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PELTON  WATER  WHEELS 

Are  universally  recognized  by  competent  Judges  as  .  " 

THE  SIMPLEST.  There  are  now  over 

THE  MOST  EFFICIENT.  9000  PELTON  WHEELS 
THE  MOST  DURABLE.  in  use  throughout  the 

THE  BEST  GOVERNED.  WORLD. 

If  you  use  water  power  or  are  interested  in  its  development  for  either 
manufacturing,  mining  or  electrical  purposes,  it  will  pay  you  to  investigate 
the  Pelton  Wheel.    Catalogues  and  information  furnished  on  application. 

Address,     THE  PELTON  WATER  WHEEL  CO. 

143  Liberty  St.,  New  York  City.  121-123  Main  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

The  McCormick  Turbine. 


WORTH  CONSIDERATION. 

Great  Capacity,  High  Speed, 

Unequalled  Efficiency,  Steady 

Motion,  Easy  Working  Gate. 

Greatest  Power  from  a 

Limited  Quantity  of  Water, 

at  Smallest  Cost. 

S.  MORGAN  SMITH  CO. 

YORK,  PA.,  U.  S.  A. 


Write  for  Catalogue  and  List  of  Southern  Patrons, 


MASSACHUSETTS  INSTITUTE  OF  TECHNOLOGY,  ffifl! 

JAMBS  IVf.  CRAFTS,  President. 

The  Institute  offers  four  year  courses  in  Civil,  Mechanical,  Mining,  Electrical,  Chem- 
ical, and  Sanitary  Engineering,  in  Architecture,  Metallurgy,  Chemistry,  Physics,  Biology, 
Geology,  in  Naval  Architectufe,  and  in  General  Studies. 

SPECIAL  ADVANTAGES  OFFERED  TO  COLLEGE  GRADUATES. 
Catalogues  and  detailed  circulars  of  information  will  be  sent  free  on  application. 

H.  W.  TYLER,  Secretary,  491  Boylston  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

The  Fisk  Teachers'  Agencies 

EVERETT  O.  FISK  A  CO.,  Proprietors. 

Send  to  any  of  the  following  addresses  for  Agency  Manual^  Free: 

4  Ashburton  PL,  Boston.  156  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York. 

1242  Twelfth  St.,  Washington.  378  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago. 

■    25  King  St.,  West,  Toronto.  415  Century  Bldg.,  Minneapolis. 

739  Cooper  Bldg.,  Denver.  825  Market  St.,  San  Francisco. 

525  Stimson  Block,  Los  Angeles. 
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Book  Binding 


I^NOXVILLE 


«  «  «  Trom  the  Old  Reliable  Rouse  of  *  «  «  $ 

S.  B.  ncwman  $  Go.  | 

(• 

523  Gay  Street,  I 

KnoxuHle,  Ceniu  I 


Moore's  Anti-Friction 
Differential  Chain 

HOIST 


Adjustable  Automatic  Brake. 
Self-sustaining  at  Every  Point. 

Highest  Efficiency. 

A  New  Movement. 
A  Perpetual  Compound  Lever. 
Powerful,  Simple  and  Durable. 
Light,  Compact  and  Strong. 


TEN  SIZES. 


Half-Ton  to  1 5-Ton  Capacity. 


ALSO 


Hand  Power  Cranes, 

TROLLEYS,  ETC. 

Moore  Manufacturing  Co. 


CLEVELAND,  O. 


DABNEY'S 


This  notable  work,  written  by  Rev.  R.  L,. 
Dabney,  the  Virginia  educator  and  divine, 
recently  deceased,  gives  an  insight  into  the 
character  andimpluses  of  the  great  Southern 
general  which  could  be  given  by  none  other 
than  a  bosom  friend."  Dr.  Dabney  was  with 
Jackson  during  the  whole  of  his  remarkable 
military  career,  as  his  Chief  of  Staff.  The 
biography  reveals  with  accuracy  and  sym- 
pathy, the  strong  and  simple  personality  of 
his  hero. 

The  book  was  sold  by  subscription  alone, 
and  is  therefore  exceedingly  scarce.  A  few 
copies  which  were  the  property  of  the  author 
are  now  offered  tor  sale  at  $2.50.  These  are 
in  cloth,  742  pp.,  8  vo.,  and  contain  portrait 
in  steel  and  ten  maps  of  important  battle 
fields. 

Orders  should  be  sent  to 

THOS.  D.  MORRIS, 

Knoxville,  Tenn. 
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MEDICAL  DEPARTMENT 

 OF  THE  

UNIVERSITY  OF  TENNESSEE 


OFFICERS  OF  THE  INSTITUTION. 

CHARLES  W.  DABNEY,  Ph.D.,  LL-D.,  President  of  the  University. 
PAUL  F.  EVE,  M.D.,  Dean  of  the  Faculty. 


FACULTY, 


PAUL  F.  EVE,  M.D., 
Professor  Principles  and  Practice  of  Sur- 
gery, Abdominal,  Orthopcedic 
and  Clinical  Surgery. 

J.  BUNYAN  STEPHENS,  M.D., 
Professor  of  Obstetrics  and  Clinical  Mid- 
wifery. 

W.  D.  HAGGARD,  Sr.,  M.D., 
Professor  of  Gynaecology  and  Diseases  of 
Children. 

W.  E.  McCAMPBELL,  A.M..  M.D., 
Professor  of  Theory  and  Practice  of  Medi- 
cine and  Clinical  Medicine. 

T.  HILLIARD  WOOD,  M.D., 
Professor  of  Diseases  of  the  Eye,  Ear, 
Throat  and  Nose. 

HAZEL  PADGETT,  M.D., 
Professor  of  Physiology  and  General  His- 
tology. 

W.  C.  BILBRO,  M.D., 
Professor  of  Materia  Medica  and  Thera- 
peutics, and  Nervous  Diseases. 

JAMES  S.  WARD,  A.B.,  M.D., 
Professor  of  Medical  Chemistry. 

WILLIAM  D.  SUMPTER,  M.D., 
Professor  of  General,  Descriptive,  and  Sur- 
gical Anatomy  and  Microscopy. 

JOHN  BELL  KEEBLE,  L.L.B.. 
Professor  of  Medical  Jurisprudence. 

W.  D.  HAGGARD,  Jr.,  M.D., 
Associate  Professor  of  Gynaecology. 


W.  R.  SIFORD,  M.D., 
Assistant  to  Chair  of  Surgery  and  Lecturer 
on  Minor  Surgery. 

W.  S.  NOBLE,  M.D., 
Instructor  in  Opthalmoscopy  and  Assistant 
to  Chair  Eye,  Ear,  Throat  and  Nose. 

JAMES  W.  HANDLY,  M.D., 
Lecturer  on  Genito-Urinary  and  Venereal 

Diseases. 

LLEUELLYN  P.  BARBOUR,  M.D., 
Lecturer  on  Tuberculosis. 

DAN  CLIFF,  M.D., 
Assistant  to  Chair  of  Obstetrics. 

CHARLES  A.  ROBERTSON,  M.D., 
Assistant  to  Chair  of  Materia  Medica  and 
Therapeutics,  and  Lecturer  on  Pharmacy. 

J.  HERMAN  FEIST,  M.D., 
Lecturer  on  Dermatology. 


DEMONSTRATORS. 
JAMES  S.  WARD,  A.B.,  M.D., 
Laboratory  Medical  Chemistry. 

WILLIAM  D.  SUMPTER,  M.D., 
Laboratory  Microscopy  and  Bacteriology. 

W.  R.  SIFORD,  M.D., 
Laboratory  Operative  Surgery. 

GEO.  W.  SEAY,  M.D., 
Practical  (Dissecting)  Anatomy. 

PERRY  BROMBERG,  M.D., 
Practical  (Dissecting)  Anatomy. 


HOSPITAL  AND  COLLEGE  CLINICS* 

Clinical  lectures  will  be  delivered  at  the  City  Hospital  and  at  the  Free 
College  Dispensary  regularly  during  the  session,  in  which  a  great  variety  of 
diseases  not  usually  met  with  by  the  general  practitioner  will  be  brought 
before  the  class  for  treatment  or  operation. 

Our  Free  College  Clinic  and  out-door  service  will  enable  us  to  offer,  at 
our  College  Amphitheatre,  an  abundance  of  practical  clinical  observation  to 
the  students,  and  our  College  surgical  work  is  probably  surpassed  by  few 
schools  in  the  country. 

SESSION  OF  1898-99  WILL  BEGIN  MONDAY,  OCTOBER  3rd,  J898. 

PRELIMINARY  TERM  WILL  BEGIN  MONDAY,  SEPTEMBER  5th,  1898. 
For  particulars  or  catalogue,  address 

PAUL  F.  EVE,  M.  D.,  Dean,  614  Broad  St.,  Nashville,  Tenn. 
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Riehle  United  States  Standard  Testing  Machines. 


Rrom  IO  lt>».  to  1,000,000  lbs.  Capacity. 


(COPY.) 

U.  S.  Navy  Yard. 
Washington,  D.  C, 

July  13th,  1896. 
RiHHLH  BROS.  Testing  Ma- 
chine Co.,  1424  N.  Ninth  St., 
Philadelphia.  Pa.,  U.  S.  A. 
Gentlemen— In  reply  to 
yours  of  10th  inst.,  relative  to 
the  100,000-lb.  Testing  Ma- 
chine supplied  by  your  firm, 
would  say  that  the  same  is 
quite  satisfactory,  and  is  in 
constant  use. 

There  is  no  objection  to 
any  persons,  who  are  inter- 
ested, visiting  the  yard  and 
witnessing  the  performance 
of  the  Machine. 

Yours  truly, 
(Signed)    CHAS.  O'NEIL, 
Commander  U.  S.  Navy, 

Supt.  N.  G.  Factory. 
N.  B.— This  is  a  Riehle  U. 
S.  Standard  100,000  lbs.  Auto- 
matic and  Autographic  Ver- 
tical Screw  Power  Testing 
Machine,  with  Screw  Beam, 
viz.,  "  Washington,*'  Plate 
333- 

Advertise  in  and  Sub- 
scribe for  "THE  DIGEST 
OF  PHYSICAL  TESTS,"  a 
Publication  Devoted  10  the 
Mechanical  An  of  Physical 
Testing. 


Published  by  FREDERICK  A.  RIEHLE, 

1424  ISorth  INinth  Street,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


The  Yale  &  Towne  Mf  g.  Co. 

MAKERS  OF 

DIFFERENTIAL 

For  rough  and  occasional  use* 

DUPLEX 

For  portable  and  more  frequent  use* 

TRIPLEX 

For  constant  use  and  best  economy. 

A  Catalogue  of  56  pages,  descriptive  of  these  Blocks, 
has  just  been  issued  and  will  be  sent  on  request. 

GENERAL  OFFICES: 

84-86  Chambers  St.,  NEW  YORK  CITY. 

Chicago.       Philadelphia.       Boston.  Pittsburg. 
San  Francisco. 
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"OLD  COLONIAL" 

Doors,  Windows,  Mantels,  Stairs,  Newel 
Posts,  Ornaments,  Trimmings,  Etc. 

&  Just  Published*   Part  I.  of  &  & 

"THE  GEORGIAN  PERIOD," 

Being  measured  drawings  of  Old  Colonial  work  of  great  variety, 
beauty  and  value. 

PRICE,  $3.00. 

33  PLATES,  10x14^",  IN  PORTFOLIO. 

N»  B. — The  cheapest  way  to  obtain  this  publication,  of  great  workaday  value,  is 
to  subscribe  for  the  "AMERICAN  ARCHITECT"  ($6.00  edition),  when 
Part  L  of  "The  Georgian  Period"  will  be  thrown  in  for  $1.00. 

AMERICAN  ARCHITECT  AND  BUILDING  NEWS  CO., 

211  TREMONT  STREET.  BOSTON. 


SMfrom  Styles  of  Ornament 

100  plates,  most  of  them  in  colors,  gold  and  silver 
print,  with  text,  4to  ad  enl.  ed.,  $9.60. 
Handbook  (grammar)  of  Ornament;  over  3,000  cuts  in 

the  text,  by  F.  S.  MEYER.  3d  rev.  ed.  Cloth,  $3.60. 
Architectural  Forms  of  the  Classic  Ages,  by  C  UHDB. 

70  lithographic  plates,  15^x22%  inches,  with  text, 

in  portfolio,  $18.00.  Especially  fit  for  decoration  of 

class  rooms. 


The  Architecture  of  the  Classic  Ages  and  the  Renais- 
sance Period.  Orders  of  columns,  arches,  doors, 
windows,  elevations,  interiors,  by  F.  BUEHLMANN 
75  plates,  in  portfolio,  $14.00. 

BRUNO  HESSLING, 

Publisher  of  Works  on  Architecture, 
Art  and  Art  Industries, 

64  East  12th  St.,       -       NEW  YORK. 

Books  sent  for  inspection  free  of  charge.  Special 
terms  and  discount  t  teachers  and  students. 


McCRARY  «&  BRAINSOIN 

KINOXVILLE,  TENNESSEE, 

Have  made  Photopphs  for  University  Boys  for  Twenty  Years. 

Students  get  Reduced  Prices  on  work  that  cannot  be  surpassed  anywhere. 
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Have  You  Land  For  Sale? 


EVERY  DAY 

Hundreds  of  Northern  Farmers 

Are  Buying  Farms  in  Different 
Parts  of  the  South  for 
FARMING,  TRUCKING,  FRUIT  GROWING, 
DAIRYING,  STOCK  BREEDING,  POULTRY 
RAISING,  or  other  Agricultural  Pursuits. 

Within  the  last  few  years  many  hundred  thousand  Northern 
Farmers  have  moved  to  the  South. 

If  You  Have  Good  Farm, 

Garden  or  Orchard  Property, 

Well  Located  and  Reasonably  Priced, 

You  Can  Find  Buyers  For  It. 

from  II.  W.  WILKES,  Florida  Land  and  Deed  Commissi  oner, 
Louisville,  Ky.: 

"The  results  of  my  advertising  with  you  are  very  grati- 
fying. Scarcely  a  mail  comes  without  inquiries  or  orders 
in  which  the  'Southern  Farm  Magazine'  is  mentioned.  I 
enclose  another  advertisement  and  remittance  for  same." 

In  a  subsequent  letter,  Mr.  Wilkes  said: 

"Yours  received  with  statement  showing  balance  due 
you.  I  thought  my  former  remittances  had  covered  my 
account,  but  I  very  cheerfully  enclose  the  balance,  as  I  can 
trace  nine  substantial  and  several  small  sales  to  my  adver- 
tisements in  your  very  practical  source  of  Southern  in- 
formation. Enclosed  I  hand  you  two  fresh  advertise- 
ments." 

From  W.  L.  GLESSNER,  Commissioner  of  Immigration  or 
the  Georgia  Southern  &  Florida  Railroad  Co.,  Macon,  Ga. : 

*  *  "I  confess  to  being  surprised  at  the  results  of  our 
advertisement  in  the  'Southern  Farm  Magazine,'  as  they 
are  much  greater  than  I  had  expected." 

In  a  later  letter  written  March  27,  1897,  Major  Glessner 
says:  "I  have  had  better  results  advertising  in  the  'Sou- 
thern Farm  Magazine'  than  in  any  other  periodical." 

Address  for  Advertising  Rates, 

Southern  Farm  Magazine, 

Subsi  iption  S1  peryear.   Baltimore,  Md. 


The  Manufacturers'  Record. 

"The  most  widely  quoted  Industrial 
paper  in  the  world.*' 

To  those  who  are  interested  in  the  South's 
advancement,  the  columns  of  this  publication 
afford  an  exceptional  opportunity  for  keep- 
ing informed  in  regard  to  every  phase  of 
Southern  industrial  progress. 

Its  departments  include  editorial  discussion 
of  the  important  happenings  of  the  week 
throughout  the  country  which  affect  the 
Southern  States. 

Pfl  HI  III  01*00  A  c,ePartment  devoted  to  the  rapidly  de- 

U  U  111  III  t/ 1  Uu      veloping  commerce  of  Southern  ports. 

RdilrOSd  N6WS  road\uildiiig  begun  in  the  South 
each  week. 

TovtiloO  Containing  matters  of  interest  to  the  trade, 
I  "All  I  CO  showing  clearly  in  each  issue  the  superiority 
of  the  South  as  a  field  for  cotton  manufacture. 

p«UAn  Onnrl  fill  Containing  the  market  for  cotton 

UOlTOn  OCCQ  UN  seed  products;  new  mills  and 

notes  of  interest. 

I  limhor  Reviews  of  the  markets  at  Southern  ports, 

L. U  111  U G I       new  mills,  etc. 

Jul      L  a  n  j  ft/,  I  Containing  in  each  number  interesting 

111 "ulld.ll ludl  descriptions  of  new  or  improved  ma- 
chines and  devices,  illustrated  with  attractive  cuts. 

Construction  Department— oYS^S 

tries  established  in  the  Southern  States,  giving  the  names 
of  officers,  nature  of  the  business,  together  with  a  list  of 
new  buildings  to  be  erected,  machinery  and  supplies 
wanted,  etc. 

Phosphates,  Financial  News,  etc.,  etc. 

Subscription  price  $U  per  year,  or  $2  for  six 
months.  Advertising  rates  on  application. 
Sample  copies  free. 

MANUFACTURERS'  RECORD,  Baltimore,  Ml 


DODGE 

Manufacturing  Co. 

MISHAWAKA,  INDIANA. 

Branch  Houses : 
BOSTON,    NEW  YORK,  CHICAGO, 
LONDON,  ENG. 

ENGINEERS,  FOUNDERS, 
and  MACHINISTS. 

Manufacturers  of 

MACHINERY  FOR  THE 
TRANSMISSION  OF  POWER 

PATENT  INDEPENDENCE  WOOD  SPLIT  PULLEYS. 
PATENT  AMERICAN  SYSTEM  OF  ROPE  TRANSMISSION. 
Iron  Pulleys,  Rope  Sheaves,  Friction  Clutches,  Capillary  Oiling  Hangers,  Pillow 
Blocks,  Shafting,  Couplings,  Floor  Stands,  Grain  Handling  Machinery. 

-ALL  OF  THE  MOST  IMPROVED  AND  ECONOMICAL  PATTERN. 
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WEBER 
PIANOS 


The  same  intelligence  and  solidity  of  construction,, 
pure,  musical  and  sympathetic  tone,  combined  with 
greatest  power,  which  characterized  the  WEBER  in 
its  complete  triumph  over  all  competition  in  1876,  are 
marked  in  even  a  greater  degree  in  the 

WEBER  of  To-Day. 

— -mm- — - 

Manufactory:  Seventh  Avenue,  corner  17th  Street. 
WarerOOHlS:   108  Fifth  Avenue,  corner  16th  Street. 
NEW  YORK. 
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This  publication  will  contain  the  official  actions  and  an- 
nouncements of  the  Board  of  Trustees  and  of  the  Alumni  asso- 
ciation; the  reports  of  the  faculties  and  officers  of  the  institution; 
the  calendar  of  University  exercises,  meetings  of  societies,  pub- 
lic lectures,  etc.  It  will  thus  form  a  complete  history  of  the 
University. 

The  Record  will  print  abstracts  of  theses  submitted  to  the 
several  faculties;  of  papers  read  in  the  various  literary,  historical, 
and  scientific  societies,  or  written  by  its  Trustees,  Professors, 
Alumni  and  students,  wherever  published.  It  will  contain  a 
complete  record  of  the  Alumni  and  former  students  of  the  Uni- 
versity, as  far  as  obtainable;  describe  the  development  of  the 
University  accredited  schools,  and  collect  material  for  the  history 
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of  the  Alumni,  patrons  and  friends  of  ihe  institution  is  earnestly 
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The  University  of  Tennessee  Record  is  published  hy  the 
University  Press,  with  the  approval  of  the  Board  of  Trustees. 
It  will  appear  six  times  during  the  year,  and  each  number  will 
contain  sixty  pages  or  more,  octavo.  It  will  be  sent,  postpaid, 
for  one  year  on  receipt  of  fifty  cents,  single  numbers,  ten  cents. 
Address; 
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THE  UNIVERSITY  AND  THE  STATE. 

BY  EDWARD  S.  JOYNES.* 

Mr.  President,  Trustees,  Officers,  and  Students  of  the  Univer- 
sity; Ladies  and  Gentlemen — Old  Friends  and  New: 
It  is  with  no  ordinary  pleasure  that  I  meet  you  to-day.  The 
invitation  of  the  President  and  Faculty  to  address  you  on  this 
occasion  was  more  than  a  compliment — more  than  any  such 
compliment  could  have  been.  It  was  felt  as  a  recognition  of 
former  service,  and  an  expression  of  continued  confidence — as 
the  voice  of  old  friendship  and  obligation,  summoning  me  to 
renewed  acknowledgment  of  duty.  All  this,  and  more,  gave 
emphasis  to  your  call  and  made  me  feel  that  no  slight  hindrance 
should  prevent  my  acceptance.  Hence  I  have  come,  in  spite  of 
conflicting  engagements,  as  friend  hearkens  to  the  voice  of 
friend,  or  as  a  son  obeys  the  call  of  an  absent  mother.  I  can 
never  forget  my  obligations  to  this  University.  I  can  never 
forget  the  circumstances  under  which  I  first  came  to  Knoxville 
to  address  the  Literary  Societies  at  the  Commencement  of  1878, 
just  twenty  years  ago.  That  visit  resulted,  most  unexpectedly, 
yet  for  me  most  fortunately,  in  my  call  to  a  chair  in  this  Faculty. 
That  call  too — I  felt  it  deeply  then,  I  have  felt  it  ever  since — was 
more  than  a  compliment ;  it  was  a  vote  of  confidence,  doubly  gen- 
erous, and  doubly  gratifying,  at  that  time.  That  this  reflection 
doubly  stimulated  my  zeal  in  the  service  of  the  University,  it 
might  be  vain  now  to  say ;  but  it  is  true.  I  felt  it  then ;  I  feel  it 
now ;  I  can  never  repay  that  debt.  I  would  not.  Let  it  live,  so 
long  as  I  live,  in  the  perpetual  sentiment  of  gratitude  and  obli- 

*Annual  address  before  the  University,  Commencement  1898,  deliv- 
ered June  14. 
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gation.  I  am  thankful  to  be  here  today,  and  to  testify,  by  this 
service,  my  unbroken  love  and  loyalty  to  this  University. 

And  the  pleasure  with  which,  for  such  reasons,  I  received 
and  accepted  your  invitation  is  doubled  now  by  the  pleasure  I 
feel  in  the  renewed  greeting  of  old  scenes  and  associations.  I 
need  not  speak  of  the  joyful  meeting  with  old  friends,  along  with 
the  melancholy  pleasure  of  remembering  those  who  are  not;  of 
the  growth  of  your  city,  queen  of  hill  and  valley,  beautiful  for 
situation,  center  of  wealth,  of  industry,  of  education  and  of  cul- 
ture, so  wonderfully  advanced  in  these  twenty  years;  of  the 
lovely  view,  more  beautiful  than  ever,  from  this  sun-crowned  hill, 
over  verdant  vale  and  hazy  mountain  and  winding  river  and  busy 
town,  in  which  my  eye  once  daily  delighted,  and  since  has  seen 
none  fairer: — all  this  gives  pleasure  to  every  one  who  after  the 
lapse  of  years  revisits  these  scenes.  But  to  me  the  greatest  pleas- 
ure of  all  is  what  I  see  upon  this  hill,  and  the  contrast  in  my 
memory  with  what  stood  here  twenty  years  ago.  You,  my 
friends,  who  day  after  day,  year  after  year,  have  witnessed  the 
gradual  yet  rapid  growth  of  this  University,  cannot  comprehend 
these  changes  as  I  do  who  visit  it  after  an  interval  of  years.  It 
is  like  looking  at  one  moment  on  the  picture  of  a  child,  at  the 
next  on  that  of  a  stalwart  youth,  bearing  on  eye,  brow,  and  body 
the  vigorous  stamp  of  coming  manhood.  What  has  been 
wrought  here,  mainly  in  the  last  ten  years,  is  indeed  marvelous — 
marvelous,  my  friends,  and  prophetic,  too.  And  you,  who 
rightly  and  proudly  rejoice  in  this  progress  may  imagine  the 
pleasure  of  one  who,  after  intervening  years,  sees  herein  not  only 
the  fruit  of  the  wisdom  and  labor  of  others,  but  the  realized  vis- 
ion of  his  own  dreams — the  substance  of  things  hoped  for,  and 
worked  for,  in  "the  day  of  small  things,"  by  himself  with  others. 
There  are  those  here  present  who  know  that  this  is  no  idle  boast, 
that  I,  as  I  stand  before  you  to-day,  may  not  only  admire 
what  has  been  wrought,  but  thankfully,  as  a  fellow-laborer,  may 
rejoice  with  those  who  have  accomplished  the  work.  And  so  I 
do  rejoice,  with  exceeding  great  joy. 

If  I  desired,  my  friends,  to  exhibit  in  the  most  striking  way 
what  has  been  done  under  the  present  administration  of  the  Uni- 
versity, I  should  need  only  to  describe  to  you  accurately,  as  I 
could  do,  the  conditions  which  existed  during  my  residence  here 
from  1878  to  1882.  But  this  I  will  not  attempt.  Indeed,  I  could 
not  exhibit  this  contrast  without  seeming  to  disparage  that 
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period;  and  this  would  be  unjust,  and  from  me  most  unkind.  The 
Faculty  then,  as  now,  was  composed  of  worthy  and  noble  men,  of 
ample  scholarship  and  ability,  who  worked  intelligently  and  zeal- 
ously for  the  good  of  the  University  and  of  the  State.  But  they 
were  controlled  by  the  inexorable  conditions  of  the  times,  and 
they  failed  of  the  best  results  only  because  the  hour  had  not  yet 
come.  From  the  venerable  and  pious  president,  whose  soul 
was  aflame  with  love  to  God  and  to  duty,  down  to  the  humblest 
tutor,  I  can  remember  nothing  but  loyal  fidelity;  and,  though 
often  with  much  conflict  of  opinion  and  policy,  there  was  always 
hearty  co-operation  in  work  and  service.  To  all  who  were  with 
me  then,  and  to  the  memory  of  those  who  no  longer  answer  the 
call  of  duty  on  earth — of  the  eloquent  and  devoted  President 
Humes,  to  whom  a  just  and  noble  tribute  was  recently  paid  on 
your  late  "University  Day ;"  of  the  learned,  luminous  and  gentle 
Kirkpatrick ;  of  the  brilliant  and  versatile  Lockett,  whose  genius 
and  character  had  been  ripened  in  manifold  service  under  many 
climes ;  of  the  gifted  and  gracious  McAdoo,  finest  type  of  the 
Southern  gentleman  of  the  ancient  regime ;  to  the  memory  of  all 
these  I  bow  my  head  in  affectionate  remembrance.  And  to  the 
living,  some  of  whom  are  to-day  within  the  sound  of  my  voice,  I 
send  the  greeting  of  old  fellowship  and  friendship,  never  to  be 
forgotten.  In  the  hearts  of  us  all,  I  believe,  there  remain  the 
warmest  mutual  sentiments,  and  the  kindest  memories  of  auld 
lang  syne. 

But  I  may  not  indulge  these  reminiscences,  interesting  as 
they  might  be.  When  I  turn  from  them  to  behold  the  condi- 
tions now  surrounding  us,  I  am  amazed  and  delighted  at  the 
progress  that  has  been  made  since  those  times.  When  I  see  these 
new  and  beautiful  buildings ;  this  improved  equipment,  especially 
in  the  appliances  to  meet  the  "leading  objects"  of  the  University 
as  now  endowed;  these  numerous  and  diversified  courses  of 
study;  this  enlarged  faculty  of  able  teachers;  these  thronging 
students  from  all  parts  of  Tennessee  and  from  beyond  her  bor- 
ders; and  still  more,  when  I  see  what  is  doing,  or  only  just 
begun,  in  the  large  plans  outlined  for  future  accomplishment,  I 
cannot  but  recognize  such  proofs  of  ability,  zeal  and  good  for- 
tune in  the  management  of  the  University  as  are  the  pledge  of  its 
still  larger  success  and  growth  hereafter.  No  man,  comparing 
the  conditions  of  twenty  or  even  of  ten  years  ago  with  what  now 
exists  here,  could  deny  to  the  Trustees  or  Faculty  the  amplest 
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tribute  of  recognition  and  eulogy — still  less  to  that  gifted  and  far 
sighted  young  President,  modest  bearer  of  a  consecrated  name — 
who  to  the  learning  of  the  schools  and  of  experience  adds  in  rare 
combination  the  judgment  and  tact  of  the  man  of  affairs  and  the 
gift  of  leading  and  inspiration.  To  these,  one  and  all,  honor  and 
thanks.  But,  my  friends,  when  I  look  upon  this  picture  of 
growth,  progress  and  purpose,  I  cannot  resist  the  conviction  that 
beyond  and  beneath  all  visible  causes — beneath  the  wisdom  of 
the  Trustees,  the  ability  of  the  Faculty,  and  the  skillful  guidance 
of  the  President,  lay  the  deep  groundswell  of  the  heart  of  the 
people,  saying  unconsciously  to  themselves :  "We  must  have  a 
State  University;"  that  here  in  happy  conjunction  had  come  not 
only  the  man  but  the  hour,  to  work  together  the  providence  of 
God ;  and  that  the  creative  spirit,  dimly  felt  by  some  of  us  twenty 
years  ago,  has  moved  upon  the  face  of  the  waters,  saying  "Let 
there  be  light  in  Tennessee:"  Twenty  years  ago  next  winter, 
the  legislators  of  Tennessee  said :  "Go  to ;  let  us  make  to  our- 
selves a  State  University;"  and  they  voted  the  enactment,  and 
then — rested  from  their  labors.  The  man-child  then  born  has 
not  felt  the  touch  of  the  maternal  breast,  but  has  lived  and 
grown,  neglected  and  alone,  save  for  the  generous  foster-nursing 
of  the  United  States  Treasury.  But  the  people,  wiser  than  their 
legislators,  have  felt  the  need  of  a  University  worthy  of  their  cit- 
izenship. So  they  have  turned  their  eyes  to  this  institution  and 
have  given  it  their  support  and  sought  its  advantages.  The 
authorities  of  the  University,  instinct  with  the  like  spirit,  have  in 
spite  of  limited  resources  sought  to  enlarge  its  benefits  and 
attractions,  for  the  good  of  the  State.  And  so  the  people  have 
sustained  the  University,  and  the  University  has  sustained  the 
people,  in  mutual  service  and  support;  and  thus  in  spite  of  the 
step-motherly  neglect  of  the  mother  State,  the  unconscious  but 
imperative  demand  of  the  people  has  built,  and  is  building,  on 
this  hill,  a  University  for  Tennessee.  What  greater  proof  could 
be  given  of  the  need  of  the  hour?  What  more  eloquent  appeal 
to  the  wise  beneficence  of  the  State?  What  more  emphatic 
warning,  that  the  State  should  no  longer  neglect  the  want  and 
the  demand  of  the  people? 

I  should  insult  the  intelligence  of  this  audience  if  I  should 
attempt  any  formal  argument  upon  the  benefits  or  the  necessity 
of  the  higher  education  in  this  age  of  the  world.  Equally  so  if  I 
should  undertake  to  set  forth  the  duty  or  the  policy  of  public 
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education  by  the  State.  That  duty  rests  upon  the  deepest  foun- 
dations, and  is  confirmed  by  the  highest  sanctions  of  Statehood 
itself ;  as  the  policy  is  confirmed  by  the  practice  and  experience 
of  every  civilized  State  in  the  world.  The  argument  for  the 
higher  education  is  the  same  as  for  the  lower — the  same,  none 
other  and  no  less;  and  that  is,  the  security  and  welfare  of  the 
State  by  the  training  of  its  citizenship — a  proposition  which,  now 
as  broad  as  civilization  itself,  becomes  tenfold  stronger  and 
clearer  under  democratic  institutions.  In  an  inchoate  state,  or 
in  a  primitive  society,  the  argument  is  at  first,  naturally,  in  favor 
of  primary  education ;  for  the  foundations  must  first  be  laid.  But 
the  time  for  that  argument  has  long  passed  in  the  American 
States.  For  the  finished  structure,  in  our  advanced  civilization, 
the  roof  is  as  essential  as  the  foundation,  and  the  higher  educa- 
tion has  long  since  become  as  important  as  the  lower,  in  all 
States  like  Tennessee.  A  State  now  providing  for  common 
schools,  without  university  education,  would  be  guilty  at  least 
of  anachronism,  if  not  of  absurdity;  for  the  higher  functions  of 
citizenship  are  now  as  essential  to  the  very  existence  of  society 
as  the  lower.  Indeed,  the  two  are  essentially  correlated  and 
interdependent;  each  is  fed,  sustained  and  supported  by  the 
other.  As  in  life,  so  in  the  schools.  Society  is  an  essential  unit. 
And  so  with  all  the  grades  of  education.  So,  too,  in  all  the 
economy  of  nature.  The  light  that  comes  from  above  is  as  nec- 
essary to  the  growth  of  plant-life  as  is  the  soil  below,  and  the 
very  moisture  which  refreshes  the  roots  is  the  gift  of  the  gracious 
rain  that  distils  from  heaven.  Indeed,  in  education  especially, 
it  may  be  noted  that  the  impulse  and  productive  force  come  most 
largely  from  above.  Here  demand  does  not  create  supply,  but 
rather  supply  creates  demand.  It  is  from  the  educated  mind  that 
come  the  wise  designs  for  the  uplifting  of  the  poor  and  ignorant, 
and  from  the  higher  education  that  are  derived  the  chief  support, 
inspiration  and  guidance  of  the  common  schools.  In  fact,  the 
status  of  popular  education  in  any  State  may  be  guaged  mainly 
by  its  institutions  of  higher  education,  and  those  States  most  dis- 
tinguished for  general  intelligence  are  also  the  most  illustrious 
in  the  higher  scholarship.  Indeed,  historically,  the  higher  edu- 
cation has  preceded  and  produced  the  lower.  In  Europe  at 
large,  in  France,  Italy,  England,  Germany,  the  first  movement  of 
culture  was  the  creation  of  great  universities,  from  which  broke 
the  light  that  has  illuminated  the  modern  world ;  and  in  many  of 
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the  American  States,  most  notably  in  the  South,  universities  and 
colleges  have  preceded,  and  first  made  possible,  the  establish- 
ment of  common  schools.  In  the  world  of  intellect,  as  of  nature, 
the  source  of  light  and  heat  is  in  the  heavens  above ;  and  towards 
the  sun,  upwards,  all  nature  turns  and  grows. 

I  have  said  that  the  policy  of  the  higher  education  is  confirmed 
by  the  experience  of  all  civilized  States.  To  show  this  would  be 
only  to  recite  the  commonplaces  of  history.  During  the  terrible 
struggle  of  the  Netherlands  against  Spain  in  the  16th  century,  the 
city  of  Leyden  underwent  indescribable  sufferings  and  sacrifices, 
which  were  borne  with  unsurpassed  heroism.  At  the  close  of 
the  war  the  Prince  of  Orange,  desiring  to  confer  upon  the  city 
some  memorial  of  public  gratitude,  offered  perpetual  exemption 
from  certain  taxes,  or  the  foundation  of  a  university.  This  peo- 
ple, who  had  been  reduced  by  the  war  to  utter  poverty,  nobly 
chose  the  University;  and  the  glory  which  this  University  has 
since  conferred  upon  their  city  has  fully  vindicated  their  choice. 
In  the  year  1809,  just  three  years  after  the  disastrous  battle  of 
Jena,  in  the  very  agony  of  national  humiliation  and  dismember- 
ment, Prussia  founded  the  University  of  Berlin,  now  the  greatest 
in  the  world.  The  King,  Frederick  William  III,  who  had  then 
hardly  a  throne  left  large  enough  to  sit  upon,  writes  to  his  min- 
isters :  "Although  we  have  lost  territory,  power  and  prestige,  we 
must  strive  to  regain  what  we  have  lost  by  acquiring  intellectual 
and  moral  power;  and  therefore  it  is  my  earnest  desire  and  will 
to  rehabilitate  the  nation  by  devoting  a  more  earnest  attention 
to  the  education  of  the  people" — a  kingly  sentiment,  worthy  of 
the  father  of  emperors  yet  to  be ;  and  along  with  the  foundation 
of  the  most  perfect  system  of  popular  education  ever  known,  goes 
pari  passu  the  development  of  that  great  system  of  higher  educa- 
tion through  her  universities  and  technical  schools,  which  has 
made  Germany  the  schoolmistress  of  the  world  and  given  her 
the  intellectual,  industrial,  and  military  leadership  of  the  Euro- 
pean Continent.  It  has  been  truly  said,  it  was  the  education  of 
Germany  that  conquered  France.  This  same  education,  trans- 
ferred to  her  factories  and  workshops,  has  given  to  German  man- 
ufacture and  trade  in  the  last  thirty  years  a  growth  unparalleled 
in  the  history  of  industry,  and  made  the  label  "Made  in  Ger- 
many" the  terror  of  all  competitors.  By  the  same  magic  of 
superior  education,  little  Japan  walks  over  the  prostrate  Colossus 
of  China,  and  challenges  her  own  place  among  the  nations  and 
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powers  of  the  civilized  world.  Warned  by  costly  experience, 
France  seeks  rehabilitation  by  the  better  education  of  her  peo- 
ple, and  is  at  this  day  engaged  in  the  re-establishment  of  her 
ancient  universities,  dismantled  by  Bonaparte.  All  nations  now 
recognize  educated  intelligence  as  the  surest  guarantee  of  prog- 
ress and  of  power. 

When  we  follow  "westward  the  course  of  empire"  the  lesson 
becomes  still  more  striking  and  interesting  for  us.  A  great 
national  university  was  among  the  cherished  dreams  of  Wash- 
ington— a  plan  which  even  now  seems  to  be  recovering  the  im- 
portance it  had  in  his  great  mind.  The  like  zeal  for  the  public 
provision  of  higher  education  was  felt  by  other  fathers  of  the 
republic ;  and  it  has  marked  most  conspicuously  the  Acts  of  Con- 
gress in  the  admission  of  new  States  into  the  Union.  So  that 
from  the  first,  it  may  be  truly  said,  that  public  education  has  been 
among  the  recognized  principles  of  our  great  republic.  When 
we  come  to  the  several  States  and  sections  of  the  Union,  it  may 
be  asserted  that  their  prosperity,  prominence  and  influence  have 
been  in  direct  ratio  to  their  provision  for  higher  education.  To 
what  extent  Harvard,  Yale,  Dartmouth,  Amherst  and  other 
great  colleges  of  New  England  have  contributed  to  the  domina- 
tion of  New  England  ideas  all  over  the  great  North  and  North- 
west, and  to  their  ultimate  predominance  in  the  great  industrial 
and  political  struggles  of  the  country,  can  not  be  computed. 
Suffice  it  to  say,  these  schools  educated  New  England,  and  New 
England  has  largely  educated  the  nation.  The  influences  of 
William  and  Mary,  of  the  University  of  Virginia,  and  of  South 
Carolina  College  are  inseparable  from  the  intellectual  and  politi- 
cal primacy  of  Virginia  and  South  Carolina  in  the  South,  down 
to  the  war.  Coming  to  more  recent  history,  we  find  that  the 
newer  States  most  highly  distinguished  for  wealth,  prosperity 
and  progress  are  those  which  have  provided  most  liberally  for 
their  great  State  Universities.  In  a  paper  by  President  Draper 
of  the  University  of  Illinois,  in  the  Educational  Review  for  April, 
1897,  on  "State  Universities  in  the  Middle  West,"  are  given 
most  striking  statistics  on  this  subject,  which  I  can  here  only 
refer  to ;  but  they  are  full  of  instruction.    (1).    And  in  the  more 

(1).  President  Draper's  paper  includes  the  States  of  Ohio,  Indiana, 
Illinois,  Michigan,  Wisconsin,  Iowa,  Minnesota,  Missouri,  Kansas  and 
Nebraska.  He  says:  "In  1895-96  legislative  appropriations  for  running 
expenses  were,  in  Indiana;  $60,000;  Wisconsin,  $118,000;  Kansas,  $100,- 
000;  Illinois,  $90,000;  Minnesota,  $254,000.    In  the  same  year  for  new 
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recent  "Memorial  of  the  Johns  Hopkins  University  to  the  Legis- 
lature of  Maryland,"  I  find  a  still  more  comprehensive  grouping 
of  facts  relating  to  higher  education  in  America.  (2). 

And  as  further  proof  of  the  vitality  and  growing  power  of 
such  institutions,  I  read,  in  the  address  of  President  Adams,  of 
the  University  of  Wisconsin,  before  the  Johns  Hopkins  Univer- 
sity, February  22,  1898,  that  while  from  1885  to  1895  the  increase 
of  students  in  the  ten  great  representative  colleges  of  New  Eng- 
land was  20  per  cent.,  and  in  ten  representative  denominational 
colleges  of  the  North  Central  States  was  14  1-4  per  cent.,  the 
increase  in  ten  representative  State  Universities  was  no  less  than 
320  per  cent.  What  stronger  proof  could  be  given,  on  the  one 
hand  that  the  growth  of  higher  education  is  at  once  an  index  and 
a  motive  power  of  public  progress ;  and  on  the  other  that  the 
principle  of  State  education,  in  universities  endowed  and  sus- 
tained by  the  State,  is  destined  to  become  more  and  more  the 
type  of  the  higher  education  in  the  great  American  Republic.  (3). 


buildings,  Wisconsin  gave  $60,000,  besides  providing  for  a  new  State 
library  on  the  University  grounds  to  cost  $360,000.  Illinois  gave  her 
University  $243,000;  Nebraska  $73,000;  Minnesota  $223,000,  for  the  same 
purpose. 

"In  a  number  of  these  States  the  income  of  the  University,  provided 
by  the  States,  is  in  large  part  derived  from  a  fixed  State  tax.  This  is  not 
included  in  the  foregoing  figures.  From  this  source  the  State  University 
in  Indiana  received  last  year  $80,000;  Michigan,  $188,000;  Wisconsin, 
$225,000;  Ohio,  $175,000;  Nebraska,  $75,000. 

None  of  these  figures  include  the  income  from  endowment  or  the 
later  Federal  grants. 

(2).  Among  the  younger  State  Universities,  this  memorial  gives  the 
total  annual  income  for  1897,  of  the  following:  Michigan,  $421,635;  Wis- 
consin, $400,000;  Illinois,  $399,429;  California,  $389,186;  Ohio,  $349,370 
Far  larger  are  the  incomes  of  many  of  the  older  colleges  and  Univer- 
sities therewith  cited.  These  statistics  are  taken  from  the  World  Almanac 
for  1898.  In  the  same  list  the  total  income  of  the  University  of  Tennes- 
see is  stated  at  $68,231 — from  benefactions,  none! 

Note — Since  this  was  written  the  Legislature  of  Maryland  has  voted 
to  the  Johns  Hopkins  University  an  annual  appropriation  of  $50,000  for 
two  years  without  conditions — doubtless  the  beginning  of  a  permanent 
policy.  On  this  the  Educational  Review  for  May  1898  remarks:  "It 
would  be  an  excellent  policy  if  the  State  of  Maryland  would  constitute  the 
Johns  Hopkins  its  State  University  *  *  *  and  lead  the  way  in  teaching 
the  commonwealths  of  the  North  and  East  a  lesson  they  have  not  yet 
learned — the  stimulating  and  democratizing  effect  of  a  State  university 
holding  organic  relations  to  the  public  school  system." 

How  much  stronger  is  the  claim  of  her  own  historic  University  upon 
Tennessee! 

(3).  "During  the  last  few  years  the  development  in  this  country  of  sec- 
ondary education  at  the  public  expense  has  been  little  short  of  marvelous. 
From  1890-96,  while  the  number  of  students  in  private  secondary  schools 
increased  12  per  cent.,  or  from  95,000  to  107,000,  the  number  of  students 
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It  is  needless  to  prolong  argument,  or  to  multiply  statistics  when 
the  whole  horizon,  far  and  near,  is  ablaze  with  such  light. 

In  this  glorious  procession  of  States — in  this  forward  march 
of  intelligence — in  this  victorious  advance  against  the  powers  of 
darkness,  where  stands  Tennessee?  What  rank,  in  this  swelling 
army  of  human  progress,  belongs  to  this  great  State,  which  has 
just  completed  her  first  century,  and  now,  strong  in  matured 
strength  yet  still  young  in  hope  and  ambition,  enters  upon  the 
century,  and  the  centuries  to  come?  One  year  ago,  at  the  end 
of  her  first  hundred  years  of  statehood,  Tennessee  invited  the 
world  to  behold  the  glory  of  her  achievements  and  of  her 
resources.  On  a  hilltop  near  her  beautiful  capital  she  displayed 
her  treasures — the  treasures  of  her  fields  and  forests  and  mines ; 
of  her  rivers,  her  railroads,  her  factories ;  of  her  skilled  labor  and 
her  handiwork  in  every  department  of  useful  and  beautiful  pro- 
duction ;  of  her  genius  in  science  and  in  art ;  of  her  strong  and 
patriotic  manhood,  and  her  gifted  and  beautiful  womanhood — 
all  these  gathered  from  every  section  of  the  State,  and  centered 
around  her  splendid  capital  city,  with  all  its  wealth,  and  culture 
and  social  charm.  To  shelter  and  exhibit  these  treasures,  were 
built  edifices  of  grandeur  and  beauty  which  rose,  almost  in  a 
day,  like  fairy  palaces  beneath  the  enchanter's  hand — a  vision 
and  a  dream  of  beauty.  And  to  her  sister  States  and  to  the  world 
she  said :  "Come  and  behold  Tennessee !  Behold  what  she  hath 
wrought  in  one  century  of  Statehood!"  And  the  people  came, 
and  marvelled ;  and  everywhere  was  spread  abroad  the  wondrous 
tale  of  the  greatness  and  glory  of  this  fortunate  and  proud  State. 
Wonderful  Exposition !  Wonderful  exhibition,  indeed,  of 
resources  and  of  power!  A  glorious  event — an  epoch,  in  the 
history  of  Tennessee,  never  to  be  forgotten  for  its  memories  or 
its  lessons ! 

What  did  this  Exposition  mean,  my  friends,  and  what  does  it 
teach?  Was  it  merely  an  empty  boast — an  idle  pageant,  to  pass 
away  like  the  unsubstantial  fabric  of  a  dream?  Can  Tennessee 
forget  that  here,  in  the  eyes  of  all  the  world,  she  gave  a  challenge 

in  public  secondary  schools  increased  87  per  cent,  or  from  203,000  to 
380,000.  Nor  is  this  all:  since  1893-94  the  number  of  students  in  private 
secondary  schools  has  been  steadily  decreasing.  These  facts  are  an  elo- 
quent witness  to  the  growth  of  the  spirit  of  democracy  in  education,  and 
they  are  a  conclusive  answer  to  those  curiously  inept  critics  who  insist 
that  it  is  un-American  to  provide  other  than  elementary  education  at 
public  expense." — Nicholas  Murray  Butler,  Educational  Review,  June, 
1898. 
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to  destiny?  Can  the  State,  which  in  one  century  has  accom- 
plished so  much,  confront  the  coming  century  in  vain  reliance 
upon  the  pride  of  the  past,  or  permit  the  future  to  fall  behind  the 
pledge  she  has  thus  given  to  the  world?  To  whom  much  is 
given,  of  him — it  is  true  of  States  as  well  as  of  individuals — much 
will  be  required ;  and  Tennessee  has  put  herself  under  heavy 
bonds ! 

Besides,  consider  some  of  the  obvious  lessons  of  the  Exposi- 
tion itself.  In  the  great  display  there  made  actually,  and  through 
every  form  of  widely  circulated  statistics,  how  much  of  the  vast 
aggregate  represents  resources  as  yet  undeveloped  and  potential 
merely,  or  else  developed  only  in  part,  or  mainly  by  foreign  intel- 
ligence, industry  and  capital?  What  proportion  of  her  fertile 
fields  yet  languish  for  lack  of  skilled  agriculture?  How  much  of 
her  magnificent  water  power  yet  flows  to  the  sea,  or  ripples  from 
her  great  mountains,  unused  by  human  industry,  with  no  mur- 
mur of  busy  life  on  its  banks?  To  what  extent  is  her  mineral 
wealth,  or  her  vast  forestry,  still  undeveloped  or  even  unex- 
plored? Or  how  far  are  her  actual  factories,  foundries,  railroads 
and  other  great  industries  dependent  on  capital  and  skilled  labor 
from  abroad,  or  owned  or  directed  by  foreign  corporations? 
How  far,  in  these  manifold  forms  of  imported  industry  or  capital, 
is  Tennessee  to-day  paying  tribute  to  the  superior  intelligence 
and  wealth  of  other  communities  not  more  fortunate,  but  wiser, 
than  herself?  It  is  well  that  outside  labor,  skill  and  wealth 
should  be  attracted  to  Tennessee;  but  it  were  better  if  her  own 
people  were  educated  to  manage  and  develop  her  vast  resources, 
and  to  enrich  themselves  and  their  own  children  by  her  hidden 
wealth ;  and  this  education,  on  the  largest  scale,  would  actually 
cost  the  State  less  than  the  heavy  tax  now  paid  abroad.  Look, 
too,  at  that  frightful  record  of  illiteracy  in  Tennessee,  which  also, 
alas !  is  known  all  over  the  world.  What  attraction  is  there  for 
the  best  immigration,  outside  of  your  cities  and  towns  and  a  few 
favored  counties  in  a  State  so  largely  lacking  in  good  rural 
schools  or  in  the  advantages  of  an  educated  rural  society?  No 
wonder  that  every  ambitious  youth  or  every  man  jealous  for  the 
welfare  of  his  children,  tries  to  leave  the  country  for  the  town, 
while  the  country  suffers  more  and  more  from  the  loss.  My 
friends,  the  Centennial  Exposition,  which  attracted  the  eyes  of 
all  the  world  to  Tennessee,  has  made  these  facts,  too,  all  the 
more  widely  known.    What  use  is  Tennessee  going  to  make  of 
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the  great  object  lesson  she  has  given  to  the  country  and  to 
herself? 

The  need  for  high  training,  in  every  branch  of  production  or 
of  industry,  is  greatly  intensified  in  this  age.  In  former  times 
natural  conditions  most  largely  determined  results.  Natural 
advantages  of  climate,  soil,  location  gave  preeminence  to  favored 
regions.  But  in  these  days  distance  and  time  are  almost  anni- 
hilated, and  the  progress  of  invention  has  nearly  neutralized  local 
advantages.  All  the  world  is  now  one  market,  almost  equally 
accessible  to  all.  The  area  of  competition  is  immensely  ex- 
tended, and  its  conditions  more  nearly  equalized.  Not  natural 
advantages,  but  superiority  in  intelligence  and  skill,  will  hence- 
forth determine  the  pre-eminence  of  nations  and  of  States.  More- 
over, the  invention  of  machinery,  and  its  application  to  every 
branch  of  industry,  have  not  only  alleviated,  but  greatly  equalized, 
the  conditions  of  labor.  Brute  force  is  dethroned ;  educated  intelli- 
gence now  reigns  supreme.  Skill  counts  for  more  than  strength, 
brain  for  more  than  muscle.  In  these  days  mere  labor  is  mere 
servitude,  skilled  labor  has  everywhere  the  mastery.  Man 
power  outweighs  horse  power;  for  the  finger  of  a  man  or  even 
of  a  child,  can  direct  and  control  agencies  more  powerful  than  a 
thousand  horses.  In  the  same  way  the  complex  constitution  of 
modern  society,  in  its  manifold  organizations,  its  vast  corpora- 
tions and  associations,  while  it  diminishes  almost  to  nothing  the 
individual  unit,  aggrandizes  infinitely  the  power  of  the  individual 
factor ;  for  now  the  brains  of  the  select  few  direct  and  control  the 
mighty  corporate  agencies  of  society.  The  "survival  of  the  fit- 
test" is  transferred  from  a  dogma  of  science  to  a  fact  of  life ;  and 
we  realize  literally  the  principle  that  "the  battle  is  not  to  the 
strong,  nor  the  race  to  the  swift,"  but  to  the  intelligent,  the  alert, 
the  skillful.  To  trained  and  applied  mind  belongs  henceforth  the 
dominion  of  the  world.  The  ignorant  but  poetic  mythology  of 
the  ancients  placed  the  golden  age  in  a  remote  past.  For  them 
the  actual  age  of  iron  was  found  in  servitude  to  the  hard  condi- 
tions of  unenlightened  labor.  For  us  the  age  of  gold  lies  in  an 
ever  near  but  ever  receding  future — grasped  to-day  by  each  new 
achievement,  fleeting  to-morrow  before  each  new  possibility — the 
vision  only  of  unending  effort  and  aspiration.  But  our  age  of 
iron — of  labor,  once  marked  only  by  the  sweat  of  the  brow — is 
now  exalted  and  illuminated  by  the  triumphs  of  mind.  Its  min- 
isters are  flames  of  fire.    Light,  heat,  electricity,  magnetism — the 
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winds  of  the  air,  the  waves  of  the  sea,  the  sun  in  the  heavens — all 
the  subtle  and  potent  forces  of  nature — are  its  agents  and  its  mes- 
sengers. Science  is  its  servant,  and  art  its  handmaid.  Creation, 
that  had  so  long  "groaned  and  travailed  in  pain  for  deliverance," 
now  stands  unfettered  and  obedient  at  the  service  of  man,  and 
mind  rules  supreme  over  matter — fulfilling  the  primal  promise 
that  gave  to  man  "dominion  over  all  the  earth."  In  this  age 
then,  more  than  in  any  other,  no  people,  however  favorably  sit- 
uated or  endowed  by  nature,  may  dare  neglect  the  agencies  that 
make  for  intelligence,  for  skill  in  labor  or  in  direction,  for  wise 
economy,  or  for  high  and  enlightened  citizenship  in  any  depart- 
ment of  industrial,  social  or  political  activity,  from  the  lowest  to 
the  highest.  The  penalty  is  inferiority,  dependence,  poverty, 
humiliation ;  for  in  the  relentless  race  of  modern  life  there  is  no 
quarter  for  the  conquered. 

For  this  great  work,  so  comprehensive  and  so  potent,  there 
is  but  one  agency  comprehensive  and  potent  enough,  and  that  is 
the  State  itself.  To  educate  the  people  of  a  State  for  the  manifold 
duties  and  orifices  of  citizenship ;  to  organize  and  control  a  ma- 
chinery so  complicated  and  so  powerful ;  to  guarantee  rights  and 
duties  so  universal  and  so  important,  no  other  agency  than  the 
State  itself — which  means  the  people — can  hold,  or  be  trusted 
with,  the  power.  It  is  true  that  in  some  communities,  under  his- 
torical conditions  which  no  longer  exist,  or  at  least  do  not  exist 
in  Tennessee,  great  institutions  of  education  have  grown  up  by 
private  munificence,  or  by  ecclesiastical  endowment.  To  these 
all  honor !  But  these  are  exceptional ;  and  no  comprehensive 
system  has  ever  been  established  without  State  agency  and  con- 
trol. Independent  agencies  of  education,  private  or  corporate, 
denominational  or  other,  do  a  noble  and  needed  work,  for  which 
all  aids  should  be  welcomed.  They  deserve  the  utmost  recogni- 
tion and  protection  from  the  State.  But  the  State  can  neither 
guarantee  nor  control  their  services.  Not  always,  even  wTith  the 
largest  endowment,  do  they  offer  a  school  to  which  all  citizens, 
of  every  sect  or  section,  may  send  their  children,  without  sacrifice 
of  any  opinion  or  any  sentiment,  to  form  those  large  associations, 
and  learn  those  large  and  patriotic  sympathies,  which  are  so 
important  to  a  generous  citizenship.  Still  less  can  they  excuse 
the  State  from  its  fundamental  and  universal  duty — which  is  to 
secure  to  all  its  people,  as  part  of  their  primal  right  to  "life,  lib- 
erty and  the  pursuit  of  happiness,"  the  privilege,  and  so  far  as 
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possible,  the  opportunity  of  the  highest  possible  training  for  all 
the  duties  of  the  citizen.  In  this  duty  the  State  can  admit  no 
substitute  and  recognize  no  rival.  Such  comprehensive  pro- 
vision for  education  by  the  State  has  become  the  settled  policy  of 
the  American  States — especially  of  all  the  newer  States ;  and  sta- 
tistics already  quoted  prove  that  this  is  destined  to  become,  more 
and  more,  the  prevailing  policy  in  the  future.  As  our  country 
grows  in  civic  wisdom  and  in  wealth,  we  may  be  sure  that  the 
several  States  will  become  more  and  more  sensitive  to  this  great 
obligation. 

And  this  means  not  only  the  extension  and  strengthening  of 
primary  and  secondary  education  on  all  lines,  but  also  the  pro- 
vision of  University  education,  upon  the  very  broadest  and  high- 
est plane.  Nothing  less  than  the  broadest,  highest,  best,  will 
suffice  for  the  needs  of  a  great  State  in  this  age.  No  second-rate 
performance  can  keep  pace  with  the  speed  of  modern  competi- 
tion ;  no  farthing  candle  can  shine  in  the  bright  light  that  now 
beats  upon  the  world.  Consider  the  term  university — which  is 
but  a  shorter  form  of  universality.  Its  meaning  is  as  high  and  as 
deep  as  the  powers  and  the  needs  of  man.  It  is  as  broad  as 
humanity — as  comprehensive  and  as  complex  as  human  society. 
Not  only  must  it  include  provision  for  the  industrial  and  practical 
arts  (which,  under  its  present  limited  endowment,  constitute  the 
"leading  objects"  of  this  institution) — but  equally  for  that  higher 
intellectual  and  spiritual  life  which  is  the  most  peculiar  life  of 
man,  made  in  the  image  of  God.  For  the  State  needs  thinkers  as 
well  as  doers ;  organizers  as  well  as  workers ;  lawgivers  and 
jurists  as  well  as  a  law  abiding  people ;  governors  and  statesmen 
as  well  as  plain  citizens ;  refinement,  culture  and  art  as  well  as 
productive  industry ;  food  and  raiment  for  the  immortal  soul,  as 
well  as  for  the  body  that  perisheth.  So  that  no  department  of 
study — language,  literature,  philosophy,  history,  politics,  art  or 
science,  in  theory  or  in  application — may  be  neglected  or  dwarfed 
in  any  modern  university  that  shall  be  worthy  of  the  name.  It 
must  include  "no  pent-up  Utica,"  but  "the  whole  unbounded 
Continent"  of  knowledge ;  and  that  means,  of  investigation,  as 
well  as  of  teaching.  It  may  be  said,  that  such  institutions  are 
already  accessible  to  Tennesseans,  outside  of  Tennessee.  I  an- 
swer, that  Tennessee  cannot  afford  to  accept,  or  to  tolerate,  such 
dependence.    It  is  well  enough  that  within  certain  limits  there 
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should  be  free  trade  in  education,  especially  in  post-graduate  or 
special  studies,  for  special  individuals.  But  a  great  State  like 
Tennessee  cannot  consent  that  her  children  should  be  compelled 
to  go  beyond  her  borders  for  any  training  needed  for  their  high- 
est efficiency,  or  her  own  best  service,  in  any  department  of  citi- 
zenship. Outside  of  mere  pecuniary  considerations,  the  loss  to 
the  individual  and  to  the  State,  from  the  expatriation  of  her  chil- 
dren during  the  most  impressible  and  potential  years  of  life,  is 
incalculable,  and  often  can  never  afterwards  be  made  good.  A 
State  which  has  so  lately  vindicated  before  the  world  her  proud 
boast  that  she  contains  within  herself  all  the  necessities  of  mate- 
rial prosperity  should  be  ashamed  to  confess  deficiency  in  the 
elements  of  the  higher  life  of  mind,  heart  and  soul. 

Such  humiliating  confession,  happily,  is  not — at  least  need 
not  be — necessary.  On  this  hill  is  an  historic  institution  which 
bears  already  the  name  of  the  State  University.  This  institution 
antedates  the  Statehood  of  Tennessee.  In  its  origin  it  is  con- 
nected with  her  noblest  traditions.  At  every  step  of  its  life,  in 
prosperity  or  in  disaster,  it  has  been  intimately  connected  with 
the  history  of  the  State.  As  Blount  College,  East  Tennessee 
College,  East  Tennessee  University,  and  finally  as  the  University 
of  Tennessee,  it  has  marked  the  epochs  of  its  own  life  by  its  more 
and  more  intimate  connection  with  the  name  and  with  the  legisla- 
tion of  Tennessee.  (1).  By  Tennessee  it  has  been  made  the  ben- 
eficiary of  the  general  government,  and  for  this  largess  it  has 
made  tenfold  return,  and  vindicated  alike  the  wisdom  of  Con- 
gress and  the  confidence  of  the  State  legislature.  (2).  To-day  it 
stands  here  and  proves  its  right  to  live.  By  its  work,  its  growth, 
its  tenacity  of  life  through  all  hardships,  its  present  condition  of 
activity,  prosperity  and  promise,  it  claims  its  title,  in  fact  as  in 
law,  to  the  proud  name  of  the  University  of  Tennessee.  Mean- 


(1)  .  See  historical  authorities  already  cited.  Sanford's  address 
(Blount  College  and  the  University  of  Tennessee)  is  especially  full  and 
clear  with  regard  to  all  legislative  transactions  affecting  whether  favora- 
bly or  unfavorably,  the  fortunes  of  this  institution. 

(2)  ).  A  distinguished  recent  writer  says:  "To  have  spent  the  adoles- 
cent years  in  making  acquaintance  with  the  great  spiritual  concerns  of 
humanity  under  teachers  and  in  buildings  provided  by  the  public,  is  to 
have  received  into  the  soul  the  germs  of  respect  for  social  order,  and  to 
have  become  inured  to  habits  of  grateful  and  reverential  thought  toward 
the  government  that  gives  this  precious  opportunity." — Sam'l.  Thurber, 
in  Educational  Review,  May  1898. 
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time,  whether  before  or  after  its  adoption  as  the  State  University 
— if  I  am  correctly  informed,  and  I  have  taken  great  pains  to  se- 
cure accuracy  of  statement — not  one  dollar  has  come  to  it  from 
Tennessee  herself,  and  this  great  State  holds  the  unique  position 
of  never  having  made  a  single  appropriation  from  her  own  treas- 
ury to  her  State  University.  In  conferring  upon  the  University 
the  funds  coming  from  the  United  States,  the  State  has  claimed, 
very  properly,  the  right  to  exercise  control  and  to  impose  condi- 
tions; but  she  has  never  recognized  the  duty  of  supplementing 
these  funds  by  her  own  largess,  or  of  expanding  the  usefulness  of 
the  University  beyond  the  limits  possible  to  its  own  unaided  re- 
sources. Her  relation  has  been  that  of  a  step-mother,  jealously 
administering  an  estate — or  rather  of  a  god-mother,  who  gives 
only  a  name.  To-day,  through  my  feeble  voice,  uttered  in  love 
and  in  sorrow,  this  child  of  her  youth  calls  to  the  mother  State : 
Here  I  am ;  look  upon  me ;  I  am  thine ;  take  me ;  own  me ;  love 
me,  and  feed  me  with  the  milk  of  life  from  thine  own  rich  and 
overflowing  breast. 

For  the  creation  of  a  great  State  University  for  Tennessee, 
such  as  this  age  demands,  no  new  foundation  is  needed.  The 
lines  are  here  all  laid  down.  The  work  is  already  begun,  and 
projected,  wisely  and  well,  so  far  as  limited  means  would  allow. 
All  that  is  needed  is  such  liberal  endowment  or  appropriation  as 
will  enable  this  institution  to  carry  forward  and  develop  its  actual 
work  on  a  scale  commensurate  with  the  dignity  of  the  State,  and 
fairly  equal  to  that  of  other  great  State  Universities.  Moreover, 
with  reference  to  the  work  of  higher  education,  Tennessee  now 
occupies  a  singularly  fortunate  position,  in  not  being  hampered 
by  any  embarrassing  historic  conditions.  In  the  interesting 
address  already  quoted,  on  "State  Aid  to  Higher  Education" 
before  the  Johns  Hopkins  University,  President  Adams  traces 
the  early  success  of  some  States,  in  the  development  of  higher 
education,  to  the  policy  of  concentration,  the  comparative  failure 
of  other  States  to  the  opposite  policy  of  subdivision ;  and  I  think 
his  argument  is  profoundly  true.  The  State  of  Virginia — a  State 
less  populous  than  Tennessee,  and  a  far  greater  sufferer  from 
the  war — in  her  appropriation  for  1897  (besides  $15,000  to  a  col- 
ored school)  of  $135,000  to  the  higher  education,  divides  the 
amount  among  not  less  than  six  schools.  (1).    Hardly  any  Vir- 

(1).  These  institutions  are:  Medical  College  of  Virginia  (Richmond) 
$5,000;  University  of  Virginia,  $50,000;  Virginia  Military  Institute  $35,000; 
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ginia  legislator  or  citizen  doubts  that  the  work  might  be  done 
more  economically,  and  quite  as  efficiently,  by  half  that  number 
or  less.  But  Virginia  finds  herself  confronted  by  these  historical 
conditions — and  when  were  Virginians  ever  recreant  to  any  obli- 
gation, of  the  present  or  of  the  past?  Now  Tennessee  stands  in 
this  respect  free  and  unfettered.  She  has  yet,  indeed,  to  make 
the  beginning,  and  this  she  may  do  with  a  wise  regard  only  to 
actual  conditions,  yet  with  the  advantage  of  all  the  experience  of 
others.  There  is  no  department  of  higher  education,  appropriate 
to  the  State,  which  may  not  be  founded  and  developed  here,  or  of 
which,  indeed,  the  beginning  is  not  here  already  made.  For 
every  branch  of  theoretical  or  applied  science,  or  of  the  liberal 
arts,  or  of  the  secular  professions,  the  fruitful  germ  already  exists 
here,  in  full  vitality.  So  far  as  military  training  may  be  deemed 
necessary,  it  is  already  furnished  here.  Teacher  training  already 
exists,  in  special  and  inexpensive  courses,  and  may  be  indefinitely 
extended  without  injury  to,  or  even  competition  with,  the  schol- 
arships provided  in  the  Peabod}'  Normal  College  at  Nashville. 
The  co-education  of  the  sexes — coeval,  indeed,  with  the  earliest 
birth  of  the  institution — has  lately  been  re-established,  under 
most  happy  auspices.  The  feature  of  industrial  training  for 
women,  altogether  congenial  with  other  "leading  objects"  of  the 
institution,  has  been  wisely  added ;  so  that  for  the  highest  practi- 
cal, as  well  as  theoretical  education  of  women,  Tennessee  could 
create  no  better  school  than  is  here  offered.  In  recognition  of 
the  growing  importance  of  this  feature,  a  new  and  beautiful 
building  for  women  students  is  now  to  be  erected.  (2).  In  a 
word,  by  the  simple  and  unerring  evolution  of  natural  law,  under 
the  actual  stress  of  progressive  conditions,  there  has  been  found- 
ed here,  and  consolidated  and  coordinated  into  one  harmonious 
institution,  the  beginning  at  least  of  everything  that  the  wisest 
statesmanship  could  now  devise,  as  necessary  for  a  great  modern 

Virginia  Polytechnic  Institute  (Blacksburg)  $15,000;  William  and  Mary- 
College  (Male  Normal,  Williamsburg)  $15,000;  Female  Normal  (Farm- 
ville)  $15,000  (besides  a  special  appropriation  of  $2,500  for  buildings.) 
The  appropriations  for  1898  were  practically  the  same.  (See  Richmond 
Dispatch,  February  28,  1898.) 

(2).  Since  this  was  written  I  grieve  to  learn  that  the  building  must 
be  postponed,  for  want  of  means.  What  an  opportunity  for  the  Legisla- 
ture of  Tennessee  to  devote  its  first  appropriation  for  the  State  Univer- 
sity to  the  erection  and  equipment  of  a  worthy  building  for  the  industrial 
training  of  women — an  object  to  which,  in  its  excellent  "Winthrop  Nor- 
mal and  Industrial  College,"  my  own  little  State  of  South  Carolina  has 
lately  given  over  $200,000,  and  is  still  giving  $30,000  a  year. 
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University.  It  only  needs  nurture  and  development  to  grow  into 
greatness.  An  annual  sum  less  than  Virginia  divides  among  six 
institutions,  or  less  than  a  third  of  what  some  States,  less  popu- 
lous than  Tennessee,  now  give  to  a  single  University,  added  to 
the  resources  already  here,  which  have  not  cost  the  State  one 
cent,  would  give  to  Tennessee  on  this  hill  an  institution  of  learn- 
ing equal  to  the  best,  and  worthy  of  her  noblest  ambition.  Can 
it  be  possible  that  this  great  and  powerful  State — so  rich  in  her 
resources,  so  justly  proud  of  her  possessions  and  her  achieve- 
ments— can  be  dead  to  the  plea  of  self-interest,  of  State  pride, 
and  of  duty  to  herself  and  her  children?  Not  for  the  University, 
but  for  herself — for  her  own  life  and  safety  and  prosperity — she 
should  stretch  forth  her  mighty  hand,  and  bid  it  live  and  grow, 
till  it  be  worthy  of  her  own  greatness  and  renown. 


My  Friends ;  once  my  Fellow  Citizens  : 

In  closing  this  already  too  long  address,  looking  probably 
for  the  last  time  into  your  faces  and  upon  these  familiar  scenes, 
I  cannot  help  remembering  again  that  I  once  lived  in  Tennessee. 
In  part  in  Nashville,  in  part  in  Knoxville,  I  passed  some  of  the 
happiest,  some  of  the  saddest,  some  of  the  busiest  years  of  my 
life,  of  which  memories  crowd  upon  me  too  many  and  too  deep 
for  utterance.  All  over  the  State,  outside  of  these  cities,  I  have 
friends,  of  the  living  and  of  the  dead.  Among  the  latter  I  must 
pause  to  mention  one,  honored  and  loved  by  many  besides  my- 
self— the  late  Leonidas  Trousdale,  alumnus  and  trustee  of  this 
University — my  friend,  co-worker  and  leader  in  common  labors 
for  public  education  all  over  this  State — noble  gentleman,  de- 
voted public  servant — peace  to  his  ashes !  My  own  child  and 
grandchildren  still  live  in  Tennessee,  and  my  heart  ever  turns 
with  fond  remembrance  to  the  home  of  my  younger  and  stronger 
days.  As  I  consider  this  great  State;  as  I  remember  the  jour- 
neys I  have  made  up  and  down  her  spacious  borders,  to  speak 
for  education ;  as  I  study  upon  the  map  her  beautiful  configura- 
tion, and  think  of  her  vast  and  undeveloped  resources,  I  am 
reminded  of  a  fairy  tale  we  have  all  read  in  childhood.  A 
lovely  princess  was  sunk,  by  the  influence  of  a  malign  fairy,  into 
a  deep  sleep.  Her  officers  and  servants  all  fell  into  a  like  slum- 
ber. Around  her  palace  grew  up  a  hedge  of  bushes  and  thorns 
that  shut  it  from  the  world ;  and  it  was  fated  that  she  should  so 
sleep  until,  after  a  hundred  years, a  beautiful  chosen  prince  should 
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come,  and  call  her  and  her  palace  back  to  life.  Yet  even  in  her 
sleep,  the  story  says,  she  was  beautiful ;  her  heaving  breast  gave 
signs  of  life,  the  bloom  of  youth  mantled  on  her  cheeks,  and  she 
grew  into  ever  more  lovely  womanhood ;  but  still  she  slept  on,  till 
the  time  had  come.  So,  too,  it  seems  to  me,  lies  this  virgin  State 
— this  sleeping  beauty  of  Empire  !  Her  feet  bathed  in  the  waters 
of  the  mighty  Mississippi — her  lovely  body  clasped  in  the  sinu- 
ous arms  of  the  Cumberland  and  the  Tennessee — her  head  pil- 
lowed where  the  morning  sunlight  kisses  the  summits  of  the 
Unaka  Mountains,  and  flashes  thence  over  this  glorious  valley, 
she  sleeps.  Yet  beautiful,  too,  in  her  sleep — her  bosom  heaving 
with  the  breath  of  unconscious  and  undeveloped  power,  her 
limbs  instinct  with  all  the  potent  forces  of  life — she  lies  dormant 
in  the  gorgeous  palace  of  her  rich  inheritance,  while  around  her 
rankle  the  hedges  that  hide  her  glories  from  the  world.  She 
Sleeps:  the  hundred  years  are  past,  and  the  beautiful  prince  that 
shall  awake  her  is  not  yet  come.  But  he  is  coming.  His  herald 
trumpet  has  already  sounded  to  the  world  in  your  capital  city.  His 
approaching  footsteps  are  tipping  your  mountain-tops  with  light, 
deepening  your  valleys  with  richer  verdure,  touching  your  rip- 
pling streams  to  sweeter  music.  His  voice  is  heard  in  the  whir- 
ring wheels  of  industry,  in  the  scream  of  the  steam  engine,  in  the 
church  bell — in  every  note  that  sounds  the  march  of  progress  or 
of  hope  for  mankind.  His  name  is  ENLIGHTENMENT.  His 
watchword  is  EDUCATION— his  tabernacle  is  the  SCHOOL 
— his  palace,  the  UNIVERSITY.  He  is  coming;  and  when  he 
comes,  in  full  and  gracious  presence,  he  will  set  his  throne  on  this 
very  hill  where  we  now  are.  Let  him  come,  and  come  quickly. 
Let  him  rouse  this  Sleeping  Princess,  and  taking  the  crown  that 
has  so  long  awaited  her,  let  him  crown  Tennessee  the  Queen  that 
she  should  be,  and  shall  be,  if  she  will  but  awake.  May  God  bless 
Tennessee;  and  through  the  awakened  heart  and  hand  of  Ten- 
nessee, may  God  bless  this  University. 
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HISTORICAL  NOTE 
In  connection  with  page  297,  of  Dr.  Joynes'  address. 

At  the  request  of  the  Editor,  Dr.  Joynes  has  supplied  the  following 
additional  reminiscences  of  a  most  interesting  and  important  period  in 
the  development  of  the  University. 

It  would  be  delightful  for  me  to  indulge  in  personal  and 
other  reminiscences  of  those  days.  But  this  is  not  an  historical 
address.  For  this  there  would  be,  indeed,  but  little  justification. 
The  University  of  Tennessee  has  been  fortunate  in  her  histo- 
rians, as  in  her  history.  In  recent  years  we  have  had  the  ''Early 
History,"  (1)  down  to  the  year  1879,  by  Col.  Moses  White,  lineal 
and  loyal  descendant  of  the  first  two  great  benefactors  of  the  in- 
stitution; the  history  contributed  to  Merriam's  Higher  Edu- 
cation in  Tennessee  by  Professor  T.  C.  Karns  (2),  whose  pains- 
taking accuracy  in  investigation  and  power  of  luminous  state- 
ment may  yet,  I  hope,  bear  wider  fruit  in  the  field  of  history; 
and  lastly  the  admirable  Centennial  address,  by  Edward  T.  San- 
ford,  Esq.,  (3)  in  whose  thorough  and  scholarly  exposition  I 
recognize,  ripened  by  experience  and  culture,  the  same  qualities 
that  distinguished  him  as  a  student.  These  excellent  mono- 
graphs, as  well  as  the  abundant  material  accessible  in  other  pub- 
lished documents,  would  render  any  extended  historical  remarks 
now  inopportune.  Yet  in  an  institution  as  great  as  this  Univer- 
sity is,  and  greater  still  to  be,  whatever  illustrates  its  successive 
epochs  must  be  of  permanent  value ;  and,  as  an  actor  in  one  of 
the  most  interesting  periods  of  its  history,  not  yet  fully  under- 
stood, I  deem  it  proper  that,  before  passing  to  my  special  discus- 
sion, I  should  premise  a  few  remarks  with  regard  to  some  im- 
portant events  in  which  I  was  either  personally  concerned,  or  of 
which  I  have  personal  knowledge  not  easily  accessible  to  the 
historian. 

(1.)  Early  History  of  the  University  of  Tennessee,  by  Moses  White, 
Knoxville,  1879.  The  first  site  for  Blount  College  was  donated  by  Col. 
James  White;  the  first  site  for  East  Tennessee  College  by  Moses  White 
— the  former  the  great-grandfather,  the  latter  the  grandfather  of  the  pres- 
ent Col.  Moses  White. 

(2)  .  Higher  Education  in  Tennessee,  by  L.  S.  Merriam,  Ph.  D. 
Government  Printing  Office,  Washington,  1893. 

(3)  .  Blount  College  and  the  University  of  Tennessee.  By  Edward 
T.  Sanford,  A.  M.    Knoxville,  1894. 
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The  period  from  1878  to  1882  was,  indeed,  an  epoch  in  the 
history  of  the  University.  I  was  a  period  of  transition — what  the 
scientists  call  a  "formative"  period — a  period  of  agitation,  and  of 
preparation,  rather  perhaps  than  of  actual  achievement.  In  the 
Faculty,  and  equally  in  the  Board  of  Trustees,  it  was  a  period  of 
ferment,  and  to  some  extent,  of  conflict — not  of  persons  but  of 
ideas.  The  new  was  come  into  collision  with  the  old — the  pro- 
gressive with  the  conservative,  as  constantly  occurs  in  human 
affairs,  and  with  the  almost  inevitable  result :  the  new  at  first 
encroaches,  then  recedes,  and  again  returns,  to  triumph  finally, 
yet  not  always  on  the  lines  of  the  first  advance.  The  records  of 
the  Faculty  and  of  the  Trustees  of  that  day  would  furnish  inter- 
esting illustrations  of  this  principle.  Some  important  measures 
were  accomplished ;  others  were  attempted  and  deferred,  to  find 
their  consummation  at  a  later  day.  Among  these  I  may  men- 
tion especially  the  fuller  recognition  of  the  "leading  objects"  of 
this  institution,  and  the  ampler  provision  for  the  various 
branches  of  industrial  science,  such  as  we  now  see  in  full  prog- 
ress to  yet  larger  development.  But  the  beginning  was  made 
then. 

Among  the  internal  reforms  effected  at  this  time,  I  will 
mention  the  introduction  of  the  elective  system  of  study,  along 
with  the  diversification  of  courses,  which  is  the  very  germ  of 
university  organization ;  and — not  less  important,  the  assertion  of 
the  honor  principle,  and  of  the  civil,  or  rather  parental,  relation, 
in  lieu  of  the  military  law,  as  the  basis  of  the  discipline  of  the 
University  (1)  a  fundamental  moral  reform  which,  I  am  glad  to 
know,  has  been  still  further  extended  in  recent  times.  To  this  I 
may  add :  the  addition  of  a  Commercial  or  Business  Department ; 
the  organization  of  the  system  of  Accredited  (then  called  Asso- 
ciated) Schools ;  the  establishment  of  Teacher  Scholarships ;  and, 
especially,  of  a  State  Summer  Normal  School  at  the  University, 
under  the  direction  of  the  State  Superintendent  (2);  measures 


(1)  .  See  Alterations  and  Amendments  of  By-Laws  and  Regulations, 
July,  1880. 

(2)  .  The  first  "State  Normal  Institute"  was  held  at  the  University 
in  the  summer  of  1881.  In  1880  authority  was  granted  to  the  Faculty  by 
the  Trustees  to  establish  a  summer  Normal  School  at  the  University,  in 
the  hope  that,  by  the  next  year,  such  recognition  and  aid  might  be 
assured  from  the  State  as  to  make  this  school  a  permanent  feature  (see 
Catalogue  1879-80,  p.  31).  Under  this  authority  "the  experiment  was 
made  of  a  free  Normal  School  in  the  University  for  six  weeks  of  the 
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designed  to  connect  the  University  more  intimately  with  the 
State  system  of  public  education,  and  with  the  teachers  of  the 
State — a  connection  and  cooperation  most  important  to  the  suc- 
cess of  a  State  university. 

Of  the  acts  of  legislation  in  behalf  of  the  University  at  this 
time  I  need  not  speak  in  detail,  for  they  are  well  known.  (3)  Mr. 
Sanford,  in  his  Centennial  address  already  referred  to,  justly 
designates  the  year  1879,  which  witnessed  this  legislation,  as 
"auspicious,"  and  "ever  memorable  in  the  history  of  the  Uni- 
versity." The  several  measures  referred  to  had  all  one  purpose : 
to  declare  and  confirm  the  more  intimate  relation  of  this  institu- 
tion to  the  State,  as  henceforth  "The  University  of  Tennessee," 
in  fact  as  well  as  in  name.  They  are  in  the  highest  sense  his- 
torical. I  trust  they  were,  in  a  still  larger  sense,  prophetic,  and 
that  the  future  may  confirm  and  extend  their  significance. 

In  view  of  their  great  importance,  however,  I  may  perhaps 
be  justified  in  adding  a  few  facts  of  unwritten  history,  with  which 
I  was  more  intimately  concerned  than  any  one  else,  because  I 
was  personally  entrusted  with  the  preparation  and  presentation 
of  these  measures  before  the  Legislature. 

It  was  my  fortune  to  be  deputed  to  attend  upon  the  session 
of  the  Legislature  of  1879,  to  look  after  the  interests  of  the  Uni- 
versity— by  what  authority  I  do  not  now  precisely  remember.  I 
may,  however,  recall  the  fact  that  Messrs.  O.  P.  Temple  and 
John  M.  Fleming,  of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  were  specially  active 


summer  vacation,  in  which  a  portion  of  the  Faculty  volunteered  their 
services,  with  the  aid  of  the  Superintendent  of  Knox  county  and  other 
experienced  teachers."  This  School  was  attended  by  nearly  100  teachers. 
(See  Biennial  Report  of  Board  of  Trustees,  January  1,  1881 — in  which 
President  Humes  urges  cooperation  on  the  part  of  the  State.)  In  the 
summer  of  1881,  the  first  State  Normal  School  (or  Institute)  was  held 
for  four  weeks,  with  an  attendance  of  over  200  teachers.  It  was  organ- 
ized by  State  Superintendent  W.  S.  Doak,  with  the  aid  of  an  executive 
committee  from  the  faculty  of  the  University,  and  was  conducted  by  a 
full  corps  of  teachers,  both  from  the  University  and  from  abroad.  (See 
Catalogue  1880-81.  Supplement,  and  1881-82,  p.  33.)  A  similar  State 
Institute,  endowed  like  our  own  by  the  Peabody  Board,  was  attended  by 
the  writer  at  Spartanburg,  South  Carolina,  in  1880 — the  example  of  which 
doubtless,  to  some  extent,  influenced  action  for  Tennessee. 

(3).  The  measures  referred  to  were  as  follows:  An  Act  to  change 
the  name  of  East  Tennessee  University,  (Approved  March  11,  1879); 
Joint  Resolution  regulating  appointment  of  Trustees,  and  providing  for 
appointment  of  Board  of  Visitors  to  University  of  Tennessee,  (Ap- 
proved March  24,  1879) ;  An  Act  to  provide  a  more  efficient  and  salutary 
method  of  appointment  of  State  Cadets  in  the  University  of  Tennessee, 
(Approved  March  26,  1879.) 
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on  this  behalf.  The  primary  object  of  the  mission  was,  indeed, 
mainly  negative — that  is,  to  combat  existing  prejudice  against 
the  University  and  to  prevent  unfriendly  legislation,  which  there 
was  then  reason  to  fear.  In  addition  it  was  desired  to  secure  for 
the  University  the  legal  title  of  University  of  Tennessee,  to  which 
it  was  thought  the  institution  had  already  a  legitimate  claim.  (1). 
The  other  measures  which  actually  resulted  were  all  corollaries 
to  this  and,  to  some  extent,  afterthoughts.  The  Act  regulating 
the  appointment  of  State  Cadets,  and  thus  making  the  University 
an  integral  part  of  the  public  school  system  of  the  State,  was  my 
own  suggestion,  but  was  shaped  under  the  advice  of  Col.  Flem- 
ing, who  had  been  State  Superintendent  of  Education.  The 
joint  resolution  regulating  the  appointment  of  Trustees  and  pro- 
viding for  a  Board  of  Visitors  came  from  the  suggestion  of 
Judge  O.  P.  Temple,  communicated  to  me  after  I  reached  Nash- 
ville. Comprehending  at  once  the  reduction  and  the  derealiza- 
tion of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  with  the  effectual  termination  of 
all  political  or  local  antagonisms  therein,  and  through  the  Board 
of  Visitors  drawing  the  institution  nearer  to  the  State  and  secur- 
ing for  it  an  official  body  of  influential  friends,  these  measures 
bear  signal  testimony  to  Judge  Temple's  far-sighted  judgment 
and  are  a  conspicuous  proof,  among  others,  of  his  ever  active 
interest  in  behalf  of  the  University.  (2). 

In  addition  to  framing  and  promoting  these  several  acts  of 
legislation,  my  mission — which  was  prolonged  through  several 
weeks — was  also  largely  personal  and  social.  There  were  preju- 
dice and  opposition  in  the  Legislature  to  be  overcome,  as  well  as 
indications  of  hostility  from  without.  Inexperienced  as  I  was  in 
such  work,  it  is  possible  that,  had  I  been  left  alone,  some  or  all 
of  the  desired  measures  might  have  failed.    Hence  I  wish  here 

(1)  .  Col.  Moses  White  in  his  "Early  History"  p.  51  attributes  the 
suggestion  of  this  name  to  the  Alumni  Association,  and  especially  to  Dr. 
Frank  A.  Ramsey,  in  1876.  It  is  certain  that  the  name  was  in  quite  com- 
mon use  before  its  enaction  by  law.  The  writer  has  in  his  possession  an 
address  (by  himself  to  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  of  the  University)  delivered  and 
printed  in  1878  "before  the  students  of  the  University  of  Tennessee," 
prior  to  this  enactment — a  title  which  could  not  have  been  employed  if 
such  usage  had  not  existed. 

(2)  .  The  Catalogue  of  1878-79,  besides  ex-officio  members,  contains 
the  names  of  45  Trustees,  of  whom  38  were  from  East  Tennessee  and  36 
from  Knoxville  or  its  vicinity.  Political  parties  were  also  nearly  equally 
divided,  and  the  election  of  new  members — by  this  measure  deferred — 
would  have  threatened  the  revival  of  party  jealousies. 
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to  put  on  record  the  fact  that  their  success  was  largely  due  to 
Hon.  Z.  W.  Ewing,  of  Pulaski,  in  the  Senate,  and  Hon.  Harvey 
Mathes,  of  Memphis,  in  the  House,  and,  hardly  less,  to  Hon. 
David  D.  Anderson,  of  Knoxville,  who  was  then  in  Nashville,  on 
legal  business.  The  assistance  rendered  by  these  gentlemen  in 
every  form,  and  at  every  stage  of  procedure,  it  is  beyond  my 
power  to  acknowledge ;  and  for  their  services  at  this  time  they 
deserve  to  be  enrolled  among  the  benefactors  of  the  University. 
The  Hon.  Leonidas  Trousdale  also — at  that  time  State  Superin- 
tendent of  Education  and  ex-ofhcio  Trustee — ever  active  as  he 
was  in  behalf  of  public  education  and  of  the  interests  of  this  Uni- 
versity, rendered  constant  and  zealous  aid. 

There  was,  however,  one  result  of  this  mission,  which  was 
not  on  the  legislative  program.  This  was  the  union  with  this 
University  of  the  Nashville  Medical  College,  and  the  creation  of 
the  Medical  Department  of  the  University  of  Tennessee.  This 
College  had  lately  been  organized  by  a  group  of  brilliant  young 
physicians,  and  was  then  struggling  to  establish  itself  against  the 
influence  of  an  older  institution,  recently  strengthened  by  affilia- 
tion with  Vanderbilt  University.  In  this  case,  as  is  not  unusual 
in  diplomacy,  the  ambassador  went  beyond  his  instructions.  It 
happened  that  two  members  of  that  Faculty  were  my  personal 
friends,  the  Dean,  the  late  Dr.  W.  P.  Jones,  and  the  distinguished 
surgeon,  Dr.  Duncan  Eve.  It  was  in  conference  with  these  two 
gentlemen,  and  considering  the  condition  of  their  institution  and 
of  ours — each  struggling  under  strong  opposition  for  a  firmer 
and  larger  existence — that  I  first  suggested  the  union  of  the 
two,  for  which  I  knew  ample  precedents  elsewhere.  Together 
we  outlined  a  scheme  of  union  which,  on  my  return  to  Knox- 
ville, was  laid  before  members  of  our  Board.  The  result  was, 
first,  a  conference  by  committees,  and  afterwards  the  formal  and 
official  union.  It  was  later  my  great  privilege,  on  the  15th  of 
June,  1881,  to  represent  the  University  on  the  laying  of  the  cor- 
nerstone of  the  new  Medical  College  on  Broad  street.  (1).  This 
was  the  first,  I  believe,  of  the  purely  professional  departments 
added  to  the  University,  and  in  it,  naturally,  I  feel  a  special  per- 
sonal pride.  I  am  equally  glad,  now,  to  welcome  the  excellent 
Law  School — also,  I  believe,  the  result  of  private  initiative — 


(1).  For  full  report  of  proceedings,  see  Nashville  Daily  American, 
June  16,  1881. 
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which  adds  so  greatly  to  the  attractions  of  the  University.  After 
this  wholesome  assimilation  of  a  medical  department,  it  is  amus- 
ing to  read,  in  Col.  White's  history,  how  near  the  University  itself 
once  came  to  being  swallowed  whole  by  the  doctors.  (2). 

There  was,  also,  one  other  service  performed  by  myself — ■ 
unconsciously  indeed,  and  as  a  mere  agent — which  has  been  so 
far-reaching  in  beneficent  influence,  here  and  elsewhere,  that  I 
feel  it  is  deserving  of  special  mention.  Among  the  earliest  meas- 
ures, after  I  came  here,  looking  to  the  enlargement  of  the  Uni- 
versity in  the  direction  of  its  "leading  objects/'  it  was  deter- 
mined to  divide  an  existing  department  and  to  fill,  in  the  sum- 
mer of  1879,  the  new  chair  of  "Agriculture  and  Horticulture, 
including  Botany."  Col.  Moses  White  was  chairman  of  the 
committee  appointed  to  secure  candidates.  He  requested  me  to 
correspond  for  him  with  the  Faculties  of  various  institutions  of 
learning,  which  I  did,  far  and  wide.  Among  the  persons  rec- 
ommended was  John  M.  McBryde,  then  a  quiet  farmer  in  Albe- 
marle County,  Virginia.  A  happy  instinct  led  me  to  pursue  a 
correspondence  with  him,  which,  seconded  by  Col.  White's 
sound  judgment,  led  to  his  recommendation  by  the  committee 
and  his  election  by  the  Board  of  Trustees.  Of  this  fortunate  ac- 
tion the  result,  in  public  service  and  public  benefit,  in  Tennes- 
see, in  South  Carolina  and  in  Virginia,  is  unmeasured  and  im- 
measurable. I  need  not  speak  of  Dr.  McBryde  in  the  presence 
of  those  who,  in  his  works  and  in  his  reputation,  know  him  so 
well.  Yet,  while  I  can  claim  no  credit  beyond  perhaps  the  happy 
recognition  of  modest  merit,  I  shall  always  feel  grateful  that  I 
was  instrumental,  even  indirectly,  in  bringing  into  the  public 
service  the  great  powers  of  this  able  and  useful  man.  In  his  na- 
tive South  Carolina  his  name  is  a  household  word;  and  he  is 
building  himself  a  monument  aere  perennius  in  his  adopted  State 
of  Virginia.  The  University  of  Tennessee  first  called  and  trained 
him  to  these  high  functions ;  and  I  gratefully  claim  my  humble 
share  in  giving  him  to  this  University. 


(2).    Early  History,  etc.,  p.  23. 
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NINETY-FIRST  COMMENCEMENT,  UNIVERSITY  OF  TEN- 
NESSEE, JUNE  12  TO  15,  1898. 

The  baccalaureate  sermon  was  delivered  by  Bishop  A.  W.  Wilson,  of 
Baltimore,  Md.,  the  senior  bishop  of  the  Methodist  Church,  South. 

Bishop  Wilson's  address  was  Theology  in  the  strictest  sense  of  the 
word.  It  was  deep,  yet  clear  to  all  and  his  remarks  carried  with  them  the 
conviction  of  the  earnestness  of  the  speaker. 

As  a  text  he  selected  Hebrews  VII,  18-19,  "For  there  is  verily  a  dis- 
annulling of  the  commandment  going  before  for  the  weakness  and  un- 
profitableness thereof.  For  the  law  made  nothing  perfect,  but  the  bringing 
in  of  a  better  hope  did,  by  which  we  draw  nigh  unto  God." 

The  discourse  of  the  evening  was  devoted  to  a  demonstration  of  the 
fact  that  "law  made  nothing  perfect"  but  was  the  means  by  which  the  world 
and  man,  as  a  factor  in  the  world,  came  nearer  to  the  perfect  as  he  came 
nearer  to  God. 

The  failure  of  Lw  and  a  need  of  something  better — something  to  take 
a  higher  place  in  the  world's  morality  and  its  striving  for  the  perfect  was 
demonstrated  clearly  to  the  minds  of  all. 

By  scripture  quotations  it  is  seen  that  law  is  not  of  a  human  origin  but 
in  principle  and  its  formal  outgrowth  is  divine.  It  is  of  a  divine  origin  so 
that  it  could  not  be  an  utter  and  absolute  failure.  Law  has  a  moral  quality 
and  is  nothing  if  not  of  a  moral  nature  and  influence.  It  is  a  distinct  enun- 
ciation for  the  government  of  people.  It  does  not  make  mere  conventional 
propositions  but  it  has  a  moral  power  behind  it.  All  conventional,  social 
and  civil  reforms  are  the  outcome  of  the  summary  of  moral  requirements. 

Human  life,  although  governed  by  law  refers  back  to  immediate  rela- 
tionship to  God. 

It  is  very  true  that  the  operation  of  the  ten  commandments  may  be 
merged  into  something  different  and  higher,  yet  the  laws  were  made  for 
those  who  cannot  appreciate  them  in  any  other  form.  It  is  the  recognition 
of  God  for  the  basis  of  law.  Break  one  of  these  laws  and  you  hear  His 
voice  calling  you  back.    "I  am  the  Lord"  is  the  principle  and  power. 

These  old  books  of  the  Bible  came  to  us  in  the  same  tangled  condition 
as  this  world,  with  jungles,  valleys,  hills,  mountains  and  undergrowth,  but 
in  all  is  found  the  presence  of  God — His  hand  is  ever  present. 

Sacrificial  elements  bring  man  nearer  to  God  and  God  nearer  to  man. 
Many  old  earthly  systems  are  not  now  practical  but  all  are  suggestive  of  the 
principle — that  there  is  a  God. 

God  asks  nothing  less  than  perfection.  He  will  be  satisfied  with  noth- 
ing less.  Eternal  years  are  His  and  when  God  undertakes  to  do  anything 
His  work  in  the  end  will  be  perfect.  He  did  not  provide  for  freedom  from 
sin  but  there  are  atonements  for  certain  sins  according  to  the  law  and  there 
are  many  kinds  of  sin  for  which  no  provisions  are  made.  The  law  will  not 
cover  them  and  with  them  there  is  no  road  to  the  perfect  in  Christ,  but 
everyone  that  believes  on  His  word  will  be  forgiven.    The  law  fails  and  the 
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need  of  the  help  of  God  is  felt.  By  believing  the  Word  there  is  a  way  open 
for  a  broader,  better,  deeper  and  truer  forgiveness  of  sins. 

Perfection  is  possible,  because  it  has  been  realized  by  the  Son  of  God. 

God  wants  the  very  best  of  which  man  is  capable.  He  asks  this  and 
will  have  nothing  else. 

The  great  problems  of  our  social  life  are  to  be  settled  just  exactly  on 
the  basis  Jesus  Christ  has  laid  down,  or  not  settled  at  all.  From  the  time 
He  came  into  the  world  He  stirred  up  men  and  made  them  dissatisfied  and 
will  keep  them  in  such  a  condition  so  that  they  will  strive  for  the  higher 
life.  The  ferment  will  keep  on  until  they  reach  the  perfection,  laid  down 
by  God. 

Step  by  step  the  world  is  growing  upward.  It  is  not  going  downward 
or  our  gospel  is  a  lie.  We  know  what  great  things  our  God  can  do  and  per- 
fection— the  final  outcome  will  see  his  heart  satisfied. 

Law  has  been  left  behind  and  we  have  come  to  the  City  of  Zion.  We 
are  lifted  above  the  narrow  limits  of  earth — outside  the  bonds  of  law.  *  *  * 

A  few  words  of  admonition  were  given  the  members  of  the  graduating 
class.  They  were  urgedl  to  strive  for  the  best — to  begin  now  and  not  be 
thrown  into  the  abyss  of  nothingness;  to  strive  for  the  highest  in  life. 

THE  ALUMNI  ADDRESS  AND  BANQUET,  MONDAY  EVENING, 

JUNE  13th. 

The  Alumni  address  for  1898  was  delivered  by  Professor  Eben  Alex- 
ander, formerly  professor  of  Greek  in  the  University  of  Tennessee,  now 
holding  the  same  chair  in  the  University  of  North  Carolina.  During  the 
last  administration  of  President  Cleveland  he  was  U.  S.  Minister  to  the 
court  of  Greece.  Professor  Alexander  was  a  student  in  the  University  of 
Tennessee  from  1867  to  1869. 

The  exercises  were  opened  by  music  and  prayer  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Ring- 
gold, rector  of  St.  John's  Episcopal  Church,  after  which  the  annual  poem 
was  read  by  Mr.  Norman  H.  Pitman,  entitled  "The  Sculptor." 

The  president  of  the  association  then  introduced  Dr.  Alexander,  who 
was  already  known  to  most  of  the  auaience. 

Dr.  Alexander's  address  was  devoted  to  a  plea  for  the  more  general 
study  of  the  classical  languages.  "Pudd'nhead  Wilson,  one  of  our  greatest 
philosophers,"  he  said,  "  defines  a  classic  as  a  book  which  people  praise 
and  don't  read." 

He  ent  on  to  show  in  a  masterly  manner  that  we  are  in  these 
days  of  practical  utility,  devoting  too  much  of  our  time  in  colleges  and  pre- 
paratory schools  to  the  study  of  science  and  modern  languages,  when  the 
basis  of  all  science  and  modern  languages  may  be  found  in  the  Greek  and 
Latin  classics.  It  is  impossible  almost,  especially  in  the  south  and  west, 
where  our  lives  are  controlled  so  much  by  circumstances,  to  educate  a  boy 
for  the  exact  work  in  life  he  is  to  do. 

"Take,  if  you  please,  any  ten  men  of  your  acquaintance,  find  out  what 
work  in  life  they  had  especially  in  view  during  their  school  and  college 
years,  and  then  think  what  their  work  has  actually  been." 

"Sober,  common  sense  will  convince  anybody  that  the  best  training  is 
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a  broad  and  liberal  education  as  a  basis,  with  professional  education  built 
upon  that  instead  of  upon  itself  or  nothing." 

Then  he  proceeded  to  show  by  numerous  illustrations  and  most  con- 
vincing argument  that  study  of  the  classics  offers  the  best  means  to  attain 
this  liberal  education. 

One  of  the  strongest  arguments  in  favor  of  the  study  of  the  classics  is 
the  praise  which  its  close  and  earnest  student  showers  upon  it.  Not  pro- 
fessors or  teachers  who  are  paid  for  praising  it,  but  "men  who  have  reached 
the  mountain  top  and  are  able  to  guide  us  who  are  struggling  below — men 
like  Gladstone,  Mill,  ^owell,  Freeman,  Chamberlain,  Woolsey,  Palgrave, 
Joynes,  Hoffman  and  Helmholtz." 

The  speaker  pointed  out  that  in  giving  more  time  to  the  study  of  the 
classics,  it  need  not  be  at  the  expense  of  modern  languages  or  science. 

"There  is  plenty  of  room  for  the  ancient  and  modern  languages.  They 
each  have  their  own  place  in  the  scheme  of  education.  One  cannot  be  made 
to  fill  the  other's  place." 

"Nothing  except  the  classical  languages  has  yet  been  found  great 
enough  to  serve  as  the  central  group  of  studies." 

THE  BANQUET. 

At  10  o'clock,  immediately  after  the  alumni  address  at  the  University 
Science  Hall,  members  of  the  University  Alumni  association  numbering 
nearly  100,  gathered  around  the  banquet  tables  at  the  Hotel  Imperial 
where  a  most  sumptuous  and  dainty  menu  was  served  in  elegant  style,  in- 
terspersed with  the  melodious  strains  of  music  from  Prof.  Chas.  P.  Gar- 
ratt's  orchestra.  Hon.  Jas.  B.  Frazier,  of  Chattanooga,  acted  as  toast- 
master  for  the  evening.  The  folloing  program  of  regular  toasts  was 
carried  out: 

Chairman— President  J.  W.  Caldwell,  '75. 

Toastmaster — Hon.  J.  B.  Frazier,  '78. 

"Brevity  is  a  great  praise  of  eloquence." — Cicero. 

"Short  speeches  fly  about  like  darts." — Pitt. 

"Wanted — Gilt  edged  five  minute  talkers." — Newspaper  Advertisment. 
TOASTS. 

The  University  of  Tennessee — President  Chas.  W.  Dabney. 
"Our  love  for  thee  shall  e'er  endure, 

Thine  be  through  lapse  of  years  the  happy  lot 
Of  change  that  e'er  more  perfect  makes." 

— James  W.  Wallace,  Class  Poet,  '76. 
The  Brotherhood  of  Alumni — Dr.  E.  S.  Joynes. 

"Blest  be  the  tie  that  binds." 
Our  Association  and  the  University — Richard  F.  Gaut,  '78. 
"The  force  of  union  conquers  all." — Homer. 

The  Faculty  of  Arts,  Science  and  Letters — Dean  Thomas  W.  Jordan. 
"How  infinite  in  faculties." — Shakespeare. 

"Rev.  Samuel  Carrick,  Our  First  President.— Prof.  T.  C.  Karnes,  '71. 
"Liberal,  tolerant  and  refined." 
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Law,  Literature  and  Life — Charles  Nelson,  Esq. 
"Let  observation  with  extensive  view, 
Survey  mankind  from  China  to  Peru." — Dr.  Johnson. 
The  Alumnae— C.  W.  Portlock,  B.  L.,  '98. 
"The  test  of  civilization  is  its  estimate  of  woman." — Curtes. 
The  Fraternal  Side  of  College  Life— James  B.  Wright. 
"Fraternity  is  comradeship;  and  comradeship 
Is  the  zest  of  life."— Old  Writer. 
Our  Country. — Hon.  Wm.  Rule. 

"Let  our  object  be  our  country,  our  whole 
Country  and  nothing  but  our  country." — Webster. 
Song — "America" — Sung  in  unison. 
Song — "Auld  Lang  Svne" — Sung  in  unison. 

ANNUAL  ADDRESS  BEFORE  THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  TEN- 
NESSEE, TUESDAY  MORNING,  JUNE  14th. 

The  annual  address  before  the  University  was  delivered  by  Dr.  E.  S. 
Joynes,  Professor  of  Modern  Languages  and  Belles  Letters  in  the  South 
Carolina  University.  Prof.  Joynes,  at  one  time  held  a  chair  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Tennessee,  which  fact  rendered  his  address,  "The  University  and 
the  State,"  of  especial  value  and  interest. 

At  a  meeting  on  the  afternoon  of  June  14th,  1898,  the  Board  of  Trus- 
tees of  the  University  of  Tennessee  adopted  the  following  resolution: 

Resolved,  That  the  thanks  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  University 
of  Tennessee  are  hereby  most  sincerely  and  cordially  extended  to  Dr. 
Edward  S.  Joynes  for  his  able  and  eloquent  address  this  day  delivered 
before  the  University;  and  that  the  secretary  forward  to  him  a  copy  of 
this  resolution,  with  the  request  that  the  address  be  forwarded  to  this 
Board  for  publication. 

EDWARD  S.  JOYNES,  born  in  Virginia,  1834.  M.  A.  University  Vir- 
ginia, 1853.  LL.  D.  William  and  Mary  College,  Virginia,  1878.  As- 
sistant Professor  Ancient  Languages,  University  Virginia,  1853-56. 
Student  University  Berlin,  Germany,  1856-58.  Professor  Greek  and 
German,  William  and  Mary  College,  Virginia,  1858-66.  Professor 
Modern  Languages  and  English,  Washington  and  Lee  University, 
1866-75.  Professor  Modern  Languages  and  English,  Vanderbilt 
University,  1875-78.  Professor  University  of  Tennessee,  English  and 
Belles  Lettres,  1878-80.  Professor  Modern  and  English  Languages 
and  Literature,  1880-82.  Professor  South  Carolina  College,  1882-88. 
Professor  Modern  Languages,  1888. —  Author  or  editor  of  well- 
known  text-books  for  modern  language  study;  among  these:  Classic 
French  Plays  (Corneille,  Moliere,  Racine);  Minimum  French  Gram- 
mar and  Reader;  Schiller's  Maria  Stuart,  etc.  (H.  Holt  &  Co.,  New 
York);  Joynes-Meissner  German  Grammar;  German  Reader;  French 
Fairy  Tales,  etc.  (D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.,  Boston).  Also  writer  or 
lecturer  on  various  educational  topics. 

Dr.  Joynes  has  always  been  a  zealous  promoter  of  public  education 
in  all  its  grades — especially  of  the  idea  of  State  education  from  the  pri- 
mary school  to  the  University.    With  the  late  Leon  Trousdale  he  organ- 
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ized  and  conducted  (1878-80)  a  series  of  Teachers'  Institutes  in  Tennes- 
see, and  was  active  in  organizing  the  State  Institutes  at  the  University  of 
Tennessee.  This  fact  explains  some  of  the  allusions  in  this  address.  He 
has  been  equally  conspicuous  in  like  work  in  South  Carolina,  and  is  one 
of  the  founders  and  trustees  of  the  Winthrop  Normal  and  Industrial  Col- 
lege for  Women  at  Rock  Hill,  S.  C. 

A  complete  transcript  of  his  discussion  is  included  in  the  pages  of  this 
number  of  the  Record. 

SENIOR  CLASS  DAY,  TUESDAY  AFTERNOON,  JUNE  14,  1898. 

At  4  o'clock  the  seniors  and  their  friends  assembled  in  the  grove  on 
the  north  side  of  the  hill  and  a  very  interesting  program  of  class  day  exer- 
cises was  carried  out  as  follows: 

Class  History — L.  Donaldson. 

Class  Prophecy — Miss  Mary  L.  Newton. 

Class  Poem — Miss  Zoe  Leland. 

Mr.  Donaldson  likened  the  class  on  its  entrance  to  a  regiment  in  the 
army  of  education  and  graphically  described  the  numerous  sanguinary 
engagements  with  examinations  which  it  met  and  overcame. 

Miss  Leland's  poem  carried  out  the  same  martial  idea  and  sang  the 
praises  of  those  who  were  victorious.  The  regular  prophet  of  the  class 
having  left  the  University  to  accept  a  commission,  Miss  Newton  under- 
took the  task  of  laying  bare  the  future  for  the  benefit  of  her  fellow  graduates 
and  right  well  did  she  acquit  herself.  Mr.  W.  M.  Burnett  read  the 
prophecy. 

ANNUAL  CELEBRATION  OF  THE  LITERARY  SOCIETIES. 
TUESDAY  EVENING,  JUNE  14,  1898. 

The  Philomathesian,  Chi  Delta  and  Barbara  Blount  Literary  Socie- 
ties entertained  their  friends  in  Science  Hall,  Tuesday  evening  of  Com- 
mencement week.  After  a  selection  by  the  orchestra  the  address  of  wel- 
come was  delivered  by  President  Ausmus,  of  Philomathesian,  followed  by 
a  prayer  by  Rev.  J.  W.  Jones. 

President  Ausmus,  of  Philo,  welcomed  the  audience,  and  Rev.  J.  W. 
Jones  offered  the  divine  invocation.  Mr.  T.  B.  Collier,  of  Chi  Delta,  was 
the  first  speaker,  his  oration  being  upon  the  theme  "Tennessee  and  Ten- 
nesseeans."  It  was  a  masterly  effort  in  which  the  state  and  its  heroes  of 
war  were  mentioned  in  detail. 

Mr.  R.  H.  Williams,  who  won  the  Philo  medal  for  excellence  in  ora- 
tory, delivered  an  oration  upon  a  theme  similar  to  that  of  the  gentleman 
from  Chi  Delta.  His  was  concerning  "The  Volunteer  State."  Mr.  Wil- 
liams' effort  was  also  of  an  historical  nature. 

The  representative  of  Barbara  Blount  society,  that  patronized  by  the 
women  students  of  the  Universty,  was  Miss  Emma  Melvin,  who  read  an 
essay  upon  "Fads  and  Fashions."  It  was  purely  feminine  throughout, 
and  was  seasoned  with  a  sufficiency  of  humor  to  make  it  decidedly  enter- 
taining to  the  audience.  Miss  Melvin  is  one  of  the  society's  best  writers, 
and  she  has  several  times  been  heard  in  public  literary  entertainments. 

That  ever  popular  favorite  declamation,  "Spartacus  to  the  Gladiators," 
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with  which  every  college  declaimer  is  familiar,  was  given  by  Mr.  Clarence 
Templeton,  Chi  Delta's  star  declaimer.  The  rendition  was  excellent,  as 
Mr.  Templeton's  deep  bass  voice  peculiarly  fitted  him  for  the  part.  The 
literary  feature  of  the  program  was  concluded  by  a  humorous  declamation 
from  Philo's  representative,  Mr.  H.  M.  Edmonds.  His  selection  was 
"Ameriky's  Conversion." 

The  medals  and  diplomas  were  then  presented  to  the  winners  and 
graduates  respectively.  The  first  medals  to  be  given  out  were  those  from 
Philos  society,  which  were  won  by  the  following  gentlemen: 

Orator— Mr.  R.  H.  Williams;  best  debater,  Mr.  D.  M.  Ausmus;  dec- 
lamation, Cooper;  improvement  in  debate,  Mr.  J.  B.  Daniel. 

The  "medal  men"  from  Chi  Delta  society  were  orator  and  best  deba- 
ter, Mr.  E.  R.  Atkisson;  declamation,  Mr.  Clarence  Templeton;  improve- 
ment in  debate,  Mr.  F.  H.  Williams. 

The  medals  awarded  by  the  two  societies,  for  the  best  literary  work 
accomplished  in  connection  with  contributions  to  the  Tennessee  Univer- 
sity Magazine,  were  three  in  number.    They  were  given  as  follows: 

Best  story — H.  M.  Edmonds,  of  Philo;  best  essay,  F.  H.  Williams, 
of  Chi  Delta;  best  poem,  D.  M.  Ausmus,  of  Philo.  The  Philo  men  are 
priding  themselves  on  account  of  the  fact  that  they  succeeded  in  capturing 
two  of  the  three  magazine  medals  offered. 

The  society  diplomas  were  awarded  to  the  members  of  the  societies 
who  are  this  year  to  graduate  from  the  University.  The  president  of 
Philo  society  handed  diplomas  to  Messrs.  R.  H.  Williams,  A.  S.  Spangler 
and  G.  M.  Trotter.  Chi  Delta's  graduates  who  received  diplomas  were 
Messrs.  C.  B.  Smith,  A.  J.  Greer,  W.  P.  Smith,  C.  W.  Portlock,  Clarence 
Templeton,  W.  W.  Haynes,  Rogers,  Thomas  and  Russell. 

GRADUATING  EXERCISES,  WEDNESDAY,  10  A.  M.,  JUNE  15th. 

At  ten  o'clock  the  graduating  classes  formed  in  front  of  South  Col- 
lege and  headed  oy  the  president  and  the  board  of  trustees,  marched  to 
Science  Hall  and  filed  down  the  aisles  of  the  chapel  to  the  platform,  the 
academic  class  on  the  left  and  the  law  class  on  the  right.  After  an  invo- 
cation by  the  Rev.  Jno.  M.  Watkins,  of  South  Carolina,  the  representatives 
of  the  two  classes  delivered  addresses. 

Mr.  W.  Stewart  Russell,  orator  of  the  academic  class,  was  the  first 
speaker.  Mr.  Russell  chose  for  the  subject  of  his  add-  ess,  "Some  Lessons 
of  the  Century."  Most  timely  it  was  when  the  end  of  the  century  is  just 
upon  us  to  look  back  over  the  events  of  the  last  hundred  years  and  draw 
from  the  successes  inspiration  for  future  efforts  and  from  the  failures  warn- 
ings which  may  prevent  our  undertakings,  private  as  well  as  national,  from 
sharing  the  same  fate.    Such  was  the  thought  of  Mr.  Russell's  address. 

Mr.  Wm.  M.  Burnett,  valedictorian  of  '98  academic,  arose.  "Amer- 
ica's Plea  for  Humanity"  was  his  subject  and  a  moving  plea  he  made.  He 
called  attention  to  the  fact  that  America  is  the  only  nation  the  world  has 
ever  known  which  has  gone  to  war  from  pure  motives  of  humanity. 

"Lawyers  as  Statesmen"  was  the  subject  of  the  address  by  Mr.  Clyde 
W.  Portlock,  orator  of  the  law  class.  Mr.  Portlock  delivered  a  splendid 
eulogy  of  the  legal  profession  and  showed  that  to  be  a  lawyer  in  the  cor- 
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rect  sense  of  the  word  is  to  be  a  man,  all  of  the  best  elements  of  whose 
nature  are  dominant.  It  was  shown  that  by  far  the  greater  number  of 
public  offices  of  trust  and  honor  in  the  gift  of  he  nation  have  from  the 
beginning  of  our  history  down  to  the  present  time  been  bestowed  upon 
members  of  the  legal  profession,  indicating  that  the  qualitties  which  make 
a  lawyer  are  the  same  as  those  which  go  to  form  the  statesman. 

The  address  of  Mr.  Clarence  A.  Templeton  on  "The  Law  and  Its 
Duties"  was  a  fitting  close  to  this  part  of  the  exercises.  Mr.  Templeton 
conceived  the  duty  of  the  disciples  of  Blackstone  to  lie  along  three  lines: 
his  duty  to  his  God,  his  duty  to  his  fellowman,  and  his  duty  to  his  profes- 
sion. He  sketched  in  a  clear  and  succinct  manner  these  three  obligations 
of  the  lawyer. 

The  names  of  the  graduates,  with  the  degrees  conferred,  were  then 
called  and  each  one  responded  by  rising  to  his  feet.  When  the  names  of 
Messrs.  Clare  B.  Smith,  of  Pulaski,  and  Allen  J.  Greer,  of  Memphis,  were 
reached,  there  was  no  response.  Dr.  Thomas  W.  Jordan,  turning  to  the 
audience,  said:  "They  have  answered  the  call  of  their  country,  so  it  is  not 
necessary  for  them  to  answer  here."  A  perfect  storm  of  applause  was  the 
response.  Messrs.  Smith,  W.  P.  Rogan  and  Haynes  have  also  volun- 
teered, but  by  the  kindness  of  their  commanding  officers  were  on  the  plat- 
form to  receive  their  diplomas. 

The  diplomas  were  then  delivered  by  President  Dabney.  After  the 
graduating  classes  had  taken  their  seats,  the  candidates  for  the  degree  of 
Master  of  Arts  were  presented.  They  were  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Pitman  Keiper, 
B.  A.  (Perdue  University)  formerly  of  Knoxville,  but  now  of  Washington, 
D.  C;  Mr.  Eugene  R.  Atkisson,  B.  A.  (University  of  Tennessee);  and 
Mr.  Edwin  Wiley,  B.  S.  (University  of  Tennessee).  Their  diplomas  were 
presented  by  Dr.  Dabney. 

Dr.  Dabney,  addressing  himself  particularly  to  the  graduating  classes, 
then  delivered  the  address,  the  thought  of  which  was  well  summed 
up  in  its  subject,  "Forward  March."  He  showed  that  this  country  is  on 
the  eve  of  great  changes,  particularly  in  its  policy  of  holding  aloof  from 
the  other  nations  of  the  world.  Such  a  change  is  necessary.  This  coun- 
try has  reached  a  point  where,  if  it  is  to  prosper  internally,  it  must  have 
outside  connections  as  outlets  for  its  surplus  products  of  every  kind.  It  is 
a  mistake  to  suppose  that  Washington  advocated  a  policy  of  perpetual 
isolation  for  America.  A  study  of  his  writings  will  show  that  such  was 
not  the  case.  On  the  contrary  he  most  emphatically  states  that  America 
should  hold  aloof  from  entangling  alliances  until  she  has  firmly  estab- 
lished herself  and  gotten  the  wheels  of  her  machinery  of  government  to 
running  smoothly.  That  time  has  now  arrived.  Dr.  Dabney  backed  his 
position  by  statistics  and  quotations  which  fully  supported  him. 

The  prizes  and  scholarships  as  announced  were  as  follows: 

Alumni  scholarship,  highest  standing  in  Freshman  class — McDonald. 

Faculty  scholarships,  Freshman — Miss  Fain;  Sophomore,  Lanier; 
Junior,  Sherwood.  Law  Department,  highest  standing  Junior  class,  Strat- 
mann;  second,  Sherwood.  Edward  Thomas  Law  Book  Co.'s  prize  for 
best  essay  awarded  to  I.  D.  Borders,  of  Mississippi. 
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GRADUATES  OF  1898. 


ACADEMIC  DEPARTMENT. 

PERCY  POE  BISHOP,  of  Washington,  D.  C,  Bachelor  of  Science  in 
the  Scientific  Course. 
Thesis:    A  Study  of  the  Epithets  in  the  Poetry  of  John  Keats. 
WILLIAM  MONTGOMERY  BURNETT,  of  Del  Rio,  Tenn.,  Bachelor 
of  Arts  in  the  Literary  Course. 
Thesis:    The  Metaphors  and  Similes  in  Shelley  drawn  from  Inanimate 
Nature. 

LAUCHLAN  DONALDSON,  Jr.,  of  Tiptonville,  Tenn.,  Bachelor  of 
Science  in  the  Scientific  Course. 
Thesis:    A  Social  Study  of  Tennessee  Prior  to  1808. 
MARY  SOMERVILLE  GAMMON,  of  Knoxville,  Tenn.,  Bachelor  of 
Arts  in  the  Scientific  Course. 
Thesis:    The  Arthurian  Legend  in  English  Literature. 
ALLEN  JAMES  GREER,  of  Memphis,  Tenn.,  Bachelor  of  Arts  in  the 
Literary  Course. 
Thesis:    The  Mythological  References  in  Shelley's  Poetry. 
HARRY  ANDERSON  HICKMAN,  of   Vandalia,    Hi.,    Bachelor  of 
Science  in  Mechanical  Engineering. 
Thesis:    Resilience  of  Bicycle  Tires. 
WILLIAM  KENNEDY  HUNTER,  of  Knoxville,  Tenn.,  Bachelor  of 
Science  in  the  Scientific  Course. 
Thesis:    A  Study  of  the  Determinations  of  Nitrogen. 
ZOE  LELAND,  of  Knoxville,  Tenn.,  Bachelor  of  Arts  in  the  Scientific 
Course. 

Thesis:    Cum  with  Past  Tenses  of  the  Indicative  in  Latin  Prose. 
ANNA  THERESA  LICHTENWANGER,  of  Knoxville,  Tenn.,  Bache- 
lor of  Arts  in  the  Literary  Course. 
Thesis:    The  Subjunctive  in  Iterative  Action  in  Post  Classic  Latin. 
FRANK  MOLONEY,  of  Knoxville,  Tenn.,  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Civil 
Engineering. 

Thesis:    A  Topographical  Map  of  the  University  Hill. 
WALKER  EUGENE  McBATH,  of  Washington,  D.  C,  Bachelor  of  Arts 
in  the  Scientific  Course. 
Thesis:    Historical  and  Mythological  Allusions  in  Souvestre. 
MARY  LESLIE  NEWTON,  of  Cleveland,  Tenn.,  Bachelor  of  Arts  in  the 
Literary  Course. 
Thesis:    Euripides'  Conception  of  the  Olympian  Gods. 
WILLIAM  STEWART  RUSSELL,  of  Knoxville,  Tenn.,  Bachelor  of 
Arts  in  the  Scientific  Course. 
Thesis:    The  Diplomatic  Relations  Between  the   United   States  and 
Spain,  as  to  Matters  in  Cuba  Prior  to  1892. 
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CLARE  BATEMAN  SMITH,  of  Pulaski,  Tenn.,  Bachelor  of  Science  in 
the  Scientific  Course. 
Thesis:    The  Financial  Policy  of  President  Jackson. 
ARTHUR  STEPHENSON  SPANGLER,  of  Oakdale,  Tenn.,  Bachelor 
of  Arts  in  the  Literary  Course. 
Thesis:    Proof  of  Formulae  for  the  Area  of  a  Triangle. 
HAROLD  BOND  TAYLOR,  of  Burrville,  Tenn.,  Bachelor  of  Science  in 
Electrical  Engineering. 
Thesis:    Apparatus  for  Testing  the  Magnetic  Properties  of  Iron. 
JESSE  THOMAS,  of  Knoxville,  Tenn.,  Bachelor  of  Science  in  the  Scien- 
tific Course. 

Thesis:    A  New  Method  for  the  Determination  of  Lead. 
MARY  BASKERVILLE  W ATKINS,  of  Spartanburg,  S.  C,  Bachelor  of 
Science  in  the  Scientific  Course. 
Thesis:    The  Diplomatic  Relations  between  the  United  States  and  Ha- 
waii Prior  to  1892. 

RALPH  HOUSTON  WILLIAMS,  of  Knoxville,  Tenn.,  Bachelor  of 
Arts  in  the  Literary  Course. 
Thesis:    Children  in  the  Plays  of  Euripides. 

WITH  MASTER'S  DEGREE. 

EUGENE  RUFUS  ATTKISSON,  (B.  A.,  University  of  Tennessee), 
Master  of  Arts  in  the  Literary  Course. 
Thesis:    A  Study  of  Aristophanes'  Birds  and  Rabelais'  L'Isle  Sonnante. 
ELIZABETH  GRACE  KEIPER,  (M.  S.  Purdue  University),  Bachelor 
of  Arts  in  the  Literary  Course. 
Thesis:    Sources  of  Chaucer's  Classical  Allusions. 
EDWIN  WILEY,  (B.  S,.  University  of  Tennessee),  Master  of  Arts  in  the 
Literary  Course. 
Thesis:    Collections  Toward  a  History  of  Southern  Literature. 

LAW  DEPARTMENT. 

WITH  THE  DEGREE  OF  BACHELOR  OF  LAWS. 

H.  L.  JARNAGIN  BARNES,  of  Macon,  Miss. 
ISAAC  DOUGHERTY  BORDERS,  of  Brooksville,  Miss. 
GEORGE  LE  ROY  BROWN,  Jr.,  of  Rogersville,  Tenn. 
ADRIAN  BRADLEY,  of  Knoxville,  Tenn. 
FRANK  M.  BUTT,  of  Knoxville,  Tenn. 
WILLIAM  WALLER  HAYNES,  of  Dotsonville,  Tenn. 
ULYSSES  CHESLEY  MOORE,  of  Stewart,  Va. 
CLYDE  W.  PORTLOCK,  of  Knoxville,  Tenn. 
CHARLES  BERNARD  ROGAN,  Jr.,  of  Gallatin,  Tenn. 
WILLIAM  P.  SMITH,  of  Charleston,  Tenn. 
CLARENCE  A.  TEMPLETON,  of  Knoxville,  Tenn. 
GEORGE  M.  TROTTER,  of  Knoxville,  Tenn. 
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THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  TENNESSEE  IN  THE  SPANISH 

WAR. 

The  University  of  Tennessee  is  well  represented  in  both  the  navy 
and  the  army.  In  the  navy  it  has  one  commander,  one  chief  engineer, 
one  assistant  engineer,  three  lieutenants,  and  two  ensigns.  Commander 
Washburn  Maynard,  who  fired  the  first  gun  in  the  war,  was  a  University 
student.  He  is  a  son  of  the  distinguished  Senator  Horace  Maynard,  at 
one  time  a  professor  in  the  University. 

The  University  is  even  more  largely  represented  in  the  army.  Two 
recent  Commandants  of  Cadets  are  Colonels  of  Volunteers.  The  pres- 
ent Commandant,  Col.  George  Le  Roy  Brown,  commands  the  Fourth 
Tennessee  Volunteer  Infantry;  and  Col.  Laurence  Davis  Tyson,  Com- 
mandant 1891-1895,  commands  the  Sixth  United  States  Volunteer  Infan- 
try. Lieutenant  Edward  S.  Gayle,  Commandant  1888-1891,  is  in  the 
Second  Artillery,  Harvey  H.  Hannah,  graduate  in  law,  and  until  recently 
the  accomplished  Secretary  to  the  Governor  of  Tennessee,  is  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  of  the  Fourth  Tennessee  Volunteers.  The  University  is  repre- 
sented in  the  regular  and  volunteer  armies  by  three  colonels,  three  ma- 
jors, three  staff  officers,  five  captains,  fourteen  first  lieutenants,  and  twenty- 
one  second  lieutenants,  making  a  grand  total  of  forty-nine  commissioned 
officers  in  the  regular  and  volunteer  armies.  Ten  members  of  the  last 
graduating  class  (of  31)  hold  commissions  in  the  army.  The  University 
has  fifty-seven  commissioned  officers  in  the  army  and  navy  on  July  20, 
1898. 

The  University  men  have  already  received  their  baptism  of  fire. 
Commander  Maynard  was  wounded  while  attempting  to  cut  the  cable  off 
Cardenas.  The  University  of  Tennessee  had  three  of  its  sons  in  the  battle 
of  Manila:  namely,  Lieutenant  Valentine  F.  Nelson  (1870-1875),  now  sec- 
ond in  command  on  the  flagship  Olympia;  Edwin  H.  Delaney  (1888- 
1889),  Assistant  Engineer  on  the  Olympia;  and  Lieutenant  Walter  W. 
Joynes  (1878-1880)  attached  to  the  dispatch  boat  McCulloch,  a  son  of 
Prof.  Edward  S.  Joynes,  formerly  of  the  University  of  Tennessee. 
Six  University  of  Tennessee  alumni  are  known  to  have  been 
in  the  battles  around  Santiago;  of  these  two,  First  Lieutenant  Henry 
L.  McCorkle,  Twenty-first  Infantry,  and  Second  Lieutenant  John  Jay 
Bernard,  Fourth  Infantry,  were  killed,  and  one,  Private  John  J.  Astor 
Burleson,  of  Washington  county,  was  wounded,  in  the  fearful  battle  of 
July  1st.  Notices  of  Lieutenants  McCorkle  and  Bernard  appear  else- 
where. 

ROSTER. 

Of  Alumni,  Officers  and  Students  of  the  University  of  Tennessee  in  the 
United  States  Army  and  Navy,  on  July  20th,  1898. 
The  names  are  arranged  according  to  rank,  alphabetically,  the  name 
first;  following  that,  years  at  the  university,  rank  in  army  or  navy,  divis- 
ion, home  address,  or  last  permanent  address  obtainable. 


Commander  Washburn  Maynard,  United  States  Navy. 


In  command  of  the  Gunboat  Nashville,  which  fired  the  first  shot  in  the  Spanish 
war.    Commander  Maynard  was  wounded  while  attempting 
to  cut  the  cable  off  Cardenas. 


Lieutenant  Valentine  S.  Nelson,  United  States  Navy. 

Second  in  command  on  the  flagship  Olympia  in  the  battle  of  Manila, 
May  1st,  1898. 
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This  list  is  probably  incomplete.  Those  knowing  of  other  alumni, 
officers,  or  former  students  in  the  United  States  army  will  please  send 
information  to  Registrar,  University  of  Tennessee,  Knoxville,  Tenn. 

ARMY. 

George  Le  Roy  Brown,  professor  of  military  science  and  tactics  and 
commandant,  1895-1898;  Colonel  Fourth  Tennessee  Volunteer  Infantry. 
Rogersville,  Tenn. 

Edward  E.  Gayle,  professor  of  military  science  and  tactics  and  com- 
mandant, 1888-1891;  First  Lieutenant  Second  United  States  Artillery. 

Laurence  Davis  Tyson,  professor  of  military  science  and  tactics  and 
commandant,  1891-1895;  Colonel  Sixth  United  States  Volunteer  Infantry. 
Knoxville,  Tenn. 

Harvey  H.  Hannah,  B.  L.,  1891,  Lieutenant- Colonel  Fourth  Tennes- 
see Volunteer  Infantry.    Oliver  Springs,  Tenn. 

Paul  E.  Divine,  1887-1888;  Major  Second  Battalion  Sixth  United 
States  Volunteer  Infantry.    Tazewellj  Tenn. 

Edwin  C.  Ramage,  1893-1894;  Major  Third  Battalion  Third  Ten- 
nessee Volunteer  Infantry.    Knoxville,  Tenn. 

William  O.  Vertrees,  1876-1878;  Major  Second  Battalion  Fourth  Ten- 
nessee Volunteer  Infantry.    Nashville,  Tenn. 

Robert  B.  Cooke,  B.  A.,  1885;  First  Lieutenant  and  Adjutant  Fourth 
Tennessee  Volunteer  Infantry.    Chattanooga,  Tenn. 

M.  C.  Epler,  M.  D.,  1894,  Medical  Department;  Major  and  Regi- 
mental Surgeon  Fourth  Tennessee  Volunteer  Infantry. 

Carey  F.  Spence,  1884-1886;  First  Lieutenant  and  Adjutant  Sixth 
United  States  Volunteer  Infantry.    Knoxville,  Tenn. 

John  J.  Blair,  1884-1885;  Captain  Company  B,  Fourth  Tennessee 
Volunteer  Infantry.    Loudon,  Tenn. 

W.  D.  Henderson,  1874-1879;  Captain  Company  D,  Sixth  Tennessee 
Volunteer  Infantry.    Athens,  Tenn. 

Frederick  H.  Phillips,  Jr.,  1891-1894;  Captain  Company  C,  Third 
Tennessee  Volunteer  Infantry.    Chattanooga,  Tenn. 

William  H.  Purple,  B.  S.,  1896;  Captain  Company  F,  Third  Tennes- 
see Volunteer  Infantry.    Knoxville,  Tenn. 

Squire  G.  Ragsdale,  1888-1889;  Captain  Company  E,  Fourth  Ten- 
nessee Volunteer  Infantry.    Springfield,  Tenn. 

John  W.  Travis,  1893-1895;  Captain  Company  K,  Fourth  Tennessee 
Volunteer  Infantry.    Paris,  Tenn. 

Le  Roy  H.  Brown,  B.  L.,  1898;  First  Lieutenant  Company  D,  Third 
Tennessee  Volunteer  Infantry.    Rogersville,  Tenn. 

Edgar  R.  Carter,  1887-1891;  First  Lieutenant  Company  I,  Sixth 
United  States  Volunteer  Infantry.    Knoxville,  Tenn. 

Thomas  A.  Davis,  B.  S.,  1893,  First  Lieutenant  Company  B,  Sixth 
United  States  Volunteer  Infantry.    Knoxville,  Tenn. 
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Allen  J.  Greer,  B.  A.,  1898;  First  Lieutenant  Company  L,  Fourth 
Tennessee  Volunteer  Infantry.    Memphis,  Tenn. 

James  R.  Fain,  B.  C.  E.,  1885;  First  Lieutenant  Company  K,  Third 
Volunteer  Engineers. 

Jacob  Baird  French,  1891-1895;  First  Lieutenant  Company  K,  Sixth 
United  States  Volunteer  Infantry.    Knoxville,  Tenn. 

Autry  M.  Greer,  1896-1898;  First  Lieutenant  Company  D,  Sixth 
United  States  Volunteer  Infantry.    Memphis,  Tenn. 

Alexander  M.  Hall,  1896-1898;  Second  Lieutenant  Company  A,  Sixth 
Tennessee  Volunteer  Infantry.    Knoxville,  Tenn. 

Wesley  T.  Kennedy,  1895-1897;  First  Lieutenant  Second  Tennessee 
Volunteer  Infantry.    Congersville,  Tenn. 

Claude  Ledgerwood,  1883-1886;  First  Lieutenant  Company  A,  Third 
Tennessee  Volunteer  Infantry.    Knoxville,  Tenn. 

Henry  H.  Ludlow,  1867-1872;  First  Lieutenant,  Third  United  States 
Artillery.    Fort  McPherson,  Ga. 

Samuel  E.  Lynn,  B.  A.,  B.  C.  E.,  1884;  First  Lieutenant  Company 
F,  Third  Tennessee  Volunteer  Infantry.    Knoxville,  Tenn. 

Frank  Maloney,  B.  S.,  1898;  First  Lieutenant  Company  G,  Sixth 
United  States  Volunteer  Infantry.    Knoxville,  Tenn. 

Henry  Leftwich  McCorkle,  B.  S.,  1889;  First  Lieutenant  Twenty- 
fifth  United  States  Infantry,  Mooresburg,  Tenn.  Killed  at  Santiago  de 
Cuba,  July  1,  1898. 

William  M.  Meek,  1882-1886;  First  Lieutenant  and  Quartermaster 
Third  Division  Fourth  Army  Corps.    Knoxville,  Tenn. 

Frank  E.  Murphy,  B.  L.,  1896;  First  Lieutenant  Company  L,  Sixth 
United  States  Volunteer  Infantry.    Knoxville,  Tenn. 

Thomas  F.  Peck,  1885-1886;  First  Lieutenant  Company  G,  Sixth 
United  States  Volunteer  Infantry.    Madisonville,  Tenn. 

Lucius  E.  Polk,  1888-1889;  First  Lieutenant  Company  E,  Fourth 
Tennessee  Volunteer  Infantry.    Nashville,  Tenn. 

Robert  M.  Barton,  Jr.,  1896-1897;  Second  Lieutenant  Company  D, 
Sixth  United  States  Volunteer  Infantry.    Chattanooga,  Tenn. 

James  A.  Baird,  1896-1897;  Second  Lieutenant  Company  H,  Fourth 
Tennessee  Volunteer  Infantry.    White  Pine,  Tenn. 

John  J.  Bernard,  B.  S.,  1893;  Second  Lieutenant  Fourth  United 
States  Infantry.  Fort  Sheridan,  111.  Killed  in  the  battle  of  Santiago  de 
Cuba,  July  1,  1898. 

Percy  P.  Bishop,  B.  S.,  1898;  Second  Lieutenant  United  States  Artil- 
lery.   Fort  McHenry,  near  Baltimore,  Md. 

Robert  E.  Callan,  1888-1891;  Second  Lieutenant  Fifth  United  States 
Artillery.    Fort  Hamilton,  N.  Y. 

David  C.  Chapman,  1895-1897;  Second  Lieutenant  Company  C,  Third 
Tennessee  Volunteer  Infantry;  aide-de-camp  on  staff  Brigadier  General  L. 
W.  Colby.    Knoxville,  Tenn. 

Howard  W.  French,  1889-1891;  Second  Lieutenant,  Twenty-fifth 
United  States  Cavalry.    Fort  Custer,  Montana. 
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William  W.  Haynes,  B.  L.,  1898;  Second  Lieutenant  Company  C, 
Fourth  Tennessee  Volunteer  Infantry.    Clarksville,  Tenn. 

Samuel  S.  Kirkpatrick,  B.  A.,  1893;  Second  Lieutenant  Company  D, 
Fourth  Tennessee  Volunteer  Infantry.    Jonesboro,  Tenn. 

Hunter  B.  Nelson,  1887-1888;  Second  Lieutenant,  Twenty-fourth 
United  States  Infantry.    Fort  Douglass,  Utah. 

James  W.  Park,  1871-1877;  Second  Lieutenant  Company  K,  Sixth 
United  States  Volunteer  Infantry.    Knoxville,  Tenn. 

Chas.  B.  Rogan,  Jr.,  B.  L.,  '98;  1894^1898;  Second  Lieutenant  First 
United  States  Volunteer  Signal  Corps.    Gallatin,  Tenn. 

Samuel  F.  Rogers,  B.  L.,  1895;  Second  Lieutenant  Company  L, 
Sixth  United  States  Volunteer  Infantry.    Sevierville,  Tenn. 

Clare  B.  Smith,  B.  S.,  1898;  Second  Lieutenant  Company  H,  Fourth 
Tennessee  Volunteer  Infantry.    Pulaski,  Tenn. 

Jehu  T.  Stokely,  1895-1898;  Second  Lieutenant  Company  A,  Fourth 
Tennessee  Volunteer  Infantry.    Oak  Grove,  Tenn. 

Edward  J.  Timberlake,  Jr.,  1886-1887;  Second  Lieutenant,  Second 
United  States  Artillery.    Fortress  Monroe,  Va. 

George  M.  Whitson,  1893-1894;  Second  Lieutenant  Company  A, 
Sixth  United  States  Volunteer  Infantry.    McMinnville,  Tenn. 

Cornelius  C.  Williams,  1897-1898;  Second  Lieutenant  Company  G, 
Sixth  United  States  Volunteer  Infantry.    Knoxville,  Tenn. 

William  A.  Knabe,  1880-1885  ;Chief  Musician,  Fourth  Tennessee  Vol- 
unteer Infantry.    Knoxville,  Tenn. 

Edward  Cummings,  1887-1889;  Sergeant  Major,  Fourth  Tennessee 
Volunteer  Infantry.    Knoxville,  Tenn. 

Alvin  Barton,  1893-1897;  First  Sergeant  Company  D,  Sixth  Tennessee 
Volunteer  Infantry.    Knoxville,  Tenn. 

William  Blake  Crawford,  1890-1894;  First  Sergeant  Company  K, 
Third  Volunteer  Engineers.    Knoxville,  Tenn. 

Elbert  J.  Lyman,  1894-1896;  First  Sergeant  Company  A,  Third  Ten- 
nessee Volunteer  Infantry.    Knoxville,  Tenn. 

Samuel  S.  Nicklin,  1896-1897;  First  Sergeant  Company  H,  Third  Ten- 
nessee Volunteer  Infantry.    Chattanooga,  Tenn. 

Howard  C.  Tatom,  1897-1398;  First  Sergeant  Company  F,  Third  Ten- 
nessee Volunteer  Infantry.    Knoxville,  Tenn. 

McKinney  Barton,  1897-1898;  Second  Sergeant  Company  L,  Third 
Tennessee  Volunteer  Infantry.    Chattanooga,  Tenn. 

Sydney  A.  Beyland,  B.  S.,  1895;  Ordnance  Sergeant,  Third  Tennessee 
Volunteer  Infantry.    Knoxville,  Tenn. 

Charles  M.  Gower,  1888-1889;  Sergeant  Hospital  Corps,  Company  E, 
Third  Tennessee  Volunteer  Infantry.    Port  Royal,  Tenn. 

Harry  A.  Hickman,  B.  S.,  1898;  Third  Sergeant  Company  E,  Fourth 
Tennessee  Volunteer  Infantry.    Vandalia,  111. 

Claude  R.  Home,  1397-1898;  Commissary  Sergeant,  Fourth  Tennessee 
Volunteer  Infantry.    Knoxville,  Teno. 
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Perry  R.  Lynn,  1892-1893  Third  Sergeant  Company  K,  Third  Ten- 
nessee Volunteer  Infantry.    Knoxville,  Tenn. 

Sugars  S.  Thomas,  1874-1876;  Second  Sergeant  Company  C,  Fourth 
Tennessee  Volunteer  Infantry.    Brownsville,  Tenn. 

Harry  Lee  Huddleston,  1890-1891;  Corporal  Company  A,  Twenty- 
second  United  States  Infantry.    Knoxville,  Tenn. 

Wayne  Longmire,  1897-1898;  Corporal  Company  F,  Third  Tennessee 
Volunteer  Infantry.    Andersonville,  Tenn. 

Everett  F.  Purple,  1894-1897;  Corporal  Company  F,  Third  Tennessee 
Volunteer  Infantry.    Knoxville,  Tenn. 

William  A.  Davis,  1897-1898;  Company  F,  Third  Tennessee  Volunteer 
Infantry.    Choptack,  Tenn. 

Benjamin  C.  Edgerton,  1892-1897;  Second  Ohio  Volunteer  Infantry, 
Hicksville,  Ohio. 

Cosby  A.  Lowe,  B.  S.,  1896;  Company  F,  Third  Tennessee  Volunteer 
Infantry. 

Frank  Baskett,  Medical,  1897-1898;  Hospital  Steward,  Fourth  Ten- 
nessee Volunteer  Infantry,  Nashville,  Tenn. 

D.  J.  Smith,  Medical,  1892-1894;  Hospital  Steward,  Fourth  Tennessee 
Volunteer  Infantry. 

NAVY. 

Washburn  Maynard,  1860-1862;  Commander  U.  S.  Gunboat  Nash- 
ville.   1,447  Massachusetts  Avenue,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Theodore  F.  Burgdorff,  professor  of  mechanical  engineering  and 
drawing,  1888-1892;  Chief  Engineer.    Mare  Island,  Cal. 

Edwin  H.  Delaney,  1888-1889;  Assistant  Engineer  on  flagship  Olym- 
pia,  Asiatic  squadron.    Navy  Department,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Valentine  S.  Nelson,  1870-1873;  First  Lieutenant  on  flagship  Olym- 
pia.    Annapolis,  Md. 

Walter  W.  Joynes,  1878-1880;  Lieutenant  Revenue  Service  on  Dis- 
patch Boat  McCulloch,  now  with  Asiatic  squadron.    Columbia,  S.  C. 

James  C.  Breckinridge,  1897-1898;  Second  Lieutenant  of  Marines. 
Navy  Department,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Paul  M.  LaBach,  B.  L.,  1894;  Ensign.  4,222  N.  Cherry  Street,  Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. 

Ridley  McLean,  1888-1890;  Ensign.  Navy  Department,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C. 


Lieutenant  Henry  L.  McCorkee, 


First  lieutenant,  Twenty-Fifth  United  States  Infantry.     Killed  on  the  firing  line  in  the  Battle 
of  El  Caney,  July  1st,  1898,  while  in  command  of  Company  G. 


Lieutenant  John  Jay  Bernard, 


Second  Lieutenant,  Fourth  United  States  Infantry.    Killed  in  the  battle 
of  El  Caney,  July  1st,  1898. 
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IN  MEMORIAM. 

HENRY  LEFTWICH  McCORKLE. 

Lieut.  Henry  Leftwich  McCorkle,  of  the  Twenty-fifth  Infantry,  U.  S. 
A.,  was  born  on  his  father's  farm  near  Mooresburg,  Hawkins  county, 
Tenn.,  on  the  20th  of  April,  1867.  He  was  killed  in  the  battle  of  El  Caney 
near  Santiago,  Cuba,  on  the  1st  of  July,  1898.  He  was  of  good,  old  Scotch- 
Irish  stock,  and  came  of  a  family  distinguished  for  its  solid  worth.  It  is 
a  remarkable  fact  that  each  generation  has  contained  a  number  of  brave 
soldiers  and  has  lost  one  or  more  killed  in  battle.  * 

Henry  Leftwich  McCorkle  received  his  early  education  in  the  public 
schools  of  Hawkins  county,  one  of  which  was  taught  by  Andrew  Gal- 
braith,  an  alumnus  of  the  University  of  Tennessee,  and  at  the  Academy  of 
Rogersville,  of  which  W.  L.  McSpadden  was  principal.  He  entered  the 
Freshman  class  of  the  University  of  Tennessee  in  September,  1885.  He 
took  the  Scientific  course,  and  was  graduated  with  the  degree  of  B.  S.,  and 
with  excellent  standing  in  June,  1889.  Mr.  McCorkle  was  an  attentive 
and  faithful  student;  respectful  to  all  of  the  professors  and  officers  of  the 
institution;  and  manly  and  honorable  in  his  dealings  with  his  fellow  stu- 
dents. He  was  fond  of  athletic  sports  and  of  military  drill,  and  early  took 
a  prominent  position  in  the  cadet  battalion.  He  was  a  second  sergeant  in 
his  Freshman  year,  and  first  lieutenant  in  his  Sophomore  and  Junior  years. 
During  his  Senior  year  he  was  captain  of  a  company,  and  did  most  excel- 
lent work. 

His  chief  personal  characteristics  as  a  student  were  his  vigorous  man  - 
liness, his  admirable  common  sense,  and  his  sterling  moral  character. 
He  was  also  noted  for  his  quick  wit,  his  keen  sense  of  humor,  and  his 
great  love  for  music,  for  which  he  had  decided  talent.  He  always  exhib- 
ited great  energy  and  enthusiasm  in  whatever  he  undertook.  He  was 
sympathetic  with  and  loyal  to  his  friends,  his  home,  and  his  State.  In 
fact,  one  of  the  first  things  that  impressed  one  was  his  intense  devotion  to 
his  own  family,  church,  friends,  college,  military  battalion,  baseball  club, 
and  everything  else  that  he  was  connected  with.  His  fellow  students  rec- 
ognized in  him  from  the  beginning,  a  brave  and  honorable  fellow,  who 
would  neither  shirk  duty  nor  falsify  the  most  trivial  matter,  and  never 
flinched  from  doing  what  he  considered  to  be  his  duty  as  cadet  officer, 
student,  and  Christian  gentleman,  no  matter  how  trying  it  might  be. 

The  foundation  of  his  honorable  and  beautiful  character  is  to  be  found 
in  his  early  Christian  training.    When  a  silly  fellow  student  invaded  the 

The  Rockbridge  County  News  of  July  7th  says:  "The  family  of  McCorkle 
has  the  record  of  having  contributed  at  least  one  of  its  sons  to  the  list  of  killed 
in  battle  in  the  war  of  the  Revolution,  the  Mexican  and  Civil  Wars,  and  now  to 
that  of  the  Spanish  War.  Lieut.  Henry  McCorkle's  great  great-grandfather, 
Lieut.  John  McCorkle,  was  killed  at  the  battle  of  Cow  Pens  during  the  Revolu- 
tionary War;  Capt.  Alexander  McCorkle  was  killed  during  the  Mexican  War; 
and  Lieut.  McCorkle  uncle,  Baxter  McCorkle,  and  cousin,  James  McCorkle,  were 
killed  during  the  Civil  War." 
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privacy  of  his  room  suddenly  and  attempted  to  laugh  him  out  of  saying 
his  prayers  at  night,  it  is  said  that  McCorkle  forcibly  put  him  out  and  told 
him  with  an  earnestness  of  both  speech  and  blows  that  his  mother  had 
taught  him  to  say  his  prayers  when  he  was  a  baby,  and  he  proposed  to  con- 
tinue to  do  so  as  long  as  he  lived,  no  matter  what  such  foolish  fellows 
might  say.  He  became  a  member  of  the  Presbyterian  church  at  Moores- 
burg  when  he  was  sixteen  years  of  age,  and  was  soon  afterwards  elected  a 
deacon. 

McCorkle's  Christianity  at  college  and  in  the  army  was  of  the  bright 
and  sunny  kind.  He  was  never  sanctimonious  or  narrow.  On  the  con- 
trary, he  was  always  ready  for  any  kind  of  jollity  or  honorable  fun.  This 
gave  him  all  the  more  influence  with  the  boys  when  he  led  a  prayer  meet- 
ing or  made  a  talk.  He  was  an  active  and  efficient  member  of  the  Young 
Men's  Christian  Association  at  college  and  was  its  President  for  one  ses- 
sion. His  chaplain  and  companions  in  the  army  testify  that  he  followed 
the  same  course  throughout  the  whole  of  his  army  experience. 

When  Henry  McCorkle  first  graduated  from  college,  he  thought  he 
would  become  a  teacher  or  professional  man,  and  to  this  end  he  took  a 
school  in  his  native  county.  He  was,  however,  of  too  active  a  disposition 
to  be  contented  with  such  a  quiet,  secluded  life.  Therefore,  after  a  year, 
he  came  to  Knoxville  and  entered  business.  But  this  did  not  suit  him  any 
better.  His  nature  demanded  a  larger  field  and  one  in  which  he  could 
find  more  vent  for  his  active,  joyous  spirit.  He  had  formed  a  taste  for  mili- 
tary work  while  a  cadet  at  the  University,  and  had  developed  a  marked 
talent  for  organizing  and  commanding  men.  He  loved  to  have  to  do 
with  boys  and  men,  and  his  personal  magnetism  and  influence  were  so 
strong  that  from  the  beginning  he  showed  himself  a  natural  commander 
of  men.  During  his  residence  in  Knoxville  in  the  winter  of  '91,  a  recruit- 
ing officer  of  the  United  States  army  opened  a  station  in  this  city.  Mc- 
Corkle became  acquainted  with  this  gentleman,  and  the  officer  became 
very  much  interested  in  him.  The  officer  explained  to  him  that  he  was 
not  here  to  recruit  officers  but  to  enlist  men  for  the  army,  and  that  a 
young  man  of  his  parts  should  apply  to  the  Secretary  of  War  for  permis- 
sion to  take  the  examination  for  a  second  lieutenancy.  After  consulting 
with  his  friends,  McCorkle  did  this,  and  through  the  assistance  of  Senator 
Isham  G.  Harris  obtained  permission  to  take  such  an  examination.  He 
stood  a  lengthy  series  of  examinations  with  a  class  of  some  forty  appli- 
cants, and  was  one  of  a  half  dozen  to  pass.  In  due  time  he  was  appointed 
on  August  1st,  1891,  as  second  lieutenant,  and  after  a  period  of  special 
instruction  at  the  army  school  of  Fort  Leavenworth,  Kansas,  he  was 
assigned  to  the  Twenty-fifth  Infantry,  with  which  he  continued  until  his 
death.  He  was  very  fond  of  hunting,  and  enjoyed  all  of  the  sports  that  the 
country  afforded  during  his  residence  at  army  posts  on  the  plains. 

While  at  Fort  Missoula,  Mont.,  McCorkle  married  Mildred,  daugh- 
ter of  Capt.  Henry  P.  Ritzius  of  the  Twenty-fifth  Infantry.  His  wife  sur- 
vives him  and  one  child,  a  fine  boy  five  years  old,  will,  it  is  hoped,  per- 
petuate his  father's  honorable  name. 

Soon  after  the  opening  of  the  war,  McCorkle's  regiment  was  ordered 
to  Tampa,  Fla.    While  he  was  waiting  there,  on  the  26th  of  April,  he  was 
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recommended  by  the  President  for  promotion  to  a  first  lieutenancy. 
Owing  to  the  absence  of  his  superior  officers,  he  was  assigned  to  Company 
G,  and  continued  to  command  it  until  he  was  killed. 

Every  one  is  familiar  with  the  history  of  the  war,  and  the  terrible  battle 
of  El  Caney  on  July  1st.  In  the  October  number  of  Scribner's  Capt. 
Arthur  H.  Lee,  British  Military  Attache,  has  described  in  glowing  terms 
the  conduct  of  "The  Regulars  at  El  Caney."  McCorkle  and  Bernard's 
regiments  fought  side  by  side  that  awful  day  and  helped  to  take  the  fort 
and  town.  Major-General  H.  W.  Lawton's  three  brigades,  composing  the 
Second  Division,  formed  the  extreme  right  of  the  general  attack  upon  San- 
tiago, and  was  directed  to  take  the  old  stone  fort  and  the  village  of  El 
Caney  the  first  thing  on  the  morning  of  July  1st.  It  was  expected  that 
they  could  do  this  promptly,  and  then  go  to  the  support  of  General 
Wheeler's  division  in  the  attack  upon  San  Juan.  The  Spaniards  fought 
bravely,  however,  and  it  took  General  Lawton  almost  all  day  to  drive  them 
from  their  excellent  positions  in  the  old  stone  fort  and  the  block  houses. 

General  Ludlow's  brigade  was  stationed  on  the  extreme  left  or  west 
of  El  Caney,  to  cut  off  the  Spanish  retreat.  The  First  brigade,  command- 
ed by  General  Chaffee,  was  stationed  on  the  extreme  right  and  east  of  the 
village  and  fort,  with  Capron's  battery  on  the  heights  behind  them.  Col- 
onel Miles,  commanding  the  Third  brigade,  composed  of  the  Fourth  and 
Twenty-fifth  United  States  Infantry  (Bernard's  and  McCorkle's  regi- 
ments) occupied  the  center,  being  stationed  at  the  opening  of  the  battle  at 
a  point  just  east  of  and  near  the  Ducrot  house. 

The  general  movements  during  the  battle  are  familiar  to  most  readers 
already,  but  the  following  extract  from  a  private  letter  of  Lieutenant 
James  A.  Moss,  of  Company  G,  McCorkle's  company,  is  of  especial  inter- 
est.   In  a  letter  to  Mrs.  McCorkle  Lieutenant  Moss  says: 

"On  the  night  of  June  30th,  the  Twenty-fifth  bivouacked  about  five 
miles  from  the  small  village  of  El  Caney,  which  is  in  turn  about  five  miles 
northeast  of  Santiago.  We  resumed  march  about  day  break  on  the  morn- 
ing of  July  1st.  From  five  o'clock  on  our  troops  had  been  engaged  in  a 
most  desperate  fight,  trying  to  dislodge  the  Spaniards  from  El  Caney, 
where  they  were  strongly  fortified.  Nine  o'clock  found  us  waiting  in 
reserve  near  the  Ducrot  mansion,  one  and  a  half  miles  from  El  Caney. 
About  noon  the  order  came  for  our  brigade  (the  Fourth  and  Twenty-fifth, 
the  First  being  absent)  to  move  forward  for  an  attack.  At  one  o'clock 
companies  G  and  H  formed  the  firing  line,  and  after  advancing  about  a 
hundred  yards  through  a  grass  field,  we  reached  a  pine  apple  grove  about 
seven  hundred  yards  from  the  Spanish  position.  They  at  once  began 
pouring  a  murderous  fire  into  us.  On  account  of  smokeless  powder  used 
by  them,  it  was  impossible  to  locate  them,  and  with  a  helpless  feeling  we 
kept  on  advancing  with  a  storm  of  bullets  flying  into  our  faces. 

"After  having  advanced  a  hundred  yards,  Messrs.  McCorkle,  Kin- 
nison,  Murdock  and  myself  (the  officers  of  these  companies)  held  a  hasty 
consultation  near  a  small  cherry  tree  as  to  what  we  should  do.  A  short 
while  after  this  Mr.  McCorkle  was  kneeling  on  one  knee  near  the  same 
cherry  tree,  while  his  men  were  lying  down  after  one  of  their  rushes.  I 
was  about  two  paces  to  his  right  and  rear.    All  at  once,  he  opened  his 
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shirt,  placed  his  left  hand  under  his  right  arm,  lowered  his  head  to  look 
at  a  wound  just  under  the  armpit,  and  then  fell  over  toward  me.  With  the 
assistance  of  Mr.  Little  and  some  soldiers,  I  carried  him  back  below  the 
crest  of  a  small  hill,  a  few  yards  in  the  rear.  Little  remained  with  him 
until  he  passed  quietly  away  with  no  apparent  pain  *  *  *  * 
The  Twenty-fifth  at  last  carried  the  Spanish  block  houses,  which  we  had 
been  ordered  to  take,  but  we  paid  dearly  for  our  victory." 

Lieutenants  Kinnison  and  Sturtevant  have  supplied  some  additional 
details  of  the  battle,  from  which  we  learn  that  companies  G,  commanded 
by  Lieut.  McCorkle,  and  H,  commanded  by  Lieut.  Caldwell  (formerly 
Lieut.  McCorkle's  company),  formed  the  firing  line  for  the  attack  upon 
the  stone  fort  before  El  Caney.  This  fort  occupied  the  crown  of  a  high 
hill  at  the  southeast  corner  of  the  village  of  El  Caney.  The  advance  of 
companies  G  and  H  was  over  a  series  of  hedges  and  barbed  wire  obstruc- 
tions and  up  a  grassy  slope.  On  their  immediate  right  was  the  Twelfth 
Infantry  under  General  Chaffee;  on  their  left  was  the  Fourth  Infantry. 
Companies  G  and  H  advanced  by  rushes  through  an  open  field  and  up  a 
long  hill.  First  one  company  would  rush  forward,  lie  down,  rest  and  load, 
and  then  the  other  would  make  a  rush.  Company  H  had  just  made  a 
rush  past  Company  G  and  lay  down.  Lieut.  McCorkle's  men  were  lying 
down  loading  and  preparing  for  another  rush  and  he  was  kneeling  erect 
upon  one  knee.  It  was  at  this  moment  that  a  sharp  shooter,  probably  in 
the  top  of  a  palm  tree  on  his  right,  shot  him.  The  men  were  commanded 
to  lie  down,  but  the  officers  stand  up  or  kneel,  thus  making  a  good  tar- 
get for  the  sharp  shooters.  Nearly  all  of  the  officers  were  shot  in  this 
way.  McCorkle  was  shot  through  the  right  arm  and  body.  Lieut.  Kin- 
nison was  shot  also  in  the  same  way,  but  only  through  the  muscles  of  the 
arm  and  breast. 

General  orders  No.  19,  by  Lieutenant-Colonel  Aaron  S.  Daggett, 
commanding  the  Twenty-fifth  Infantry,  contains  the  following  account  of 
the  part  taken  by  Companies  G  and  H  in  this  battle.  After  commending 
the  regiment  for  their  gallant  conduct  in  the  early  part  of  the  action,  Col- 
onel Daggett  says: 

"But  commendable  as  the  record  cited  may  be,  the  brightest  hours  of 
your  lives  were  on  the  afternoon  of  July  1st.  Formed  in  battle  array,  you 
advanced  to  the  stone  fort  against  volleys  therefrom  and  rifle  pits  in  front; 
and  against  a  galling  fire  from  block  houses,  the  church  tower  and  the 
village  on  your  left,  you  continued  to  advance,  skillfully  and  bravely 
directed  by  the  officers  in  immediate  command,  halting  and  delivering 
such  a  cool  and  well  directed  fire,  that  the  enemy  was  compelled  to  wave 
the  white  flag  in  token  of  surrender.  Seldom  have  troops  been  called 
upon  to  face  a  severer  fire,  and  never  have  they  acquitted  themselves 
better. 

.  "The  regimental  reserve  was  called  upon  to  try  its  nerve  by  lying  quiet 
under  a  galling  fire,  without  the  privilege  of  returning,  where  men  were 
killed  and  wounded.  This  is  a  test  of  nerve  which  the  firing  line  can  not 
realize  and  requires  the  highest  quality  of  bravery  and  endurance.  You 
may  well  return  to  the  United  States  proud  of  your  accomplishments,  and 
if  any  one  asks  what  you  have  done,  point  him  to  El  Caney.    But  in  the 
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midst  of  the  joy  of  going  home,  we  mourn  the  loss  of  those  we  leave 
behind. 

"The  genial,  generous-hearted  McCorkle  fell  at  the  post  of  duty, 
bravely  directing  his  men  in  the  advance  on  the  stone  fort.  He  died  as  a 
true  soldier  dies  and  received  a  soldier's  burial.  He  was  beloved  by  all 
who  knew  him  and  his  name  will  always  be  fondly  remembered  by  his 
regiment,  especially  those  who  participated  in  the  Santiago  campaign. 
The  officers  of  the  regiment  will  wear  the  prescribed  badge  of  mourning 
for  Lieut.  McCorkle  for  thirty  days." 

Lieut.  McCorkle's  family  received  a  letter  from  him,  written  on  the 
29th  on  some  leaves  torn  out  of  a  pocket  notebook.  He  wrote  cheerily  of 
the  rough  times  they  were  having,  marching  in  the  rain  night  and  day, 
and  spoke  with  great  admiration  of  the  fight  of  the  "Rough  Riders."  After 
describing  this  fight  briefly,  he  concluded  his  letter  with  the  words:  "Don't 
expect  anything  brilliant  of  me,  but  I  will  do  my  duty."  These  were  the 
last  words  his  family  received  from  him.  The  best  eulogmm  we  can  pro- 
nounce upon  him  is  to  say,  in  his  own  words,  that  throughout  his  entire 
bright,  happy  and  beautiful  life  he  did  his  duty.  He  died  doing  his  duty, 
like  the  pure,  brave,  honorable,  noble  hearted  fellow  he  was. 


GENEALOGICAL  NOTE. 

Lieut.  McCorkle's  father  was  Dr.  William  Alexander  McCorkle,  of  Hawkins 
county,  Tenn. ;  his  mother,  Susan  Leftwich,  daughter  of  Capt.  James  Leftwich 
and  Mary  Brown,  of  Bedford  county,  Va.  Dr.  McCorkle  was  the  son  of  Thomas 
McCorkle,  of  Rockbridge,  and  Susan  Alexander,  a  descendant  of  Dr.  Robert  Alex- 
ander, the  first  Rector  of  Washington  College.  Hon.  Thomas  E.  McCorkle,  the 
present  Mayor  of  Lexington,  Va.,  is  a  brother  of  Dr.  McCorkle's  and  Ex-Governor 
William  A.  McCorkle,  of  West  Virginia,  Rev.  Emmett  McCorkle,  D.  D.,  of  Clifton 
Forge,  Va.,  and  the  Rev.  Tazewell  M.  McCorkle,  of  Lynchburg,  Va.,  are  his  first 
cousins. 

The  founder  of  this  distinguished  family  was  Lieut.  John  McCorkle,  of  the 
Gilmore  Rifles,  who  was  killed  at  the  battle  of  the  Cow  Pens.  The  McCorkles 
and  Alexanders  settled  in  the  Valley  of  Virginia  1703.  His  wife  was  Rebecca  Mc- 
Nutt,  whose  brother,  Benj.  McNutt,  and  cousin,  George  McNutt,  were  among  the 
early  settlers  in  Knox  county,  Tenn.  Capt.  Alexander  McCorkle  (son  of  Lieut. 
John  McCorkle),  was  a  prominent  citizen  of  Rockbridge  and  an  elder  in  the  Pres- 
byterian Church  at  Lexington.  He  was  the  father  of  Lieut.  McCorkle's  grand- 
father, Thomas  McCorkle,  and  was  killed  in  the  Mexican  War.  The  founder  of  the 
Alexander  family  was  another  Revolutionary  soldier,  Archibald  Alexander,  Sur- 
geon of  the  Tenth  Virginia  Infantry,  Continental  Army.  This  family  is  deservedly 
distinguished  for  its  great  preachers,  teachers  and  soldiers.  The  Leftwich's  have 
furnished  their  quota  of  soldiers  also. 
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IN  MEMORIAM. 


JOHN  JAY  BERNARD. 

Lieutenant  John  Jay  Bernard,  of  the  Fourth  United  States  Infantry, 
was  born  April  1st,  1872,  at  Fort  Bidwell,  California,  and  was  killed  in  the 
battle  of  El  Caney,  before  Santiago,  Cuba,  on  July  1st,  1898.  He  was  a 
son  of  General  Reuben  F.  Bernard,  United  States  army,  and  his  mother 
was  Alice  Virginia  Frank,  daughter  of  Jacob  Frank,  of  Washington,  D.  C. 
General  Bernard's  father  was  John  Bernard,  a  farmer  of  Hawkins  county, 
Tennessee,  a  native-born  Tennesseean  of  German  and  English  descent. 

General  Bernard  enlisted  in  the  regular  United  States  army,  and  was 
appointed  First  Sergeant,  Company  D,  First  Dragoons  on  the  19th  of 
February,  1855,  and  Second  Lieutenant,  First  Cavalry  on  the  17th  of  July, 
1862.  He  was  three  times  promoted  for  gallantry  during  the  Civil  War, 
and  once  for  gallant  and  meritorious  services  against  the  Indians  of  Ari- 
zona, for  which  service  he  was  made  Brevet  Brigadier  General  on  February 
27th,  1890.  General  Bernard  was  retired  in  1896  by  operation  of  law.  He 
is  now  Governor  of  the  United  States  Soldiers'  Home  at  Washington,  D.C. 

John  Jay  Bernard  received  his  early  education  at  the  army  post 
schools.  He  was  prepared  for  the  University  in  the  school  at  Jonesboro, 
Tennessee.  As  a  boy,  he  lived  a  hearty  and  healthy  life,  fishing  and  hunt- 
ing over  the  country  adjacent  to  the  posts  where  his  father  was  stationed 
and  was  noted  for  his  personal  daring,  hardihood  and  love  of  sports. 
While  yet  a  small  boy  he  rode  horseback  with  his  father's  company,  all  the 
way  from  Brownsville,  Texas,  to  Fort  Meade,  South  Dakota,  a  distance  of 
about  two  thousand  and  forty  miles. 

Bernard  entered  in  1890  the  Sophomore  class  of  the  Scientific  course 
of  the  University  of  Tennessee,  and  was  graduated  with  the  degree  of 
Bachelor  of  Science  in  1893.  He  made  a  specialty  of  chemistry,  geology, 
and  related  subjects,  and  upon  graduation  was  appointed  assistant  in 
chemistry  for  the  session  1893-1894. 

He  was  an  earnest,  faithful  student,  and  was  specially  noted,  on  the 
one  side  for  his  love  of  athletics  and  military  drill,  and  on  the  other  for  his 
conscientious  and  accurate  work.  The  latter  characteristics  made  him  such 
an  excellent  analytical  chemist  that  his  friends  advised  him  to  follow  this 
business.  As  a  cadet  he  held  all  of  the  usual  positions  in  the  battalion, 
including  that  of  Lieutenant  and  Adjutant,  which  place  he  filled,  during 
his  Senior  year,  with  great  credit. 

After  due  consideration  Bernard  decided  to  adopt  the  military  profes- 
sion and  sought  a  commission  in  the  army.  Failing  to  get  one  by  direct 
appointment,  he  enlisted  on  the  20th  of  August,  1894,  in  troop  I,  First  Cav- 
alry, located  at  that  time  at  Fort  Bayard,  New  Mexico.  After  the  troop 
removed  to  Fort  Huachuca,  Arizona,  the  young  man  was  appointed  first  a 
Corporal  and  then  a  Sergeant.  During  his  residence  in  Arizona,  he  was 
occupied  much  of  his  time  scouting  after  renegade  Apache  Indians  and 
earned  high  commendations  from  his  superior  officers  for  his  skill  and 
determination. 
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In  the  spring  of  1897  Bernard  went  up  for  examination  for  a  commis- 
sion and  was  the  only  candidate  who  passed  the  War  Department  Board 
at  that  time.  He  stood  number  ten  in  a  class  of  forty-two  in  the  final  ex- 
amination at  Fort  Leavenworth.  He  was  appointed  Second  Lieutenant 
of  the  Fourth  Infantry  on  April  13th,  1897,  and  immediately  joined  his 
regiment  at  Fort  Sheridan,  Illinois,  where  he  remained  on  duty  contin- 
uously until  the  opening  of  the  war  with  Spain  when  he  went  with  his 
regiment  to  Tampa,  Florida,  and  thence  to  Cuba.  From  August  20th, 
1894,  when  he  enlisted  in  the  army,  to  the  date  of  his  death,  he  was  con- 
stantly on  duty,  never  being  sick  and  never  having  a  leave  of  absence.  He 
was  devoted  to  the  cavalry,  and  had  applied  for  a  transfer  to  that  arm  of 
the  service.  On  the  day  he  was  killed,  his  father  had  visited  the  War  De- 
partment and  secured  a  promise  from  the  Secretary  that  the  young  Lieu- 
tenant should  be  transferred  to  that  arm  at  the  first  opportunity,  and  was  in 
the  act  of  leaving  the  Department  building  when  a  telegram  was  handed 
him  announcing  that  his  beloved  son  had  been  transferred  by  the  Father 
of  us  all  to  His  own  higher  service. 

The  Fourth  Infantry  belonged  to  the  Third  brigade,  commanded  by 
Colonel  Miles,  and  on  July  1st,  along  with  the  Twenty-fifth  Infantry  (Mc- 
Corkle's  regiment),  occupied  the  centre  before  the  stone  fort  at  El  Caney. 
Bernard's  company  was  one  of  those  selected  to  form  the  firing  line  in  the 
assault  upon  this  fort,  which  decided  the  day.  All  we  know  of  his  sad 
death  is  that  he  was  killed  by  a  sharp  shooter,  as  so  many  officers  were, 
while  in  the  act  of  advancing  up  the  hill  against  the  fort.  Though  belong- 
ing to  a  different  regiment,  Bernard's  company  is  said  to  have  fought 
alongside  of  McCorkle's  and  on  his  left.  In  this  manner  it  came  about 
that  our  University  lost  two  of  her  noblest  sons  in  the  same  action.  Out 
of  six  of  her  sons  known  to  have  been  in  the  battle  before  Santiago,  two 
who  were  officers,  were  killed  and  one,  a  private,  in  the  splendid  12th 
Infantry  (Chaffee's  brigade),  was  severely  wounded  in  the  battle  of  El 
Caney. 

It  has  been  impossible  to  get  fuller  details  about  Bernard's  position  or 
action  in  this  battle.  We  only  know  that  he  was  shot  through  the  neck 
while  rushing  forward  with  his  company  and  that  after  lingering  totally 
unconscious  for  two  hours  he  passed  peacefully  away. 

As  a  student  Bernard  was  regular,  methodical  and  thorough.  He  was 
a  very  quiet  man;  but  grew  steadily  in  the  esteem  and  affection  of  his  teach- 
ers and  fellow  students.  He  was  distinguished  for  his  earnestness,  his  per- 
fect self-control  and  thoroughness  of  his  work.  In  the  recitation  room 
and  laboratory,  he  was  very  deliberate,  almost  slow,  but  always  very  accu- 
rate; but  upon  the  athletic  field,  he  was  equally  distinguished  by  his  swift- 
ness of  action  and  enthusiasm  of  spirit.  These  almost  opposite  traits  illus- 
trated the  perfect  control  under  which  the  man  had  all  of  his  powers.  This 
rule  applied  to  his  moral  as  well  as  his  intellectual  and  physical  nature.  He 
was  scrupulously  conscientious  in  the  performance  of  what  he  considered 
his  duty,  and  correct  in  his  conduct  and  morals.  It  is  said  that  during  the 
whole  of  his  college  and  army  life  he  was  never  the  subject  of  the  criticism 
of  a  superior  officer. 

While  a  student  at  the  University  of  Tennessee,  Bernard  made  a  pro- 
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fession  of  Christianity,  and  connected  himself  with  a  Knoxville  congre- 
gation. He  was  not  a  man  to  make  a  display  of  his  religion;  but,  what 
was  a  great  deal  better,  he  lived  it  completely.  His  brief  life  is  a  splendid 
illustration  of  what  a  nobly  earnest  and  able,  but  perfectly  self-controlled 
young  man  can  do.  He  knew  nothing  but  duty,  and  he  did  it  as  he  knew 
it,  bravely  and  truly. 

The  loss  of  such  men  as  Bernard  and  McCorkle  is  indeed  a  great 
calamity  to  their  family,  their  friends  and  their  alma  mater.  We  are  too 
apt,  while  we  mourn  our  loss,  to  forget  the  great  blessing  their 
lives,  and  even  their  death,  may  be  to  us  and  the  whole  world.  These 
noble  boys  gave  their  lives  for  the  cause  of  freedom  and  humanity  and  the 
glory  of  their  country.  The  glory  of  their  death  we  partly  recognize  now, 
but  the  benediction  of  their  lives  can  only  be  appreciated  as  the  years  go 
by.  'Tis  a  glorious  thing  to  die  for  one's  country,  but  it  is  far  more  glo- 
rious to  have  lived  as  these  young  men  lived.  Such  faithfulness  and  devo- 
tion to  duty  teaches  us  a  grander  lesson  than  the  most  sublime  and  sudden 
translation  can  do.  May  their  pure  and  faithful  lives  be  at  once  an  exam- 
ple and  an  inspiration  to  all  the  students  who  follow  them  at  the  University 
of  Tennessee.  A.  FRIEND. 
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ACTIONS  OF  THE  BOARD  OF  TRUSTEES. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  on  the  26th  of  March,  1898, 
upon  the  recommendation  of  the  Faculty  of  the  Medical  Department,  the 
degree  of  Doctor  of  Medicine  was  conferred  upon  the  following  persons: 

J.  E.  Adkisson,  C.  M.  Brown,  J.  T.  Carman,  T.  C.  Coston,  J.  M. 
Clement,  F.  F.  Collins,  R.  C.  Church,  J.  P.  Darnell,  H.  B.  Esmond,  J.  N. 
Fireline,  J.  T.  Hughes,  J.  T.  Harris,  Douglas  Haggard,  W.  Z.  Jackson, 
W.  E.  King,  Ellis  Kackley,  Henry  Lockhart,  J.  J.  Lancaster,  H.  H.  Mc- 
Campbell,  W.  W.  Mitchell,  A.  M.  Pitts,  Leslie  Richie,  C.  A.  Sherrill,  J.  W. 
Smith,  J.  L.  Shelley,  E.  F.  Salter,  F.  P.  Tilford,  N.  M.  Tucker,  T.  F.  Tay- 
lor, C.  C.  Trelkel,  C.  W.  Waterfield,  F.  R.  Yarbrough,  W  M.  Crockett, 
T.  J.  Ray. 

Upon  the  recommendation  of  the  Faculty  of  the  Dental  Department, 
the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Dental  Surgery  was  conferred  upon  the  following 
persons: 

Frank  A.  Barber,  Elias  D.  Barton,  H.  S.  Boyer,  M.  A.  Drummond, 
Hugh  K.  Fink,  C.  F.  Fisher,  F.  L.  Godfrey,  A.  J.  Hartenstein,  D.  M. 
Haste,  F.  M.  Jenkins,  J.  W.  Montgomery,  R.  M.  Risenhoover,  Samuel  P. 
Sims,  Ernest  Woolfork. 

At  the  meeting  on  April  21st,  the  Board  of  Trustees  heard  the  report 
of  the  Building  Committee  on  the  cost  of  the  proposed  new  Mechanical 
building,  the  remodeling  of  the  old  Mechanical  building  for  a  dormitory 
and  the  old  Steward's  Hall  for  the  Woman's  building,  and  appropriated 
the  sum  of  $17,500.00  to  pay  for  these  improvements.  Messrs.  James  May- 
nard,  Hugh  L.  McClung  and  Edward  T.  Sanford  were  appointed  a  special 
committee  on  these  buildings,  and  instructed  to  have  them  erected  at  a 
cost  not  to  exceed  the  amount  named. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  on  June  13th,  1898, 
the  degrees  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  and  Bachelor  of  Sciences  were  conferred 
upon  nineteen  persons;  Master  of  Arts,  upon  three;  and  Bachelor  of  Laws, 
upon  eleven.  The  names  of  these  persons  appear  elsewhere  in  the  account 
of  commencement. 

At  the  same  meeting  the  following  resolutions  were  adopted: 

"Whereas,  the  Board  of  Trustees  is  convinced  that  it  is  expedient  to  fill 
vacancies  in  the  Board,  so  far  as  it  is  practicable  with  due  regard  for  the 
laws  and  policy  of  the  State,  with  members  of  the  Alumni  Association  and 
former  students,  therefore: 

"Resolved,  That  the  Alumni  Association  is  hereby  requested  to  pre- 
pare and  present  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  a  list  of  such 
Alumni  and  former  students  of  the  University  as  the  Alumni  Association 
may  regard  as  proper  persons  to  be  elected  to  the  Board  of  Trustees.  In 
view  of  the  fact  that  the  Statutes  of  Tennessee  require  the  distribution  of 
the  Trustees  among  several  Congressional  Districts  of  the  State,  it  is 
suggested  that  the  list  so  to  be  furnished  be  not  limited  to  any  one  of  the 
grand  divisions,  but  include  residents  of  all  parts  of  the  State. 
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"The  Board  does  not  pledge  itself  to  elect  such  nominees,  but  de- 
clares its  conviction  of  the  propriety  of  preferring  Alumni  and  former 
students,  other  things  being  equal." 

Mr.  Henry  J.  Darnall  was  elected  Adjunct  Professor  of  Modern  Lan- 
guages. 

Mr.  Charles  O.  Hill  was  elected  instructor  in  Chemistry  and  Phar- 
macy. 

The  President  was  authorized  to  fill  the  vacancy  in  the  position  of 
professor  of  Military  Science  and  Commandant  of  Cadets,  if  one  should 
occur,  as  seemed  likely,  owing  to  the  appointment  of  Captain  George  L,e 
Roy  Brown,  the  present  Commandant,  as  Colonel  of  the  Fourth  Tennessee 
regiment. 

The  resignation  of  the  Hon.  William  A.  Henderson  from  the  office 
of  Trustee  was  accepted  on  account  of  his  removal  from  the  State. 

Captain  William  Rule,  of  Knoxville,  was  elected  a  Trustee  of  the 
University  of  Tennessee. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  on  July  21st,  1898,  the  annual 
report  of  the  Treasurer  and  President  were  received,  approved  and  ordered 
filed.    The  annual  budget  was  adopted. 

The  Standing  Committee  on  the  Experiment  Station  was  re-organized 
as  follows:  O.  P.  Temple,  chairman;  James  Maynard,  James  Comfort, 
Ex-Governor  James  D.  Porter,  T.  F.  P.  Allison. 

An  appropriation  was  made  for  the  erection  of  a  barn  at  the  College 
Farm,  and  a  committee,  consisting  of  O.  P.  Temple,  E.  T.  Sanford  and 
C.  F.  Vanderford,  was  appointed  to  look  after  it. 
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R.,  Baltimore  &  Ohio  R.  R.,  Norfolk  &  Western  R.  R.,  and 
Southern  Railway,  through  Washington  and  Bristol. 

Bristol  and  Knoxville, 

Via  Southern  Railway. 

Salisbury  and  Knoxville, 

Via  Southern  Railway,  through  Asheville. 

Jacksonville  and  Knoxville, 

Via  Florida,  Central  &  Peninsular  Railway,  and  Southern  Railway, 
through  Savannah,  Columbia,  Spartanburg  and  Asheville. 

New  Orleans,  Birmingham  and  Knoxville, 

Via  New  Orleans  &  Northeastern  R.  R.,  Alabama  Great  Southern 
R.  R.,  and  Southern  Railway,  through  Chattanooga. 

Memphis  and  Knoxville, 

Via  Southern  Railway,  through  Chattanooga. 

Nashville  and  Knoxville, 

Via  Nashville,  Chattanooga  &  St.  Louis  Railway,  and  Southern 
Railway,  through  Chattanooga. 

Louisville  and  Knoxville, 

Via  Louisville  &  Nashville  R.  R.,  and  Southern  Railway,  through 
Jellico. 

Cincinnati  and  Knoxville, 

Via  Queen  &  Crescent  Route,  and  Southern  Railway,  through 
Harriman.  Junction. 

Atlanta  and  Knoxville, 

Via  Southern  Railway,  changing  at  Ooltewah  Junction. 

Jacksonville  and  Knoxville, 

Via  Florida  Central  &  Peninsular  Ry.,  and  Southern  Railway, 
through  Everett,  and  Atlanta,  changing  at  Ooltewah  Junction. 

Norfolk  and  Knoxville, 

Via  Southern  Railway,  through  asheville,  changing  at  Greensboro. 

Richmond  and  Knoxville, 

Via  Southern  Railway,  through  Asheville,  changing  at  Salisbury. 

The  SOUTHERN  RAILWAY  is  the  greatest  highway  of  travel  in  the  Southern  States. 
It  operates  more  than  five  thousand  miles  of  road,  and  reaches  the  principal  cities  and 
towns  of  the  South  with  its  own  lines.  Its  train  service  is  of  the  highest  class;  its 
co.iches  and  equipment  are  of  the  most  modern  and  improved  construction  and  its 
employes  are  polite  and  accommodating,  so  that  a  trip  over  this  magnificent  Railway  is 
a  comfort  and  delight. 

J.  Wl.  CULP,  Traffic  Manager,  W.  A.  TURK,  Gen'l  Pass.  Agent, 

WASHINGTON,  D.  C.  WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 

C.  A.  BENSCOTER,  Ass't  Gen.  Pass.  Agent.       J.  L.  MEEK,  Trav.  Pass.  Agent. 

CHATTANOOGA,  TENN.  KNOXVILLE.  TENN. 
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JOSEPH  ESTABROOK* 


An  address  delivered  on  "University  Day,"  April  3,  1899,  by  George 
F.  Mellen,  Ph.  D..  Professor  of  Greek  and  History,  before  Trustees, 
Faculty,  Alumni,  Students  and  friends  of  the  University  of  Tennessee. 

Lord  Brougham,  contrasting  the  work  of  soldier  and  of 
schoolmaster,  paid  this  tribute  to  the  latter:  "There  is  another 
personage  abroad.  The  schoolmaster  is  abroad;  and  I  trust  to 
him,  armed  with  his  primer,  against  the  soldier  in  full  array." 
Among  the  currents  of  influence  which  permeated  the  ante-bel- 
lum South  and  gave  an  uplift  to  its  civilization,  that  emanating 
from  the  New  England  schoolmaster  was  by  no  means  insig- 
nificant. The  great  work  he  did  for  the  South  was  not  in  his 
New  England  college,  educating  leaders  of  state  and  church,  but 
in  planting  the  higher  education  and  in  sowing  the  rudiments  of 
knowledge  in  communities  and  private  families.  It  is  a  far  bet- 
ter known  fact,  however,  that  John  C.  Calhoun,  A.  B.  Long- 
street,  Robert  W.  Barnwell,  and  the  Reverends  B.  M,  Palmer 
and  J.  P.  Boyce,  and  the  Right  Reverend  Richard  H.  Wilmer, 
were  trained  in  New  England  colleges,  than  that  the  great  lead- 
ers of  the  Confederacy  were  educated  by  New  England  teachers. 

^Bibliography :  Knoxville  Register,  1828-'33;  Tyler's  History  of  Am- 
herst College;  general  catalogues  of  Dartmouth  and  Amherst  Colleges, 
and  of  Andover  Theological  Seminary;  White's  Early  History  of  the 
University  of  Tennessee;  Merriam's  Higher  Education  in  Tennessee. 
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Robert  E.  Lee  was  prepared  for  West  Point  by  a  New  Eng- 
land tutor,  W.  L.  Yancey  was  educated  by  his  New  Eng- 
land step-father,  and  Jefferson  Davis,  prior  to  his  West  Point 
cadetship,  was  under  the  New  Englander,  the  Reverend  Horace 
Holley,  at  Transylvania  University.  The  truth  is,  scant  memo- 
rials exist  of  many  of  those  men  of  cultured  brain  and  heart  who 
poured  forth  from  Harvard,  Yale,  Dartmouth,  Amherst,  Williams, 
Brown  and  other  colleges  of  the  East,  not  like  the  stream  irrigat- 
ing the  parched  desert,  but  adding  its  beneficent  waters  to  the 
forces  that  sweetened  and  enriched  the  life  blood  of  the  South. 
Those  who  organized  colleges  and  universities  have  had  their 
names  immortalized  in  the  valuable  series  entitled  "Contributions 
to  American  Educational  History,"  edited  by  Professor  H.  B. 
Adams,  of  Johns  Hopkins  University,  and  some  like  S.  S.  Pren- 
tiss, Horace  Maynard,  Stephen  Olin,  D.  P.  Bestor,  and  others, 
who  rose  to  distinction  in  political  and  denominational  history, 
have  had  their  names  worthily  inscribed  upon  its  pages  ;  but  the 
great  majority,  with  the  passing  away  of  those  who  were  under 
their  tuition,  passed  into  forgetfulness,  leaving  no  inheritance 
where  they  labored  save  the  impulses  towards  the  higher  intel- 
lectual and  spiritual  life  which  they  sought  unceasingly  to  instil 
and  perpetuate.    Of  them,  too,  truly  it  may  be  said  they 

" Allured  to  brighter  worlds  and  led  the  way." 

The  influx  of  New  England  schoolmasters  did  not  follow 
alone  the  natural  drift  of  migration,  sojourning  along  the  sea- 
border  states  and  their  navigable  streams,  but  radiated  through 
the  interior  along  the  mountain  crest  and  in  the  secluded  valley. 
By  way  of  the  Valley  of  Virginia,  which  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
preceding  century,  had  become  the  main  thoroughfare  of  travel 
between  East  Tennessee  and  the  northeast,  in  1828,  came  Joseph 
Estabrook,  one  of  these  schoolmasters,  whose  memory  still 
dwells  among  us  and  deserves  to  be  preserved  for  the  work  he 
wrought.  The  first  principal  to  place  the  Knoxville  Female 
Academy  upon  a  flourishing  basis  and  sixteen  years  the  presi- 
dent of  East  Tennessee  College,  which  under  his  administration 
became  East  Tennessee  University,  a  commemoration  of  his  life 
and  educational  services  will  be  deemed  fitting,  not  only  by  those 
surviving  students  who  received  the  benefit  of  his  careful  train- 
ing and  felt  the  inspiration  of  his  scholarly  example,  but  also  by 
that  larger  constituency  who  inherit  and  enjoy  the  fruits  of  his 
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devoted  public  labors.  It  is  eminently  appropriate,  therefore, 
that  on  this  day  dedicated  to  the  memories  of  the  illustrious  dead 
whose  services  are  so  closely  interwoven  in  the  long'  and  check- 
ered history  of  this  institution  that  among  the  first  so  honored 
should  be  Joseph  Estabrook.  It  is  none  the  less  appropriate  that 
the  new  building  devoted  to  the  mechanic  arts  should  have  his 
name  inscribed  thereon  as  a  perpetual  memorial  to  his  unselfish 
and  indefatigable  efforts  to  promote  industrial  interests  and  pur- 
suits, for  of  all  the  early  presidents  and  professors  of  the  Univer- 
sity, his  name  was  most  closely  identified  with  the  material  devel- 
opment of  the  State. 

Joseph,  son  of  Hobart  and  Ann  Hyde  Estabrook,  was  born 
at  Lebanon,  Xew  Hampshire,  December  8,  1792.  He  belonged 
to  one  of  New  England's  oldest  families,  the  name  Estabrook 
appearing  as  early  as  1664  among  the  graduates  of  Harvard  Col- 
lege, twenty-eight  years  after  its  establishment  and  forty-five 
years  after  the  landing  of  the  Mayflower.  He  was  graduated  at 
Dartmouth  in  the  class  of  1815,  a  year  noted  in  the  annals  of  the 
college  as  that  of  the  expulsion  of  President  Wheelock  after  a 
remarkably  successful  presidency  of  thirty-six  years.  Mr.  Esta- 
brook was  by  no  means  the  first  Dartmouth  graduate  wrho  set 
foot  upon  Tennessee  soil  or  became  identified  with  Tennessee 
interests.  In  1795,  Moses  Fiske,  class  of  1786,  famed  as  the 
principal  of  the  first  female  academy  in  Tennessee,  came  .South 
and  in  1805  established  himself  at  Hilham  in  Overton  county, 
where,  until  his  death  in  1813,  he  was  a  highly  esteemed  instruc- 
tor and  magistrate.  About  1798  John  Dickinson,  class  of  1787, 
came  to  Knoxville  where  he  taught  two  years.  From  Knoxville 
he  went  to  Nashville  as  Deputy  Clerk  in  the  United  States  Court 
and  prosecuted  the  study  of  law.  Admitted  to  the  bar,  he  rose 
rapidly  to  distinction  as  an  advocate  and  enjoyed,  during  his 
brief  life,  an  esteem  rarely  equalled.  It  is  said  that  the  Nashville 
papers  announcing  his  death,  in  1815,  were  dressed  in  mourning. 
Another  graduate  was  Silas  Dinsmore,  class  of  1791,  Indian 
agent,  whose  war  with  Andrew  Jackson,  told  at  length  by  Par- 
ton,  and  whose  participation  with  James  Robertson  in  negotia- 
ting Indian  treaties  make  his  career  a  part  of  Tennessee  history. 
Austin  Dickinson,  class  of  1813,  though  traveling  in  the  state  for 
months  to  recruit  his  health,  deserves  a  place  in  the  State's  his- 
tory for  the  part  he  contributed  towards  establishing,  in  1819, 
a  theological  seminary  at  Maryville,  which  developed  into  Mary- 
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ville  College.  O.  S.  Hinckley,  class  of  1819,  taught  at  Greene- 
ville  for  several  years.  An  advertisement  of  his  school,  the  East 
Tennessee  Female  Academy,  in  the  Calvinistic  Magazine  for 
March,  1828,  is  interesting  reading.  Stephen  Foster,  associated 
with  Dr.  Charles  Coffin  in  college  work  at  Greeneville  and 
Knoxville,  belonged  to  the  class  of  1821.  Prof.  Foster  will  be 
best  remembered  as  the  historian  of  the  daring  heroism  dis- 
played by  the  forty  defenders  of  Knoxville  in  1793,  when  they 
took  position  to  receive  the  fifteen  hundred  savages  threatening 
the  destruction  of  the  settlement,  though  it  will  be  thought  by 
some  his  novel  courtship  and  marriage  may  dispute  this  claim. 
The  good  work  and  valuable  services  of  Dartmouth  men  had 
been  tested  in  Tennessee,  therefore,  before  Mr.  Estabrook  began 
his  labors. 

After  graduation  Mr.  Estabrook  went  to  Princeton  to  take 
a  theological  course,  where  he  came  under  the  influence  of  those 
great  theologians,  Archibald  Alexander  and  Samuel  Miller. 
Finding  a  '  bronchial  trouble  a  barrier  to  its  prosecu- 
tion, he  accepted  in  1817  the  principalship  of  Amherst 
Academy,  the  mother  of  Amherst  College.  His  success 
proved  his  eminent  qualifications  for  the  position.  When  the 
new  college  was  inaugurated  in  1821  he  was  elected  one  of  a 
faculty  of  three  members,,  having  the  chair  of  Latin  and  Greek. 
Of  the  other  two  members  one,  Prof.  G.  S.  Olds,  like  Prof.  Esta- 
brook, came  South  later,  being  for  some  years  professor  of  math- 
ematics and  natural  philosophy  in  the  University  of  Georgia. 
Coupled  with  the  dedication  exercises  the  inaugural  ceremonies 
were  very  imposing.  Noah  Webster,  whose  name  is  familiar 
to  almost  all  American  youths  today,  as  president  of  the  board  of 
trustees,  made  the  introductory  remarks;  the  Reverend  A.  W. 
Leland,  a  graduate  of  Williams,  who  at  the  time  was  a  Charles- 
ton, South  Carolina,  pastor,  preached  the  sermon,  and  afterwards 
Mr.  Estabrook,  along  with  the  president,  was  inducted  into  office 
and  made  a  brief  address.  As  professor  of  the  classics  his  work 
was  confined  in  Latin  to  Livy,  Horace,  Cicero  and  Tacitus,  and  in 
Greek  the  only  text-book  was  the  Graeca  Majora.  Prof.  W.  S. 
Tyler,  in  his  elaborate  history  of  Amherst  College,  from  which  I 
have  secured  many  of  the  facts  concerning  Mr.  Estabrook's 
early  history,  speaks  disparagingly  of  his  professorial  career,  in- 
ferring from  the  silence  of  former  students  in  recording  their 
reminiscences  that  he  made  no  deep  impression.    However,  he 
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seems  to  have  left  an  abiding  memory  in  the  village  as  the  fol- 
lowing incidents  attest,  lie  was  noted  for  his  beautiful  ruffled 
shirts  and  fine  suwarrow  boots  and  for  being  a  remarkably  fine 
shot,  of  which  fact  he  gave  ample  proof  on  a  fast  day.  On  his 
way  to  church  he  met  a  huntsman  and,  seeing  a  flock  of  pigeons 
flying  above,  he  requested  the  use  of  his  gun  and  speedily 
brought  down  the  game.  His  fondness  for  hunting  continued 
with  him  through  life.  The  most  striking  incident  of  his  Am- 
herst career  is  connected  with  a  lottery  scheme.  At  this  time 
the  lottery  was  the  promoter  of  various  public  enterprises, 
churches  and  schools  especially  being  the  beneficiaries.  The  lot- 
tery in  question  had  for  its  object  the  building  of  a  bridge  over 
the  Connecticut  river  at  Northampton.  It  excited  great  interest 
in  the  little  college  community,  and  many  of  the  students  and 
citizens  were  investing.  Mr.  Estabrook  had  no  money  to  spend 
upon  uncertainties,  and  had  little  thought  of  entering  the  con- 
test; but  as  his  mind  dwelt  upon  the  matter  by  day  one  night 
he  dreamt  that  he  had  purchased  a  ticket  which  drew  five  thou- 
sand dollars.  Without  delay  he  rode  over  to  Northampton  to 
see  if  the  ticket  was  still  to  be  had.  Finding  it  unsold  he  invested 
and  realized  fully  his  dream.  This  fact  is  well  authenticated,  in- 
asmuch as  he  gave  one  thousand  dollars  of  the  amount  to  the 
college. 

Mr.  Estabrook's  throat  trouble  becoming  intensified  he  de- 
termined to  seek  a  milder  climate  and  resigned  his  position  at 
Amherst  in  1824.  At  Staunton,  Virginia,  he  became  the  principal 
of  a  young  ladies'  school,  a  position  he.  relinquished  to  take 
charge  of  the  Knoxville  Female  Academy.  Upon  coming  to 
Knoxville  in  1828,  Mr.  Estabrook  could  not  have  felt  himself  an 
entire  stranger,  for  he  found  as  fellow  New  Englanders,  Dr. 
Joseph  Churchill  Strong,  closely  related  to  former  friends  and 
associates  at  Amherst,  Dr.  Charles  Coffin,  president  of  East  Ten- 
nessee College  and  Stephen  Foster,  professor  in  the  same.  When 
we  consider  the  active  efforts  and.  financial  aid  of  Dr.  Strong  in 
behalf  of  the  Female  Academy,  of  whose  board  of  trustees  he  was 
president,  we  may  safely  conjecture  through  what  means  Mr. 
Estabrook  was  brought  to  this  city. 

At  the  time  of  his  coming  Knoxville  had  about  1,500  inhab- 
itants, twelve  stores,  three  churches,  two  weekly  papers,  and 
various  small  industries.  The  churches  were  two  Presbyterian 
and  one  Methodist.    The  papers  were  the  Register,  owned  and 
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edited  by  F.  S.  Heiskell  and  Hugh  Brown,  and  the  Enquirer, 
owned  by  Hiram  Barry  and  edited  by  J.  J.  Meredith.  The  East 
Tennessee  College  was  laboring  under  great  difficulties,  being 
the  object  of  bitter  attacks  and  prejudices.  That  year  Dr.  John 
C.  Gunn,  in  his  canvass  for  legislative  honors,  delivered  his 
famous  speech  aimed  at  the  rotunda  of  "Old  College."  as  an 
expression  of  the  wild  extravagance  of  the  board  of  trustees. 
Col.  Moses  White  has  preserved  this  remarkable  tirade  in  his 
history  of  the  University  of  Tennessee.  If  Gunn's  speech  be 
trustworthy  Dr.  Charles  Coffin,  who  was  then  president,  was 
engaged  in  teaching  thirty-five  pupils,  and  half  of  these  small 
children.  The  academy  was  opened  in  May,  1827,  under  the 
Reverend  John  Davis,  but  he  proving  unsatisfactory,  was  soon 
removed.  The  grounds  consisted  of  half  the  block  fronting  on 
Main  street  and  running  back  to  Hill  street,  and  were  donated  by 
Dr.  Strong  and  Mr.  Matthew  McClung.  The  building  cost 
$3,000,  raised  by  private  subscription,  and  of  this  amount  Messrs. 
John  Crozier  and  Charles  McClung  were  the  largest  contribu- 
tors, paying  $200  each.  It  was  large  enough  to  accommodate 
one  hundred  and  fifty  pupils,  but  had  no  boarding  department. 

The  announcement  of  the  board  of  trustees  to  parents  and 
guardians  that  Mr.  Estabrook  had  accepted  the  principalship  of 
the  academy  is  a  document  of  unique  interest,  the  introduction 
of  which  I  quote:  The  Trustees  "conceive  that  public  attention 
has  already  been  so  awakened  to  the  importance  of  female  edu- 
cation as  to  preclude  the  necessity  at  this  time  of  urging  it  upon 
the  attention  of  the  community.  It  is  believed  sufficient  to  say, 
that  while  the  liberality  of  legislatures  in  supplying  funds  for  the 
erection  of  colleges  and  the  diffusion  of  knowledge  among  young 
men  deserves  high  commendation,  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  in 
favor  of  the  other  sex  no  such  wise  and  salutary  measures  have 
been  adopted.  The  education  of  females  has  been  left  to  chance, 
or  the  efforts  of  individual  exertion  and  individual  liberality. 
Hopes,  however,  are  indulged  that  this  invidious  distinction,  this 
want  of  gallantry  in  the  law-makers  of  the  land,  will  be  an  addi- 
tional stimulus  to  those  who  have  the  superintendence  of  this 
institution,  by  care  and  exertion  to  make  it  as  extensively  useful 
and  as  much  deserving  public  patronage  as  those  which  have 
been  munificently  endowed." 

At  the  outset  Mr.  Estabrook  was  assisted  in  the  schoolroom 
by  Mrs.  Estabrook  and  her  sister,  Miss  Lucinda  Dickinson. 
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Later  a  music  teacher  was  added  in  Miss  Margaret  M.  Stephens. 
The  rates  of  tuition  in  the  lower  branches  was  ten  dollars  per 
term  or  half  session;  for  the  higher  studies,  fifteen;  for  flower 
and  landscape  painting-,  ten;  needle  work,  ten;  painting  in  oils, 
twelve;  and  music,  twenty.  Board  "in  genteel  families"  wras  one 
dollar  and  fifty  cents  per  week. 

The  first  year's  work  closed  with  an  examination  of  the 
pupils.  As  a  part  of  Knoxville's  educational  history  and  as  evi- 
dence of  the  high  favor  in  which  Mr.  Estabrook  and  his  co- 
laborers  stood,  of  the  scope  of  instruction,  and  of  the  enthusiasm 
which  his  management  had  evoked,  the  following  editorial  of 
Trustee  Frederick  S.  Heiskell  in  the  Knoxville  Register  is  given : 
"On  last  Friday  the  summer  session  of  the  Female  Academy  in 
Knoxville  closed.  The  examination  of  the  pupils  being  in  itself 
interesting  and  instructive,  and  affording  the  best  evidence  of 
their  diligence  and  progress,  of  the  merit  of  their  teachers,  and 
of  the  probable  utility  of  the  seminary,  was  attended  by  a 
crowded  auditory  of  ladies  and  gentlemen. 

"The  result  did  equal  honor  to  the  high  character  of  the 
teachers  and  to  the  industry  and  talents  of  the  young  ladies 
under  their  care.  Where  so  much  excellence  was  displayed,  we 
will  not  attempt  the  difficult  task  of  discrimination.  Among 
more  than  eighty  pupils  we  were  surprised  to  find  uniform  evi- 
dence of  industry,  and  the  attainment  of  uncommon  proficiency 
in  their  studies. 

"It  affords  as  great  satisfaction  to  be  able  to  say  that  the 
exercises  of  reading  in  the  junior  classes  were  worthy  of  particu- 
lar commendation.  Even  the  most  lisping  tyro  showTed,  by  the 
correctness  of  her  emphasis  and  the  propriety  of  her  cadence, 
that  great  pains  had  been  taken  and  unwearied  solicitude  mani- 
fested by  her  teachers,  and  that  under  the  auspices  of  such  in- 
struction, the  uncommon  attainment  of  reading  well  will  no 
longer  be  difficult  to  acquire. 

"The  proficiency  of  the  classes  in  Arithmetic,  English  Gram- 
mar, Geography,  the  projection  and  drawing  of  maps,  History 
and  Rhetoric,  was  highly  creditable  to  them  and  interesting  to 
the  assembled  crowd.  In  Natural  Philosophy,  Chemistry  and 
Astronomy  the  examination  wTas  minute  and  extensive.  We 
noticed  the  projection  of  eight  eclipses  and  eighteen  maps,  with 
various  specimens  of  painting  and  penmanship,  which  were  exe- 
cuted with  neatness  and  skill.    The  problems,  both  on  the  ter- 
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restrial  and  the  celestial  globes,  were  solved  with  extraordinary 
readiness  and  facility.  The  young  ladies  examined  on  Geog- 
raphy were  required  to  draw  on  the  blackboard  maps  of  the 
different  countries,  states,  etc.,  and  they  executed  this  task  with 
ease  and  accuracy. 

"The  music  class  reflected  great  honor  upon  themselves  and 
Miss  Stephens,  who  superintends  that  department. 

"The  examination  amply  sustained  the  flattering  anticipa- 
tions which  the  public  had  been  led  to  entertain,  from  the  high 
character  of  Mr.  Estabrook  and  lady,  Miss  Dickinson  and  Miss 
Stephens,  to  whose  care  and  direction  the  institution  has  been 
confided.  Experience  has  evinced  that  their  skill  and  abilities 
have  not  been  overrated,  and  that  under  their  management  the 
reputation  and  prosperity  of  the  Seminary  must  continue  to 
increase,  and  the  most  romantic  hopes  of  the  patrons  will  be 
realized.  Indeed,  the  various  advantages  of  this  school,  the 
conveniences  of  its  situation,  the  salubrity  of  the  climate,  the 
extent  of  the  apparatus  and  the  pre-eminent  accomplishments  of 
the  teachers  who  attend  to  forming  the  manners  and  regulating 
the  demeanor  of  their  pupils  and  instilling  into  them  maxims  of 
prudence,  while  they  are  polishing  their  minds,  renders  it  no 
exaggeration  to  say  that  at  no  similar  institution  in  the  United 
States  can  young  ladies  acquire  a  more  complete  education." 

Thus  enthusiastically  wrote  Mr.  Heiskell,  and  thus  he  con- 
tinued with  every  recurring  examination  to  bestow  the  same 
unstinted  praise  upon  the  work  of  Mr.  Estabrook  and  his  assist- 
ants and  to  express  on  the  part  of  patrons  the  unqualified  appre- 
ciation of  their  services. 

Few  of  Mr.  Estabrook's  old  pupils  of  the  academy  still  live 
to  praise  his  virtues  and  to  acknowledge  their  appreciation  of 
his  services.  His  deep  and  abiding  interest  in  the  welfare  of  his 
pupils  was  felt  by  them  personally.  For  their  instruction  and 
amusement  he  employed  methods  then  little  known  in  the 
schoolroom.  With  experiments  in  chemistry,  a  favorite  study, 
he  excited  great  interest,  at  the  same  time  imparting  much  valu- 
able instruction.  Mrs.  Eliza  Smith  Long,  a  daughter  of  William 
Smith,  who  gave  the  wonderful  account  of  the  escape  of  John 
Sevier  from  his  North  Carolina  captors,  preserved  in  Ramsey's 
Annals  of  Tennessee,  has  given  me  some  interesting  facts  concern- 
ing these  efforts  of  Mr.  Estabrook.  Before  rockets  and  fire- 
crackers were  brought  to  this  pare  of  the  country,  he  manufac- 
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Hired  them  and  sent  them  off  at  night  to  the  delight  of  his  pupils. 
Me  once  tried  a  paper  balloon,  but  this  proved  a  failure.  In  the 
preparation  for  life's  duties  it  was  his  custom  to  warn  them  fre- 
quently against  the  danger  of  neglecting  the  substantial  studies 
for  the  ornamental,  music  and  painting,  often  giving  formal  lec- 
tures on  the  subject.  At  that  time  when  there  were  no  Sunday 
schools,  it  was  his  habit  to  give  them  questions  on  some  book  or 
portion  of  the  Bible,  and  on  Monday  morning-  to  ascertain  how 
thoroughly  they  had  learned  the  answers.  He  did  this  in  so 
pleasant  a  way  as  to  impart  a  charm  to  the  study  of  the  Bible,  and 
produced  a  lasting  impression  upon  the  young  ladies  of  the 
school. 

In  any  account  of  the  Knoxville  Female  Academy  a  failure 
to  mention  the  work  of  Mrs.  Estabrook  wrould  be  a  serious  omis- 
sion. To  her  and  her  work  I  shall  let  Dr.  Joseph  C.  Strong  bear 
testimony,  quoting  from  his  diary  dated  October  8,  1836.  Speak- 
ing of  the  departure  of  two  of  the  academy's  teachers,  Miss 
Brown  and  Miss  Foster,  for  their  homes  in  Massachusetts,  and 
of  their  valued  services  he  says:  "But  none  in  my  opinion  have 
been  able  to  fill  Mrs.  Estabrook's  place  in  that  institution.  She 
is  a  lady  of  extraordinary  abilities  and  accomplishments  and  I 
have  found  on  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  her  that  she  pos- 
sesses a  head  and  heart  which  honor  her  sex  and  such  as  I  have 
rarely,  or  never,  met  with  in  any  other  woman." 

Mrs.  Estabrook,  it  is  proper  to  say,  was  a  sister  of  our  hon- 
ored friend,  Mr.  Perez  Dickinson,  the  princely  merchant  and 
model  farmer,  who  sits  among  us  today,  an  illustrious  exemplar 
of  all  the  exalted  virtues  that  crown  mature  years  with  honor 
and  dignity,  and  a  living  exemplar  of  those  pure  streams  of 
beneficence  that  radiate  through  the  tangled  glades  of  this  life 
and  go  on  forever  mingling  their  flow  with  the  currents  that 
purify  and  beautify  and  ennoble.  Sir,  as  Horace  said  of  his  illus- 
trious patron,  Augustus,  "Serus  in  caelum  redeas." 

When  I  maintained  that  the  wisdom  of  the  board  of  trus- 
tees of  the  University  was  justified  in  the  naming  of  Estabrook 
Hall,  I  had  in  mind  not  only  the  mechanical  devices  employed  by 
him  in  the  class-room,  but  also  the  devotion  of  his  time  and  tal- 
ents to  practical  matters  apart  from  his  strictly  professional  du- 
ties. On  February  12,  1831,  an  organization  was  formed  in 
Knoxville,  which  deserves  more  than  a  passing  notice.  Called  the 
Knoxville  Lyceum,  it  was  the  outgrowth  of  a  strong  upward  ten- 
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dency  abroad  in  the  land  known  as  the  era  of  internal  improve- 
ment. It  was  the  time  when  prophetic  visions  of  a  boundless  ma- 
terial prosperity  and  splendid  intellectual  triumphs  stirred  the 
minds  and  thrilled  the  hearts  of  the  American  people.  The  Ly- 
ceum had  as  its  object  the  advancement  of  the  intellectual  and 
moral  interests  of  the  community,  seeking  the  promotion  of  these 
worthy  ends  by  monthly  meetings  for  lectures  and  the  discussion 
and  reading  of  papers  on  miscellaneous  subjects.  It  further 
sought  the  establishment  of  a  library,  the  gathering  of  apparatus 
for  illustrating  the  sciences,  and  a  collection  of  plants,  minerals 
and  other  natural  and  artificial  productions.  It  also  adopted 
measures  for  ascertaining,  as  far  as  practicable,  by  records,  tradi- 
tions and  monuments,  the  antiquities  and  history  of  the  state. 
Its  first  meeting  was  in  the  court  house  and,  subsequently,  in  the 
Second  Presbyterian  church.  James  Piper  was  made  its  first 
president  and  delivered  the  first  address  before  a  large  assembly 
of  ladies  and  gentlemen.  The  first  regular  lecture  was  given  by 
Stephen  Foster  on  chemistry.  In  April  the  Lyceum  announced 
for  almost  one  year  in  advance,  through  the  columns  of  the  Reg- 
ister, the  subjects  of  its  program  with  leaders.  As  an  index  of 
the  intellectual  life  of  Knoxville  and  as  showing  the  work  and 
spirit  of  the  organization  the  program  is  of  great  historical  value. 
It  is  as  follows: 

Spencer  Jarnagin,  in  April,  on  Popular  Education. 

Joseph  Estabrook,  in  June,  on  Mineralogy. 

Joseph  Piper,  in  July,  on  Astronomy. 

Col.  S.  D.  Jacobs,  in  September,  on  the  Advantages  and  In- 
ternal Resources  of  East  Tennessee. 

Dr.  J.  G.  M.  Ramsey,  in  October,  on  the  Antiquities  and 
History  of  Tennessee. 

Dr.  L.  W.  Baker,  in  December,  on  the  Character  of  Charles 
V.  and  Napoleon  compared. 

W.  B.  Reese,  in  January,  1832,  on  Modern  Eloquence. 

Mr.  Estabrook  was  one  of  the  most  active  members  of  the 
Lyceum,  reading  three  papers  of  a  practical  nature  before  the 
same  during  the  first  two  years  of  its  existence.  Two  of  these, 
entitled  Mineral  Springs  and  Fuel,  were  published  by  request  in 
the  Knoxville  Register.  In  the  paper  on  Mineral  Springs,  after 
discussing  the  relative  value  of  springs  as  affecting  health,  he 
went  into  a  careful  analysis  of  the  three  springs  known  as  Lea's 
Springs,  in  Grainger  county,  and  spoke  of  the  value  of  such 
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springs  to  this  section  and  to  real  invalids.  A  few  weeks  after- 
wards an  advertisement  of  Lea's  Springs  appeared  in  the 
columns  of  the  Register,  with  the  analysis  of  Mr.  Estabrook. 
The  paper  on  Fuel  was  equally  practical.  Of  the  fuel  substances, 
coal,  wood,  and  peat,  he  touched  on  only  the  then  used  fuel,  ex- 
plaining what  woods  were  most  valuable  and  economical,  their 
treatment,  or  preparation  for  use,  the  respective  values  of  green 
and  dry  woods,  and  the  advantages  of  the  various  heating  appa- 
ratuses. These  papers  are  exceedingly  instructive  and  enter- 
taining, and  the  views  therein  very  clearly  presented  and  forcibly 
expressed,  affording  additional  proof  that  Mr.  Estabrook  is  enti- 
tled to  be  regarded  among  the  pioneer  developers  of  this  region. 

Mr.  Estabrook's  success  in  building  up  the  female  school 
designated  him  as  a  fit  man  to  take  hold  of  the  decadent  fortunes 
of  East  Tennessee  College  and  to  begin  the  work  of  reconstruc- 
tion. It  is  well  here  to  review  briefly  the  history  of  the  institu- 
tion. This  will  aid  one  the  better  to  determine  the  real  value  of 
this  the  crowming  work  of  his  life.  The  present  University  of 
Tennessee  had  its  origin  in  the  act  of  the  territorial  legislature 
in  1794  creating  Blount  College.  Its  first  president,  the  Rever- 
end Samuel  Carrick,  continued  in  office  until  his  death  in  1809. 
From  this  time  to  1820  there  seems  to  have  been  an  interim  in 
the  operations  of  the  college,  when  the  Reverend  D.  A.  Sherman, 
Yale,  class  of  1802,  became  president.  The  work  of  Mr.  Sher- 
man was  thoroughly  done,  and  it  was  extremely  unfortunate  that 
he  saw  fit  to  leave  so  suddenly  and  unexpectedly  the  scene  of 
his  labors.  He  was  assisted  in  his  duties  by  Mr.  Daniel  Wat- 
rous,  Middlebury,  class  of  1815,  who  later  moved  to  Alabama, 
where  he  was  a  lawyer  of  prominence,  a  member  of  the  state 
senate  for  sixteen  years,  and  a  most  exemplary  citizen.  The 
next  president  was  Dr.  Charles  Coffin,  Harvard,  class  of  1793, 
who  had  succeeded  the  Reverend  Hezekiah  Balch  in  1810  as  pres- 
ident of  Greeneville  College.  His  acceptance  awakened  great 
enthusiasm  and  promised  a  revival  of  interest  in  the  waning  for- 
tunes of  the  college.  He  threw  all  his  splendid  energies  and 
scholarly  enthusiasm  into  the  position,  but  after  six  years  of  un- 
ceasing struggles  he  retired  and  returned  to  Greeneville.  In 
L830,  the  Reverend  James  H.  Piper,  a  graduate  of  the  class  of 
1830,  was  chosen  president,  but  at  the  close  of  the  year  gave  up 
the  position  as  undesirable  and  the  task  as  hopeless.  That  year 
the  number  of  students  was  twenty-eight.    During  these  years 
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only  one  permanent  building  had  been  erected  on  the  present 
site,  Old  College,  "that  monument  of  folly."  Such  was  the  his- 
tory and  the  condition  of  the  institution  when  Mr.  Estabrook 
was  called  to  the  presidency  in  1834.  In  the  face  of  facts  like 
these  a  less  confident  heart  would  have  quailed,  but  that  he  en- 
tered resolutely  into  the  office  and  conducted  it  with  distin- 
guished ability  is  a  bright  page  of  the  institution's  history. 

As  to  endowment  and  outfit  when  Mr.  Estabrook  took 
charge,  the  Tennessee  Gazetteer  published  by  Eastin  Morris  in 
1834,  is  quoted:  "East  Tennessee  College  may  be  considered  as 
well  endowed;  it  possesses  funds  to  the  amount  of  about  $25,000, 
and  about  15,000  acres  of  land  in  the  Western  district.  The 
library  contains  1,400  volumes  ;  it  has  a  chemical  apparatus  com- 
plete, for  illustrating  the  gases  and  most  of  the  solid  substances; 
a  philosophical  apparatus  adequate  to  the  greater  number  of 
experiments  in  mechanics,  pneumatics,  optics  and  electricity." 
The  amount  of  productive  funds  here  given  corresponds  closely 
with  the  conclusion  reached  by  Mr.  E.  T.  Sanford  in  his  admira- 
ble monograph,  "Blount  College  and  the  University  of  Tennes- 
see." The  first  years  of  Mr.  Estabrook's  administration  seem  to 
have  been  years  of  preparation  as  he  and  one  or  two  professors 
did  the  work  of  instruction.  In  the  middle  of  the  first  year  he 
lost  his  scholarly,  but  naive,  colleague,  Prof.  Stephen  Foster, 
who  died  January  11,  1835.  The  other  member  of  the  faculty 
was  Prof.  Hugh  Brown,  who  before  his  connection  with  the  col- 
lege taught  a  Latin  school  in  Knoxville,  and  for  thirteen  years 
was  joint  proprietor  and  editor  of  the  Register.  Prof.  Brown 
was  an  accomplished  linguist  and  a  Christian  gentleman,  being 
a  ruling  elder  in  the  Second  Presbyterian  church. 

The  year  1837  was  marked  by  the  organization  of  the  col- 
lege into  regular  classes  and  the  publication  of  a  catalogue.  The 
next  year  was  one  of  material  progress  and  changes.  Modern 
languages  were  given  a  place  in  the  curriculum  and  a  distinct 
chair  of  natural  sciences  was  founded.  These  positions  were 
filled  respectively  by  two  Amherst  men,  Professors  James  Gar- 
vin and  Lucius  F.  Clark.  Mr.  Horace  Maynard  also  came  the 
same  year  as  principal  of  the  preparatory  department.  This  was 
the  beginning  of  the  strong  Amherst  influence  in  Knoxville, 
though  that  college  had  previously  a  worthy  representative  in 
Mr.  Perez  Dickinson  who  came  to  the  city  in  1830.  It  is  inter- 
esting to  note  in  this  connection  how  the  Princeton  influence  of 
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the  generation  preceding  had  given  w  ay  largely  to  the  New  Eng- 
land. The  educational  pioneers  in  East  Tennessee  were  Samuel 
Doak  and  Hezekiah  Balch,  Princeton  graduates,  and  Samuel 
Carrick,  who  had  been  trained  by  William  Graham,  a  Princeton 
graduate.  The  successors  of  Mr.  Carrick,  up  to  this  time,  were 
New  England  men;  Mr.  Balch,  whose  ancestors  were  New  Eng- 
landers  and  who  visited  New  England  and  imbibed  New  Eng- 
land theology,  at  Greeneville  was  followed  by  Dr.  Coffin;  and  in 
1840,  Dr.  Joseph  I.  Foote,  a  native  of  Connecticut  and  graduate 
of  Union,  was  elected  to  succeed  Dr.  Samuel  W.  Doak,  son  of 
the  founder,  in  the  presidency  of  Washington  College;  but 
thrown  from  his  horse,  Dr.  Foote  was  killed  while  on  his  way  to 
be  inaugurated.  However,  the  dominant  influence  continued  to 
be  Presbyterian. 

Amherst  was  now  the  ideal  after  which  the  courses  of  East 
Tennessee  College  were  modeled.  A  writer  in  the  University 
Magazine,  a  college  publication  of  high  order  established  the 
next  year,  1841,  invites  a  comparison  of  the  courses  of  the  two 
colleges,  claiming  confidently  that  East  Tennessee  College  will 
not  suffer  thereby.  A  few  particulars  concerning  these  profes- 
sors may  here  be  given.  Prof.  Garvin  was  a  native  of  Vermont 
and  graduate  of  Amherst,  class  of  1831.  He  came  South  in 
1837,  and  taught  one  year  in  Pikeville,  Tenn.,  whence  he  was 
called  to  the  chair  of  mathematics  and  modern  languages.  He 
died  of  fever  June  29,  1846,  and  lies  buried  in  the  First  Presby- 
terian churchyard. 

An  incident  in  the  life  of  Professor  Garvin  tells  of  student 
escapades  in  Mr.  Estabrook's  day.  It  was  a  Saturday  night. 
The  deep  stillness  of  the  midnight  hours  was  ruthlessly  broken 
by  the  tones  of  the  bell  that  sounded  from  the  tower  of  Old 
College.  The  prolonged  ringing  portended  to  Mr.  Garvin  some 
direful  calamity  or  else  indicated  that  some  culprits  had  broken 
in  and  had  the  bell  rope  in  tow.  As  the  member  of  the  faculty 
designated  to  look  after  disorders,  he  was  speedily  on  the 
ground.  Watchers  detected  his  approach  and  the  bell  ceased, 
but  rocks  began  to  whiz  through  the  air  and  dangerously  near 
the  professor's  head.  He  beat  a  hasty  retreat  for  safety  and  aid. 
Upon  the  assembling  of  reinforcements  the  midnight  revellers 
took  to  their  heels,  thinking  not  to  resist  the  formidable  invasion. 
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The  premises  were  examined,  but  no  doors  were  found  unlocked, 
no  windows  unfastened,  and  no  evidence  of  access  to  the  bell  rope 
was  found.  Subsequent  investigation  disclosed  the  fact  that  a 
chapel  window  had  been  forced  open,  and  that  a  cord,  attached 
to  the  rope  and  taken  out  at  a  window  to  a  distance  from  the 
building,  thence  manipulated  the  bell.  The  untiring  search  of 
"Old  Joe,"  as  the  boys  affectionately  called  Mr.  Estabrook,  did 
not  fail  to  catch  up  with  the  miscreants,  and  to  apply  vigorous 
disciplinary  measures.  When  it  is  known  that  students  impli- 
cated in  this  mischief  afterwards  became  merchant  princes,  capi- 
talists, and  congressmen,  a  romantic  tinge  of  interest  is  attached 
thereto. 

Professor  Clark  was  a  native  of  Vermont  and  graduate  of 
Amherst,  class  of  1827.  He  came  South  to  accept  the  new  chair 
of  natural  sciences  in  1838,  and  contracting  bilious  fever  died 
August  25,  1840.  His  grave  is  by  the  side  of  that  of  Professor 
Garvin.  Being  born  in  the  same  town,  Plymouth,  and  Professor 
Garvin's  mother  being  a  Clark,  it  is  highly  probable  that  they 
were  kinsmen.  Professor  Clark  was  a  man  of  great  activity  and 
of  exceptional  ability,  a  publisher  of  several  text-books,  and  at 
the  time  of  his  death  conducted,  along  with  the  duties  of  his  chair, 
the  editorship  of  the  Tennessee  Farmer.  One  incident  in  his  pro- 
fessorial career,  which  involved  Mr.  Estabrook,  is  interesting  as 
illustrating  some  methods  and  practices  at  that  period  of  the 
University's  history.  Prof.  Clark,  needing  alcohol  for  his  exper- 
iments, concluded  to  do  his  own  distilling.  His  lecture  room 
was  in  Old  College  at  the  left  door  entrance  upon  entering  the 
main  hall  from  the  south.  After  providing  the  worm  and  other 
equipment,  he  then  invested  in  a  barrel  of  whiskey,  which  could 
be  bought  at  twenty-five  cents  a  gallon.  One  night  the  boys 
determined  to  have  some  fun  with  the  professor's  new  outfit. 
They  got  into  his  room  and  brought  out  the  object  of  their 
search.  After  filling  themselves  and  their  flasks,  they  decided  to 
open  the  bung  and  let  the  barrel  roll  down  the  hill  to  the  creek 
below.  Away  it  went  with  its  splashings  and  rumblings.  The 
boys  going  to  the  foot  of  the  hill  to  investigate  and  finding  it 
unemptied,  repeated  the  same  process  until  the  contents  were 
thoroughly  exhausted.  Thereupon  they  placarded  the  barrel 
with  these  words:  "Inasmuch  as  the  faculty  had  not  enforced  the 
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rule  thai  no  liquors  should  come  on  the  hill,  other  hands  had 
undertaken  to  carry  out  this  regulation."  Then  they  went 
through  the  streets  of  the  tov  n  and  returned  to  the  hill  singing: 

"We've  travelled  the  city  all  over, 
And  now  to  the  hill  we'll  go, 
We'll  bring  out  the  big-bellied  bottles 
And  drink  to  old  Clark  and  old  Joe." 

The  distinguished  career  of  Horace  Maynard  as  professor, 
lawyer  and  statesman,  is  too  well  known  to  be  dwelt  upon  here. 

Among  other  members  of  Mr.  Estabrook's  early  faculty  was 
Prof.  W.  J.  Keith,  who  was  a  graduate  of  Maryville  College,  and 
in  1833,  was  resident  licentiate  at  Andover  Theological  Seminary. 
He  was  tutor  from  1835  to  1838,  and  succeeding  Mr.  Hugh 
Brown  in  the  chair  of  Latin  and  Greek,  filled  that  position  until 
1845.  In  1840  the  college  was  clothed  with  all  the  powers  and 
dignities  of  a  genuine  university  by  legislative  enactment.  By 
this  time  the  institution  had  begun  to  attract  students  in  large 
numbers  from  Alabama  and  Mississippi  and  some  from  Georgia. 
That  year  the  total  enrollment  was  eighty-seven,  and  twenty- 
three  of  these  were  from  Alabama.  This  last  fact  is  astonishing 
and  unaccountable  unless  it  be  due  to  the  troubles  that  took  place 
in  the  spring  of  1840  in  the  University  of  Alabama,  when  the 
demoralized  condition  of  affairs  in  that  institution  rendered  it 
advisable  to  suspend  its  operations  for  almost  a  month.  The  pat- 
ronage continued  to  increase,  reaching  the  high-water  mark  in 
1846-47,  when  the  numbers  were  one  hundred  and  sixty-nine, 
with  the  large  patronage  from  Alabama  undiminished. 

The  Alabama*  boys,  for  the  most  part  sons  of  rich  fathers, 
who  rarely  limited  them  in  "spending  money,"  were  known  far 
and  wide  as  a  lively  set.  Among  the  young  Alabamians  was 
Rufus  W.  Cobb,  who  afterwards  became  president  of  .the  senate 
and  governor  of  Alabama.  He  was  a  student  towards  the  end 
of  Mr.  Estabrook's  administration  and  a  noted  fiddler.  An  inci- 
dent which  involves  Prof.  Albert  Miller  Lea  and  Cobb,  throws 
an  interesting  light  on  some  phases  of  student  life  at  the  time. 
Cobb's  room,  the  first  at  the  left  entrance  of  West  College,  was 
occupied  one  evening  during  study  hours  by  a  crowd  of  young 
revellers  enjoying  a  stag  dance.  While  at  the  height  of  merri- 
ment and  excitement  there  was  a  rapping  at  the  door,  which  re- 
ceived from  a  chorus  of  voices  the  response  "Come  in!"  No 
sooner  had  the  door  partially  opened  and  Professor  Lea's  head 
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had  become  visible  than  the  candles  went  out.  Thereupon  the 
professor,  who  was  always  courteous  and  dignified,  began: 
"Young  gentlemen,  I  should  like  to  have  an  interview  with  you 
face  to  face,  and  will  you  kindly  strike  a  light?"  In  the  meantime 
a  mischievous  fellow  slipped  to  the  door  and  locking  it  put  the 
key  in  his  pocket.  Dead  stillness  was  reigning  when  the  professor 
again  broke  the  silence,  demanding  some  explanation,  and  fol- 
lowing this  with  appeal  after  appeal  unsuccessfully.  Then  were 
heard  here  and  there  in  the  room  "click,  click,"  like  the  cocking 
of  firearms,  which  was  nothing  but  the  tapping  of  knives  on  keys 
or  silver  currency.  Prof.  Lea,  finding  his  efforts  to  secure  replies 
to  his  inquiries  unavailing,  proceeded  to  the  door  and,  finding  it 
locked,  demanded  to  be  let  out.  With  no  movement  on  the  part 
of  any  one  to  further  his  egress,  he  said:  "Young  men,  if  you  do 
not  unlock  this  door  immediately  I  shall  kick  it  down."  With 
this  threat,  which  was  uttered  with  a  voice  and  significance  the 
inmates  well  knew,  the  door  was  opened  and  the  professor 
emerged  from  the  darkness,  to  have  it  instantly  closed  upon  his 
back.  The  next  morning  there  was  great  commotion  when 
young  Cobb  was  cited  to  appear  before  the  faculty  for  breach  of 
discipline  and  disrespect  to  Prof.  Lea,  who  claimed  that  he  rec- 
ognized his  fiddling  as  additional  and  incontestable  proof  of  his 
guilt.  Cobb  pleaded  his  innocence,  protesting  that  he  was  at  the. 
time  in  the  city  visiting  a  young  lady,  and  maintained  that  his 
statement  should  be  accepted  in  lieu  of  other  testimony.  Though 
amply  able  to  prove  by  witnesses  his  absence  and  his  non-partic- 
ipation in  the  affair  he  refused  to  resort  thereto,  claiming  that  his 
word  of  honor  should  be  his  vindication.  Accordingly  he  with- 
drew, despite  the  conciliatory  offices  of  Prof.  R.  L.  Kirkpatrick, 
whose  fair  and  straightforward  course  in  all  things  made  him  an 
object  of  love  and  admiration  to  students  and  colleagues. 

Other  important  events  of  Mr.  Estabrook's  administration 
were  the  settlement  of  the  long  disputed  contest  over  the  lands 
originally  bestowed  upon  the  college,  the  introduction  of  the 
military  feature  through  Prof.  Albert  Miller  Lea,  who  was  a 
graduate  of  West  Point  Military  Academy,  and  the  construction 
of  a  water  works  system.  The  funds  arising  from  the  sale  of  the 
Ocoee  District  lands  enabled  the  trustees  to  build  what  are  now- 
known  as  East  and  West  Colleges,  a  part  of  the  present  Humes 
Hall,  and  the  Woman's  building. 

It  remains  now  to  speak  of  Mr.  Estabrook  as  a  discipli- 
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narian,  and  of  his  personal  efforts  for  the  success  of  the  institu- 
tion, tie  was  grim  and  reserved,  but  so  scrupulously  just  that 
he  won  and  maintained  the  esteem  and  even  affection  of  the  stu- 
dents. To  incur  his  displeasure  and  to  be  summoned  to  his  pres- 
ence for  any  breach  of  the  discipline  was  an  ordeal  before  which 
the  most  venturesome  shrank.  Sometimes  he  did  not  wait  to 
summon  the  offender  to  an  interview  in  his  office,  but  rebuked  or 
punished  him  on  the  spot.  Being  tall,  angular  and  muscular,  he 
was  capable  of  handling  unruly  stripplings,  a  means  of  discipline 
not  infrequently  resorted  to  during  the  first  years  of  his  presi- 
dency. This  incident  is  told:  A  young  Alabamian,  during  the 
prayer  of  the  chapel  exercises  employed  his  time  in  throwing 
small  shot  at  Prof.  Lea,  who  was  conducting  the  exercises  that 
morning.  Mr.  Estabrook,  who  seems  to  have  kept  one  eye  de- 
voutly shut  and  the  other  watchfully  open,  marked  the  reprobate. 
Stationing  himself  at  the  door,  as  the  youngster  came  out,  he 
caught  hold  of  him  and  shook  him  so  violently  that  he  dangled 
about  like  a  dancing  jack.  Those  were  days  of  more  pranks  and 
mischief  than  are  engaged  in  nowadays.  All  that  his  industry 
could  accomplish  or  his  ingenuity  contrive  was  devoted  to  the 
interests  and  welfare  of  the  institution.  His  pen  in  pressing- 
its  claims,  his  brain  in  devising  plans,  and  his  steps  in  increasing 
facilities  were  unceasingly  occupied.  Every  forest,  stream, 
mountain  and  valley  that  could  yield  a  specimen  to  add  to  the 
equipment  for  the  purpose  either  of  illustration  or  of  utility  was 
laid  under  tribute.  Speaking  of  the  regard  of  the  students  for 
Mr.  Estabrook  and  of  his  labors  Col.  Moses  White,  the  Univer- 
sity's historian,  says:  "There  is  not,  probably,  an  individual  of 
their  number  who  does  not  still  think  of  him  and  his  influence 
with  a  tender  and  grateful  veneration,  and  as  for  myself, 

'It  shineth  as  a  precious  diamond  set 
In  my  poor  round  of  thought.' 

Mr.  Estabrook  labored  in  season  and  out  of  season,  and  was  un- 
tiring in  his  efforts  in  behalf  of  science  and  the  success  of  the 
institution,  which  at  first,  the  subject  of  his  interest,  soon  became 
the  object  of  his  affection." 

As  indicating  further  the  personal  influence  exerted  by  Mr. 
Estabrook  over  the  students  I  give  the  contents  of  a  letter 
recently  received  from  Prof.  F.  M.  Grace,  of  Hiwassee  College, 
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who  pays  this  tender  tribute  to  his  memory:  "As  a  student  of 
East  Tennessee  University  from  1846  to  1849,  I  feel  that  a  sen- 
timent of  gratitude  prompts  me  to  pay  this  slight  tribute  to  the 
memory  of  the  venerable  president  who  often  heard  me  recite  in 
Latin,  corrected  my  compositions,  and  signed  my  diploma.  I 
was  benefited  by  his  instructions  and  admired  his  scholarship,  but 
it  is  chiefly  of  his  religious  influence  that  I  would  speak,  for  this 
was  to  me  the  greatest  good  that  I  received  from  him.  Accord- 
ing to  custom  at  that  time,  the  exercises  of  the  University  were 
opened  with  religious  worship  each  day  at  8  a.  m.,  and  closed 
with  the  same  at  4  p.  m.  The  bell  was  tolled  five  minutes,  during 
which  the  faculty  and  the  students  repaired  to  the  chapel.  The 
president  invariably  conducted  the  morning  service,  and  one  of 
the  professors  that  of  the  afternoon.  The  president  always  read 
one  of  the  Psalms.  He  then  led  in  an  extemporaneous  prayer. 
This  prayer  was  several  minutes  in  length  and  was  filled  with  the 
choicest  words  of  adoration,  praise  and  supplication.  It  was 
almost  uniform  in  its  structure  and  there  was  very  little  attempt 
at  variety  or  novelty,  but  never  seemed  to  grow  monotonous  or 
to  lose  the  spirit  of  fervor  and  sincerity.  Many  of  its  phrases 
became  fixed  in  my  memory  so  that  after  an  interval  of  fifty  years 
I  often  find  myself  repeating  them.  'Almighty  and  most  merci- 
ful Father,  in  whom  we  live  and  move  and  have  our  being  and 
from  whom  we  receive  every  good  and  perfect  gift;  Father  of 
light  in  whom  there  is  no  variableness  or  shadow  of  turning,  who 
giveth  to  all  men  liberally  and  upbraideth  not,  and  hast  said  that 
if  any  man  lack  wisdom  let  him  ask  of  God.  We  thank  Thee  for 
our  preservation  the  past  night,  that  our  beds  were  not  made  our 
graves,  nor  our  sleep  the  sleep  of  death ;  grant  that  we  may  come 
into  thy  presence  with  reverence,  and  not  as  the  horse  rusheth 
into  battle,  nor  our  thought  be  as  the  fool's  eyes  that  wander  to 
the  ends  of  the  earth.  We  pray  Thee  to  preserve  us  from  all 
errors  of  opinion  or  of  practice,  and  teach  us  to  live  soberly, 
righteously  and  godly  in  this  present  evil  world;  may  we  break 
off  our  sins  by  repentance  and  our  iniquities  by  seeking  the  Lord. 
We  pray  Thee  to  cast  into  this  fountain  the  salt  of  divine  grace 
and  grant  that  the  streams  that  flow  hence  may  be  pure  and  fer- 
tilizing and  may  make  glad  the  city  and  church  of  our  God/ 

"It  was  through  the  daily  prayers  of  this  devout  and  learned 
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man  that  I  first  learned  to  reverence  religion  and  to  desire  to  be- 
come a  Christian.  He  was  indeed  an  Israelite  without  guile,  and 
from  whom  we  received  the  doctrines  and  precepts  of  religion  in 
a  pure  and  uncorrupted  stream  that  refreshed  and  invigorated  our 
lives.  I  was  once  so  unfortunate  as  to  be  called  before  him  for 
private  reproof.  I  began  at  first  to  justify  my  misconduct,  but 
he  showed,  me  so  clearly  that  I  was  .in  the  wrong  that  I  had  to 
confess  my  fault,  and  then  he  followed  it  with  such  kind  and 
fatherly  admonitions  that  I  went  out  feeling  that  I  had  received  a 
great  benefit  at  his  hands.  He  was  one  of  our  teachers  whom  we 
never  desired  to  cross.  Our  affectionate  name  for  him  was  'Old 
Joe,'  and  no  one  ever  seemed  to  think  that  it  was  possible  for  him 
to  do  wrong." 

In  1850,  after  sixteen  years  of  unremitting  toil  on  his  part 
and  great  benefit  to  the  institution,  Mr.  Estabrook  resigned  to 
devote  his  time,  money  and  efforts  to  the  manufacture  of  salt  in 
Anderson  county.  Several  years  before,  in  1847,  he  had  become 
possessed  of  the  idea  that  salt  could  be  made  in  that  region  in 
large  and  paying  quantities.  At  the  outset  his  methods  were 
primitive  and  his  utensils  crude,  but  despite  discouragements  in 
the  use  of  instruments  and  disappointments  in  the  character  of 
the  output,  that  untiring  energy  and  indomitable  spirit  that  had 
marked  his  previous  life  were  manifest  throughout  these  years. 
An  incident  in  these  struggles  illustrates  these  characteristics  of 
the  man  in  an  eminent  degree.  Once  when  the  water  was  tested 
and  found  too  weak  to  be  of  value,  he  devised  a  plan  for  concen- 
trating the  salt  by  throwing  the  salt  water  upon  a  solid  mass  of 
brier-twigs  fifty  feet  high  and  one  hundred  feet  long,  and  allow- 
ing the  water  to  trickle  down,  while  the  salt  would  adhere  to  the 
boughs.  Unhappily  his  means,  expended  on  this  venture,  never 
yielded  satisfactory  returns,  only  about  1,500  bushels  of  salt 
being  made. 

Mr.  Estabrook  was  twice  married.  His  first  wife,  as  already 
said,  was  Miss  Nancy  Dickinson.  His  second  wife,  who  is  now 
Mrs.  Hornsby,  of  Knoxville,  was  a  daughter  of  Mr.  Henry  H. 
Wiley,  the  pioneer  of  the  coal  industry  in  Tennessee.  He  died 
May  18,  1855,  and  lies  buried  about  a  mile  north  of  Oliver 
Springs,  near  the  scene  of  his  last  heroic  labors. 

In  the  dominant  qualities  of  Mr.  Estabrook  there  was  no 
^element  of  the  adventurous  or  romantic.    His  life  was  made  up 
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of  kindness,  gentleness  and  earnestness,  faithfulness  to  its  duties 
being  his  watchword  and  inspiration.  "Old  Joe,"  as  the  students 
fondly  called  him,  though  in  life  harrassed  much  by  their  youth- 
ful follies,  still  lives  to  them  in  tender  memory  and  affectionate 
regard.  His  enduring  monument  is  the  fruitful  result  of  his 
labors  in  East  Tennessee  University,  placing  him  among  the 
great  presidents  of  the  University  of  Tennessee. 


UNIVERSITY  DAY. 

The  second  celebration  of  University  Day  took  place  April 
3rd,  1899,  in  the  Science  Hall  Auditorium.  In  honor  of  the 
memory  of  Joseph  Estabrook,  fifth  president  of  the  University  of 
Tennessee,  it  sought  to  make  prominent  and  permanent  the  value 
of  his  life's  work,  particularly  as  effecting  the  educational  history 
of  Tennessee.  This  was  done  by  the  presentation  of  a  portrait 
in  oil  of  Mr.  Estabrook,  by  an  address  on  his  life  and  services, 
which  is  in  this  issue  of  the  Record,  and  by  the  formal  delivery 
of  Estabrook  Hall  to  the  University. 

The  painting,  the  work  of  Mr.  Lloyd  Branson,  a  widely 
known  painter  and  University  Alumnus,  was  the  gift  of  Col. 
Perez  Dickinson,  class  of  1831.  The  presentation  speech  on  be- 
half of  Col.  Dickinson  was  made  by  the  Hon.  H.  H.  Ingersoll, 
who  characterized  the  gift  not  only  as  an  offering  gratefully  rec- 
ognizing distinguished  services,  but  also  inasmuch  as  it  was  from 
one  for  more  than  fifty  years  identified  with  the  business  inter- 
ests and  prosperity  of  Knoxville,  as  an  expression  of  the  devotion 
of  the  business  element  of  the  city  to  the  institution's  welfare. 
The  speech  of  acceptance  on  behalf  of  the  University  authorities 
was  made  by  the  Hon.  O.  P.  Temple,  whose  felicitous  utterances, 
touching  the  generosity  and  manifest  interest  of  the  donor  ex- 
pressed the  heartfelt  appreciation  of  all  friends  of  the  University. 
Further,  Judge  Temple  hailed  this  occasion  as  that  of  the  pre- 
ceding year's  celebration  of  the  life  work  of  President  T.  W. 
Humes,  as  the  auspicious  beginnings  of  a  practice  which  would 
not  close  until  the  memories  of  all  the  great  presidents  and  pro- 
fessors belonging  to  the  institution's  past  history  were  fittingly 
observed.  Following  the  address  came  the  formal  delivery  to 
the  University  authorities  of  Estabrook  Hall,  the  new  Mechani- 
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cal  building,  on  behalf  of  the  Building  Committee  of  the  Board 
of  Trustees  whose  representative  was  James  Maynard,  Esq!  The 
president  of  the  University,  Dr.  Charles  W.  Dabney,  received  the 
trust. 

The  banners  of  the  various  elass  and  society  organizations 
adorned  the  walls  of  the  auditorium,  while  beautiful  potted  plants 
and  shrubs  were  arranged  about  the  platform.  The  day  was  fur- 
ther celebrated  by  an  all  around  athletic  contest  of  five  events 
and  by  a  public  reception  in  Estabrook  Hall. 

PROGRAM. 
Music. 

Religious  Services  by   Rev.  James  Park,  D.  D. 

Presentation  of  Portrait  of  President  Estabrook,  on  behalf  of 

Col.  Perez  Dickinson  by  Hon.  H.  H.  Ingersoll. 

Received  for  the  University  by   Judge  O.  P.  Temple. 

Music. 

University  Day  Address  by  Dr.  George  F.  Mellen. 

 "The  Life  and  Services  of  President  Estabrook.'' 

Music. 

Delivery  of  Estabrook  Hall  to  the  University,  on  behalf  of  the  Building 
Committee  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  by 

 James  Maynard,  Esq. 

Received  for  the  University  by  President  Charles  W.  Dabney. 

Music. 
Benediction. 
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THE  REVIVAL  OF  INTEREST  IN  SOUTHERN  LET- 
TERS, AND  A  PLEA  FOR  THE  PRESERVA- 
TION OF  THE  SOUTHLAND'S  PAST. 

BY  CHARLES  W.  KENT,  M.  A.,  PH.D.* 
Linden  Kent    Professor  of  English  Literature,  University  of  Virginia. 

My  last  formal  address  at  this  University,  Mr.  President, 
ladies  and  gentlemen,  was  delivered  in  your  beautiful  Y.  M.  C. 
A.  building,  and  its  theme  was  "The  Outlook  for  Southern  Lit- 
erature." With  no  intention  of  traversing  the  same  ground,  I 
have  allowed  myself  to  be  controlled  in  part  by  the  pleasant 
memory  of  the  favorable  hearing  I  then  received,  in  larger  part 
by  my  own  present  and  pressing  occupations,  in  selecting,  as  the 
theme  for  this  day  and  this  platform,  "The  Revival  of  Interest  in 
Southern  Letters,  and  a  Plea  for  the  Preservation  of  our  South- 
land's Past."  Gratified,  gentlemen  of  the  faculty,  by  your  invi- 
tation to  return  to  this  the  scene  of  such  pleasant  and  such  pros- 
perous years  of  my  professional  life,  but  somewhat  depressed  by 
the  gravity  of  the  duty  imposed  upon  me,  I  balanced  in  my  mind 
whether  I  should  attempt  to  please  by  some  fervid  flight  of  fancy 
those  whose  ears  are  readily  tickled  by  graceful  words,  or  rather 
utter  a  more  sedate  and  thoughtful  message,  which,  if  by  chance 
it  reach  a  larger  audience,  may  prove  a  hint  of  my  own  aim  and 
desire  and  a  suggestion  not  valueless  to  us  all.  This  platform 
seems,  too,  peculiarly  suited  for  the  discussion  of  such  a  theme, 
for  from  it  one  speaks  to  audiences  not  so  homogeneous  as  to 
commend 'or  condemn  with  preconceived  and  fore-determined 
unanimity,  but  to  audiences  representing  variety  of  origin  and 
history  and  ready  to  listen  to  any  proposition  honestly  put  for- 
ward and  to  examine  any  claim  frankly  expounded.  Moreover,, 
reverberations  from  this  platform  roll,  as  I  know,  into  neighbor- 
ing states  and  if  the  speaker  voices  thoughts  that  are  clear  and 
true  they  may,  perchance,  leave  faint  impressions  elsewhere  as 
here. 

Mr.  President,  most  honored  friend,  permit  me  to  identify 
myself  with  you  in  order  to  gain  the  added  force  of  your  approval 

*  Annual  address  at  the  University,  Commencement.  June  13,  1899. 
Delivered  without  notes  or  manuscript,  the  printed  form  is  only  the  sub- 
stance and  not  the  fashion  of  the  address. 
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and  sound  judgment  in  saying  that  we  who  have  lived  through 
the  period  since  sixty-five,  who  have  belonged  to  the  generation 
that  coincides  with  this  significant  third  of  our  closing  century, 
have  passed  through  two  stages  of  experience  and  are  now  well 
into  the  third.    Our  first  was  the  stage  of 

SILENT  SUFFERING 
or  sometimes  even  of  sullen  solitude.  What  more  natural  than 
that  a  people  sustained  by  an  assured  confidence  in  the  righteous- 
ness of  their  cause,  fired  by  unselfish  and  unremunerated  zeal, 
flushed  by  timely  but  transient  triumphs;  then  worn  by  over- 
whelming hardships,  grieved  by  uncounted  and  unawaited  dis- 
asters, and  finally  humiliated  by  a  delayed  but  none  the  less  dire- 
ful defeat ;  what  more  natural  I  say,  than  that  a  people  thus  tried 
should  in  the  first  decade — in  the  midst  of  social  revolution  and 
strained  and  saddening  readjustments — have  clung  to  their  glo- 
rious past  as  their  only  sacred  heritage.  We  clung  to  our 
achievements  in  our  country's  past,  knew  in  our  hearts  and  felt 
that  no  section  of  this  country  had  added  so  many  stars  to  the 
national  flag,  given  so  much  territory  to  the  Union,  played  so 
active  a  part  in  making  the  nation  and  so  long  presided  over  its 
destinies  as  the  South.  We  could  not  forget  that  in  the  time  that 
tried  men's  souls,  the  fruitful  days  of  the  revolution,  southern 
leaders  had  been  in  the  very  forefront  of  every  patriotic  move- 
ment ;  that  for  fifty-tw7o  of  the  first  sixty-four  years  of  our  national 
life  southern  men  occupied  the  President's  chair  ;  that  for  sixty- 
two  years  the  Chief  Justice  of  our  Supreme  Court  was  a  South- 
erner; that  the  war  of  1812  was  forced  by  southerners  and  won  by 
a  southern  general;  that  this  Union  is  indebted  to  southern  men 
for  the  great  northwest  and  to  a  Virginian  for  the  Louisiana  ac- 
quisition which  will  soon  be  fittingly  celebrated;  that  the  great 
Texas  empire  was  acquired  by  the  South,  and  'Florida  became 
ours  under  southern  statesmanship.  Pardon  a  Virginian's  pride 
as  he.  recalls  that  Cornwallis  surrendered  to  Washington  of  West- 
moreland; that  Mexico  yielded  to  Taylor  of  Orange  and  Scott  of 
Petersburg;  that  Lewis  and  Clark  went  upon  their  famous  explo- 
rations from  Albermarle  and  that  your  own  John  Sevier  was  born 
in  Rockingham. 

But,  sirs,  these  and  hundreds  of  other  things  just  as  signi- 
ficant— Charleston's  interest  in  letters,  Georgia's  contribution  to 
female  education,  and  Tennessee's  pride  in  her  experiments  in 
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state-making — though  remembered  with  pride,  nay,  even  in 
those  first  sad  days  of  reconstruction,  with  something  perhaps  of 
supercilious  sullenness  and  injured  self-esteem,  were  rarely  men- 
tioned save  within  the  family  circle.  We  refused  to  reveal  our 
precious  memories  to  those  who  might  smile  scornfully  at  our 
latent  pride,  or  to  deliver  our  treasures  to  those  who  might  han- 
dle them  with  irreverent  hands.  The  past,  at  least,  was  ours,  and 
we  would  hold  it  sacred  and  speak  of  it,  if  at  all,  with  something 
of  that  solemn  pathos  and  subdued  sadness  with  which  we  men- 
tion our  sainted  dead.    Our  next  stage  was  that  of 

PREMATURE  PATRIOTISM, 
and  found  its  salient  catchword  in  the  glib  phrase,  the 
"New  South."  The  wiser  leaders  of  this  new  movement  were 
not  oblivious  of  the  past,  nor  lacking  in  courage  in  portraying  its 
greatness,  but  there  were  many  southerners  who  used  the  phrase 
with  such  trite  flippancy  as  to  suggest  their  own  ignorance  of 
their  father's  deeds,  or  with  such  boldness  and  blatant  assertive- 
ness  as  seemingly  to  chide  their  fathers  for  their  adoration  of  the 
past.  The  phrase  "New  South"  was  a  word  to  conjure  with,  and 
bottomless  booms,  shrewd  deals,  fanciful  financiering  flourished 
under  its  aegis,  and  our  firm  grasp  on  some  of  the  strong  princi- 
ples we  once  had  stood  for  seemed  loosened  and  our  love  of  the 
old-fashioned  cardinal  virtues  lessened.  Old  men  thought — and 
many  young  ones  shared  their  thinking — that  this  "New  South" 
meant  breaking  with  the  old  South.  Let  us  bury  the  past  came 
to  mean  far  more  than  burying  its  discords,  its  animosities,  its 
disasters,  its  defeats,  its  despairs;  it  seemed  to  mean  as  well  its 
local  attachments,  its  loves,  its  life,  its  splendid  traditions,  its 
charm  of  manner,  its  chivalry  and  high  ideals,  its  achievements 
and  its  hallowed  history.  The  departure  from  proverbial  dig- 
nity seemed  too  far,  the  readiness  of  offered  though  unsolicited 
apologies,  the  subserviency  of  prompt  prostration  to  the  East 
was  neither  flattering  to  them  nor  just  to  ourselves. 

But  it  cannot  be  denied  that  this  movement  was  of  value  in 
calling  us  away — at  least  the  younger  men — from  the  failures  of 
the  past,  from  repinings  for  fortunes  lost  and  pleasure  banished, 
from  lives  of  luxurious  idleness  or  of  unsustained  purpose,  and 
in  reminding  us  of  the  abundant  opportunities  for  useful  and  suc- 
cessful living.  The  history  of  the  South's  recent  growth  is  also 
the  history  of  the  South's  reduction  of  her  army  of  idlers.  From 
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the  busy,  bustling  East  we  have  learned  good  lessons  of  well- 
defined  purpose  in  life,  careful  plans  and  preparation  for  our 
careers,  and  that  persevering-  and  persistent  labor  that  extorts 
success.  The  West  and  North  had  shown  by  hundreds  and 
thousands  of  striking  examples  that  southern  youth  under  con- 
ditions favorable  to  energy  and  effort  have  in  them  all  the  ele- 
ments of  success.  What  was  needed  in  the  South  was  not  a 
change  of  men,  as  much  as  a  change  of  conditions,  and  the 
changed  condition  of  the  "New  South,"  with  its  enterprises  and 
its  industries,  its  multiplying  business  and  its  growing  demand 
for  men  render  it  unnecessary  and  unwise  for  her  sons  to  leave 
her  for  fairer  fields. 

In  the  days  of  our  humiliation  we  had '  not  cared  for  the 
splendid  literary  achievements  of  our  Puritan  brethren,  but  in 
the  days  of  our  growing  interest  in  our  renewed  Union  we  set  to 
studying  our  American  literature,  learning,  to  our  surprise,  from 
the  omissions  as  wrell  as  from  the  developed  chapters  of  our 
Manuals  that  American  literature  is  "of  necessity"  as  one  of  their 
writers  says,  "that  of  New  England  and  New  York."  1  venture 
the  assertion  that  our  southern  youth  today  are  as  familiar  with 
the  writers  of  the  New  England  school  as  are  the  boys  of  Boston 
or  of  Concord,  but  the  New  England  boys — alas!  it  is  true  of  our 
Southern  youth  as  well — are  lamentably  ignorant  of  the  literature 
of  the  South.  Indeed  it  is  true  that  our  American  boys,  without 
in  any  wise  undervaluing  these  Puritan  productions,  should  rec- 
ognize that  the  knee-buckled  knickerbockers,  the  quiet  Quakers, 
the  wide-awake  Westerners  and  the  self-centered  southerners 
have  not  failed  to  contribute  their  share  to  the  sum  total  of  this 
American  literature. 

And  it  is  this  lesson  that  we  are  learning  as  we  advance  in 
our  third  period  of 

SELF-RESPECTING  LOYALTY. 
We  are  full  partners  now  in  all  the  common  possessions  of  our 
country  and  glory,  without  reserve  or  apology,  in  all  her  national 
achievements.  We  are  proud  of  New  England's  contributions 
to  the  world's  best  thought.  Wre  visit  New  York  with  the  Amer- 
ican's proud  sense  of  ownership  of  his  metropolis.  We  have 
incorporated  Pennsylvania's  history  into  our  own  colonial  rec- 
ords and  we  look  upon  the  west  with  radiant  maternal  pride.  In 
return  we  expect  that  the  South  shall  be  recognized  fairly  and 
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fully,  without  prejudice  of  its  storied  past  or  apology  for  its 
present.  If  ours  be  the  burden  of  the  war  let  ours  be  too  the 
sympathy  such  burden  should  elicit. 

The  South,  let  it  be  known  once  for  all,  is  proud  of  its  past, 
though  there  may  have  been  mistakes  and  suffering  due  to  them, 
but  it  is  far  more  concerned  with  the  present,  with  its  problems 
and  possibilities,  and  it  is  bold  enough  to  hope  that  when  she  has 
finished  following  the  will-o'-the-wisp  of  political  vagaries,  re- 
learned  her  old  lesson  of  devotion  to  principle,  given  over  her 
self-defensive  and  self-seeking  policies  and  conceived  more 
broadly  and  unselfishly  of  her  duties  to  our  common  country, 
she  may  again  be  ready  to  take  in  the  Nation's  councils  the  place 
she  so  long  held  of  political  primacy. 

But,  Mr.  President,  the  feature  of  this  revival  to  which  I 
shall  address  myself  more  particularly  is  the 

REVIVAL  OF  LETTERS. 

In  the  periods  when  we  were  either  remembering  our  past 
with  silent  sadness  or  striving  to  forget  it  altogether,  we 
allowed  ample  time  for  many  of  those  who  made  that  past  and 
knew  its  history  to  depart,  and  wre  buried  not  merely  many 
a  man  but  many  a  fact  held  in  faithful  and  reverent  memory. 
Our  southland  has  grave  occasion  to  regret  the  hushed  voices 
and  withered  hands,  for  the  stories  they  might  have  told,  the  rec- 
ords they  might  have  written  are  perhaps  as  irrevocable  as  the 
spirits  that  would  have  inspired  them.  Day  by  day  we  are  forced 
to  record  deaths  of  those  who  go  to  their  graves  with  deathless 
stories  of  their  eventful  lives  unwritten. 

But  there  is  a  growing  recognition  of  this  unfortunate  state 
and  there  is  now  an  earnest,  at  times  almost  feverish  and  incon- 
siderate haste,  in  gathering  and  recording  this  material.  Let  us 
grant  ungrudgingly  that  this  healthy  and  hopeful  change  is  due 
in  large  part  to  our  eastern  and  foreign  critics,  who  by  praising 
our  achievements  have  given  us  confidence  in  our  own  judgments 
and  enlarged  our  pride  in  our  own  writers.  Their  demand  too  to 
knowr  more,  and  the  avidity  with  which  they  seize  upon  all  that 
is  given,  is  a  part  of  that  revival  of  interest  which  is  now  wit- 
nessed  in  many  ways. 

It  is  shown,  for  example,  by  the  present  epidemic  of  southern 
magazines.  If  boys  devote  themselves  to  making  toy  boats  it  is 
generally  because  there  is  water  near  where  they  may  test  them 
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and  though  the  boats  may  be  frail  and  faulty,  they  may  prove  to 
be  good  first  studies  in  shipbuilding.  If  editors  and  publishers 
launch  their  magazines  it  is  because  with  more  or  less  shrewd- 
ness they  suspect  that  there  is  at  hand  a  buoyant  sea  of  apprecia- 
tion upon  which  they  may  float  them  in  safety,  and  if  these  mag- 
azines built  without  good  business  skill,  tempting  the  fickle  pub- 
lic sea  without  the  prosperous  breezes  of  financial  support,  the 
remunerative  cargo  of  advertisements,  and  the  judicious  steering 
of  an  experienced  helmsman,  should  founder  and  go  down,  at 
least  the  costly  experiment  may  aid  the  next  adventurer. 

More  significant  far  than  the  numerous  experiments  with 
that  constant  chimera — a  southern  magazine— are  the  open  col- 
umns of  the  magazines  already  established  and  prosperous.  The 
venerable  Parke  Godwin  writes  me  that  the  two  leading  literary 
editors  of  the  New  York  Evening  Post — the  arch  anti-slavery 
journal  of  America — have  both  been  Virginians,  John  R. 
Thompson  and  George  Cary  Eggleston,  and  if  it  were  ever  true 
that  northern  editors  discriminated  against  southern  writers  as 
such,  it  is  no  longer.  On  the  contrary  the  editors  fully  realize 
what  Pancoast,  of  Philadelphia,  has  so  well  expressed:  "The 
southern  story  writers  have  done  more  than  give  us  studies  of 
new  localities;  we  feel  instinctively  a  different  quality  in  their 
work.  If  we  contrast  it  with  the  productions  of  New  England, 
intellectual,  self-examining,  self-conscious,  we  feel,  the  richer 
coloring,  the  warmer  blood  and  quicker  pulses  of  the  South. 
Read  the  most  characteristic  of  Hawthorne's  stories  and  then 
turn  to  Mars'  Chan  or  Meh  Lady  of  Thomas  Nelson  Page.  It  is 
like  passing  from  the  world  of  thought  to  the  world  of  action, 
from  the  analysis  of  life  to  living.  The  fine-spun  problems  of 
mind  and  conscience  have  no  place  in  this  world,  but  instead  we 
have  a  story  of  which  men  and  women  never  tire,  which  is  almost 
as  old  in  its  essential  elements  as  human  life.  It  is  a  world  to 
be  alive  in,  a  young  world,  where  the  men  are  full  of  knightly 
courtesies  and  knightly  courage,  and  where  the  women  are  good 
and  fair  ;  a  world  of  young  heroes  who  can  lead  a  cavalry  charge 
up  the  slope  to  fall  under  the  very  lips  of  the  cannon  ;  of  simple- 
hearted  slaves,  whose  lives  are  too  barren  to  hold  anything  be- 
yond an  unquestioning  and  indestructible  fidelity ;  of  women  who 
seem  to  belong  with  those  heroines  of  Homer,  Shakespeare,  or 
Scott,  whom  the  world  supposes  itself  to  have  outgrown.  Or  let 
us  put  such  a  book  as  Cable's  Grandissimes  beside  such  a  keen 
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and  clever  study  of  Boston  as  Howell's  "A  Woman's  Reason," 
and  it  is  like  the  tropic  warmth  of  the  gulf  stream  after  the  chill 
of  northern  waters;  let  us  place  the  fair,  gentle,  placid  Priscilla, 
that  old  time  Puritan  ideal  of  maidenly  perfection  beside  one  of 
Cable's  heroines,  a  creature  of  life,  impulse  and  movement,  with 
a  sparkle  of  the  Gallic  blood;  vivacious,  sensitive,  appealing, 
changeable — and  we  shall  know  that,  whatever  else  this  southern 
literature  may  be,  at  the  least  it  is  different. "  And  it  is  because 
editors  recognize  this  difference  that  they  have  freely  welcomed 
the  best  of  our  southern  writers;  it  is  because  they  recognize  in 
our  southern  poets  not  only  different  themes — the  swaying,  sigh- 
ing pine,  the  mocking  bird,  the  generous  marshes — but  a  differ- 
ent music,  a  livelier  lilt,  or  a  more  lingering  melody,  that  they 
gladly  print  their  songs;  and  they  welcome  our  more  serious 
essays  too  when  we  speak  for  ourselves  and  frankly. 

When  your  faultless  manuscript,  my  brother,  is  returned  to 
you,  with  a  politely  stereotyped  note  of  thanks,  question  first  the 
manuscript's  merits  and  then  the  editor's  malevolence,  and  if,  my 
young  poet,  your  verses  are  not  at  once  appreciated  remember 
that  the  "South's  sad  singers"  waited  in  vain  for  the  reasonable 
reward  of  their  labors  and  did  not  live  long  enough  to  see  the 
fame  which  a  tardy  world  now  bestows. 

Lanier,  long  recognized  by  a  growing  circle  of  the  select  in 
England  and  America,  is  fast  securing  that  safer  fame  which  is 
found  in  the  love  of  the  many.  Chautauqua,  which  fitly  repre- 
sents that  large  class  between  the  favored  few,  who  enjoy  full 
college  privileges,  and  the  great  number  who  are  denied  them, 
last  year  made  Lanier  the  patron  saint,  so  to  speak,  of  the  grad- 
uating class  and  lines  from  his  mellifluous  poems  were  quoted  in 
sermon  and  speech,  under  trees  and  in  halls.  His  poems  were 
read  by  hundreds  who  a  few  years  ago  had  never  heard  of  him. 

John  R.  Thompson,  the  courteous  gentleman,  lecturer,  poet 
and  editor,  the  friend  of  Tennyson  and  Thackeray  abroad,  the 
patron  of  Aldrich  and  Ike  Marvel,  Hayne  and  Timrod  at  home, 
has  just  been  honored  in  his  old  alma  mater.  I  missed,  sir,  to 
my  great  regret,  the  exercise  of  yesterday,  because  my  esteem 
for  Thompson's  life  and  talents  constrained  me  to  be  present  at 
the  unveiling  of  his  portrait.  From  his  alma  mater  will,  it  is 
hoped,  soon  issue  an  edition  of  his  uncollected  poems.  Missis- 
sippi is  preparing  to  honor  with  a  bronze  statue  Irwin  Russell, 
who  first  discovered  the  literary  possibilities  of  negro  dialect  and 
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first  appreciated  the  literary  value  of  the  pathos  and  humor  of 
the  negro  character,  and  Charleston  having  already  raised  a 
monument  to  Paul  Hayne  is  now  planning  to  pay  tardy  honor 
to  her  more  brilliant  poet,  the  sweetest  singer  of  the  war,  the 
incarnate  spirit  of  southern  song,  Henry  Timrod.  The  new  edi- 
tion of  his  poems  brings  him  within  reach  of  the  general  public 
and  promises  a  popularity  denied  him  by  the  exigencies  of  the 
war. 

And,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  I  invite  you  one  and  all  to  gather 
on  the  seventh  of  next  October  in  the  public  hall  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Virginia  to  share  with  us  in  what  has  been  called  "the 
most  notable  event"  of  our  literary  annals,  the  presentation  to 
the  University  of  a  bronze  bust  of  Edgar  Allan  Poe.  The  semi- 
centennial of  his  death  is  to  be  celebrated  in  his  alma  mater  by 
summoning  around  this  faithful,  artistic  representation  of  his 
face  and  spirit  the  friends  and  admirers  of  Poe  from  all  lands 
and  giving  them  an  opportunity  to  testify  to  his  literary  great- 
ness and  their  obligations  to  him.  Over  a  hundred  papers  and 
magazines  have,  had  accounts  of  this  bronze  bust  and  the  move- 
ment has  brought  about  what  has  been  called  a  Poe  revival.  To 
the  students  of  the  University  will  belong  the  credit,  and  this 
thought  suggests  another  evidence  of  this  reviving  interest  in 
southern  letters,  and  that  is  the  attitude  of  institutions  of  learning 
toward  it.  Sporadic  investigation  largely  as  a  matter  of  curios- 
ity has  been  heretofore  undertaken,  but  at  a  number  of  our  south- 
ern institutions  these  authors  are  now  studied  without  any  mis- 
giving or  apology.  Without  over-estimating  any  work  because 
of  its  geographical  origin,  leaders  of  southern  youth  are  feeling 
more  and  more  that  they  should  be  informed  about  southern  as 
well  as  eastern  books,  and  provision  is  being  more  amply  made 
for  the  careful  and  scholarly  investigation  of  southern  literary 
and  historical  questions.  My  brother  alumni  of  the  University 
of  Virginia  who  honor  me  here  will  rejoice  with  me  that  to  our 
library  has  just  been  given  an  endowment  fund,  the  interest  of 
which  is  to  be  used  in  procuring  books  on  Virginia  history  and 
literature.  Am  I  not  enough  at  home  in  the  midst  of  friends 
who  for  five  years  were  kind  to  me  far  beyond  my  deserts  to  beg 
without  presumption  that  some  one  to  whom  the  gift  would  be 
easy  provide  here  the  means  for  a  careful  study  of  the  rich  un- 
written history  of  Tennessee? 

There  seems  to  be  evidence  enough  that  there  is  at  present 
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genuine  and  increasing  interest  in  southern  letters,  but  care  must 
be  taken  to  fix  this  interest  permanently  and  prevent  it  from  be- 
coming a  mere  transient  and  illusory  fad  or  fashion.  Such  re- 
newed zeal  in  southern  letters  will  prove  valuable  only  if  persist- 
ent and  patient;  for  what  is  to  be  accomplished  is  a  task  not  for 
a  day,  but  for  years,  yet  it  is  a  task  well  worth  performing. 

The  works  of  some  of  our  best  authors  are  extant  in  incom- 
plete editions  and  need  careful  re-editing  by  some  practiced  hand. 
Hayne's  writings  after  1882  have  not,  I  believe,  been  collected, 
nor  is  there  a  single  handy  volume  containing  all  of  Russell's 
work.  Marshall's  writings  on  the  Federal  Constitution,  I  am 
told,  have  never  been  published  in  full  and  many  of  Jefferson's 
letters  are  imprinted.  Moreover,  the  writings  of  some  of  our 
authors  have  never  been  collected  or  edited  at  all,  and  if  they  are 
to  be  found  at  all  must  be  searched  for  in  the  pages  of  defunct 
periodicals  or  even  the  columns  of  the  ordinary  dailies.  Twenty- 
six  years  after  his  death  there  is  no  collection  of  the  writings, 
prose  or  poetry,  of  John  R.  Thompson ;  the  semi-prophetic  writ- 
ings of  Burwell  are  mainly  to  be  found  in  DeBow's  Review  and 
I  know  of  happy  poetical  paraphrases  of  Scott  and  Dickens  that 
have  never  been  printed  at  all.  These  are  mere  signs  of  a  wide- 
spread condition.  There  are  nearly  fifteen  hundred  authors 
mentioned  in  Manly's  catalogue  of  southern  writers  and  yet  it  is 
doubtful  whether  more  than  one-third  have  been  fully  edited. 

But  there  is  another  source  yet  from  which  much  is  to  be 
expected.  I  was  recently  reading  an  old  letter  written  by  a  vis- 
itor to  Mt.  Vernon  in  the  year  before  Washington  died.  Written 
with  the  freedom  of  a  private  communication  and  with  the  vivid- 
ness and  vivacity  for  which  the  letters  of  ladies  are  famous,  it 
gave  a  better  insight  into  the  social  and  domestic  life  of  the  day 
than  could  a  whole  volume  of  objective  disquisitions  on  the  ab- 
stract theme.  The  rich  treasures  hid  in  garret  trunks,  once 
poured  into  the  historian's  lap;  secrets,  social  and  political,  now 
stored  in  old  family  letters  once  told,  will  furnish  new  chapters  of 
surprising  charm  and  inestimable  value.  Let  those  who  know 
where  such  treasures  lie,  where  such  secrets  are,  go  to>  the  limit 
of  propriety  and  respect  to  persons  in  making  them  known. 
There  are  whole  series  of  letters  that  might  be  published  and 
even  complete  diaries  that  with  judicious  omissions  might  be 
made  public.  As  life  is  made  up  of  details,  so  literature  relies 
both  for  its  material  and  its  history  on  these  apparent  trivialities, 
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and  we  shall  not  have  an  adequate  account  of  southern  life  and 
southern  letters  until  this  material  shall  have  been  gathered  and 
classified,  then  grasped  by  some  one  with  such  gifts  of  generali- 
zation as  to  comprehend  in  one  consistent  whole  these  perplexing 
minutiae.  New  England  has  written  its  own  history  thoroughly 
and  has  made  her  recognition  easy  by  first  recognizing  herself. 
There  are  no  unknown  writers  in  New  England,  no  meritorious 
productions  still  imprinted,  no  important  facts  unexamined  and 
unrecorded,  but  the  southern  states  have  paid  but  little  attention 
to  such  matters  until  recently  and  even  now  the  several  historical 
and  literary  societies  devoted  to  this  purpose  are  craving  finan- 
cial support,  begging  aid  they  should  have  by  right  and  deploring 
lack  of  general  interest  in  their  aim  and  undertakings.  In  the 
meantime  there  is  not  a  good  manual  of  southern  literature, 
though  Miss  Manly's  is  a  useful  catalogue  of  our  writers;  there 
is  no  good  volume  given  to  the  criticism  of  our  poets;  no  ade- 
quate discussion  anywhere  of  our  prose  writers;  no  connected 
account  of  our  literary  movements  and  measures;  no  good  au- 
thology  of  our  poetry  except  for  our  lyrics  and  no  reasonably 
complete  collection  of  biographical  sketches  readily  accessible. 
Our  youth  are  of  necessity  growing  up  in  ignorance  of  the 
South's  achievements  because  those  wrho  could  have  told  us  neg- 
lected it  in  their  day  and  those  who  may  tell  it,  though  less  well, 
have  not  yet  taken  up  the  task. 

Yet,  without  full  knowledge  of  the  South's  contributions  to 
our  national  history  and  literature  the  true  and  finished  story  of 
this  nation  cannot  be  written.  Our  part  in  colonial  history  and 
in  the  making  of  the  nation  is  cheerfully  conceded  by  all  save  a 
few  prejudiced  and  blinded  bigots,  but  there  seems  to  be  on  the 
part  of  those  who  write  of  a  later  period  a  latent  fear  lest  they 
concede  too  much,  a  cautious  and  painstaking  anxiety  lest  rec- 
ognition be  too  frank  and  commendation  too  generous.  Yet 
there  are  signs  that  the  Von  Hoist  school  of  historical  criticism, 
foreign  in  its  origin  and  foreign  to  our  ideals  of  free  thought,  free 
speech,  free  institutions  and  free  enjoyment  of  all  the  immunities 
and  privileges  of  citizens,  freedom  to  admire  all  men  of  heroic 
mould  and  saintly  lives,  freedom  to  claim  all  greatness,  whether 
it  served  our  narrower  purpose  or  not — is  losing  somewhat  its 
prestige  and  the  wiser  and  gentler  spirits  of  our  day  admire 
sometimes  where  they  cannot  approve  and  proudly  acclaim  what 
they  have  not  always  loved. 
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It  is  true  a  recent  writer  speaks  most  disparagingly  of  Cal- 
houn, but  then  a  far  wiser  man,  who  totally  disagreed  with  Cal- 
houn, has  praised  his  splendid  intellect,  his  honesty  and  his  cour- 
age. It  is  true  that  our  new  Congressional  Library  with  its  am- 
ple proportions  has  no  room  for  the  names  of  Lee  and  Jackson 
and  Stuart,  but  then  Washington  politicians  must  live,  they  think, 
and  their  faint-hearted  fanaticism  is  proverbially  a  part  of  their 
stock  in  trade.  What  difference  does  it  make?  Has  not  Hen- 
derson given  Jackson  his  right  place?  Does  anyone  now  dare 
disparage  the  superb  leadership  of  the  great  military  chieftain, 
Lee,  and  do  we  not  at  heart  approve  the  good  judgment  of  the 
cavalry  prince  of  the  Franco-Prussian  war,  Frederick  Carl,  who 
would  hang  above  his  own  picture  that  of  no  cavalry  leader  save 
that  of  our  own  dashing  and  daring  Jeb  Stuart. 

Our  united  country  cannot  afford  to  forget  these  men  any 
more  than  it  can  surrender  Maury,  our  greatest  geographer,  or 
Audubon,  or  Clay,  or  relinquish  its  claim  to  William  C.  Preston, 
perhaps  next  to  Edward  Everett,  our  greatest  academical  orator. 
Xor  must  the  history  of  our  nation's  life  when  it  records  the  un- 
surpassed devotion  to  duty  of  the  Puritan  fathers  leave  unre- 
corded the  quenchless  heroism  and  unstinted  ardor  of  sturdy 
Scotch-Irish  Presbyterianism  which  everywhere  erected  twin 
altars  to  learning  and  to  God ;  nor  the  inflaming  evangelism  of 
Whitfield  and  Asbury  and  the  new  spirituality  of  Methodism; 
nor  the  conservative  influence  of  the  Episcopal  church  with  its 
perpetual  contributions  to  substantial  culture  and  its  high  refine- 
ment of  sedate  living;  nor  the  democratic  influence  by  example 
and  model  of  all  congregational  forms  of  church  government, 
which  foster  the  spirit  of  individual  responsibility  and  a  sense  of 
sane  equality.  The  religious  life  of  the  South  has  been  sin- 
gularly free  from  whims  and  fancies,  and  if  the  whole  body  of 
theological  writings,  sound,  orthodox,  and  strong  could  now  be 
collected  it  would  be  a  bulwark  against  encroaching  laxity  and  a 
fortress  of  safe  conservatism. 

But  even  with  literature  taken  more  narrowly,  with  poetry 
and  fiction,  the  state  of  affairs  is  totally  unsatisfactory.  We  may 
without  discouragement  admit  the  relative  poverty  of  our  litera- 
ture in  view  of  its  present  promise,  but  it  is  easy  enough  to  select 
a  few  names  which  apart  from  all  sentiment — though  I  do  not 
know  why  we  should  abolish  sentiment — fully  deserve  our  rec- 
ognition and  our  study.     Vet  when  we  turn  to  the  usual  hand- 
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books  we  arc  led  to  believe  thai  they  count  for  little.  They  have 
challenged  the  admiration  of  the  foreign  world,  but  they  receive 
little  notice  in  the  pages  of  our  text-hooks,  and  less,  alas,  at  our 
own  hands.  1  am  not  inclined  to  bring  charges  of  prejudice  lor 
1  know  too  well  the  difficulty  of  procuring  information  aboul 
these  writers  and  I  am  willing  to  defend  these  text-book 
authors  by  saying  that  they,  as  we,  are  ignorant,  but  this,  friends, 
is  my  contention,  that  we  must  hasten  the  day  when  neither 
throug-h  ignorance  nor  prejudice  can  it  happen  that  Stedman  can 
give  fifty  pages  to  Walt  Whitman  with  his  "huge  collops  of  the 
raw  material  of  poetry"  and  "his  barbaric  yawp,"  and  five  lines  to 
the  divinely  gifted  Timrod;  that  Richardson  should  give  forty 
pages  to  Cooper  and  four  to  that  pioneer  of  romance,  Simms; 
that  Pancoast,  in  my  opinion  the  most  impartial  and  fairminded 
writer  who  has  as  yet  entered  the  field  of  American  literary  crit- 
icism, should  in  a  book  devoted  to  literature  give  as  much  space 
to  Franklin  as  to  Poe,  and  leave  entirely  unmentioned  Father 
Ryan  and  Father  Tabb,  and  have  no  word  for  James  Barron 
Hope,  twice  summoned  by  his  state  and  once  by  his  country  to 
recite  memorial  poems;  that  Pattee  should  give  as  much  space  to 
Howells  as  to  Cable,  Harris  and  Page  combined,  or  should  find 
several  pages  for  the  discussion  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Roe  and  not 
room  to  mention  even  the  names  of  Robert  Burns  Wilson  and 
James  Lane  Allen;  or  finally  that  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co. 
should  give  the  sanction  of  their  dignified  seal  to  a  collection  of 
Masterpieces  of  American  Literature,  which  includes  Mr. 
O'Reilly's  prosaic  lines  on  The  Puritan  and  omits  Poe's  Raven! 

Brothers  of  the  South,  nay,  brothers  everywhere,  who  love 
fairness,  appreciate  merit,  and  earnestly  desire  our  country's 
greatness  of  mind  and  heart  as  wrell  as  of  extent  and  might,  it  is 
ours,  it  is  yours,  to  labor,  with  love,  if  possible,  but  always  hon- 
estly and  earnestly  that  our  writers  wherever  born,  wherever  they 
live,  may  receive  their  due.  The  task  here  in  the  South  is  most 
difficult,  for  we  were  ever  too  prone  to  let  the  dead  past  bury  its 
dead,  and  the  future  will  find  even  more  difficulty  than  we,  if  it  is 
left  to  assume  a  labor  of  love  unaccomplished  by  us.  Young 
men  of  this  university,  young  men  of  all  universities,  with  no 
apology  and  no  arrogance,  no  boasting  and  no  brow-beating, 
with  loving  labor,  with  honest  minds,  and  with  a  strong  sense  of 
the  sanctity  of  truth  save  for  your  country  and  yourselves  the 
lives  and  labors  of  your  ancestors. 
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The  time,  beyond  all  other  times,  is  favorable.  In  the  busy 
days  of  our  colonial  life  we  found  little  time  for  letters  and  de- 
voted ourselves  in  the  days  of  nation-making  to  state-papers, 
speeches  and  commentaries.  Between  1800  and  1850,  our  first 
national  period,  began  much  of  our  best  literature.  The  literary 
momentum  then  acquired  carried  us  with  commendable  attain- 
ments through  the  decade  of  the  premonition  of  war  and  even 
through  the  war  itself.  From  the  war  to  1876  the  period  of  re- 
construction lasted.  That  year  signalized  by  the  centennial  of 
our  country's  existence  was  perhaps  more  signally  marked — by 
the  peaceful  decision  of  the  Hayes-Tilden  contest,  the  direst 
threat  our  reunited  union  has  ever  had,  the  withdrawal  of  troops 
from  Louisiana  and  Hampton's  election  in  South  Carolina.  The 
reconstruction  days  were  over  and  our  country  was  again  re- 
united, but  there  is  needed  for  a  reunion  more  than  legislative 
enactments,  and  the  withdrawal  of  forces;  there  are  needed  com- 
mon ideals,  similar  sentiments,  a  pride  in  patriotism.  These  had 
I  believe,  been  slowly,  perhaps,  and  steadily  growing,  but  an 
immense  impulse  was  given  them  by  the  recent  war  with  Spain. 
We  may  differ,  as  no  doubt  we  do,  honestly,  about  that  war,  its 
causes,  its  necessity,  its  consequences,  but  we  are  as  one,  I  pre- 
sume, in  believing  that  its  battles  by  land  and  by  sea  showed  that 
our  manhood  had  not  degenerated,  it  showed  further  that  there 
are  no  sectional  dividing  lines  in  personal  bravery  and  it  showed 
again  to  the  surprise  of  some,  the  gratification  of  all,  that  this 
our  common  country,  was,  nay  is,  united  more  closely  and  com- 
pactly than  we  knew.  The  spirit  of  the  time  is  promised  peace. 
We  have  had  all  the  excitement,  the  stir,  the  mental  inspiration 
and  elation  of  a  successful  war  and  we  have  sunk  back  quietly 
into  the  lap  of  peace  and  the  promise  of  prosperity.  Our  hearts 
have  been  warmed,  not  overheated  or  hardened;  our  pride  has 
been  kindled  into  enthusiasm.  The  value  of  an  outside  force  in 
cementing  domestic  parts  has  been  felt  and  the  new  motive  force 
of  a  splendid  heroism  has  served  the  double  purpose  of  a  test  of 
manhood  and  an  incentive  to  great  deeds.  In  this  full  patriotism 
of  the  present  day  there  is  no  stain  of  sectionalism,  no  sorrows  of 
division.  There  is  much  to  increase  our  love  of  country,  nothing 
to  lessen  our  love  of  the  state. 

We  recall  that  once  upon  a  time  the  splendid  fleet  of  proud 
Spain  sailed  forth  to  meet  and  destroy  the  forces  of  a  little  green 
island  in  a  northern  sea;  from  the  sunken  Armada  the  victorious 
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English  navy  carried  back  not  only  the  triumphant  news  of  a  sig- 
nal victory  but  the  rich  cargo  of  national  pride  and  confidence. 
These  made  England  stronger  and  more  glorious  than  ever; 
there  w  as  a  joy  in  living,  a  bounding  expansiveness  in  the  con- 
templation of  her  new  territory  beyond  the  sea,  her  victories  in 
her  own  waters,  her  supremacy  over  domestic  contentions,  her 
united  country,  and  out  of  them  sprang  almost  without  prepara- 
tion and  unexpectedly  the  splendid  expression  of  the  world's  best 
thought.  The  Elizabethan  era  in  literature  is  the  Elizabethan 
era  of  natural  prosperity  and  self-respect. 

We  have  heard  of  another  conflict  between  the  sons  of  old 
Spain  and  the  descendants  of  these  nations,  she  some  three  hun- 
dred years  ago  strove  to  subjugate,  and  the  analogy  may  not  be 
fanciful,  that  out  of  the  victories  of  Manila  bay  and  Santiago  may 
spring  a  new  pride,  a  new  patriotism,  a  new  national  purpose  that 
may  find  its  best  expression  not  in  a  new  and  expanded  govern- 
ment, but  in  a  newly  expanded  and  resplendent  literature.  Pride, 
and  patriotism  before  now  have  been  translated  into  song  and 
story.  This  is  just  the  time  for  generous  and  gracious  emula- 
tion in  claiming  our  full  part  in  this  nation,  and  just  the  time  of 
peace  and  plenty  for  leisure  and  labor  in  substantiating  our  claim. 
Now  or  never,  it  would  seem,  is  the  time  not  merely  for  making 
history,  but  for  recording  the  history  we  have  made. 

The  surest  pledge  of  a  nation's  present  is  her  faith  in  a 
heroic  past;  the  best  guarantee  of  a  nation's  future  is  her  full  use 
of  the  present  opportunities.  And,  sirs,  her  greatest  opportuni- 
ties today  are  found  in  her  educational  institutions,  at  once  the 
garner-houses  and  seed-distributors  of  our  literary  life.  In  such 
institutions  as  this  zealous  professors  and  loving  and  ambitious 
disciples  must  unite  to  increase  the  sum  of  our  rich  stores;  from 
such  institutions  as  this  must  go  forth  the  professors  themselves 
and  their  scholars  to  give  the  people  more  of  the  knowledge  they 
have  acquired.  Let  a  university  be  in  the  focus  of  the  world's 
past  learning,  but  let  it  be  a  lens  to  disseminate  the  inspiring  rays 
of  light.  The  duties  of  a  university  must  always  be  two-fold,  to 
collect,  collate  and  classify  knowledge  applicable  to  life,  which 
is  wisdom.  The  old  theory  that  scholarship  is  the  sole  end  and 
aim  of  a  university  career  has  given  away  now7  to  the  higher, 
nobler  conception  that  a  university's  higher  purpose  is  to  fit 
men  for  life.  The  world  needs  men  of  complete  character  more 
than  men  of  crammed  craniums,  and  character  development  finds 
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a  sure  and  potential  stimulus  in  the  study  of  the  deeds  and 
thoughts  of  our  greatest  leaders,  our  prudent  counsellors,  our 
starguided  genuises. 

The  privileges  of  our  universities  and  colleges  are  great.  It 
is  theirs  to  foster  and  extend  this  patriotic  regard  for  American 
institutions  and  prepare  men  to  meet  their  needs.  The  profes- 
sors must  assume  the  anxious  and  responsible  labor  of  moulding 
minds  and  must  be  content  to  do  the  extra  work  required  by 
their  high  places,  without  extra  remuneration  or  even  adequate 
emolument.  Students,  too.  must  pay  the  penalty  of  learning  by 
bearing  patiently  and  bravely  the  hardships  it  imposes,  and  meet 
obstacles  with  the  good  cheer  of  one  challenged  to  overcome 
rather  than  with  the  depression  of  one  doomed  to  defeat.  Pro- 
fessors and  students  alike  are  laboring  that  others  entering  into 
their  labors  may  learn  the  lesson  of  deeper  and  purer  love  of 
state,  and  make  more  sure  and  lasting  our  state's  permanent 
prosperity.  Does  the  state  then  owe  nothing  to  her  institutions? 
In  her  organic  capacity  the  state  can  do  little  towards  making 
men  of  her  boys,  true  citizens  of  her  subjects,  save  by  providing 
the  environments  in  which  growth  may  be  attained  and  wisdom 
acquired.  The  discipline  needed  is  to  be  found  in  the  universi- 
ties. If  battles  are  won  by  men  behind  the  guns,  it  is  well  to- 
remember  that  behind  the  men  were  the  schools  where  they  were 
trained  or  the  stern  discipline  of  ship's  schooling.  The  state's 
clear  duty  to  herself  and  her  citizens  is  to  contribute  of  her 
finances,  the  inconsiderable  portion  needed  to  equip  her  universi- 
ties and  enable  men  of  brain  and  breadth  to  do  her  work.  No 
state  proud  of  her  achievements  and  concerned  about  her  pros- 
pects dare  act  niggardly  toward  her  university  for  the  university 
is  the  conserver  of  her  history  and  should  interpret  to  the  chil- 
dren of  the  day  that  experience  which  teaches  for  the  future. 

Pride  in  the  past  is  the  regenerative  force  of  the  future.  As 
is  the  state's  interest  in  education  so  is  the  guarantee  of  her  pros- 
perity. It  is  now  a  generally  accepted  axiom  of  our  prudential 
philosophy  that  a  father  can  leave  his  son  no  better  fortune  than 
a  good  education.  A  cultivated  mind  and  a  well  rounded  char- 
acter firmly  rooted  in  fixed  principles  far  outvalue  gold  and  sil- 
ver. A  state  can  never  measure  its  wealth  in  taxable  property  for 
its  real  treasures  are  its  true  men.  Therefore  she  can  give  her  chil- 
dren no  greater  boon  than  the  opportunity  for  thorough  training. 
The  collected  wisdom  of  the  state  will  not  transcend  the  indi- 
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vidua!  w  isdom  of  her  wisest  men  who  whatever  else  they  neglect 
will  not  omit  the  education  of  their  children.  As  I  have  spoken 
Mr.  President,  in  other  states  of  the  noted  progress  this  Uni- 
versity has  made  under  your  guidance  and  have  gladly  paid  my 
tribute  to  the  talented  and  faithful  men  who  labor  with  yon  I 
have  frequently  been  asked:  What  does  the  State  of  Tennessee 
do  for  her  State  University?  1  have  hesitated  to  betray  to  those 
beyond  her  limits  the  sad  history  of  her  inexplicable  neglect.  In 
this  day  of  enlightened  interest  in  education  when  states  are 
vying  with  each  other  in  their  fostering*  care  of  their  universities 
it  brings  a  blush  to  the  cheeks  of  even  her  sometime  foster  sons 
to  hear  of  her  indifference  to  the  higher  education  of  her  sons. 
Happy  for  her  will  be  the  day  when  her  pride  in  this  University 
will  lead  her  to  provide  freely  and  intelligently  for  its  mainte- 
nance and  development.  When  the  state  at  large  reveals  such 
interest  beautiful  East  Tennessee  will  not  withhold  her  full  sym- 
pathy and  co-operation.  In  the  days  of  a  front  foot  at  fabulous 
figures  and  maps  of  beautiful  designs  and  attractive  colorings, 
when  charters  of  capitaless  concerns  themselves  commanded 
large  capital  you  used  to  think  that  an  area  of  fifty  miles  square 
around  the  Queen  City  of  East  Tennessee  was  the  richest  in  all 
the  world  and  that  if  a  Chinese  wall  were  drawn  around  it  the 
inhabitants  of  that  area  could  live  longer  without  aid  from  with- 
out than  the  inhabitants  of  any  similar  area  under  the  sun.  I 
presume  you  talk  less  of  these  advantages  now  but  you  are  still 
convinced  of  this  material  wealth.  I  adjure  you  not  to  overlook 
the  greater  wealth  of  history  which  stands  in  need  of  just  as  full 
exploitation,  for  yours,  Tennesseeans,  is  no  history  to  be  hid  and 
here  you  should  provide  for  its  full  unfolding. 
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NINETY-SECOND  COMMENCEMENT,  UNIVERSITY  OF  TEN- 
NESSEE, JUNE  11  TO  14,  1899. 

The  baccalaureate  sermon  was  delivered  by  Rev.  Peyton  H.  Hoge, 
D.  D.,  pastor  of  First  Presbyterian  church  of  Wilmington,  North  Caro- 
lina. The  text  of  the  eloquent  preacher  was  from  John  5:39:  "Search 
the  scriptures;  for  in  them  ye  think  ye  have  eternal  life;  and  they  are 
they  which  testify  of  me."  The  sermon  was  scholarly,  polished,  and 
replete  with  good  advice  to  the  young  men  and  women  of  the  University 
as  to  the  manner  in  which  to  conduct  themselves  while  journeying" 
through  life. 

Dr.  Hoge  spoke  in  part  as  follows: 

"I  hope  no  apology  is  necessary  for  presenting  this  subject  on  this 
occasion.  The  future  depends  upon  the  young  men  and  the  young 
women  of  our  land.  What  they  shall  make  it  depends  unto  God 
upon  what  they  are  and  upon  what  they  do,  and  what  they  are  and  do 
depends  largely  upon  how  far  this  book  enters  into  their  lives  to  mould 
their  characters.  The  most  skeptical  should  be  convinced  from  the  vast 
research  now  expended  on  it  that  the  Bible  is  not  dead  or  obsolete.  It 
will  exercise  a  greater  spiritual  influence  in  the  future  than  in  the  past. 
The  young  man  or  the  young  woman  who  enters  upon  life  without 
making  this  book  his  or  her  own  reaches  forth  to  the  future  through 
neglect  of  the  greatest  spiritual  forces  for  uplifting  the  life  and  guiding 
to  victory. 

The  text  might  be  developed  by  the  abstract  doctrine  presented  in 
it,  but  it  would  be  more  useful  and  more  interesting  to  take  it  as  a  sug- 
gestion of  our  Lord's  own  life  and  experience.  The  human  mind  of  our 
Lord  grew  into  knowledge  of  this  word  by  study.  Learning  from  priests 
and  by  attendance  upon  the  synagogue  he  stored  knowledge  in  his  mem- 
ory and  learned  to  read  the  scripture  in  the  ancient  Hebrew  and  Greek 
translation  from  some  unknown  teacher.  But  he  so  mastered  it  that  its 
impress  is  found  upon  almost  every  line  of  his  discourses.  A  great  book, 
marked  and  annotated  by  some  other  great  mind,  is  doubly  valuable. 
Books  often  have  sacred  associations  when  marked  by  those  we  love.  A 
mother's  Bible  bears  the  impress  of  a  mother's  life  and  character.  But 
the  Old  Testament,  marked  by  references  to  our  Saviour's  discourses,  is 
in  fact  a  copy  of  our  Saviour's  life  marked  by  the  hand  that  was  pierced 
for  our  transgressions,  and  which  is  still  stretched  in  benediction  upon 
our  heads. 

The  Old  Testament  history,  its  laws,  psalms,  proverbs,  prophecies 
and  teachings  not  only  pervaded  Christ's  discourses  but  also  influenced 
His  life.  Therefore,  the  Old  Testament  is  not  superseded  by  the  New,  but 
is  a  permanent  value  for  the  religious  life.  We  cannot  understand  Chris- 
tianity aright  except  as  we  understand  its  history  and  teachings.  No 
one  should  neglect  to  read  the  Bible  that  contains  His  teachings  and 
those  of  His  apostles. 
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The  Lord's  interpretation  of  the  Old  Testament  was  so  far  in  advance 
of  His  time,  not  only  because  of  His  divine  insight,  but  because  His  own 
presence  was  the  key  to  its  interpretation.  "They  are  they  which  testify 
of  me."  There  is  no  other  key  to  the  scriptures  but  Jesus  Christ.  The 
rationalistic  interpretation  of  the  Old  Testament  is  like  a  man  standing 
upon  the  outside  of  the  windows  of  a  great  cathedral.  He  sees  within 
only  dull  and  meaningless  masses  of  color.  Let  us  by  faith  enter  with 
a  faith  peopled  with  the  figures  of  patriarchs,  priests  and  apostles. 

In  the  magnificent  church  of  Justinian  at  Constantinople,  over  the 
altar,  is  a  Mosaic  picture  of  Christ  in  the  attitude  of  benediction.  In 
the  centuries  in  which  that  church  has  been  used  as  a  Mohammedan 
mosque  that  picture  has  been  gilded  over  perhaps  a  score  of  times,  with 
the  intention  of  obliterating  it.  But  still  at  a  certain  time  of  the  evening, 
when  the  sunset  falls  aslant,  one  my  catch  the  outlines  of  that  blessing 
figure  and  feel  the  benediction  of  that  gracious  presence.  There  is  one 
figure  that  will  not  rub  out,  and  the  men  of  the  twentieth  century  will 
have  to  reckon  with  it  as  did  those  of  the  first.  It  is  Jesus,  "the  same 
yesterday,  today  and  forever." 

The  alumni  address  was  to  be  delivered  by  the  Hon.  Reese  C.  De 
Graffenreid,  member  of  Congress  from  Texas,  but  a  telegram  at  the 
eleventh  hour  told  of  sickness  in  his  family  and  brought  disappointment 
consequent  upon  the  necessary  absence  of  the  distinguished  speaker. 
The  annual 

BANQUET  OF  THE  ALUMNI  ASSOCIATION 
met  earlier  than  announced,  and  more  than  compensated  for  the  loss  of 
the  alumni  address  by  the  brilliancy  of  the  toasts  delivered. 

The  menu  was  prepared  by  the  ladies  in  charge  of  the  Woman's 
Building  and  full  justice  was  done  to  the  delicacies  set  before  the  mem- 
bers of  the  association.  The  Garratt  orchestra  discoursed  music  for  the 
evening.  The  toastmaster  was  James  H.  Welcker,  Esq.,  who  was  intro- 
duced by  the  president  of  the  association,  Joshua  W.  Caldwell,  Esq.,  in 
a  happy  speech  on  the  duty  of  alumni  in  regard  to  the  University. 

The  following  programme  of  regular  toasts  was  offered  and  carried 
out  with  the  exception  of  the  toast,  "The  Alumni  and  Athletics,"  omitted 
because  of  the  illness  of  Prof.  Soule. 

TOASTS. 

1.  The  University:  its  standard  and  work. 

"Science  is  its  servant  and  art  its  handmaid." — Joynes. 
 President  Chas.  W.  Dabney. 

2.  Our  Barbara  Blounts;  past  and  present. 

"Attentive,  diligent  and  ingenious." — Carrick. 

 Mrs.  Charles  A.  Perkins. 

3.  The  University  and  the  State. 

"May  God  bless  Tennessee,  and  through  the  awakened  heart  and 

hand  of  Tennessee,  may  God  bless  this  University." — Joynes. 
 Edward  T.  Sanford,  Esq.  '83. 

4.  Our  Alumni  in  War. 

"Arma  virumque  cano." 

 Col.  Laurence  D.  Tyson.    L.  '91. 
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5.  Our  Alumni  in  Peace. 

"Then  since  dear  life!  you  would  have  no. peace, 
And  I,  mad  with  delight,  want  wit  to  cease, 
Stop  you  my  mouth."' 

 '  Mr.  Williard  Keen.    L.  '99. 

6.  The  Alumni  and  Athletics. 

"Here  rose  an  athlete  strong  to  break  or  bind." 
  Prof.  Andrew  M.  Soule. 

7.  The  Ladies. 

"The  only  endurable  aristocracy;  who  elect  without  voting;  rule 
without  laws;  judge  without  jury;  decide  without  appeal;  and  are 
never  overruled." 

 Sam  E.  Young,  Esq.  '78. 

Rev.  Dr.  Peyton  H.  Hoge  supplied  the  place  of  Prof.  Soule  by  a 
felicitous  speech,  picturing  Paul,  the  spiritual  athlete,  standing  before 
the  Olympian  games.  He  declared  that  strength  of  body,  mind  and  soul 
formed  the  real  man  of  power. 


The  Academic  Class  Day,  Monday  afternoon,  June  12,  1899,  held  its 
celebration  at  4  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  in  Science  Hall,  bad  weather 
forbidding  the  usual  open  air  exercises.    The  program  was  as  follows: 

Address  by  President  H.  M.  Edmonds. 

Class  History — Miss  Margaret  Beaman. 

Class  Poem — Adams  Colhoun. 

Class  Prophecv — H.  M.  Edmonds. 

The  banner  given  annually  by  the  young  ladies  of  the  University  to 
the  class  winning  most  points  in  field  day  contests  was  won  by  the 
Seniors.    Prof.  Cooper  D.  Schmitt  made  the  presentation  speech. 


ANNUAL  ADDRESS  BEFORE  THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  TEN- 
NESSEE. TUESDAY  MORNING.  JUNE  13.  1899. 

The  annual  address  before"  the  University  was  delivered  by  Dr. 
Charles  W.  Kent,  of  the  University  of  Virginia,  and  at  one  time  professor 
of  English  in  University  of  Tennessee.  His  subject  was  "The  Revival  of 
Interest  in  Southern  Letters,  and  a  Plea  for  the  Preservation  of  our 
Southland's  Past." 

The  thanks  of  the  trustees  to  Dr.  Kent  for  his  able  speech  were  ex- 
pressed in  a  motion  offered  by  Mr.  Harwood.  of  Trenton. 

The  speech  of  Dr.  Kent  is  included  in  the  pages  of  this  number  of 
the  Record. 

In  honor  of  Dr.  Kent,  Professor  and  Mrs.  Wait  entertained  very 
handsomely  at  luncheon  at  their  home  on  University  Hill  on  June  13th, 
as  did  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joshua  W.  Caldwell  on  the  14th.  The  latter  included 
among  the  guests  only  members  of  the  Irving  club. 

Complimentary  to  the  distinguished  guests  of  the  University,  President 
and  Mrs.  Dabney  entertained  at  their  beautiful  home  Tuesday,  from  4  to 
7  p.  m. 
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CLASS  DAY  EXERCISES  OF  SENIOR  LAW  CLASS,  TUESDAY, 

JUNE  L'».  1899. 

At  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  members  and  friends  of  the  law 
class  of  L899  gathered  in  Science  Hall,  Lad  weather  driving  them  from  the 
customary  open  air  exercises.  Judge  II.  II.  [ngersoll,  dean  of  the  law 
school,  made  preliminary  remarks  and  presented  Mr.  A.  Y.  Burrows, 
president  of  the  class  Of  '99,  who  spoke  pleasantly  of  work  and  associa- 
tions.   The  following  was  the  programme  presented: 

Class  Poem — John  T.  Richelson. 

Class  History — Walter  S.  Anderson. 

Class  Prophesy — J.  W.  Cooper. 

Class  Last  Will  and  Testament — John  S.  Zeigler. 


ANNUAL  CELEBRATION  OF  THE  LITERARY  SOCIETIES; 
TUESDAY,  JUNE  13,  18!)!). 
The  animal  celebration  of  the  literary  societies,  Barbara  Blount,  Chi 
Delta,  Philomathesian  and  the  McKinney  Club  took  place  in  the  evening 
in  Science  Hall.  Tully  R.  Cornick,  Jr.,  presiding  officer.  Garratt's  orches- 
tra dispersed  music.    The  programme  was  as  follows: 

Address  of  Welcome   President  of  Chi  Delta. 

Oration,  "Sam  Davis"   J.  W.  Cooper,  Philomathesian. 

Declamation,  "The  Last  Hymn"  H.  T.  Allen,  Chi  Delta. 

Music. 

"The  Barbarian"   Miss  Esther  Walton,  Barbara  Blount. 

Oration   J.  S.  Ziegler,  McKinney  Club. 

Music. 

Declamation   Willard  Keen,  Philomathesian. 

Oration,  "Loyalty  a  Virtue"   W.  S.  Russell.  Chi  Delta. 

Music. 

Next  in  order  was  the  awarding  of  medals  and  honors  to  successful 
contestants.  From  the  Chi  Delta  Society  the  following  received  medals 
for  the  highest  excellence,  Howard  Cornick,  Esq.,  making  the  presenta- 
tion speech : 

Orator— W.  S.  Russell. 

Best  Debater— C.  V.  NeufTer. 

Declamation — F.  H.  Williams. 

Improvement  in  Debate — E.  M.  Crump. 

From  the  Philomathesian  Society  the  following  awards  were  made  on 
the  same  ground,  Mr.  George  W.  Gaut  presenting  them: 
Orator— J.  T.  Richelsen. 
Best  Debater — D.  M.  Ausmus. 
Declamation — Willard  Keen. 
Improvement  in  Debate — W.  S.  Anderson. 

In  addition  to  Society  honors  the  University  Alagazine  offers  medals 
for  the  best  story,  essay  and  poem  of  the  current  year.  These  were  won 
as  follows: 

Best  Story — J.  W.  Cooper,  Philomathesian. 

Best  Essay— Not  awarded. 

Best  Poem — D.  M.  Ausmus,  Philomathesian. 
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Following  the  awarding  of  medals  was  the  delivery  of  society  diplo- 
mas to  those  members  of  each  society  who  would  receive  their  diplomas 
from  the  University  on  Commencement  day. 


GRADUATING  EXERCISES,  WEDNESDAY,  10  A.  M.,  JUNE  14th. 

At  ten  o'clock  the  graduating  classes,  preceded  by  the  president, 
board  of  trustees  and  faculty,  marched  into  Science  Hall  and  took  seats 
on  the  platform.    The  invocation  was  offered  by  Rev.. J.  H.  Frazee,  D.  D. 

The  following  programme  delighted  the  cultured  audience  that  hon- 
ored the  University  by  its  presence  to  witness  the  closing  exercises  of 
the  session: 

PROGRAMME  OF  EXERCISES. 
Music. 
Invocation. 
Music. 

Addresses  by  Representatives  of  the  Graduating  Classes. 
David  Maynard  Ausmus,  of  Speedwell.  Tenn.,  of  the  Academic  Depart- 
ment.   Subject:  America  of  '!>!). 
Ernest  William  Stratmann.  of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y..  of  the  Law  Department. 
Subject:  Law,  a  Reflection  of  Sociology, 

Music. 

Arthur  Cobb,  of  Durham.  N.  C.  of  the  Law  Department.  Subject:  The 
Ideal  in  the  Law. 

Elmer  Clyde  Sherwood,  of  Morristown.  Tenn..  of  the  Academic  Depart- 
ment. Subject:  The  Friends  We  Have  Made.  Valedictory  for 
Academic  and  Law  Departments. 

Music. 

Honors  and  Scholarships. 

IN  ACADEMIC  DEPARTMENT,  announced  by  the  Acting  Dean. 
Cooper  D.  Schmitt: 

Alumni  Association  Scholarship,  awarded  for  highest  standing  in  the 
Freshman  class,  to  Thomas  Odell,  Columbia. 

Faculty  Scholarships,  in  Freshman  class  to  Hugh  McCall  Tate,  Mor- 
ristown; in  Sophomore  class  to  Wilfred  McDonald.  Knoxville;  in  Junior 
class  to  Alexander  C.  Lanier,  Memphis. 

Allen  Prize  Medal  in  Mathematics  to  Wilfred  McDonald,  Knoxville. 

IN  LAW  DEPARTMENT,  announced  by  the  Dean,  Henry  H.  In- 
gersoll : 

Faculty  Prize  Scholarship,  awarded  for  highest  standing  in  the  Junior 
class  to  Alvin  C.  Purdy,  Beaver,  Pa. 

Second  Faculty  Prize  to  John  B.  Chase,  Logansport,  Ind. 

Edward  Thompson  Company  Prize  to  E.  W.  Stratmann.  Brooklyn, 
New  York. 

Presentation  of  Graduates. 
Of  Academic  Department,  by  the  Acting  Dean. 
Of  Law  Department,  by  the  Dean. 

Delivery  of  Diplomas  by  the  President. 
Degree  of  Master  of  Arts  awarded  to 

Elma  E  R.  Ellis,  A.  B..  (U.  T..  '95)  of  Knoxville.  Tenn. 
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Giles  Mebane  Smith,  A.  M.  (William  and  Mary.)  of  Smithville,  Va. 
Address  to  the  Graduates  by  President  Dabney. 

Music. 
Benediction. 

Music. 


GRADUATES  OF  1899. 
ACADEMIC  D  E  PART  &  I  E  NT. 
With  Bachelor's  Degree. 
HENRY  JOHN  ARNOLD,  of  Gordonsville,  Tenn.,  Bachelor  of  Science 
m  Electrical  Engineering. 
Thesis:    Tests  on  a  Thompson-Ryan  Dynamo. 
DAVID  MAYNARD  AUSMUS.  of  Speedwell.  Tenn..  Bachelor  of  Arts 
in  the  Literary  Course. 
Thesis:    The  Bible  in  Tennyson. 
MARGARET  BEAMAN,  of  Knoxville,  Tenn..  Bachelor  of  Arts  in  the 
Literary  Course. 
Thesis:    National  Poems  of  the  Victorian  Era. 
WYATT  CHILDS  BLASINGAME,  of  Fountain  City,  Tenn..  Bachelor 
of  Arts  in  the  Literary  Course. 
Thesis:    The  Politics  of  Washington's  Administration. 
ADAMS  COLHOUN,  of  Brownsville.  Tenn..  Bachelor  of  Arts  in  the 
Literary  Course. 

Thesis:    The  Origin  and  Development  of  the  Initiative  and  Referen- 
dum. 

HENRY  MORRIS  EDMUNDS,  of  York.  Ala..  Bachelor  of  Arts  in  the 
Literary  Course. 
Thesis:    Cicero  and  Pliny  in  their  Letters. 
CHARLES  DEXTER  FAIRFIELD,  of  Oak  Grove.  Tenn..  Bachelor 
of  Science  in  Agriculture. 
Thesis:    Soil  Distribution  of  Tennessee  Grasses. 
JOHN  WILLIAMS  HUDSON,  of  Knoxville,  Tenn..  Bachelor  of  Arts 
in  the  Literary  Course. 
Thesis:  The  Ignoble  Fourteen  Who  Voted  against  the  Mexican  War. 
CLAUDE  MEEK  LOTSPEICTT.  of  Knoxville.  Tenn..  Bachelor  of  Arts 
in  the  Literary  Course. 
Thesis:    The  Greater  Gods  in  Sophocles. 
GILBERT  McCULLOCH.  of  Knoxville.  Tenn..  Bachelor  of  Science  in 
the  Literary  Course. 
Thesis:    Geographical  French   Names  in  America    as    Applied  to 
Bodies  of  Water. 

KATHERINE    WELCKER    McDONOUGH,    of    Knoxville,  Tenn., 
Bachelor  of  Arts  in  the  Literary  Course. 
Thesis:    German  Influence  on  Carlyle. 
ROBERT    TUTWILER    MERIWETHER,    of    Clarksville,  Tenn., 
Bachelor  of  Science  in  Civil  Engineering. 
Thesis:    Mechanical  Draft. 
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ELMER  CLYDE  SHERWOOD.  ( B.  LL..   University  of  Tennessee. 

'99),  of  Morristown,  Tenn..  Bachelor  of  Arts  in  the  Literary 
Course. 

Thesis:    The  Origin  and  Growth  of  the  Supreme  Court  in  Represen- 
tative Governments. 
ERNEST  WILLIAM  STRATMANN.  (B.  LL..  University  of  Tennes- 
see, '99),  of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y..  Bachelor  of  Science  in  the  Literary 
Course. 

Thesis:    Champerty  and  Maintenance  Historically  Considered 
ESTHER  WALTON,  of  Rugby,  Tenn.,  Bachelor  of  Arts  in  the  Literary 
Course. 

Thesis:    The  Aorist  Subjunctive  after  Past  Tenses. 
FLOYD  HAWORTH  WILLIAMS,  of  Greeneville,  Tenn..  Bachelor  of 
Arts  in  the  Literary  Course. 
Thesis:    Some  Circles  Pertaining  to  a  Triangle. 

With  Master's  Degree. 
ELMA  E.  R.  ELLIS.  (A.  B..  University  of  Tennessee,  '95),  of  Knox- 
ville,  Tenn..  Master  of  Arts. 
Thesis:    The  Conditional  Sentence  in  Select  Plays  of  /Eschylus. 
GILES  MEBANE  SMITH,  (A.  M.,  William  and  Mary),  of  Smithville, 
Va.,  Master  of  Arts. 
Thesis:    The  Latin  of  the  Vulgate. 

LAWr  DEPARTMENT. 
With  the  Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Laws. 
WALTON  SLOANE  ANDERSON,  of  Duckriver,  Tenn. 
JOSHUA  GARRETT  BAXTER,  of  Norfolk,  Va. 
JOHN  EDMUND  BIDDLE,  (B.  S.  Maryville  College),  of  White- 
pine,  Tenn. 

ALFRED  YOUNG  BURROWS,  of  Knoxville,  Tenn. 
ARTHUR  COBB,  (Ph.  B.,  University  of  North  Carolina),  of  Dur- 
ham, N.  C. 

ALBERT  EDWARD  COGER,  (A.  B.,  University  of  North  Da- 
kota), of  Emerado,  N.  D. 

JAMES  WILLIAM  COOPER,  of  Doyle,  Tenn. 

ROBERT  CLEVELAND  DONALDSON,  (A.  B..  University  of 
Tennessee),  of  Tiptonville,  Tenn. 

ROBERT  HALE  GAMMON,  of  Knoxville,  Tenn. 

N1SBET  S.  C.  HAMBAUGH,  of  Ringgold.  Tenn. 

WILLARD  KEEN.  (B.  S..  Centre  College),  of  New  River,  Tenn. 

CHARLES  HAMILTON  MILTON,  of  Ellijay.  Ga. 

CHARLES  TAYLOR  NANCE,  (B.  S..  University  of  Tennessee), 
of  Dover,  Tenn. 

JOHN  THEOPHILUS  RICHELSEN,  of  Philadelphia.  Pa. 

ELMER  CLYDE  SHERWOOD,  (A.  B..  University  of  Tennessee, 
'9!»),  of  Morristown,  Tenn. 

ERNEST  WILLIAM  STRATMANN.  (B.  S..  University  of  Ten- 
nessee, "99),  of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

JAMES  OLIN  WOODWARD,  of  Jonesville.  Va. 

JOHN  SHERMAN  ZETGLER.  of  Dayton.  Tenn. 
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RESIGNATIONS. 

It  is  a  matter  of  deep  regret  to  note  the  resignations  of  Prof.  T.  G. 
Karns,  and  Instructors  C.  E.  Chambliss,  J.  B.  McBryde  and  Edwin 
Wiley,  so  long  identified  with  the  University. 

Prof.  Karns  was  graduated  from  the  University  of  Tennessee  in  1871, 
and  after  brief  service  on  the  staff  of  the  Knoxville  Chronicle  he  entered 
upon  school  work  as  a  life  profession.  He  rose  rapidly  in  public  esteem 
and  passed  from  the  suprintendency  of  public  schools  in  Union  City  and 
oilier  positions  to  a  chair  in  Carson  and  Newman  College.  His  eminent 
worth  attracted  the  attention  of  the  trustees  of  the  University,  and  in 
l(yS(i  he  was  chosen  principal  of  the  preparatory  department  of  that  insti- 
tution. With  the  elimination  of  the  preparatory  department  he  became 
associate  professor  of  English  and  History,  and  eventually  was  elected  to 
fill  the  chair  of  philosophy  and  pedagogics.  As  an  instructor  Prof.  Karns 
ranks  among  the  ablest  and  most  successful.  His  powers  of  analysis  are 
rare,  and  he  possesses  the  happy  faculty  of  illuminating  and  simplifying 
the  subjects  of  his  courses.  He  is  genial,  able  and  popular,  with  a  rep- 
utation not  confined  to  Tennessee.  He  is  the  author  of  "The  Civil  Gov- 
ernment of  Tennessee,"  a  "History  of  the  University  of  Tennessee,"  and 
numerous  articles  in  school  journals  and  magazines,  and  a  member  of 
various  learned  societies.  He  retires  from  the  routine  duties  of  the  col- 
lege professor  in  order  to  give  himself  more  fully  to  authorship. 

Mr.  Charles  Edward  Chambliss,  who  for  five  years  has  been  instruc- 
tor in  Zoology,  and  Entomologist  of  the  Agricultural  Experimental  Sta- 
tion, has  made  an  enviable  reputation  in  the  scientific  world,  publishing 
Various  articles  and  being  a  member  of  several  scientific  societies. 

Mr.  Edwin  Wiley  gave  up  his  position  as  Librarian  and  Instructor  in 
English.  He  had  been  apprentice  assistant  in  the  Library  of  Harvard 
University,  and  published  "Rationale  of  Southern  Letters,"  and  various 
articles  for  college  press  and  journals.  He  goes  to  Vanderbilt  Univer- 
sity, to  the  position  of  Assistant  Librarian  and  Instructor  in  English. 

Mr.  James  Bolton  McBryde,  the  instructor  in  Organic  and  Agricul- 
tural Chemistry,  had  been  actively  engaged  in  practical  chemistry  for  sev- 
eral years  before  his  election  to  the  position  in  the  University  of  Ten- 
nessee. He  is  a  member  of  the  American  Chemical  Society  and  the 
Joseph  LeConte  Society,  and  has  made  many  valuable  contributions  to 
the  study  of  Agricultural  Chemistry. 
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PRESIDENT  CHARLES  COFFIN 

An  address  delivered  on  "University  Day."  April  16,  1900,  by  Thomas 
W.  Jordan,  A.  M.,  LX.  D.,  dean  and  professor  of  Latin,  before  trustees, 
faculty,  alumni,  students  and  friends  of  the  University  of  Tennessee. 

In  the  early  part  of  the  century  the  business  of  teaching 
was  not  quite  upon  the  same  plane  as  that  of  the  other  three  pro- 
fessions. In  the  south,  certainly,  it  was  not  invested  with  any 
considerable  dignity.  If  it  was  not  depreciated  it  was  at  least 
not  regarded  as  offering  any  great  hope  of  preferment.  A  fair 
proportion  of  the  young  men  were  well  educated  but  they  were 
prepared  by  private  tutors,  usually  the  minister,  and  sent  east 
to  college.    After  that  the  law,  medicine  or  politics  claimed  them. 

In  these  conditions  it  was  fortunate  that  there  came  from 
New  England  a  number  of  young  men  of  high  character  and 
fine  culture,  who  not  only  had  no  prejudice  against  the  teachers 
business,  but  many  of  them  exalted  it  above  a  business  and  held 
it  a  calling.  As  ministers  of  the  gospel  they  carried  out  liter- 
ally the  injunction  "go  teach — "  With  the  classics  in  the  week 
and  the  bible  on  Sunday  they  were  light  and  salt  to  every  neigh- 
borhood in  which  thef  pitched  their  tents.  In  this  work  in  East 
Tennessee  the  Presbyterian  church  bore  the  earliest  and  most 
conspicuous  share.  But  it  was  not  confined  to  any  one  section  or 
any  one  church.  A  little  later  Charles  Collins,  Ephraim  E.  Wiley 
and  Edmund  Longley,  all  from  New  England,  all  graduates  of 
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the  Wesleyan  university  at  Middletown,  Conn.,  and  all  preach- 
ers, did  for  the  Methodists  at  Emory  and  Henry,  Va.,  what  the 
Doaks,  Balch,  Carrick,  Anderson  and  others  had  done  for  the 
Presbyterians  here.    The  same  was  true  in  Kentucky. 

It  is  with  one  of  these  preaching-teachers,  or  teaching- 
preachers,  that  we  have  to  do  today.  Just  100  years  ago 
next  month  there  came  riding  into  Greeneville  a  young  man, 
spare,  rather  delicate,  of  medium  height,  gentle  bearing  and  keen 
intelligence.  His  name  was  Charles  Coffin.  The  rigors  of  a 
Massachusetts  climate  and  too  close  application  to  study  had  im- 
paired his  health  and  so  he  turned  his  face  southward.  What 
far  reaching  results  may  lie  in  the  coming  of  a  young  man  into 
a  new  community !  We  are  wont  to  grow  enthusiastic  over  the 
announcement  of  a  new  factory  or  a  new  plant  come  to  town. 
The  newspapers  herald  it  far  and  wide.  But  the  most  valuable 
plant  that  can  come  to  any  town  is  a  man — a  well-trained,  high- 
minded,  wide-seeing  man.  The  output  of  a  factory  is  a  temporal 
and  measurable  thing.  A  noble  nature  inspired  by  a  worthy 
ambition,  faith-filled,  and  guided  by  a  well  disciplined  intellect 
is  not  subject  to  metes  and  bounds.  It  has  neither  limit  of  space 
nor  time.  This  was  Harvard's  gift  to  Tennessee  in  Charles 
Coffin.  A  few  such  go  out  from  the  halls  of  our  institutions 
year  by  year  into  the  great  current  of  the  nation's  life.  Like 
the  little  rills  pouring  in  .from  the  mountain  springs  they  are 
hardly  perceptible,  and  yet  without  them,  the  great  current 
would  soon  become  a  succession  of  stagnant  pools.  Blessed  is 
the  land  that  receives  the  largest  number  of  them ! 

The  genealogical  lines  of  the  Coffin  family,  now  numerous 
and  widely  scattered  in  America,  all  converge  upon  Tristram 
Coffin  (spelled  originally  Coffyn)  who  came  from  Devonshire, 
England,  to  the  colony  of  Massachusetts  in  16-12.  The  reasons 
for  his  coming  are  not  apparent.  He  was  a  royalist  as  against 
the  parliament  and  so  was  probably  not  influenced  by  religious 
or  political  considerations.  He  had  inherited  his  father's  estates 
at  Brixton  and  so  there  was  no  need  to  come  as  a  home-seeker. 
But  the  condition  of  the  kingdom  at  the  time  was  deplorable. 
It  was  a  city  divided  against  itself.  The  two  armies  in  the 
bitter  civil  strife  vied  in  plunder  and  slaughter.  Every  man 
was  forced  to  support  the  side  then  and  there  in  the  ascendant. 
These  conditions  probably  furnish  the  reason  why  Tristram 
Coffyn  gathered  up  those  dependent  upon  him,  wife,  five  child- 
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rerij  two  sisters  and  aged  mother,  abandoned  the  ancestral  estates, 
and  sought  a  home  in  the  new  country.  About  1660  he  organized 
a  company  of  10  for  the  purchase  of  Nantucket  island,  off  the 
coast  of  Massachusetts.  Thither  he  moved  with  his  children 
and  grandchildren  and  became  its  first  chief  magistrate.  This 
is  the  hive  from  which  the  swarms  have  flown  north,  south,  east 
and  west.  Many  distinguished  names  appear  in  the  records : 
General  John  Coffin,  St  Johns,  N.  B.,  a  noted  general  in  the 
British  army  during  the  war  with  the  colonies ;  Admiral  Sir 
Isaac  Coffin,  baronet,  of  the  British  navy,  1817  ;  Joshua  Coffin, 
the  teacher  of  Jno.  G.  Whittier  and  C.  C.  Felton ;  Dr  Jas.  H. 
Coffin,  of  Lafayette  college,  whose  great  work  on  the  "Winds 
of  the  Northern  Hemisphere"  was  published  by  the  Smithsonian 
Institute  some  twenty  years  ago  ;  Capt.  Reuben  Coffin,  commander 
of  the  Seth  Low  in  the  civil  war,  and  many  others.  The  most 
eminent  name  among  the  ladies  of  the  family  and  one  of  the  most 
eminent  in  the  annals  of  the  country  is  that  of  Lucretia  Mott, 
daughter  of  Thomas  Coffin  and  Anna  Folger  Coffin,  born  in 
Nantucket  in  1793.  Her  name  is  probably  first  of  women  on 
the  roll  of  honor  of  Quakers.  She  was  buried  with  great  honor 
in  Philadelphia  in  1880. 

Our  Dr  Coffin  is  of  the  fifth  generation,  having  been  born 
at  Newburyport,  Mass.,  August  15,  1775.  His  father,  Charles 
Coffin,  was  a  graduate  of  Harvard  and  a  celebrated  physician. 
The  son  manifested  early  the  love  of  letters  which  characterized 
his  whole  life.  At  10  years  of  age,  it  is  said,  he  had  read  the 
bible  through  twice.  It  is  certain  that  he  entered  Harvard  well 
prepared  at  14  and  graduated  with  honor  at  18. 

On  the  occasion  of  his  graduation  in  1793  instead  of  the 
usual  speech  he  presented  a  poem  on  "The  comparative  beauties 
of  nature  and  art."  It  shows  fondness  for  rythm  and  a  vocabu- 
lary of  considerable  range.  Otherwise  it  is  the  sort  of  youthful 
efflorescence  that  one  might  expect  in  a  boy  of  18.  While 
teachers  are  sometimes  disposed  to  make  merry  over  these 
ebullitions  of  youth,  they  are  always  glad  to  see  them.  They 
know  there  is  in  them  ground  of  hope.  It  is  possible  to  prune 
the  inapt  and  cut  away  the  spurious.  The  thing  before  which 
a  teacher  stands  helpless  and  dumb  is  dead  blank  barrenness. 

Having  chosen  the  profession  of  his  father  he  proceeded  at 
once  with  his  studies  in  medicine.  But  the  Master  called  him 
as  lie  did  that  other  "beloved  physician."    He  came  under  the 
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sway  of  strong  religious  conviction  from  which  he  emerged  a 
happy,  confident  christian.  This  changed  the  whole  plan  of  his 
life.  He  exchanged  his  books  on  medicine  for  those  on  theology 
studying  under  Dr  Joseph  Dana  and  Dr  Spring.  The  latter,  a 
decided  Hopkinsian,  influenced  greatly  the  mind  of  his  pupil. 
He  was  licensed  by  the  Essex  middle  association  May  14,  1799. 
Through  the  kindness  of  Dr  James  Park  I  have  seen  in  a  faded 
old  volume  the  ceremonies  of  his  ordination  including  the  ser- 
mon preached  by  Dr  Samuel  Spring,  the  "Charge"  by  Dr  Dana, 
and  "The  right  hand  of  fellowship"  by  Rev  Leonard  Woods. 

His  ripe  scholarship  and  his  skill  as  a  teacher,  especially  in 
language  and  literature,  soon  won  for  him  a  high  place  in  the 
regard  of  pupils  and  people  and  on  the  death  of  Dr  Balch  in  1810 
he  was  called  to  the  presidency  of  the  college  in  which  he  served 
with  remarkable  success  for  16  years. 

I  have  seen  the  program  of  his  last  commencement  exercises 
at  Greeneville  college  held  in  1825.  It  is  written  in  his  own  clear, 
smooth  hand.  It  is  a  revelation  itself  of  the  character  of  the 
teaching,  and  the  subjects  emphasized,  as  well  as  the  unflagging 
zeal,  and  enthusiasm  of  the  president.  It  reveals  also  some  other 
things,  notably  the  capacity  of  the  audience  for  endurance.  The 
people  who  sat  out  this  program  must  have  believed  in  the  per- 
severance of  the  saints. 

Among  many  other  things  is  a  salutatory  in  Latin,  a  dialogue 
in  Greek  and  an  oration  in  French.  This  was  not  unusual.  Col 
Moses  White,  in  his  history  of  the  University ,  gives  the  program 
of  1827,  after  Dr  Coffin  came  here,  and  it  is  of  the  same  general 
character. 

The  year  1826  is  marked  by  two  important  events  in  the 
history  of  our  University ;  one  the  election  of  Dr  Coffin  to  the 
presidency  and  the  other  the  purchase  of  this  site  and  the  removal 
to  it  from  the  Poplar  Spring  location.  The  purchase  price  was 
$600  and  though  the  trustees  were  afterward  censured  for  it,  it 
was  a  most  fortunate  purchase.  And  I  digress  here  far  enough 
to  say  that  the  institution  has  been  fortunate  in  the  character  of 
its  trustees.  Without  compensation,  often  misunderstood,  often 
maligned,  they  have  served  their  generation  with  rare  sagacity 
and  fidelity.  Not  a  dollar  of  the  large  sums  passing  through 
their  hands  in  more  than  one  hundred  years  but  has  been  properly 
accounted  for.  Through  all  its  vicissitudes,  including  the  stormy 
period  of  the  civil  war  and  reconstruction,  there  is  no  taint  upon 
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its  fiscal  management.  Not  even  in  the  throes  of  the  strife  when 
its  buildings  were  barracks  and  its  campus  a  battle  ground  did 
any  body  succeed  in  getting  away  with  any  of  its  money.  These 
trustees  have  been  busy  men,  whose  time  was  valuable  and  the 
task  set  them  has  often  been  not  only  thankless  but  delicate  and 
disagreeable.  An  unheralded  and  un remunerated  service  to  the 
public,  often  an  unappreciative  and  gainsaying  public,  is  just 
the  sort  of  patriotism  this  country  is  sorely  in  need  of.  Of 
that  spurious  sort  that  consists  in  shouting  for  "old  glory"  and 
a  pension,  we  have  had  enough.  Given  the  occasion  and  the 
perquisites  it  isn't  hard  to  get  men  to  die  for  the  country,  the 
crying  demand  is  for  some  men  to  live  for  it. 

Having  completed  the  erection  of  the  main  building,  now 
Old  College  and  three  one  story  dormitories,  in  the  form  of  a 
square,  back  of  it,  "the  trustees  succeeded,  after  great  diffi- 
culty," says  Col.  White,  "in  securing  as  president  Rev.  Charles 
Coffin  of  Greeneville  college.  His  acceptance  of  the  presidency 
was  hailed  with  delight  by  the  friends  of  the  college."  His 
career  at  Greeneville  had  been  one  of  unbroken  success.  25 
years  service-  as  teacher  and  preacher  had  made  his  name 
a  household  word  throughout  the  community.  He  brought  with 
him  from  Greeneville  another  accomplished  scholar  and  minister, 
Prof.  Stephen  Foster,  and  began  on  this  hill  those  exercises  which, 
only  developed  and  extended,  continue  to  this  day.  Many  men 
have  come  and  gone  since  then  and  we  the  latest  may  congratu- 
late ourselves  if,  in  proportion  to  improved  facilities  and  equip- 
ment, we  do  our  work  as  well.  The  first  year  was  auspicious 
and  wound  up  with  a  brave  commencement  which  evoked  great 
enthusiasm,  but  the  bitter  hostility  against  the  college  growing 
out  of  the  complications  with  the  settlers  on  the  lands  granted  to 
it  south  of  the  river  broke  out  afresh.  The  college  had  few 
votes,  the  settlers  had  many  and  designing-  politicians  sought 
favor  of  the  people  by  damning  the  college.  They  spared  nobody 
connected  with  it.  The  attacks  were  vicious  and  insidious.  Col. 
White's  history  of  the  University  gives  some  specimens  of  these 
attacks. 

Whatever  we  may  have  or  not  have  in  this  country,  the 
devil  and  the  demagogue  we  have  always  with  us.  The  charge 
that  these  institutions  for  the  higher  education  are  for  the  benefit 
of  the  idle  and  the  wealthy  has  been  often  repeated  since.  The 
fact  is  that  is  the  very  class  that  as  a  rule  does  not  get  the  benefit 
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of  them,  not  because  they  can  not  but  because  they  will  not.  The 
thrifty  enterprising  middle  classes  make  up  the  chief  college 
constituency  and  they  are  the  best  depositories  of  pure  and 
elevated  democracy  known  to  the  country. 

Catalogues  were  not  yet  published  and  I  could  not  find  the 
number  of  students  nor  the  names  of  the  men  who  composed  the 
faculty  associated  with  Dr  Coffin.  His  success  in  the  manage- 
ment of  his  students  was  marked.  He  was  equal  to  every 
emergency  and  in  labors  abundant,  doing,  it  is  said,  more  than 
his  share  of  teaching  in  addition  to  his  duties  as  president.  Thus 
for  six  years  he  held  the  ship  true  to  her  course  in  the  midst  of  a 
storm  of  opposition  and  prejudice.  "In  1832,'"  says  Col.  White, 
"worn  down  with  excessive  labor,  anxious  care  and  hope  de- 
ferred, he  resigned  and  returned  to  his  home  near  Greeneville." 

He  continued  to  study  and  preach  as  his  health  would  allow 
to  the  last.  His  recreation  aside  from  his  books,  was  found  in 
the  culture  of  fruit.  Besides  his  own  large  family,  his  home 
was  the  pleasant  rendezvous  of  a  host  of  friends  and  former 
pupils.  Dr  F.  A.  McCorkle,  who  knew  him  intimately  for  many 
years,  says :  "His  excellent  intellectual  powers  remained  in  great 
vigor  to  the  last.  With  a  great  flow  of  animal  spirits  and  the 
most  amiable  and  gentlemanly  qualities,  he  combined  great  de- 
cision and  independence  of  character.  With  fine  conversational 
powers  he  was  an  unusually  interesting  companion.  He  had  a 
boundless  fund  of  good  humor  and  a  great  variety  of  interesting 
anecdotes,  which  were  always  ready  and  always  turned  to  good 
account."  Thus  after  a  long  day  of  toil  the  eventide  of  the  old 
teacher's  life  was  spent,  as  most  of  us  would  like,  with  his  books, 
his  friends,  his  garden  and  his  God.  And  when  on  June  3,  1853, 
the  signal  came  for  "lights  out"  he  fell  on  sleep  without  fear. 

On  this  occasion  I  have  naturally  dwelt  upon  Dr  Coffin  as 
a  teacher  but  he  is  probably  more  widely  known  as  a  preacher. 
The  strongest  side  of  the  man's  nature  was  the  religious  side  and 
he  lost  no  opportunity  of  pressing  its  claims  upon  others,  whether 
in  the  humble  cabin  of  the  frontiersman  or,  as  on  one  occasion, 
in  the  white  house  upon  General  Jackson.  As  a  preacher 
judging  from  the  few  sermons  I  have  been  able  to  see,  the  fol- 
lowing estimate  from  the  sketch  of  the  synod  of  Tennessee  seems 
a  just  one:  "He  can  not  be  classed  with  the  great  pulpit  orators, 
yet  he  was  a  popular  preacher — in  matter  and  manner  interesting, 
instructive  and  often  powerfully   impressive."    His  popularity 
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was  never  won  at  the  cost  of  conviction.  He  was  an  outspoken 
Hopkinsian  although  his  doughty  senior  Hezekiah  Balch  was 
before  the  church  courts  a  good  part  of  his  time  on  this  charge. 
He  was  an  avowed  whig"  when  the  name  to  charm  with  in  Ten 
nessee  was  Andrew  Jackson.  And  in  his  sermons  the  message  is 
delivered  manifestly  without  any  regard  to  the  views  or  wishes 
of  the  hearer.  The  themes  are  grave,  the  tone  lofty  and  dignified, 
the  vocabulary  rather  that  of  the  scholar  and  the  theologian  than 
the  people,  but  throbbing  through  it  all  the  consciousness  of 
being  an  ambassador  for  Christ  and  responsible  only  to  Him. 
There  is  not  only  no  levity  but  not  even  any  of  the  genial  humor 
which  is  said  to  have  been  such  a  marked  characteristic  of  the 
man. 

He  left  a  large  family,  six  sons  and  four  daughters.  The 
powerful  impress  of  this  godly  ancestor  has  remained  upon  them 
to  this  day.  They  hold  positions  of  prominence  and  trust  in 
social  and  civil  life  in  Tennessee,  Arkansas,  Texas,  New  York, 
and  elsewhere.  We  are  fortunate  in  having  two  representatives 
.still  connected  with  the  University,  Col.  Sam  McKinney,  of  the 
trustees,  and  Miss  Margaret  Coffin  of  the  present  senior  class. 
May  the  institution  never  lack  a  representative  of  the  worthy 
stock ! 

I  can  not  better  close  this  imperfect  sketch  of  the  honored 
teacher  than  with  these  words  from  Seneca:  "He  is  not  the  only 
one  who  blesses  his  state  who  selects  men  for  office  or  defends 
the  accused  or  decides  on  questions  of  peace  and  war,  but  he 
also  who  exhorts  its  youth,  who  in  so  great  lack  of  good  teachers, 
moulds  their  hearts  to  virtue,  who  catches  them  in  their  mad  rush 
for  money  and  pleasure,  and  holds  them  back  and  if  he  can  do  no 
better  at  least  retards  them." 


UNIVERSITY  DAY 


University  day  was  celebrated  for  the  third  time  on  April 
16,  1900.  'The  memorial  service  of  the  day  was  in  honor  of  Rev. 
Charles  Coffin,  D.  D.,  the  third  president  of  East  Tennessee 
college.  President  Dabney  presided  and  a  large  audience  wit- 
nessed the  exercises.  A  fine  oil  portrait  of  President  Coffin  was 
presented  to  the  University  by  members  of  his  family  and  the 
address  on  his  life  and  services  was  delivered  by  Dr  Thomas  W. 
Jordan. 

The  portrait  presented  to  the  University  was  made  by  Mr 
Lloyd  Branson,  of  Knoxville,  after  one  by  Mr  Samuel  Shaver,  an 
East  Tennessee  artist  of  ante-bellum  days.  The  original  portrait 
belonged  to  Mrs  Bowie,  of  Charleston,  S.  C,  President  Coffin's 
daughter.  It  afterwards  came  into  the  possession  of  Mrs  John 
H.  Inman,  of  New  York,  who  was  President  Coffin's  grand- 
daughter and  it  is  still  in  the  possession  of  Mrs  Inman's  family. 

Col.  Samuel  McKinney,  a  grandson  of  President  Coffin,  and 
a  member  of  the  board  of  trustees,  made  the  presentation  speech 
on  behalf  of  the  family.  In  beautiful  language  Col.  McKinney 
spoke  of  the  traits  that  went  to  make  up  the  character  of  this 
scholarly  and  genial  man  and  of  the  influence  he  had  exerted  in 
training  noble  souls  for  service  as  citizens.  Dr  James  Park  in 
his  characteristic  and  able  manner  made  the  speech  of  acceptance 
on  behalf  of  the  board  of  trustees  after  which  Dr  Jordan  delivered 
the  address  which  is  reproduced  in  this  number  of  the  Record. 

As  on  similar  occasions  Science  Hall  auditorium  was  beau- 
tifully and  tastefully  decorated  with  the  banners  of  the  different 
class  and  society  organizations  and  with  a  fine  collection  of  potted 
plants  and  shrubs. 

PROGRAM  OF  UNIVERSITY  DAY    APRIL  16  1900 
Music 

Religious  services   Rev.  T.  M.  Lowry 

Music 

Presentation  of  portrait  of  President  Coffin  on  behalf  of  family 

  Col.  Samuel  McKinney 

Received  for  the  University   Rev.  James  Park,  D.  D. 

Music 

University  day  address    Dr  Thomas  W.  Jordan 

"The  life  and  services  of  President  Coffin. " 
Music 
Benediction 
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ART  LOAN  EXHIBIT 

An  interesting  feature  of  University  day  was  the  art  loan 
exhibit  displayed  in  the  reading  rooms  and  the  executive  offices. 
The  arrangements  for  the  exhibit  were  in  charge  of  a  committee 
consisting  of  Professors  Keffer,  McColl,  Darnall  and  Ferris  and 
Mrs  McColl,  Miss  Jarnagin  and  Miss  Comfort.  This  commit- 
tee secured  an  extensive  collection  of  large  photogravures  of 
famous  paintings  by  old  masters,  including  representative  pictures 
of  Rembrandt,  Velasquez,  Van  Dyke,  Raphael,  Michael  Angelo 
and  others.  These  were  loaned  by  the  Berlin  photographic  com- 
pany of  New  York.  The  London  art  company  furnished  a  small 
but  interesting  collection  of  platinotypes  of  famous  modern  paint- 
ings. Harper  &  Bros,  contributed  a  large  group  of  original 
•  drawings  of  illustrations  in  their  magazine.  Especially  interest- 
ing was  a  very  fine  collection  of  water  colors  loaned  by  Mr  J.  H. 
Moser,  of  Washington,  D.  C.  In  Mr  Moser's  collection  were 
some  beautiful  scenes  taken  from  the  mountains  of  East  Tennes- 
see. Scribner  &  Company  shipped  a  collection  of  original  draw- 
ings but  unfortunately  they  were  delayed  in  transit.  The 
genuine  appreciation  of  these  loans  was  manifested  by  the  interest 
taken  in  the  exhibit. 


THE  PENALTIES  OK  PROGRESS 


By  Thomas  W.  Jordan,  A.  M.,  LX.  D.  * 

Dean  of  the  academic  department  and  professor  of  Latin,  University 

of  Tennessee. 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen: 

When  I  was  asked  to  make  this  address  I  found  the  situation 
rather  difficult.  Not  being  a  preacher,  I  could  not  take  a  text 
and  preach  a  sermon.  The  occasion  and  the  day  forbade  a  purely 
literary  address.  I  did  not  care  to  deliver  a  homily  and  add 
to  the  stock  of  good  advice  which  is  so  abundant  on  commence- 
ment occasions ;  and  besides  if  we  have  not  taught  our  lessons 
and  delivered  our  message  to  these  young  people  in  the  four 
years  which  they  have  spent  with  us,  it  is  vain  to  try  to  make  up 
for  it  by  an  exhortation  at  the  close. 

While  I  was  casting  about  for  some  suitable  topic  and  listen- 
ing to  the  multitude  of  voices  praising  the  achievements  of  our 
century,  it  occurred  to  me  that  it  would  be  well  to  consider  some 
of  the  costs  of  those  achievements  and  to  try  to  get  one  or  two 
useful  lessons  from  them.  My  subject  then  as  briefly  as  I  can 
state  it  is  "The  penalties  of  progress."  I  do  not  include  in  this 
political  progress,  only  material,  industrial  progress.  And  now 
because  I  am  considering  the  somber  side  of  the  subject  tonight, 
I  hope  nobody  will  infer  that  I  do  not  see  also  the  other  side,  or 
that  I  have  any  sympathy  with  the  disposition  to  say  that  the 
former  days  were  better  than  these,  or  to  bemoan  those  mythical 
"good  old  times"  in  which  the  social,  industrial  and  political 
machinery  ran  without  friction  or  hardship  to  any  body.  I  have 
never  been  able  to  get  far  enough  back  to  find  them ;  and  if  I 
had  they  would  not  have  been  worth  living  in.  Growing  pains 
are  national  and  racial  as  well  as  individual. 

No,  the  golden  age  is  before  us,  but  on  the  way  thither  the 
race  can  not  escape  the  penalties  of  its  progress. 

All  success 
Proves  partial  failure,  all  advance  implies 
What's  left  behind,  all  triumph  something  crushed 

At  the  chariot  wheels. 

The  promise,  however,  is  not  to  him  that  is  at  ease  but  to 
him  that  overcometh.    One  set  of  problems  solved  only  clears 
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the  way  for  another.  There  may  be  short  periods  of  lull  but 
only  till  the  line  can  catch  its  breath  for  a  new  rush.  And  this 
is  well.  Meg  have  never  yet  been  strong  enough  to  be  let  alone 
in  easy  conditions.  The  eagle  tears  up  her  nest  to  put  the  young 
king  bird'  on  his  mettle.  It  takes  a  great  deal  of  stir  to  keep  the 
waters  pure  and  it  takes  a  great  deal  of  strain  to  conserve  the  vigor 
and  promote  the  weal  of  the  race.  Without  it  there  is  a  tremen- 
dous sag  downward.  The  white  robed  throng  which  John  saw 
are  "they  that  have  come  up  through  great  tribulations."  The 
Master  himself  was  not  exempt — "For  it  became  Him  by  whom 
are  all  things  and  for  whom  are  all  things  in  bringing  many  sons 
unto  glory,  to  make  the  captain  of  their  salvation  perfect  through 
suffering." 

We  need  not  be  surprised  then  that  the  pathway  of  our 
industrial  progress  is  strewn  with  disappointments  and  defeats. 
A  study  of  them  ought  to  make  us  more  patient  and  resolute 
under  those  to  come. 

First  of  all  a  marvelous  change  has  taken  place  in  the  means 
and  methods  of  production  and  distribution  owing  to  improved 
machinery  and  the  extensive  applications  of  steam  and  electricity. 
Easy  and  rapid  communication  first  put  the  products  of  the  rich 
central  states  upon  the  markets  of  the  east,  to  the  dismay  of  the 
New  England  farmer.  Thousands  of  deserted  farms  bear  wit- 
ness to  the  result.  But  the  New  Englander  did  not  waste  much 
time  in  regrets.  He  either  went  west  himself  or  turned  to  mak- 
ing books,  nutmegs,  etc.,  for  those  who  did  go.  That  is  the  one 
of  whom  we  have  heard.  Of  the  thousands  who  have  worked 
on  and  suffered  on  because  they  could  not  make  new  adjustments 
we  have  not  heard. 

When  the  plow  invades  the  trans-Mississippi  prairies  and 
the  railroad  followed  after,  the  area  of  cheapest  cereal  production 
moved  further  west  and  cut  down  the  profits  of  agriculture  in 
the  central  states.  But  for  all  this  there  has  been  relief  in  the 
steady  shifting  westward.  Wave  after  wave  of  the  discontented 
and  disappointed  rolled  over  the  great  plains  and  there  recouped 
their  fortunes  or  sank  out  of  sight.  But  the  close  of  the  century 
has  seen  about  all  the  good  land  taken  up.  The  wraves  have 
reached  the  Pacific  and  begun  to  recoil  upon  themselves.  Nor  is 
this  all.  The  same  forces  that  have  opened  up  our  back  country 
have  opened  up  the  back  country  of  other  nations  and  their  pro- 
ducts often  undersell  ours.    The  same  railway  and  steamship 
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that  take  our  meats  and  grain  and  silver  and  cotton  to  the  world's 
markets  bring  the  same  from  Australia,  India,  Argentina  and 
Russia.  For  good  or  ill  we  have  lost  our  isolation  and  the  prices 
of  our  products  are  determined  at  the  clearing  house  of  the  world. 
Steel  rails  and  steamships  have  made  us  all  fellow  citizens  of  the 
planet.  It  is  true  that  millions  have  had  better  food  and  cloth- 
ing because  of  these  things.  It  is  true  that  vastly  more  of  the 
race  have  found  remunerative  employment  with  these  changes 
than  could  possibly  have  done  so  without  them,  but  the  immense 
transitions  have  taken  place  so  rapidly  and  often  so  unexpectedly 
that  many  a  man  has  been  swept  away  by  the  current.  The  im- 
provements have  sometimes  followed  so  fast  that  mills  and  ma- 
chinery that  cost  a  million  one  year  had  to  be  thrown  on  the  scrap 
pile  the  next  often  to  the  ruin  of  the  purchaser.  It  could  not 
be  helped.  All  the  way  from  the  pack  mule  to  the  palace  car 
is  lined  with  wrecks  which  no  human  foresight  could  have  pre- 
vented. 

But  the  change  in  the  methods  of  production  is  even  more 
marked  and  a  more  pronounced  factor  in  our  disappointments 
than  the  production  itself.  Everywhere  the  small  workshop  is 
giving  way  before  the  great  factory.  Immense  plants  organized 
on  a  semi-military  plan,  requiring  large  accumulations  of  capital, 
costly  machinery  and  equipment  and  worked  with  marvelous 
system  and  energy  have  driven  the  old-fashioned  artisan,  with 
his  journeyman  and  apprentice,  to  the  wall.  In  the  days  when 
he  made  shoes  or  clothes  or  wagons  for  his  neighbors  the  prices 
were  comparatively  steady  and  what  these  were  in  another  state 
he  neither  knew  nor  cared.  The  great  periodical  crises  that  haunt 
modern  industry  and  shake  the  business  world  with  alternate 
spasms  of  chill  or  fever  were  unknown  to  him.  He  belonged 
to  the  car  of  progress,  but  at  so  great  distance  from  the  engine 
that  when  it  was  halted,  before  the  slack  could  come  to  him,  it 
had  started  again  and  he  felt  no  jar.  This  old-fashioned,  easy- 
going artisan  did  not  make  so  much  money  and  his  family  had 
not  one  of  a  thousand  of  the  comforts  and  opportunities  of  today., 
but  they  did  not  see  other  people  have  them  and  so  they  did  not 
want  them,  and  it  is  wants  not  needs  that  make  dissatisfaction. 
His  labor  was  not  so  systematic  or  efficient  but  it  was  freer. 
If  he  wanted  to  go  fishing  he  shut  up  the  shop  and  went  fishing. 
Further,  the  master  worked  with  his  helpers.  They  knew  each 
other  intimately  and  there  was  the  interplay  of  mutual  sympathy 
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through  common  interests.  But  the  change  of  method  has  organ- 
ized men  in  great  bodies  with  one  head  instead  of  many,  and  this 
head  so  remote  that  whatever  of  heart  there  may  be  in  the  body 
can  not  send  the  blood  to  the  extremities. 

This  highly  organized  system  demands  also  extreme  sub- 
division of  labor.  The  old  blacksmith  made  nails  but  he  made 
a  thousand  other  things  that  furnished  scope  for  ingenuity  and 
relief  from  monotony.  The  nail  maker  of  today  feeds  a  small 
bar  of  iron  into  the  jaws  of  a  great  machine.  He  simply  stands 
and  turns  it  rapidly  10  hours  a  day  for  10,  20  or  40  years. 
So  of  the  seamstress.  So  of  all  the  rest.  I  repeat,  they  get  better 
and  more  regular  wages  and  they  can  buy  with  these  comforts 
and  luxuries  which  their  grandfathers  never  knew,  but  that  does 
not  prevent  the  labor  itself  from  being  narrow  and  depressing. 
Not  only  so  but  the  man  and  woman  wThose  life  is  spent  on  some 
minute  detail  of  a  complex  work  soon  lose  the  capacity  for  any- 
thing else.  If  cast  adrift  they  are  helpless.  Knowing  this  the 
fear  of  losing  their  places  weighs  down  their  spirits.  This  gives 
that  remote  employer  an  unwarranted  power  over  them  and 
whether  he  use  it  tyranically  or  not,  it  is  galling  and  foments 
bitterness  and  dissatisfaction.  This  is  further  aggravated  by  the 
fact  that  the  captains  of  such  great  industries  must  be  men  of  rare 
capacity  and  command  enormous  salaries.  Compared  with  these 
the  wages  of  the  workman  seem  a  mere  pittance.  And  so  the 
wheels  of  the  world  are  going  faster ;  science  and  skill  tencl  the 
furnace,  but  the  machinery  seems  to  many  to  act  like  a  dairy- 
man's separator — sending  all  the  cream  in  one  direction  and  the 
skim  milk  in  another,  i 

It  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  this  organization  and  con- 
centration is  confined  to  manufacturing.  It  is  in  every  depart- 
ment of  industry.  Witness  the  great  wheat  or  stock  ranch. 
Witness  the  great  department  store  with  its  large,  finely  illus- 
trated catalogue  in  all  our  homes,  offering  every  facility  for  pur- 
chase at  first  hand  and  at  prices  with  which  the  country  merchant 
can  no  longer  compete.  It  has  left  him  ample  time  to  whittle 
goods  boxes  and  talk  politics.  How  has  it  come  about?  The 
paper  was  manufactured  from  wood  pulp  in  a  great  factory 
which  has  left  the  old  time  paper  mill  to  rot  away  in  the  wind 
and  rain.  It  was  set  up  by  a  typesetting  machine,  printed  on  a 
power  press  and  bound  by  machinery  that  have  put  the  old- 
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fashioned  printer  and  binder  out  of  the  race.  It  was  dictated  by 
a  skilled  advertiser  and  taken  down  by  a  stenographer  and  type- 
writer whose  speed  has  left  the  clerk  of  former  days  stranded. 
The  immense  accumulation  of  capital  in  one  organization  fur- 
nished money  for  it  in  sums  that  would  have  sounded  fabulous 
to  the  merchants  among  our  grandfathers ;  and  finally  the  steam 
car  has  borne  these  catalogues  away  as  upon  the  wings  of  the 
wind  to  the  uttermost  parts  of  the  earth  at  less  cost  than  the 
stage  coach  could  have  taken  them  20  miles.  In  turn,  when 
the  good  house  wife  goes  to  town  with  butter  and  eggs  she  may 
find  that  a  hundred  competitors  in  another  state  have  organized 
and  built  a  dairy  whose  improved  and  cheapened  products  shut 
her  out  of  the  market.  And  when  she  goes  back  home  she  may 
be  still  further  irritated  by  finding  that  the  hens  have  organized 
against  her.  The  bill  of  complaint  sets  forth  that  she  has  bought 
a  patent  incubator  that  can  hatch  chickens  by  the  hundred  every 
month  in  the  year ;  that  she  has  imported  non-union  scab  chickens 
that  can  lay  every  day,  never  want  to  set,  and  live  on  chick-weed 
and  periwinkles !  The  consumer  is  called  in  to  arbitrate  the  case. 
(He  is  the  final  arbiter  in  all  these  cases).  The  new  arrange- 
ment gives  him  chickens  and  eggs  on  better  terms  than  the  old 
and  so  he  decides  with  the  mistress.  Whereupon  the  whole  flock, 
with  the  game  cock  at  the  head,  march  out  on  a  strike  and 
threaten  to  dig  up  every  flower  and  vegetable  on  the  place.  At 
least  that  is  what  they  may  see  their  unfeathered  neighbors  do. 

These  industrial  changes  have  entailed  another  serious  con- 
sequence. The  massing  of  forces  draws  the  more  virile  and  en- 
terprising of  the  people  to  the  centers,  building  up  the  cities  and 
towns  to  the  detriment  of  the  country.  It  leaves  the  roads  and 
schools  and  churches  there  to  go  into  decay  and  this  accelerates 
the  movement.  The  calmer  and  more  wholesome  life  of  the 
country  is  exchanged  for  the  heated,  restless  strivings  of  the  city, 
with  its  rivalries  and  heart-burnings,  its  sharp  contrasts  of  luxury 
and  want,  its  brilliant  halls  spread  with  royal  banquets  within 
sight  and  sound  of  steaming  tenements  packed  from  cellar  to 
garret  with  a  wretched  mass  of  hungry,  homeless,  hopeless  poor. 
Now  there  have  always  been  a  Dives  and  a  Lazarus  and,  I  sup- 
pose, always  will  be,  but  in  these  conditions  the  one  doesn't  have 
to  be  carried  to  the  other's  gate.  He  lives  there.  I  am  aware, 
too,  that  city  life  has  its  compensations  and  that  sanitary  science 
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with  schools,  churches,  art  galleries,  libraries,  museums,  etc.,  are 
daily  adding  to  them,  but  the  sweep  of  it  is  away  from  repose 
and  content  toward  strain  and  strife. 

Another  result  of  these  great  highly  organized  plants  is  to 
divide  the  people  more  and  more  into  two  classes,  employer  and 
employee.  The  line  of  cleavage  seems  to  grow  wider  and  deeper. 
Formerly  our  provisions  against  primogeniture  and  entail  left 
the  great  fortunes  to  be  divided  and  scattered  on  the  death  of 
the  owner.  The  circulation,  like  that  of  the  blood  in  the  body, 
was  altogether  healthful.  But  under  the  new  system  a  cor- 
poration takes  the  place  of  the  individual  and  that  does  not  die. 
Its  accumulations  remain  intact  and,  like  a  rolling  snowball, 
gathers  in  more  than  geometric  ratio  to  size  and  momentum. 
It  is  not  true  that  the  poor  are  getting  poorer.  Their  earning 
capacity  is  greater  and  the  purchasing  power  of  the  earnings  far 
greater  at  the  end  of  the  century  than  at  the  beginning.  And  the 
most  comforting  and  reassuring  fact  that  meets  one  in  the  study 
of  this  perplexing  problem  is  that  amid  the  general  subsidence  of 
prices  for  everything  else,  including  profits  on  money,  the  labor 
of  a  man's  hand  as  measured  in  any  of  these  has  steadily  risen. 
Much  yet  remains  to  be  done  to  ameliorate  the  conditions  of  this 
labor  but  the  fact  stated  is  undeniable  and  especially  so  if  that 
hand  is  guided  by  intelligence  and  conscience.  There  has  come 
no  premium  on  ignorance  or  idleness  or  eye-service  and  there 
will  not.  Whoever  has  to  have  somebody  to  show  him  how  to 
do  his  work  and  another  somebody  to  watch  him  while  he  does 
it  has  to  pay  both  out  of  his  wages  and  he  always  will. 

But  it  is  true  that  the  rich  are  vastly  richer  and  so  the  two 
are  further  apart  in  their  occupations  and  conditions  at  the  end  of 
the  century  than  they  were  at  the  beginning.  With  this  has  come 
the  arraying  of  one  side  against  the  other  and  much  bitterness  and 
wrong  doing  on  both.  The  grasping  Shylock  of  the  one  has  been 
matched  by  the  red-mouthed  agitator  of  the  other,  and  the  slip- 
pery demagogue  has  played  battledoor  and  shuttlecock  with 
both.  With  him  it  is  all  due  to  legislation  and  can  all  be 
remedied  by  legislation,  provided,  of  course,  he  is  elected.  He 
believes  that  the  earth  turns  on  its  axis  and  the  stars  revolve 
in  their  orbits  subject  to  the  congress  of  the  United  States  and 
the  legislature  of  Tennessee.  The  pity  of  it  is  that  he  has  an 
immense  following  of  people  who  believe  not  that  the  govern- 
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ment  can  not  help  it  but  that  it  will  not,  and  so  have  come  to 
look  with  suspicion  and  ill  will  upon  a  government  which,  with 
all  its  faults  is  the  best  for  the  poor  man  that  the  stars  shine 
on  tonight. 

How  far  some  of  these  conditions  may  have  been  aggravated 
by  unwise  legislation  this  is  not  the  place  to  discuss  I  am  as 
far  from  believing  that  legislation  can  do  nothing  as  that  it  can 
do  everything;  but  this  by  no  sleight-of-hand  methods.  What 
ever  relief  may  come  from  that  source,  will  come  from  laying  to 
heart  some  very  simple  but  very  fundamental  principles  that  we 
are  all  in  danger  of  forgetting : 

That  freedom  only  can  give  us  law  and  law  only  can  give 
us  freedom,  and  that  nothing  is  ever  gained  by  maligning  and 
stabbing  each  other. 

That  the  government  itself  is  a  pauper,  that  it  has  nothing, 
can  get  nothing  and  can  give  nothing  except  what  it  takes  from 
the  pockets  of  the  people,  and  that  under  no  pretext  can  it  take 
from  one  to  bestow  upon  another  without  becoming  the  agent 
of  injustice  and  tyranny. 

That  human  experience  bears  united  testimony  to  the  fact 
that  almost  all  efforts  to  direct  or  control  the  movements  of  com- 
merce and  the  laws  of  trade  by  legislation  are  futile  or  harmful, 
only  shifting  the  burden  till  at  last  it  rests  on  the  shoulders  least 
able  to  bear  it. 

That  it  is  as  difficult  to  frame  a  law  that  will  reach  a  certain 
set  of  combinations  or  trusts  and  no  other  as  it  was  for  the  old 
time  night  hunter  to  follow  the  direction  that  if  he  "shined  the 
eye"  he  must  so  aim  his  gun  as  to  hit  it  if  it  was  a  deer  and  miss 
it  if  it  was  a  cow. 

And  finally,  that  incompetency,  extravagance  and  corruption 
in  the  government  imply  the  same  in  the  people,  that  the  remedy 
is  not  in  Washington  or  Nashville,  but  in  us,  and  that  we  must 
all  give  more  time  and  care  to  our  public  duties  or  the  machine 
and  the  boss  will  multiply  and  magnify  our  troubles  instead  of 
relieving  them. 

Is  this  all  then?  Is  there  no  balm  in  Gilead?  Is  there  no 
physician  there?  Is  this  the  flowering  of  our  nineteenth  cen- 
tury plant  of  which  we  have  made  so  much?  Without  doubt  it 
has  disappointed  us  in  much.  To  those  who  look  on  this  side  it 
casts  a  somber  shadow  and  sends  a  minor  tone  through  much  of 
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our  literature.  "The  man  with  the  hoe"  is  hy  no  means  the  first 
of  it.    Mrs  Browning'  sings: 

Here's  an  age 
That  makes  its  own  vocation ;  here's  naught  to  see 
But  just  the  rich  man  and  just  Lazarus, 
And  both  in  torments;  with  a  mediate  gulf 
Though  not  a  hint  of  Abraham's  bosom.  Who 
Being  man  and  human,  can  stand  calmly  by 
And  view  these  things,  and  never  tease  his  soul 
For  some  great  cure?    No  physic  for  this  grief, 
In  all  the  earth  and  heavens  too? 

And  Tennyson : 

Is  it  well  that  while  we  range  with  science,  glorying  the  time 
City  children  soak  and  blacken  soul  and  sense  in  city  slime? 
There  among  the  glooming  alleys  progress  halts  on  palsied  feet, 
Crime  and  hunger  cast  our  maidens  by  the  thousand  on  the  street. 
There  the  master  scrimps  his  haggard  seamstress  of  her  daily  bread, 
There  a  single  sordid  attic  holds  the  living  and  the  dead. 

The  laborer's  song  takes  up  the  refrain : 

We  want  to  feel  the  sunshine,  we  want  to  smell  the  flowers. 
The  beasts  that  graze  the  hillside,  the  birds  that  wander  free 
In  the  life  that  God  has  meted  have  a  better  lot  than  we, 
Oh !  hands  and  hearts  are  weary  and  homes  are  heavy  with  dole ; 
If  life's  to  be  filled  with  drudgery  what  need  of  a  human  soul? 

Nor  is  this  dolorous  tone  confined  to  poetry.  It  has  come 
from  the  coldest  and  most  acute  of  our  scientific  observers. 
"Even  the  best  of  our  modern  civilizations,"  says  Prof.  Huxley, 
"appears  to  me  to  exhibit  a  condition  of  mankind  which  neither 
embodies  any  worthy  ideal  nor  even  possesses  the  merit  of 
stability.  I  do  not  hesitate  to  express  the  opinion  that  if  there 
is  no  hope  of  a  large  improvement  in  the  condition  of  the  greater 
part  of  the  human  family ;  if  it'  is  true  that  the  increase  of  knowl- 
edge and  the  winning  of  a  greater  dominion  over  nature  and  the 
wealth  which  follows  upon  that  dominion  are  to  make  no  differ- 
ence in  the  extent  and  the  intensity  of  want  with  its  concomitant 
physical  and  moral  degradation  among  the  masses  of  the  people, 
I  should  hail  the  advent  of  some  kindly  comet  that  would  sweep 
the  whole  away  as  a  desirable  consummation." 

Such  quotations  might  be  multiplied  indefinitely.  Without 
acceding  to  the  gloomy  views  they  present  it  is  well  to  take 
account  of  them.    What  lessons  have  they  for  us?    This  first, 
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I  think,  that  our  cherished  doctrine  of  economics — unrestricted 
competition,  is  not  the  panacea  we  have  taken  it  to  be.  Stated 
in  its  simplest  form  it  is  liberty  in  all  business  matters  to  do  as 
one  please,  limited  only  by  the  right  of  every  other  to  do  the 
same.  This  doctrine  of  a  free  labor  contract  and  open  compe- 
tition, sometimes  called  individualism,  is  a  most  wholesome  one 
and  has  served  a  useful  purpose  against  the  mischievous  inter- 
ference of  governments  or  classes  with  the  rights  of  the  individ- 
ual and  the  laws  of  trade.  "The  passing  from  status  to 
contract  was  a  long  stride  in  industrial  emancipation."  But  we 
have  exalted  it  unduly  and  expected  too  much  of  it  and  are 
now  face  to  face  with  conditions  in  which  utmost  happiness 
does  not  follow  unlimited  competition  and  rivalry.  It  is  a  theory 
of  man  that  leaves  the  man  out.  It  is  breaking  down  under 
our  complex  civilization  not  because  it  is  not  the  truth  but  be- 
cause it  is  not  the  whole  truth.  And  half  truths  have  been  an 
accursed  thing  in  human  experience.  They  are  forever  convert- 
ing the  cry  of  liberty  in  one  place  into  the  command  of  a  tyrant 
in  another  and  making  the  inspiration  of  one  age  the  damnation 
of  the  next. 

That's  the  old  American  idee 
Make  a  man  a  man  and  let  him  be. 

All  very  well,  but  first  make  him  a  man.  That  is  not  done 
by  releasing  him  from  every  other  obligation  to  earth  and 
heaven  and  saying:  "Now  go  it.  Cash  is  the  goal.  Every  fellow 
for  himself  and  devil  take  the  hindmost."  It  ends  in  every 
fellow  for  himself  and  devil  take  us  all.  For  "I  do  know,"  with 
old  Thomas  Carlyle,  "that  cash  payment  is  not  the  sole  relation 
of  human  beings.  Cash  never  yet  paid  one  man  fully  his  deserts 
to  another,  nor  could  it,  nor  can  it,  now  or  henceforth,  to  the 
end  of  the  world.  In  brief  we  shall  have  to  dismiss  this  cash 
gospel  rigorously  to  its  own  place.  We  shall  have  to  know  that 
there  is  some  infinitely  deeper  gospel  subsidiary,  explanatory  and 
daily  and  hourly  corrective  of  the  cash  one,  or  else  that  the  cash 
one  and  all  others  are  fast  traveling." 

This  doctrine  of  economics,  harsh  enough  in  itself,  has  been 
*  further  hardened  by  the  tone — I  do  not  say  the  purpose — of  much 
of  our  teaching  in  the  field  of  biology.  Its  vocabulary  is  loaded 
down  with  expressions  like  "the  struggle  for  existence,"  "the 
rivalry  of  life,"  "the  survival  of  the  fittiest" — meaning  the 
strongest,  etc.    Now  all  this  carrying  over  of  the  habits  of  the 
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lower  animals  and  basing  on  them  a  theory  of  life  for  men  tends 
not  only  to  take  the  divine  element  out  of  it  but  the  human. 
Mr.  Huxley  may  well  pray  for  his  "kindly  comet"  when  he  and 
his  are  never  clone  telling  us  that  Nature  (with  a  big  N)  only 
wants  a  fair  field  and  a  free  fight  for  her  darling,  the  strongest. 
The  beatitudes  of  such  a  gospel  are : 

Blessed  are  the  strong  who  run  over  and  trample  under  foot  the  weak. 

Blessed  is  the  man  who  gets  all  he  can  and  keeps  all  he  gets. 

Blessed  is  the  wise  virgin  who  in  emergency  can  fill  his  own  lamp  by 
emptying  his  neighbors. 

Blessed  are  the  priest  and  the  Levite  who  can  walk  the  highway  of  life 
in  supreme  unconcern  for  the  disappointed  and  defeated  who  have  fallen 
by  the  wayside. 

Animalism,  hunger,  vanity  and  selfishness  in  general  may 
be  trusted  to  look  out  for  themselves.  The  work  of  encour- 
aging them  is  entirely  superfluous.  It  has  ended  in  making  us 
act  like  so  many  cattle  on  a  crowded  car  in  which  one  horns  and 
pushes  the  one  in  front  to  make  room  for  himself,  and  he  another, 
and  he  another,  and  when  all  are  horned  and  pushed  and  the 
weak  are  down'  and  being  trampled  to  death  beneath  the  hoofs 
of  the  stronger  or  more  fortunate,  we  call  our  bovine  philosophy 
the  survival  of  the  fittest.  Its  whole  tendency  is  to  silence  the 
voices  of  gentleness,  meekness,  mercy,  brotherly  kindness, 
patience,  charity.  Its  ear  is  dull  to  such  strains  as  these,  "We 
then  that  are  strong  ought  to  bear  the  infirmities  of  the  weak 
and  not  to  please  ourselves."  "It  is  more  blessed  to  give  than 
to  receive."  "We  are  members  one  of  another;  and  whether 
one  member  suffer  all  the  members  suffer  with  it,  or  one  member 
be  honored  all  the  members  rejoice  with  it."  "He  that  would 
be  greatest  among  you  let  him  be  the  servant  of  all."  "Bear  ye 
one  anothers  burdens  and  so  fulfill  the  law  of  Christ." 

Now  our  watches  and  clocks  all  go  astray  unless  they  are 
constantly  regulated  and  corrected  by  the  observations  of  the 
heavens.  This  philosophy  sets  its  chronometers  by  the  earth  and 
has  lost  the  reckoning  of  the  stars.  It  has  turned  away  our  eyes 
from  the  pillar  of  cloud  and  of  fire  and  sent  us  wandering  in  the 
wilderness  and  worshipping  a  golden  calf.  Against  much  of  the 
food  it  has  brought  us  we  cry  out  like  the  Israelites,  "Our  very 
souls  loathe  it."  For  whatever  the  doctrine  of  laissez  faire  in 
economics  has  brought  us  in  the  long  and  bitter  struggle  for  in- 
dustrial emancipation,  I  am  glad.  For  whatever  the  doctrine  of 
selection  and  survival  has  brought  us  in  our  efforts  to  understand 
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the  history  of  life,  I  am  glad.  But  each  of  them  and  both  of 
them  are  partial,  and  each  of  them  and  both  of  them  may  become 
and  have  become  baleful  unless  sweetened  and  redeemed  by  the 
ethics  of  Jesus  and  Paul. 

Under  the  pressure  of  this  sort  of  teaching,  giving  fine  names 
to  our  scramble  and  putting  spur  to  our  greed,  our  material  pro- 
gress has  outstripped  the  intellectual  and  moral  needed  to  bal- 
ance it  and  the  center  of  gravity  is  displaced.  The  harvest  of 
this  seed  sowing  has  ripened  fast  in  the  last  quarter  of  the  cen- 
tury— nowhere  faster  than  in  our  own  country.  It  has  lowered 
our  ideals.  We  have  put  the  emphasis  on  what  a  man  has,  not 
on  what  he  is.  Our  canon  of  conduct  has  come  to  be  "does  it 
pay?"  We  have  idolized  "get  on"  rather  than  get  right.  We 
have  discounted  the  plain  man  and  woman  who  live  out  their 
simple  lives  in  homes  of  content  and  peace  and  pay  their  debts 
and  love  their  neighbors.  We  have  said  "keep  up  with  the  proces- 
sion" no  matter  which  way  it  is  headed  ;  "shine  and  show"  whether 
the  plumage  is  paid  for  or  not.  Where  we  couldn't  be  rich  we 
tried  to  appear  so  and  yoked  our  expenditures  to  our  desires  and 
ambitions  rather  than  our  incomes.  And  so  we  have  seen  a  decade 
of  wild  speculation  and  reckless  borrowing.  It  has  left  us  with 
our  town  lots  in  the  city  of  nowhere,  and  our  homes,  our  farms 
and  our  factories  blanketed  with  mortgages.  We  have  sowed 
debt  and  reaped  distress.  We  have  sowed  extravagance  and 
reaped  disaster ;  and  when  we  are  looking  about  for  the  causes 
of  our  unrest  it  will  be  well  to  begin  at  Jerusalem.  The  one  ever 
present  source  of  our  troubles  is  our  ignoble  selves. 

And  now  for  any  hardships  which  the  industrial  revolution 
has  brought  us  in  the  discovery  and  application  of  new  forces  and 
new  methods,  the  remedy  will  come  from  the  same  source. 
What  it  will  be  I  do  not  know.  But  already  electricity  is  counter- 
acting some  of  the  results  of  steam.  It  is  already  relieving  the 
congestion  of  the  cities — making  it  possible  for  the  laborer  to  own 
his  little  home  miles  away  from  his  place  of  work  instead  of 
crowding  him  in  tenements. 

But  whatever  this  or  any  other  agency  may  have  in  store  for 
us,  it  is  idle  to  look  forward  to  any  such  sweeping  change  as 
will  remove  all  the  asperities  from  our  human  lot. 

Not  thet  I'm  one  that  much  expec 
Millenium  by  express  to-morrer 
They  will  miscarry — I  rec-lec 
Tu  many  on  'em.  to  my  sorrer. 


The  Penalties  of  Progress 


The  very  comprehensiveness  of  most  of  our  schemes  for 
reform  is  their  condemnation.  Each  evening  the  tired  little 
children  in  Peter  the  Hermit's  crusade  were  wont  to  ask,  "Is  this 
Jerusalem?  "No,  poor  children,"  as  Matthew  Arnold  wrote,  "not 
this  town  nor  the  next,  nor  yet  the  next  is  Jerusalem."  And  so 
we  must  struggle  on,  taking  counsel  for  the  day  and  the  need, 
glad  if  only  tomorrow  find  us  a  little  further  than  today,  for 

We  build  the  ladder  by  which  we  climb 
From  the  lowly  earth  to  the  vaulted  skies 
And  we  mount  to  its  summit,  round  by  round. 

In  like  manner  whatever  relief  is  to  come  from  the  selfish- 
ness and  harshness  of  individualism  will  come  through  a  gener- 
ous socialism,  which  is  its  correlate.  Not  that  state  socialism 
which  would  sap  the  foundations  of  progress  by  bestowing  the 
rewards  of  energy  and  character  upon  the  idle  and  the  unworthy : 
not  that  conciliation  of  classes  that  would  reduce  all  to  a  dead 
level  and  a  low  level  by  decapitating  the  prosperous  ;  none  of  that 
gospel  of  the  short-haired  women  and  long-haired  men,  who, 
having  failed  in  the  simplest  enterprises  of  life,  propose  to  lay 
down  the  law  for  the  capable  and  successful ;  but  that  saner 
socialism  which,  while  it  recognizes  the  difference  between  mine 
and  thine,  binds  together  me  and  thee.  It  has  its  word  for  the 
man  who  will  not  work  and  it  is  short  and  sharp — "neither  shall 
he  eat."  This  spoils  it  for  all  that  free  soup  crowd  whose  ideal 
world  would  be  that  of  the  old  lady,  who,  in  dying  ordered  to  be 
inscribed  upon  her  tombstone, 

Don't  mourn  for  me  now 

Don't  mourn  for  me  never, 

I'm  goin'  to  do  nothin'  forever  and  ever. 

This  christian  socialism  will  preserve  the  just  balance  be- 
tween looking  on  ones  own  things  and  also  upon  the  things  of 
another,  between  diligence  in  business  and  fervency  in  spirit,  be- 
tween bearing  ones  own  burden  and  bearing  one  anothers.  It  is 
this  that  is  to  harmonize  our  rivalries  and  purge  our  philosophies. 
It  anchors  us  to  the  right  instead  of  to  the  expedient. 

Right  things  in  great  and  small ; 
Then,  though  the  skies  should  fall 
Sun,  moon  and  stars  and  all 
We  shall  have  light. 

Every  great  question  is  at  bottom  a  moral  question ;  and  in 
all  lands,  in  all  times,  in  all  conditions,  the  light  in  darkness,  the 
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guide  in  perplexity,  the  star  for  the  disappointed  and  the  inspira- 
tion for  the  hopeless,  is  the  gospel  of  the  Son  of  God.  This  is 
the  majestic  voice  that  can  say  to  the  troubled  waters :  ''Peace, 
be  still."  This  is  the  tree  whose  leaves  are  for  the  healing  of 
our  nation  and  all  nations.  The  one  effective  sanitary  agency  for 
the  world  diseased  in  all  its  parts,  is  the  spirit  of  the  Father, 
incarnate  in  the  Son,  and  reproduced  in  the  faith-filled  lives  of 
His  followers.  Its  purpose  is  to  banish  sin,  the  great  social  and 
economic  as  well  as  spiritual  enemy  of  the  race.  It  redeems 
business  from  sordidness,  while  it  saves  philanthropy  from  folly. 
It  puts  bit  and  bridle  upon  the  animal  that  is  in  us  and  sets  free 
the  God.  Its  key-note  is  peace  on  earth,  good  will  toward  men. 
Its  songs  are  the  solace  of  our  adversity  and  its  prophecies  are  the 
signals  of  our  relief.  It  reflects  upon  the  things  that  are  seen 
and  temporal,  light  from  the  things  that  are  unseen  and  eternal 
and  makes  all  luminous.  This  is  the  force  that  is  swelling  the 
sails  of  the  old  ship  laden  with  the  cares  and  hopes  of  humanity. 
We  are  sailing  under  sealed  orders,  it  is  true,  but  we  have  got 
our  chart,  not  from  the  sodden  earth,  but  the  sun-lit  skies ;  and 
with  whatever  creaking  of  cordage  and  straining  of  timbers  and 
buffeting  of  waves,  we  are  moving,  and  that  we  do  move  is  proof 
of  a  pilotage,  not  of  man,  prophetic  of  a  harbor,  not  of  the  earth, 
but  of  that  radiant  shore  where  perfect  righteousness  will  make 
possible  perfect  peace. 


COMMENCEMENT  93   UNIVERSITY  OF  TENNESSEE 
JUNE  17  TO  19  1900 

In  the  absence' of  President  Dabney,  who  was  serving  as  a  member 
of  the  international  jury  of  awards  at  the  Paris  exposition,  Dr  T.  W. 
Jordan,  dean  of  the  academic  department,  had  charge  of  the  commence- 
ment exercises  and  presided  at  the  various  meetings.  Instead  of  the 
usual  baccalaureate  sermon,  Dr  Jordan  delivered  a  baccalaureate  ad- 
dress. "The  penalties  of  progress"  was'  the  subject  of  the  address  which 
was  well  received  and  is  reproduced  in  this  number  of  the  Record. 
Dr  Jordan  spoke  in  his  natural  and  easy  manner  without  the  use  of  manu- 
script or  notes. 


ANNUAL  ADDRESS  BEFORE  THE  UNIVERSITY 
MONDAY  MORNING  JUNE  18  1900 

The  annual  address  was  delivered  by  Mr  Walter  PI.  Page,  of  New 
York,  former  editor  of  the  Forum  and  the  Atlantic  Monthly.  For  nearly 
one  hour  Mr  Page  commanded  the  attention  of  his  large  audience  by  his 
scholarly  address  upoir  "The  study  of  literature  in  its  making."  Having 
had  20  years  of  successful  experience  as  an  editor  and  literary  man 
his  words  were  naturally  considered  as  coming  from  one  who  spoke  with 
authority.  His  style  was  easy  and  eloquent  and  his  voice  was  the  voice 
of  a  southern  man.  He  considered  literature  as  something  universal  and 
continuous — a  continuous  expression  of  people's  experiences  through  the 
tongues  of  men  who  speak  and  write  its  idiom  best. 

From  the  general  subject  Mr  Page  gracefully  entered  the  realm  of 
English  literature  and  showed  how  the  English  speaking  people  through- 
out their  existence  have  been  making  a  creditable  and  durable  literature. 
He  spoke  of  the  different  periods  of  English  literature  and  of  the  inter- 
pretations and  explanations  given  to  those  periods  by  late  writers. 

Especially  interesting  and  instructive  was  that  part  of  the  address 
which  dealt  with  some  of  our  latest  literary  productions.  Illustrative  of 
the  best  literature  of  the  present  time  are  three  books  which  have  of  late 
come  .to  us  from  Virginia  writers.  These  books  are  "To  have  and  tc 
hold,"  "The  voice  of  the  people,"  and  "Red  rock."  Very  favorable 
comment  was  given  to  Miss  Johnston's  "To  have  and  to  hold."  Mr 
Page  considered  it  an  excellent  history  of  Virginia.  With  this  production 
was  classed  Thomas  Nelson  Page's  "Red  rock,"  which  has  aroused  genu- 
ine appreciation  among  literary  people.  "Uncle  Remus"  also  ranks  as 
one  of  the  best  productions  of  the  century  and  bids  for  a  permanent  place 
on  the  list  of  durable  literary  productions. 

The  modern  litterateur  has  no  comparison  as  a  laborious  worker. 
Genuine  literature  is  not  the  work  of  a  short  space  of  time ;  nor  is  it 
work  that  is  done  by  artificial  means  or  by  mystery.  As  a  literary  people 
we  are  improving — we  are  acquiring  greater  skill  and  greater  power  in 
our  literary  productions. 

In  speaking  of  the  ideals  held  up  to  young  literary  students,  Mr 
Page  said  that  during  his  college  career  Edgar  Allen  Poe  was  taken  as 
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a  model  and  constantly  held  up  to  the  college  man.  Mr  Page  considered 
this  a  false  ideal,  because  Poe's  life  was  not  the  life  of  the  average 
American  and  hence  the  products  of  his  pen  did  not  express  true  Ameri- 
can life.  What  Poe  wrote  was  morbid  and  in  keeping  with  his  life.  We 
want  for  our  people  higher  ideals — ideals  that  call  forth  the  best  part  of 
human  nature,  and  not  ideals  that  appeal  to  a  morbid  and  melancholy 
spirit. 

Mr  Page  closed  his  excellent  address  by  saying  that  the  best,  the 
brightest  and  the  most  wholesome  literature  is  brought  forth  only  by 
industrious  application,  painstaking  toil  and  consecrated  devotion  to  its 
highest  ends. 


CLASS  DAY  EXERCISES  OF  SENIOR  ACADEMIC  AND  LAW 


The  class  day  exercises  of  the  senior  academic  and  law  classes  were 
held  in  the  afternoon  in  Science  Hall.  Interesting  programs  were  carried 
out  and  a  large  number  of  friends  of  both  classes  were  present.  Mr  W. 
H.  Newman,  president  of  the  academic  class,  called  the  house  to  order  at 
three  o'clock  and  the  following  program  was  presented  : 

Class  history   S.  L.  Chesnutt 

Class  poem  Miss  Lydia  Wilson 

Class  prophecy  Miss  Emma  Melvin 

At  half  past  four  o'clock  the  law  class,  presided  over  by  Mr  Tully  R. 
Cornick,  jr,  presented  the  following  program: 

Historian   John  L.  Godsey 

Poet  H.  H.  Irwin- 

Prophet   Ira  M.  Morris 


ANNUAL  CELEBRATION  OF  THE  LITERARY  SOCIETIES  1 


The  three  literary  societies,  Barbara  Blount,  Chi  Delta  and  Philo- 
mathesian  held  their  annual  celebration  on  Monday  evening  of  commence- 
ment week  in  Science  Hall.  Mr  Carl  Holliday  was  the  presiding  officer 
and  the  program  was  as  follows : 


CLASSES    MONDAY    JUNE  18  1900 


MONDAY  EVENING   JUNE  18  1900 


Barbara  Blount 


Philomathesian 


Philomathesian 


Chi  Delta 


Nessler 


Abt 


Presentation  of  medals  and  diplomas 
Star  and  Crescent — Chi  Delta   


Dr  J.  B.  Henneman 
 W.  B.  Lee 


( Commencement 
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In  an  appropriate  speech  Dr  Henneman  awarded  the  medals  as 
follows  : 

CHI  DELTA  SOCIETY 

Orator    E.  W.  Crump 

Best  debater   E.  W.  Crump 

Declamation    C.  B.  Currie 

Improvement  in  debate    F.  W.  Brabson 

PHILOMATHESIAN  SOCIETY 

Orator   ....  J.  B.  Bacon 

Best  debater    F.  G.  Rogers 

Declamation    S.  A.  Williams 

Improvement  in  debate    C.  V.  B.  Peery 

The  medals  offered  by  the  University  Magazine  for  the  best  story, 
essay  and  poem  were  won  as  follows : 

Best  story   Carl  Holliday,  Chi  Delta 

Best  essay    Charles  Schenk,  Chi  Delta 

Best  poem   Carl  Holliday,  Chi  Delta 

Society  diplomas  were  delivered  to  those  members  of  each  society 
who  would  receive  their  degrees  from  the  University  on  commencement 
day. 

In  addition  to  the  above  exercises  Mr  Carl  Holliday  on  behalf  of 
the  student  body  presented  to  Dr  Henneman  a  handsome  de  lux  edition 
of  Dickens's  works.  Dr  Henneman  responded  feelingly  and  eloquently 
in  expressing  his  appreciation  of  the  kindness  shown  him  by  such  a  gift. 

PRESENTATION  OF  THE  McCORKLE-BERNARD  MEMORIAL 
TABLET  AND  OF  THE  TABLET  BEARING  THE  SPANISH 
CANNON  GIVEN  BY  LIEUT.  NELSON  TUESDAY  MORN- 
ING JUNE  19  1900 

Immediately  preceding  the  graduating  exercises  the  McCorkle-Ber- 
nard  memorial  tablet  and  the  tablet  bearing  Lieut.  Nelson's  captured 
Spanish  cannon  were  presented  to  the  University.  On  behalf  of  the  com- 
mittee consisting  of  Professors  C.  W.  Turner,  C.  E.  Ferris,  C.  A.  Keffer, 
and  Dr  J.  H.  Frazee,  Col.  Nave  and  cadet  Captains  Tarwater  and  Mc- 
Culloch,  Prof.  Turner  made  the  following  presentation  speech : 

"Universities  live  not  only  in  the  present  and  in  hopes  of  the  future, 
but  in  traditions  of  the  past.  Around  those  traditions  and  fed  by  them 
glows  the  clear  white  flame  of  individuality  and  local  pride. 

"Oxford  and  Cambridge,  Harvard  and  Yale  perpetuate  the  memory 
of  their  past  glories  in  quadrangles  of  thirteenth  century  Gothic,  in  marble 
statues  and  tablets  and  in  enduring  bronze. 

"One  hundred  and  five  years  of  the  life  of  the  University  of  Tennes- 
see have  left  upon  this  hill  no  record  of  the  many  great  deeds  done  by  its 
graduates.  Those  deeds  have  passed  with  the  doers,  forgotten  and  to  us 
unknown. 

"Our  students  have  determined  that  this  statement  shall  no  longer  be 
true  and  it  is  on  their  behalf  that  I  speak  these  few  words. 

"On  May  1,  1898,  there  stood  on  the  deck  of  the  Olympia  during  those 
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glorious  morning  hours  of  battle,  Lieut.  Valentine  S.  Nelson,  of  the  class 
of  '75.  He  has  sent  to  his  alma  mater  a  small  Spanish  cannon  from  the 
fortifications  of  Cavite  arsenal,  that  this  institution  may  have  visible  evi- 
dence to  prove  that  it  too  was  constructively  present  on  that  interesting 
and  delightful  occasion. 

"Just  two  months  later,  under  the  hot  sun  of  Cuba,  two  companies  of 
the  4th  United  States  infantry  and  two  companies  of  the  25th,  as 
the  front  line  of  the  American  army,  advanced  by  rushes  and 
captured  the  fort  at  El  Caney,  Lieut.  Henry  L.  McCorkle  commanding 
one  of  these  companies  and  Lieut.  John  Jay  Bernard  another.  One-half 
of  that  advance  line  was  directed  by  these  two  men. 

"Both  were  alumni  of  this  University  and  each  had  commanded  a 
company  in  our  own  cadet  battalion.  Both  fell.  Both  met  instant,  pain- 
less death  on  that  green  slope,  within  a  few  rods  of  each  other. 

"Tell  me,  I  pray  you,  was  it  not  fit  that  the  students,  faculty  and 
friends  of  the  University  should  erect  yonder  plain  slab  of  Tennessee 
marble  to  bear  that  trophy  which  our  Nelson  sent  us  with  a  few  words 
which  should  show  to  future  classes  whence  it  came? 

"An  older  Nelson  of  this  same  great  race  is  said  to  have  exclaimed  as 
his  battle  began  'Victory  or  Westminster  Abbey.'  The  confident  spirit 
of  our  Tennessee  Nelson  might  well  have  used  the  prophetic  words, 
'Victory  and  a  Westminster  Abbey  while  I  am  yet  alive  on  the  old  college 
hill  and  in  the  traditions  of  its  successive  classes  to  the  end  of  time.' 

"Tell  me  again,  was  it  not  fit  that  what  McCorkle  and  Bernard  did 
at  El  Caney  and  the  deaths  they  died  together  there  should  stand  inscribed 
in  letters  of  gold  on  the  tablet  before  you,  and  thus  keep  their  memory 
green  in  the  spot  where  once  they  worked  and  studied  and  furnish  a  per- 
petual inspiration  to  the  cadet  companies  they  once  commanded? 

"To  Dr  John  H.  Frazee,  who  aided  us  so  greatly  in  this  work,  to  Mr 
Charles  L.  Lawhon,  who  made  that  work  artistic,  and  to  the  Tennessee 
marble  producers  company,  who  made  it  possible,  we  give  our  thanks ; 
and  now  we  turn  it  over  to  our  honored  trustees,  and  entrust  to  their  care 
its  future  protection  and  preservation." 

On  behalf  of  the  board  of  trustees,  Capt.  William  Rule  accepted  the 
tablets  in  an  appropriate  speech  and  thanked  the  committee,  the  sub- 
scribers and  Lieut.  Nelson. 

GRADUATING  EXERCISES,  TUESDAY  10  A.  M.  JUNE  19 

A  large  audience  witnessed  the  graduating  exercises  and  fully  two 

hundred  people  were  unable  to  secure  seats.    The  invocation  was  offered 

by  Rev  A.  J.  Coile. 

The  following  program  closed  the  work  of  the  session : 

PROGRAM  OF  EXERCISES 
Music 
Invocation 

Addresses  by  representatives  of  the  graduating  classes 
Academic  department 
Arthur  Bos  worth  Tarwater,  of  Inskip,  Tenn.    Subject:  The  secret 
of  America's  power  in  the  south. 
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Alexander  Cartwright  Lanier,  of  Memphis,  Term.  Subject:  Tech- 
nical education  and  the  south.  Valedictory. 

Music 
Law  department 

Oscar  Lemuel  White,  of  Johnson  City,  Tenn.  Subject:  The  legal 
duty  of  self-restraint. 

John  Calvin  Crawford,  of  Maryville,  Tenn.  Subject:  The  American 
court.  Valedictory. 

Music 

Edward  Thompson  company  prize.    John  C.  Crawford,  of  Maryville. 

Delivery  of  diplomas 
In  academic  department,  by  the  dean. 
In  law  department,  by  the  dean. 

Degree  of  master  of  science  awarded  to  Florence  Anna  McCormick, 
(A.  B.,  U.  T.,  1897)  of  Knoxville,  Tenn. 

Honors  and  scholarships  in  academic  department  announced  by  the 
dean. 

Faculty  scholarships  awarded  for  highest  standing  in  the  freshman 
class  to  J.  C.  Denton,  Newport ;  in  sophomore  class  to  T.  G.  Odell,  Colum- 
bia;  in  junior  class  to  W.  E.  McDonald,  Knoxville. 

Allen  prize  medal  in  mathematics  to  H.  M.  Tate,  Morristown. 

Daughters  of  American  revolution  prize  for  best  essay  showing  orig- 
inal research  in  Tennessee  history  to  Miss  Blanche  V.  Perry,  Knoxville. 

In  law  department,  announced  by  the  dean. 

Faculty  prize  scholarship  awarded  for  highest  standing  in  the  junior 
class  to  W.  T.  Kennedy,  Conyersville. 

Second  faculty  prize  to  A.  B.  Hyman,  Knoxville. 

Music 
Benediction 
Music 

GRADUATES  OF  1900 

ACADEMIC  DEPARTMENT 

With  bachelor's  degree 

Michael  Ransom  Campbell,  of  Tullahoma,  Tenn.,  bachelor  of  arts 
in  the  literary  course.    Thesis :  History  of  the  state  banks  of  Tennessee. 

Samuel  LEE  Chesnutt,  of  Rogersville,  Tenn.,  bachelor  of  arts  in  the 
literary  course.    Thesis :  Victor  Hugo's  influence  on  the  French  drama. 

Margaret  Coffin,  of  Knoxville,  Tenn.,  bachelor  of  arts  in  the  literary 
course.    Thesis :  Optimism  in  Thackeray. 

Thomas  BarksdaeE  Collier,  of  Memphis,  Tenn.,  bachelor  of  arts  in 
the  literary  course.    Thesis :  Interstate  comity. 

Thomas  Edgar  Craig,  of  Sherman,  Texas,  bachelor  of  science  in 
electrical  engineering.    Thesis :  Some  tests  on  an  alternator. 

Charles  Wesley  Davis,  of  Altomville,  Tenn.,  bachelor  of  science  in 
agriculture.    Thesis :  The  wild  fruits  of  East  Tennessee. 

John  Richard  Fain,  of  Knoxville,  Tenn.,  bachelor  of  science  in 
agriculture.    Thesis  :  Beef  feeding. 
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Henry  Comer  Fite,  of  Hendersonville,  Tenn.,  pharmaceutical  chemist. 
Thesis:  The  estimation  of  the  total  alkaloids  in  cinchona  bark. 

Rowan  AelEn  Greer,  of  Memphis,  Tenn.,  bachelor  of  arts  in  the  liter- 
ary course.    Thesis  :  The  case  of  the  Steamer  Caroline. 

Alexander  Cartwright  Lanier,  of  Memphis,  Tenn.,  bachelor  of 
science  in  electrical  engineering.    Thesis  :  Transformer  tests. 

Emma  Melvin,  of  Knoxville,  Tenn.,  bachelor  of  arts  in  the  literary 
course.  Thesis :  Allusions  to  the  sea  and  epithets  applied  to  the  principal 
characters  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  epic  "Beowulf." 

Neely  Grattan  Morton,  of  Memphis,  Tenn.,  bachelor  of  science  in 
the  literary  course.    Thesis  :  Some  areas  common  to  two  curves. 

Claude  Victor  Neuefer,  of  Orangeburg,  S.  C,  bachelor  of  science  in 
the  chemical  course.  Thesis  :  The  determination  of  sulphur  in  coal  and 
coke. 

William  Hazen  Newman,  of  Knoxville,  Tenn.,  bachelor  of  science  in 
the  literary  course.    Thesis  :  The  recognition  of  belligerency. 

Alexander  Corban  Outlaw,  of  Corbandale,  Tenn.,  bachelor  of  arts  in 
the  literary  course.  Thesis :  A  comparison  of  Corneille's  "Le  cid"  and 
Herder's  "Der  cid." 

Blanche  Virginia  Perry,  of  Knoxville,  Tenn.,  bachelor  of  arts  in  the 
literary  course.    Thesis:  John  Sevier  and  the  Indian  wars. 

Thomas  Gladstone  Rodgers,  of  Austin,  Minn.,  bachelor  of  arts  in  the 
literary  course.    Thesis  :  The  summation  of  some  algebraic  series. 

Charles  Gottlieb  Schenk,  of  Knoxville,  Tenn.,  bachelor  of  science  in 
the  literary  course.  Thesis :  The  presence  of  titanium  in  the  animal 
kingdom. 

Andrew  Kenneth  Selden,  of  Knoxville,  Tenn.,  bachelor  of  science  in 
electrical  engineering.    Thesis  :  The  construction  of  a  permeability  tester. 

Samuel  GerstlE  Spiro,  of  Knoxville,  Tenn.,  bachelor  of  science  in 
pharmaceutical  chemistry.  Thesis :  Application  of  various  methods  for 
separating  and  estimating  morphine. 

Jehu  Thomas  Stokely,  of  Oak  Grove,  Tenn.,  bachelor  of  arts  in  the 
literary  course.    Thesis:  Is  the  Clayton-Bulwer  treaty  still  in  force? 

Albert  Theodore  Summey,  of  Clarksville,  Tenn.,  bachelor  of  science 
in  the  literary  course.    Thesis  :  The  labor  laws  in  Tennessee. 

Arthur  Bosworth  Tarwater,  of  Inskip,  Tenn.,  bachelor  of  arts  in  the 
literary  course.    Thesis  :  The  impeachment  trial  of  Andrew  Johnson. 

Allen  Wade,  of  Rives,  Tenn.,  bachelor  of  science  in  electrical  en- 
gineering.   Thesis :  A  recording  river  scale. 

Lydia  Margaret  Wilson,  of  Winchester,  Tenn.,  bachelor  of  arts  in  the 
literary  course.  Thesis  :  The  general  characteristics  of  the  English  and 
Scottish  ballads. 

David  King  Young,  jr,  of  Eagle  Bend,  Tenn.,  bachelor  of  science  in 
the  literary  course.    Thesis  :  Figure  of  speech  in  the  epistles  of  St  Paul. 

WITH  MASTER'S  DEGREE 

Florence  Anna  McCormick,  (A.  B.,  U.  T.,  1897)  of  Knoxville,  Tenn., 
master  of  science.  Thesis :  The  development  of  the  cuticle  on  certain 
plants. 
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LAW  DEPARTMENT 
With  degree  of  bachelor  of  laws 
Houston  Thomas  Allen,  of  Pulaski,  Tenn. 
Albert  Benham,  of  Memphis,  Tenn. 
Samuel  Love  Callaway,  of  Concord,  Tenn. 
William  Harry  Cannon,  of  Philadelphia,  Tenn. 
Thomas  Barksdale  Collier,  (A.  B.,  U.  T.,  1900)  Memphis,  Tenn. 
Tully  Roberson  Cornick,  jr,  of  Knoxville,  Tenn. 
John  Calvin  Crawford,  of  Maryville,  Tenn. 
Eugene  Watson  Crump,  of  Memphis,  Tenn. 
Thomas  Charles  Drinnen,  of  Sevierville,  Tenn. 

Joseph  Wheeler  Frazier,  (B.  LL.,  Chattanooga  law  school)  of  Hill 
City,  Tenn. 

John  Luke  Godsey,  of  Dayton,  Tenn. 

Rowan  Allen  GrEER,  (A.  B.,  U.  T.,  1900)  of  Memphis,  Tenn. 

Oscar  Stewart  Hill,  of  Irving  College,  Tenn. 

Miles  Heman  Irwin,  of  Hind's  Creek,  Tenn. 

Ira  Marian  Morris,  of  Maiden,  Mo. 

Ernest  Vaughn  Otts,  of  Knoxville,  Tenn. 

Alvar  Christy  Purdy,  of  Beaver,  Pa. 

Ralph  Laeayette  Rogers,  of  Knoxville,  Tenn. 

Guy  Smithson,  of  Knoxville,  Tenn. 

William  Leonard  Terry,  of  Memphis,  Tenn. 

Oscar  Lemuel  White,  of  Johnson  City,  Tenn. 

Sterling  Austin  Williams,  of  Cumberland  Gap,  Tenn. 


THE  ALUMNI  ADDRESS  AND  BANQUET 
TUESDAY  EVENING  JUNE  19 

Prof.  James  D.  Hoskins,  of  the  Class  of  1891,  and  now  assistant  pro- 
fessor of  history  in  the  University  of  Tennessee,  delivered  the  alumni  ad- 
dress in  the  Knoxville  Woman's  building  just  before  the  banquet  which 
was  held  in  the  same  place.  The  president  of  the  association,  Mr  J.  W. 
Caldwell,  introduced  Prof.  Hoskins,  whose  address  was  entitled  "The 
scholar  as  a  citizen." 

Prof.  Hoskins  spoke  of  the  duties  which  the  scholar  owes  to  the  state 
and  of  the  increased  responsibilities  resting  upon  him  by  reason  of  his  su- 
perior training.  Since  we  are  beginning  to  give  serious  attention  to  the 
study  of  social  science  or  that  which  concerns  itself  with  the  elevation 
of  the  people  in  all  their  relations  the  place  of  the  scholar  in  American 
life  is  becoming  a  question  of  growing  importance.  The  spirit  of  mer- 
cantilism is  one  of  the  most  baneful  influences  which  the  true  scholar  and 
patriot  must  overcome.  Sagacious  statesmen  and  intelligent  and  honest 
citizens  are  needed  to  preserve  the  stability  of  popular  government.  Great 
power  is  to  be  looked  for  in  the  ranks  of  truly  educated  men.  The  Amer- 
ican scholar  has  a  grand  opportunity  to  teach  higher  ideals.  The  address 
was  closed  with  an  appeal  for  such  ideals  as  will  raise  the  standard  of 
citizenship. 
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THE  BANQUET 

Immediately  after  the  alumni  address  the  members  of  the  alumni 
association  gathered  around  the  banquet  tables  in  the  Woman's  building. 
Preparations  had  been  made  for  an  elegant  and  sumptuous  repast  which 
was  enjoyed  by  all  those  who  were  fortunate  enough  to  be  present. 

According  to  the  suggestion  of  President  Caldwell  the  annual  business 
meeting  of  the  association  was  held  just  before  the  toasts  were  offered. 
The  following  officers  were  electd  to  serve  for  the  ensuing  year : 

President,  J.  W.  Caldwell. 

First  Vice-President,  J.  H.  Frantz. 

Second  Vice-President,  H.  H.  Hannah. 

Secretary,  T.  D.  Morris. 

Treasurer,  J.  Pike  Powers,  jr. 

Two  members  of  the  executive  committee,  Prof.  W.  T.  White  and 
W.  B.  Lockett. 

Orator  for  1901,  H.  H.  Hannah. 

President  Caldwell  then  introduced  the  toastmaster,  Col.  Harvey  H. 
Hannah,  of  Oliver  Springs,  and  the  following  program  of  regular  toasts 
was  carried  out  with  the  exception  of  the  toast  "The  university  and  the 
press,"  which  was  responded  to  by  Dr  T.  W.  Jordan  : 

TOASTS 

Harvey  H.  Hannah,  B.  L.,  '91,  Toastmaster. 
"What  it  means  to  be  an  alumnus  of  the  University  of  Tennessee 

   W.  B.  Hodges,  B.  L.,  '91 

"The  university  man  as  an  athlete"   Prof.  Charles  W.  Turner 

"The  university  and  the  press"  J.  N.  Heiskell,  B.  A.,  '93 

"The  class  of  1900"  A.  B.  Tarwater,  B.  A.,  1900 

"The  duty  of  the  alumni  to  the  University" 

 J.  W.  Caldwell,  B.  A.,  '75,  M.  A.,  '94 


ACTIONS  OF  THE  BOARD  OF  TRUSTEES 
At  the  semi-annual  meeting  of  the  board  of  trustees  on  February  1, 
1900,  an  appropriation  of  $2,500  was  made  for  the  erection  of  a  dairy 
laboratory.  This  amount  was  afterwards  increased  to  $4,000  and  at  the 
meeting  of  the  board  on  June  19  an  additional  appropriation  of  $2,500  was 
made  to  purchase  machinery  and  equipment  for  the  dairy  building. 

At  the  meeting  on  March  26,  1900,  upon  the  recommendation  of  the 
faculty  of  the  medical  department,  the  degree  of  doctor  of  medicine 'was 
conferred  upon  the  following : 

E.  M.  Alexander,  J.  A.  Atkisson,  W.  A.  Atkisson,  M.  L.  Banfield,  A.  J. 
Bean,  A.  M.  Belcher,  L.  Bennett,  jr,  M.  L.  Buggeram,  J.  W.  Bowman,  G. 
B.  Breedlove,  J.  P.  Brandon,  R.  M.  Buchannan,  W.  M.  Breeding,  T.  A. 
Bugg,  J.  H.  Carr,  James  Camp,  J.  W.  Cliff,  J  H.  Chandler,  J.  A.  Cuming, 
E.  M.  Oden,  Vesper  Parr,  L.  A.  Parker,  J.  A.  Pelkey,  S.  A.  Pennington, 
W.  E.  Rawls,  C.  C.  Ross,  C.  H.  Davis,  A.  T.  Duke,  W.  B.  England,  R.  L. 
Eves,  J.  J.  Ezell,  J.  T.  Ford,  W.  W.  Ford,  J.  W.  Forrest,  M.  Frank,  G.  H. 
Freeman,  J.  J.  Garrett,  R.  C.  Garrett,  J.  A.  Gallaher,  L.  K.  Harding,  R.  L. 
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Hayes,  J.  E.  Uillis.  J.  F.  Hum.  W.  F.  Huntsman,  R.  W.  Johnson,  A.  G. 
Rutherford,  H.  C.  Scott,  J.  W.  Shropshire,  J.  R.  Shumate,  M.  T.  Smith, 
I.  J.  Tatun,  R.  F.  Terrell,  W.  G.  Johnson,  E.  K.  Johnson.  G.  R.  Keene, 

E.  L.  Kennedy,  E.  J.  Keene,  L.  Lamdin,  Harry  Lee,  F.  London,  J.  W. 
Maddox.  J.  L.  Mason,  E.  G.  Maxwell,  R.  L.  May,  J.  U.  Mecklen,  T.  R. 
Moore,  W.  C.  Moore,  jr,  T.  M.  Morgan,  F.  B.  McGarvey,  R.  L.  Norris, 

F.  Northey,  G.  W.  Todd,  W.  J.  Vinsant,  A.  M.  Webb,  H.  T.  White,  J. 
W.  White,  J.  B.  Woodruff,  T.  H.  Woolsey. 

An  adjourned  meeting  of  the  hoard  was  held  on  April  !>,  at  which  time 
the  resignation  of  Dr  George  F.  Mellen,  professor  of  Greek  and  history, 
was  accepted.  At  the  same  meeting  the  chair  of  history,  economics  and 
sociology  was  created  with  President  Dabney  in  charge.  Mr  James  D. 
Hoskins  was  elected  assistant  professor  of  history. 

In  order  to  enable  President  Dabney  to  accept  an  invitation  to  serve 
on  the  jury  of  awards  at  the  Paris  exposition  the  board  granted  him  leave 
of  absence  from  May  15  to  the  opening  of  the  University  in  September. 

Upon  the  recommendation  of  the  faculty  of  the  dental  department  the 
board  of  trustees  at  a  meeting  held  on  April  24  conferred  the  degree  of 
doctor  of  dental  surgery  upon  the  following : 

A.  B.  Anderson,  J.  N.  Bagley,  J.  P.  Bass,  J.  W.  Belote,  M.  D.  Black, 
L.  V.  Brady,  Theo.  P.  Bringhurst,  Chas.  T.  Carney,  E.  O.  Chambers,  J.  H. 
Cooper,  Robert  F.  Ebert,  M.  V.  Gray,  C.  H.  Griffin,  R.  M.  Harwood,  J.  F. 
Hammette,  W.  D.  Hennessy,  W.  D.  Jacoway,  J.  W.  Lee,  F.  N.  Luck,  H. 
N.  McGaughey,'F.  L.  Sims,  W.  A.  Thornton,  George  W.  Warren,  A.  A. 
Womach. 

At  the  meeting  on  May  8  Dr  Charles  H.  Shannon  was  elected  assist- 
ant professor  of  Greek.  The  resignation  of  Mrs  Charles  A.  Perkins,  dean 
of  the  woman's  department,  was  accepted  and  Miss  Florence  Skeffington 
was  elected  assistant  professor  of  English  and  dean  of  the  woman's  de- 
partment. Also  Dr  Perry  Bromberg  was  elected  professor  of  physiology  in 
the  medical  department,  and  Hon.  J.  B.  Killebrew,  of  Montgomery  county, 
was  elected  to  fill  a  vacancy  in  the  board  of  trustees. 

President  Dabney  was  authorized  to  send  an  exhibit  of  mechanical 
work  to  the  industrial  convention  at  Chattanooga,  May  14  to  16. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  board  on  June  19,  1900,  the  degrees  of 
bachelor  of  arts  and  bachelor  of  science  were  conferred  upon  26  persons ; 
master  of  science  upon  one,  and  bachelor  of  laws  upon  22.  The  names 
of  these  persons  appear  elsewhere  in  the  account  of  commencement. 

At  this  meeting  the  resignation  of  Dr  John  B.  Henneman,  professor 
of  English,  was  accepted  and  Dr  J.  Douglas  Bruce  was  elected  to  fill  the 
vacancy. 

An  appropriation,  which  was  afterward  increased  to  $17,816,  was  made 
for  the  erection  of  a  woman's  building  near  the  Agricultural  Hall. 

At  the  meeting  held  on  July  13  the  following  elections  were  made  for 
the  medical  department : 

Perry  Bromberg,  M.  D.,  professor  of  physiology  and  general  histology. 

Hazle  Padgett,  M.  D.,  professor  of  physical  diagnosis. 

J.  A.  Gaines,  M.  D.,  professor  of  nervous  diseases. 

John  H.  Dewitt,  L.L.  B.,  professor  of  medical  jurisprudence. 
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W.  R.  Gifford,  M.  D.,  assistant  to  chair  of  gynecology  and  lecturer  of 
rectal  diseases. 

T.  Ramsey,  M.  D.,  assistant  to  chair  of  obstetrics. 

J.  Angus  Gillis,  M.  D.,  assistant  to  chair  of  chemistry. 

T.  Ramsey,  M.  D.,  and  L.  D.  Freeman,  M.  D.,  demonstrators  of 
anatomy. 

At  the  meeting  on  September  24  the  following  elections  were  made 
for  the  dental  department : 

Thomas  P.  Hannan,  D.  D.  S.,  professor  of  chemical  dentistry  and 
plastics. 

Altom  Howard  Thompson,  D.  D.  S.,  professor  of  comparative  dental 
anatomy. 

Hyden  A.  West,  M.  D.,  professor  of  histology,  pathology  and 
bacteriology. 

Hon.  Edwin  A.  Price,  professor  of  dental  jurisprudence. 

George  G.  Warren,  D.  D.  S.,  assistant  to  chair  of  prosthetic  dentistry. 

Theodore  P.  Bringhurst,  D.  D.  S.,  assistant  to  chair  of  operative 
dentistry  and  dental  pathology. 

Fielding  N.  O.  Luck,  D.  D.  S.,  assistant  to  chair  of  orthodontia, 
anesthesia  and  dental  anatomy. 

Edward  P.  Beverly,  M.  D.,  Ph.  D.,  assistant  to  chair  of  materia  medica 
and  therapeutics. 

Tillman  Ramsey,  M.  D.,  assistant  to  chair  of  anatomy. 

Young  W.  Haley,  M.  D.,  assistant  to  chair  of  physiology. 

William  C.  King,  D.  D.  S.,  demonstrator  in  charge  and  demonstrator 
of  operative  and  prosthetic  dentistry. 


OPENING  OF  SESSION  108   THURSDAY    SEPT.  20  1900 

Session  108  of  the  University  of  Tennessee  opened  very  auspiciously 
on  September  20,  1900.  At  10  o'clock  a.  m.  the  auditorium  of  Science  Hall 
was  filled  with  stndents  and  friends  of  the  institution.  Upon  the  rostrum 
were  seated  the  faculty,  members  of  the  board  of  trustees  and  distinguished 
guests.  Dr  James  A.  Duncan  offered  prayer  after  which  President  Dabney 
delivered  the  opening  address.  Only  a  part  of  this  address  can  be  repro- 
duced here  as  President  Dabney  did  not  strictly  confine  himself  to  notes. 
His  theme  was 

EDUCATION  FOR  CITIZENSHIP 

"No  other  subject  calls  for  such  serious  consideration  from  educators 
at  the  present  time,  as  that  of  the  preparation  for  intelligent  and  devoted 
citizenship  in  this  wonderful  republic.  We  may  not  believe  in  that  theory 
of  'destiny'  which  would  subdue  inferior  peoples  with  the  sword  and 
rule  them  from  Washington  (if  anybody  seriously  proposes  to  do  such 
a  thing,  which  I  very  much  doubt)  but  we  will  all  agree  that,  wonderful 
as  the  development  of  the  United  States  has  been  during  the  century 
just  closed,  far  greater  destinies  still  await  it.  It  is  still  a  new  and 
audacious,  yes,  an  awfully  perilous  thing,  we  are  attempting  to  do  in 
America:  to  establish  an  ideal  democracy  in  the  midst  of  a  world  of 
monarchies;  to  call  all  men  to  the  suffrage  and  make  each  a  sovereign;  to 
address  the  Indian,  the  negro,  the  mongrel  Cuban,  and  the  80  differ- 
ent races  of  Philippinos  as  brethren ;  to  establish  a  fair  distribution  of 
the  good  things  of  this  world  with  equal  chances  for  the  children  of 
the  rich  and  the  poor ;  to  educate  76  millions  at  home  and  20  odd 
millions  abroad  in  the  principles  of  a  true  democracy  and  in  the  relig- 
ion of  Jesus  Christ — is  not  this  a  task  to  stagger  any  people? 

"But  delicate  as  our  international  relations  in  the  east  where  European 
powers  are  endeavoring  to  extend  their  monarchies  over  an  ignorant  and 
confused  people,  now  are,  and  responsible  as  is  our  duty  to  the  dependent 
peoples  whom  we  have  already  undertaken  to  help,  our  problems  at  home 
are  even  more  difficult  and  vital.  Our  great  financial  problem  is  only  half 
solved ;  the  negro  problem  still  hangs  over  us  like  a  great  dark  cloud ;  the 
difficulties  of  governing  millions  of  peoples  in  great  cities  are  increasing 
as  population  and  wealth  increase.  In  the  government  which  overthrew 
kings  and  hereditary  lords  by  its  first  act,  we  have  bred  up  the  new  aristo- 
cracy of  wealth.  A  plutocracy  threatens,  through  the  agency  of  trusts  and 
combinations  to  destroy  liberty  and  commerce  and  to  enslave  the  laborer 
and  the  tradesman.  Once  the  best  land  in  the  world  for  the  poor,  but 
able  3'oung  man,  the  United  States  is  rapidly  becoming  as  fast  bound  by 
caste  and  custom  as  are  the  older  countries.  The  country  which  once 
called  the  honest  laborers  of  all  lands  to  come  and  build  here  free  and 
happy  homes,  is  now  in  danger  of  becoming  the  seat  of  a  new  slavery. 
Greedy  corporations  oppress  their  workmen  until  they  break  out  in  strikes 
like  that  started  on  Monday  in  Pennsylvania — the  greatest  strike  ever 
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known — which  paralyze  many  branches  of  industry,  destroy  wealth,  and 
throw  thousands  of  innocent  people  into  distress. 

"These  are  only  a  few  of  the  dangers  that  face  us  at  home.  Are  they 
not  enough  to  occupy  all  our  thought,  to  exercise  all  our  love,  to  consume 
all  our  energies  without  undertaking  to  civilize  millions  of  oriental  races 
or  to  mediate  between  the  great  powers  who  would  rend  old  China  to 
pieces?  Many  of  our  best  men  still  believe  that  we  should  continue  to 
live  in  our  continental  isolation,  and  that  we  should  say  to  Europe  and 
Asia.  'Fight  your  own  battles  to  the  death,  and  civilize  the  yellow  races  if 
you  can.  We  will  live  apart  in  this  happy  land,  and  keep  it  for  our 
children  forever.'  But  many  others  of  us,  including  your  speaker  today, 
believe  that  God  in  his  providence  called  this  people  on  the  first  of  May, 
1898,  to  come  out  from  that  happy  isolation  and  to  take  its  place' among 
the  nations  of  the  world  and  undertake  its  share  of  the  work  of  civilizing 
and  christianizing  the  world.  It  is  the  destiny  of  this  nation  to  teach 
the  world  the  glorious  doctrines  of  the  ideal  democracy  and  of  the  religion 
of  Jesus  Christ,  which  are  essentially  the  same  thing,  because  they  both 
are  founded  upon  the  brotherhood  of  all  mankind. 

"Such  are  a  few  of  the  questions  which  face  us  today  and  call  loudly 
for  brave,  intelligent  citizens  of  the  republic.  But  let  us  not  forget  that 
this  state,  our  beloved  state  of  Tennessee,  needs  a  wise  and  brave  citizen- 
ship, as  well  as  the  nation.  With  a  fertile  soil  and  an  industrious  people 
who  are  willing  to  support  all  their  state  institutions  properly,  our 
finances  have  remained  for  many  years  in  a  bad  condition.  Our  present 
governor  and  state  officers  have  administered  them  most  wisely,  and  we  are 
proud  of  their  work,  but  we  need  wise  voters  to  send  intelligent  and 
patriotic  men  to  the  legislature  to  support  them  in  their  effort  to  put  the 
finances  of  Tennessee  upon  a  healthy  basis.  Our  mineral  resources  are 
the  greatest  of  any  state  in  the  south,  but  our  coal  and  iron  are  largely 
undeveloped  for  the  want  of  a  thorough  geological  survey.  Immeasurable 
beds  of  phosphates  lay  for  hundreds  of  years  in  Middle  Tennessee  entirely 
unknown.  Other  mineral  wealth  may  never  be  revealed  until  a  complete 
geological  survey  of  the  state  is  made.  We  drive  investors  from  the  state 
and  hamper  our  own  manufacturers  constantly  by  unwise  and  narrow 
legislation ;  and,  worst  of  all,  through  want  of  system  and  intelligence  in 
selecting  teachers  and  in  managing  our  schools,  we  are  failing  to  educate 
our  people  as  they  should  be.  We  still  spend  only  one  million  of  dollars 
a  year  on  our  public  schools,  less  than  one- tenth  of  what  Massachusetts, 
with  the  same  population,  spends  on  hers  ?nd  we  keep  ours  open  less 
than  four  months.  All  of  these  state  matters  call  for  the  earnest  consider- 
ation of  an  educated  citizenship.  Both  the  nation  and  the  state  appeal 
to  the  teacher  to  train  the  man  and  the  woman  who  shall  solvi  these  prob- 
lems and  so  save  the  ideal  democracy  to  the  world  and  make  the  people 
of  this  state  happy  and  prosperous,  fully  abreast  in  education  and  industry 
of  those  of  the  sister  states. 

"Many  seem  to  think  that  our  vast  resources  and  the  marvelous 
energy  and  common  sense  of  our  people  are  sufficient  guarantees  of  our 
future.  Our  broad,  rich  continent,  with  its  ample  resources,  will  be  use- 
less for  the  purpose  of  civilization,  and  even  our  brave  good  people  can 


not  save  our  country  from  the  inevitable  destruction  which  awaits  it  with- 
out education.  Our  boasted  common  sense  and  our  unmeasured  energy 
can  not  save  it  without  education.  Our  people  must  have  knowledge, 
training  and  an  unselfish  devotion  to  the  cause  of  human  progress ;  in  other 
words,  they  must  be  trained  for  intelligent  and  devoted  citizenship.  The 
scholar  must  teach  to  this  end,  but  he  must  do  more  than  teach :  he  must 
come  out  of  his  study  and  lead  the  people.  We  must  train  our  youth 
to  think  as  well  as  work,  and  to  love  his  state  and  his  country  as  well  as 
his  own  family  and  his  church.  The  professional  man  must  come  out  of 
the  isolation  of  his  office  and  consider  something  besides  the  interests 
of  his  own  business  or  his  own  corporation.  The  call  is  to  everyone,  but 
especially  to  the  educated  man,  to  aid  in  this  great  work  of  strengthening 
and  extending  American  civilization.  How  to  prepare  the  rising  generation 
to  meet  these  problems  of  the  next  century  is  the  great  question  of  the 
day.  In  doing  this,  three  things  must  be  done,  which  I  need  only  to 
mention  very  briefly,  for  you  can  expand  them  in  your  own  thinking : 

"First — We  must  give  our  young  people  christian  character.  The 
coming  people  in  the  world  are  the  christian  people.  Nothing  impressed 
me  so  much  in  my  travels  this  summer  as  the  decadence  of  the  French 
people,  who,  in  their  revolution,  cut  themselves  off  from  all  their  glorious 
past  and  from  all  religion,  and  nothing  delighted  and  inspired  me  so  much 
as  the  evidences  of  the  growth  of  christian  character  among  our  kinspeople, 
the  British.    Christianity  makes  all  the  difference  in  nations  as  in  men. 

"Secondly- — We  must  teach  our  pupils  to  think  clearly — 'on  a  straight 
line' — as  some  one  has  said,  on  all  the  great  problems  of  life.  Public 
opinion  must  stand  back  of  all  acts  of  the  government,  and  we  must 
educate  the  people  to  think  clearly  so  that  they  may  act  justly.  A  true 
public  sentiment,  an  unselfish  devotion  to  the  interests  of  all,  is  the  first 
requisite  of  the  nation. 

"Thirdly —We  must  give  our  citizens  more  special  training  in  history, 
civil  government,  law,  economics  and  sociology  and  qualify  them  for  clear 
thinking  upon  these  great  subjects.  After  character  and  clear  thinking 
is  special  knowledge  and  training.  Some  would  put  them  first,  but  this  is 
absurd ;  character  and  clear  thinking  are  the  first  elements  of  good  citizen- 
ship. 

"To  these  ends  are  formed  all  of  our  educational  plans  here  at  the 
University  of  Tennessee.  Through  our  Young  men's  christian  associa- 
tion, through  our  bible  classes  and  chapei  exercises,  by  the  aid  of  our 
noble  churches  of  the  city  of  Knoxville,  and  most  of  all  by  the  example  of 
the  christian  men  and  women  around  us,  we  hope  above  everything 
to  develop  christian  character  in  our  students.  By  the  study  of  the 
languages,  ancient  and  modern,  of  the  great  literatures  of  the  past  and 
present,  we  endeavor  to  give  that  culture  which  is  the  foundation  of  all 
high  thinking.  By  the  study  of  mathematics  and  by  work  in  engineering, 
we  train  our  pupils  to  think  clearly  and  to  work  accurately,  and,  by  the 
study  of  history,  government  and  economics,  we  prepare  them  for  active 
work  as  citizens  of  our  great  republic. 

"Finally,  we  recognize  that  this  is  not  all — that  there  is  a  life  beyond 
and  a  higher  destiny  for  our  students  still.    But  it  is  through  training  for 
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citizenship  here  and  through  faithful  service  in  this  world  that  we  are  all 
prepared  for  the  citizenship  of  heaven." 

Dr  T.  W.  Jordan,  dean  of  the  University,  next  spoke,  welcoming  the 
return  of  former  students  and  the  coining  of  new  ones.  He  made  an- 
nouncements of  the  order  of  exercises  to  be  followed. 

Since  last  term  three  new  professors  have  been  chosen,  who  were  next 
introduced  by  Dr  Dabney.  They  were  Dr  J.  Douglas  Bruce,  Dr  Charles 
H.  Shannon  and  Professor  J.  D.  Hoskins. 

Judge  Wilson,  of  the  court  of  chancery  appeals,  was  present  and  re- 
sponded to  an  invitation  from  President  Dabney  to  address  the  students. 
This  with  the  announcements  of  the  different  professors  closed  the  exer- 
cises and  the  work  of  a  new  session  was  oegun. 


NEW  MEMBERS  OF  THE  FACULTY 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  board  of  trustees  on  June  1!).  Dr  J. 
Douglas  Bruce  was  elected  to  succeed  Dr  John  B.  Hcnneman  as  professor 
of  the  English  language  and  English  literature  in  the  University  of  Ten- 
nessee. Dr  Bruce  is  a  native  of  Staunton  Hill,  Va.,  and  comes  of  a  cul- 
tured and  literary  family.  At  the  University  of  Virginia  he  was  a  fellow- 
student  of  Dr  Kent  and  Dr  Henneman,  his  predecessors  in  the  chair  of 
English  at  the  University  of  Tennessee.  .He  took  the  A.  M.  degree  at  the 
University  of  Virginia  in  1883  and  during  the  following  session  he  pursued 
a  course  to  graduation  there  in  applied  chemistry.  The  next  year  he  was 
private  assistant  to  Prof.  Leeds,  of  Stevens  Institute,  Hoboken,  N.  J. 
From  1886-'88  he  was  a  student  in  the  University  of  Berlin  and  in  1888  in 
the  University  of  Strassburg.  During  the  session  of  1889-'90  he  was  a 
student  in  Johns  Hopkins  university,  and  the  next  year  he  was  professor  of 
modern  languages  in  Center  College,  Kentucky.  He  took  his  doctor's 
degree  at  Johns  Hopkins  university  in  1894.  From  1891-'97  Dr  Bruce  was 
associate  professor  of  Anglo-Saxon  and  middle  English  in  Bryn  Mawr 
college,  Pennsylvania,  and  from  1897-'00  he  was  associate  professor  of 
English  philology  in  the  same  institution. 


Dr  Charles  H.  Shannon  was  elected  assistant  professor  of  Greek  on 
May  8.  Dr  Shannon  is  a  native  of  Virginia  and  received  his  early  educa- 
tion at  Emory  and  Henry  college  while  Dr  T.  W.  Jordan  was  president 
and  professor  of  Latin  there.  While  Dr  Shannon  was  a  student  at  Emory 
and  Henry  his  work  merited  his  appointment  as  tutor  in  ancient  languages. 
He  took  the  B.  A.  degree  at  that  institution  in  1892.  During  the  following 
year  he  was  professor  of  Greek  in  St  Albans  academy  at  Radford,  Va. 
During  the  session  1893-'94  he  was  scholastic  fellow  in  Vanderbilt  university 
and  the  next  year  he  was  professor  of  ancient  languages  in  Emory  and 
Henry.  From  1895-'97  he  was  fellow  in  Greek  in  the  University  of  Wis- 
consin and  took  his  doctor's  degree  there  in  1897.  During  the  following 
year  he  was  acting  for  assistant  professor  in  Greek  and  Sanskrit  in  the 
University  of  Wisconsin.  Then  for  one  year  Dr  Shannon  was  senior 
fellow  in  Sanskrit  in  the  University  of  Chicago,  and  during  the  session  of 
1899-'00  he  was  acting  for  assistant  professor  of  Latin  in  the  University 
of  Wisconsin. 


At  the  meeting  of  the  board  on  April  9,  the  department  of  history, 
economics  and  sociology  was  created  and  President  Dabney  was  placed  at 
the  head  of  it.  At  this  meeting  Mr  James  D.  Hoskins  was  elected  assist- 
ant professor  of  history.  Mr  Hoskins  is  a  native  of  East  Tennessee.  He 
entered  the  University  of  Tennessee  as  a  student  at  the  beginning  of 
President  Dabney's  administration  in  1887  and  took  the  B.  S.  degree  in 
1891.    He  was  instructor  in  mathematics  m  the  University  from  1891-'93, 
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during  which  time  he  pursued  a  graduate  course  and  took  the  A.  M.  degree 
in  1893.  During  the  session  1893-'94  he  was  first  assistant  in  the  Masonic 
Institute  of  Fort  Jesup,  La.  From  1894-'98  he  was  instructor  and  then 
principal  of  the  Knoxville  classical  school.  He  took  the  B.  L.  degree  at 
the  University  in  1897.  From  1898-'00  Prof.  Hoskins  was  professor  of 
history  in  the  Baker-Himel  school  of  Knoxville  and  during  the  session  of 
1899-'00  he  was  assistant  principal  of  that  school.  In  1893  he  was  elected 
president  of  the  alumni  association  and  held  that  office  for  one  year.  He 
delivered  the  annual  address  before  the  association  at  the  last  commence- 
ment. During  a  portion  of  the  last  summer  Prof.  Hoskins  spent  his  time 
in  library  and  graduate  work  at  the  University  of  Chicago. 
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EVENTS  IN  THE  HISTORY  OF  THE  UNIVERSITY 
SINCE  UNIVERSITY  DAY  1901 

The  fourth  annual  University  day  was  celebrated  with  ap- 
propriate exercises  on  April  8,  1901.  President  Dabney  presided 
and  opened  the  exercises  with  a  hearty  welcome  to  the  large  audi- 
ence after  which  he  spoke  briefly  on  the  progress  and  needs  of 
the  University.  The  entire  class  for  the  year,  he  said,  numbered 
119.  In  all  classes  of  the  academic  department  there  were  399 
students.  Including  law  students  there  were  448,  and  including 
the  medical  and  dental  departments  at  Nashville  the  attendance 
for  the  year  numbered  about  700  students. 

The  increase  in  the  number  pursuing  the  agricultural  course, 
he  said,  was  gratifying.  The  increase  in  the  mechanical  course 
had  become  embarrassing  for  the  lack  of  accommodation.  The 
same  was  practically  true  in  the  laboratories  and  in  the  English 
and  mathematics  class  rooms.  The  University  had  reached  the 
position  where  it  must  have  more  money  or  limit  its  attendance. 
All  the  free  scholarships  had  been  taken  and  it  had  become  neces- 
sary to  adhere  to  the  legal  limit  of  275. 

Dr  Dabney  set  forth  the  needs  of  the  University  as  follows : 
(1)    A  new  academic  building  for  languages,  literature,  history 
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and  mathematics;  (2)  A  library  building  and  a  library  endow- 
ment ;  and  a  department  of  geology  and  mining  which  would  re- 
quire $20,000  addition  to  Science  Hall.  The  urgent  needs  for  the 
coming  session  were  an  addition  to  the  mechanical  building  at  a 
cost  of  $10,000,  and  an  addition  to  the  agricultural  building  for 
enlarging  the  laboratories.  The  University  also  needs  small  gifts 
for  investment  as  a  loan  fund  for  worthy  students,  and  as  a  scholar- 
ship endowment  yielding  from  $100  to  $300  per  annum  to  assist 
advanced  students  to  complete  their  work. 

Dr  Dabney  eulogized  the  board  of  trustees  for  its  wise  ex- 
penditure of  funds,  and  for  the  increased  progress  with  such  small 
sums  of  money.  He  also  expressed  the  appreciation  of  the  author- 
ities of  the  University  for  the  donations  received  during  the  year 
from  50  persons  and  organizations,  prominent  among  whom  were 
James  Maynard,  Cyrus  Kehr,  Geo.  W.  Vanderbilt,  Geo.  F.  Wes- 
ton, Lewis,  Leonhardt  &  Co.,  Dick,  McMillan  &  Co.,  Knoxville 
chamber  of  commerce,  B.  R.  Strong  and  E.  J.  Sanford. 

Prior  to  this  occasion  the  exercises  of  University  day  had 
been  devoted  to  the  commemoration  of  one  of  the  former  presi- 
dents of  the  University;  but  this  year  a  change  was  inaugurated, 
and  the  convocation  address  was  delivered  by  Hon.  Joshua  W. 
Caldwell  on  "The  period  of  Andrew  Jackson."  Mr  Caldwell  de- 
livered an  interesting  and  scholarly  address  which  he  proposes  to 
publish.  It  will  be  a  valuable  addition  to  the  historical  literature 
of  the  state.  The  large  audience  gave  close  attention  to  the  de- 
scription of  Jackson  as  one  of  the  most  unique  characters  in  Amer- 
ican history;  as  a  leader  in  the  new  school  of  democracy  which 
grew  up  during  his  time ;  and  as  the  idol  of  the  American  people  j 
during  his  period  of  administration  as  president.  Mr  Caldwell 
emphasized  the  fact  in  the  most  impressive  manner  that  no  chapter 
in  our  history  is  more  interesting  than  that  relating  to  Jackson. 

At  the  close  of  the  address  Mr  Caldwell  presented  two  fine 
portraits,  the  work  of  Knoxville's  distinguished  artist,  Mr  Lloyd 
Branson,  to  the  University.  One  was  a  portrait  of  Hon.  John 
Bell  and  was  the  gift  of  Maj.  and  Mrs  T.  S.  Webb,  of  Knoxville. 
The  other  was  a  portrait  of  Hon.  Hugh  Lawson  White  and  was 
the  gift  of  his  relatives  living  in  Knoxville.  President  Dabney 
accepted  them  on  behalf  of  the  trustees,  faculty  and  students  in 
an  appropriate  speech  expressing  appreciation. 

On  behalf  of  the  Kappa  Alpha  fraternity  Col.  L.  D.  Tyson,  of 
Knoxville,  then  presented  the  Barton  memorial  tablet  to  the 
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University.  This  tablet  is  a  handsome  piece  of  Tennessee  marble 
about  three  feet  long  and  18  inches  wide,  having  a  sword  and  the 
memorial  inscription  carved  in  relief  upon  it.  It  is  set  in  the  east 
wall  of  the  interior  of  Science  Hall  auditorium  in  honor  of  Lieut. 
Alvin  Barton.  Col.  Tyson's  address  is  reproduced  in  this  number 
of  the  Record. 

After  Col.  Tyson's  address  President  Dabney  read  a  letter 
from  Mr  Edward  Everett  Hooker,  of  Knoxville,  presenting  to  the 
University  a  valuable  etching  of  Andrew  Jackson,  which  was 
found  by  Mr  Hooker's  father  at  the  evacuation  of  Corinth,  Miss., 
during  the  civil  war.  This  gift  was  also  gratefully  accepted  by 
President  Dabney. 

On  the  evening  of  University  day  the  first  annual  celebration 
of  the  University  chapter  of  the  Phi  Kappa  Phi  honor  fraternity 
was  held  in  Science  Hall  auditorium.  Prof.  C.  W.  Turner,  presi- 
dent of  the  chapter,  presided  and  14  new  members  were  initiated. 
Hon.  W.  B.  Swaney,  of  the  class  of  1878,  delivered  an  address  on 
"The  duty  of  college  men  with  regard  to  education."  In  opening 
his  address  Mr  Swaney  mentioned  that  the  object  of  the  Phi 
Kappa  Phi  fraternity  is  stated  in  its  declaration  of  principles  to  be 
a  college  and  alumni  society  composed  of  honor  graduates  of  all 
departments  of  American  colleges  and  universities ;  that  it  stands 
for  the  unity  and  democracy  of  education;  and  that  its  general 
object  is  to  unite  college  graduates  of  high  rank  without  regard 
to  department,  course  of  study  or  sex,  for  the  advancement  of  the 
highest  scholarship ;  and  also  that  the  special  object  of  each  chapter 
is  to  hold  its  alumni  more  closely  to  their  alma  mater,  and  to  or- 
ganize them  for  the  promotion  of  the  true  education.  A  part  of 
Mr  Swaney's  address  is  included  in  the  pages  in  this  number  of 
the  Record. 

One  of  the  new  and  original  features  in  the  way  of  entertain- 
ments given  on  the  hill  during  the  session  1900-1901  was  the  June 
jubilee  held  on  June  5.  It  consisted  of  eccentric  gymnastics, 
fancy  tumbling  and  pyramid  building;  vaudeville;  the  farce  of 
Pyramus  and  Thisbe  and  a  joint  concert  between  the  University 
band  and  glee  club.  The  performance  began  at  3  p.  m.  and  con- 
tinued until  9  ending  with  a  sham-battle  between  the  two  compa- 
nies of  cadets. 

The  ninety-fourth  Commencement  exercises  of  the  University 
began  on  the  evening  of  June  16  when  President  Dabney  delivered 
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the  baccalaureate  address  before  the  graduating  classes.  Dr 
Dabney  delivered  an  able  address  which  was  appreciated  by  the 
large  and  cultured  audience  gathered  in  Science  Hall  to  hear  it. 
The  theme  of  the  address  was  "The  brotherhood  of  men  and  na- 
tions."   It  is  reproduced  in  part  in  this  number  of  the  Record. 

On  Monday,  June  17,  at  9  a.  m.  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
board  of  trustees  was  held,  and  at  11  a.  m.  the  annual  address  be- 
fore the  University  was  delivered  by  Dr  Chas.  D.  Mclver,  presi- 
dent of  the  North  Carolina  state  normal  and  industrial  college. 
The  subject  of  Dr  Mdver's  able  address  was  "The  education  of 
the  white  country  girl,  the  great  problem  of  the  south."  Dr  Mc- 
lver was  heard  by  a  large  and  appreciative  audience.  His  ad- 
dress is  also  reproduced  in  part  in  this  number  of  the  Record. 

The  class  day  exercises  of  the  senior  academic  and  law  classes 
were  held  in  Science  Hall  in  the  afternoon  of  the  17  beginning  at 
2  o'clock.  The  following  program  was  carried  out  before  a  large 
number  of  friends  of  both  classes : 

Academic  Class.  Law  Class. 

Miss  Elizabeth  R.  Fain  Class  history  C.  E.  Wagoner 

Carl  Holliday  Class  poem  Jesse  S.  Cottrell 

J.  Howard  Stakely  Class  prophecy  Alex  M.  Hall 

The  formal  opening  of  the  new  woman's  building,  Barbara 
Blount  Hall,  occurred  at  4  o'clock  p.  m.  on  June  17.  The  exer- 
cises were  held  in  the  public  rooms  of  the  new  hall.  Miss  Flor- 
ence Skeffington,  dean  of  the  woman's  department  and  assistant 
professor  of  English,  directed  the  exercises  and  delivered  the  ad- 
dress which  is  reproduced  in  this  number  of  the  Record. 

After  the  address  by  Miss  Skeffington,  Mrs  Chas.  A.  Perkins, 
former  dean  of  the  woman's  department  of  the  University,  in  her 
pleasant  and  entertaining  manner,  delivered  an  excellent  and  in- 
structive address  on  "A  transition  period  in  woman's  education." 
Then  Hon.  E.  T.  Sanford,  chairman  of  the  building  committee  of 
the  board  of  trustees,  composed  of  Messrs  Sanford,  James  May- 
nard  and  Hu  L.  McClung,  in  an  appropriate  speech  presented  the 
new  building  to  the  faculty.  Among  other  things  he  said  the  board 
had  endeavored  to  select  the  most  beautiful  site  possible  for  the 
building,  and  had,  he  believed,  succeeded  in  giving  the  girls  a 
comfortable  home  while  they  were  receiving  their  intellectual, 
moral  and  physical  education. 

Beginning  at  8  o'clock  p.  m.  on  June  17,  the  Barbara  Blount, 
Chi  Delta  and  Philomathesian  literary  societies  gave  their  annual 
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inter-society  entertainment.  Mr  C.  M.  Heiskell  was  the  presid- 
ing offieer,  and  the  following  program  interspersed  with  music 
was  presented : 

Declamation — Selection  from  Enoch  Arden,  Hugh  M.  Tate,  Chi  Delta. 
Oration— True  greatness,  T.  G.  Odcll,  Philo. 
Reading  of  the  "Barbarian,"  Miss  Russell,  Barbara  Blount. 
Declamation — Spartacus   (with    modern   improvements),  Wesley  M. 
Cantrell,  Philo. 

Oration — Anglo-Saxon  genius  for  government,  T.  T.  Rankin,  Chi 
Delta. 

Reading  of  the  Star  and  Crescent,  F.  T.  Appleby,  Philo. 

Mr  Howard  Cornick  presented  the  society  medals  to  the  fol- 
lowing members :  Chi  Delta  society,  H.  M.  Tate,  oration ;  W.  J. 
Donaldson,  debate;  S.  C.  Larkin,  declamation;  W.  J.  Donaldson, 
best  poem  in  the  student  magazine ;  T.  T.  Rankin,  best  story  in  the 
student  magazine ;  P.  D.  Cornick,  improvement  in  debate. 

Philomathesian  society:  W.  M.  Cox,  oration;  J.  T.  Cox,  de- 
bate ;  B.  L.  Capell,  declamation ;  Carl  Holliday,  best  essay  in  stu- 
dent magazine. 

Prof..  C.  W.  Turner  delivered  the  society  diplomas  to  the 
graduates. 

The  final  commencement  exercises  were  held  on  Tuesday 
morning,  June  18,  in  the  presence  of  a  large  and  representative 
audience.  In  his  address  of  welcome  President  Dabney  spoke  of 
the  excellent  quality  of  the  student  body  and  of  the  work  accom- 
plished during  the  year.  He  also  spoke  of  the  pressing  need  of 
adequate  funds  to  meet  the  demands  caused  by  the  rapid  growth 
of  the  University.  He  emphasized  the  fact  that  while  the  colored 
colleges  in  the  south  were  being  endowed  by  northern  people,  yet 
it  remains  largely  for  southern  white  people  to  endow  white  col- 
leges in  the  south.  At  the  conclusion  of  Dr  Dabney's  address 
the  following  program  closed  the  work  of  the  session : 

ADDRESSES   BY  REPRESENTATIVES  OF  THE  GRADUATING  CLASSES 

Academic  department — James  Thaddeus  Cox,  of  Appleton,  Tenn.,  Po- 
litical parties  in  China.  Edward  Mark  Slocum,  of  Chicago,  111.,  The  Jack- 
sonian  revolution.  Valedictory. 

Law  department — Arthur  Bosworth  Tarwater,  of  Inskip,  Tenn.,  The 
function  of  the  jury.  Wesley  Travis  Kennedy,  of  Conyersville,  Tenn.,  The 
commercial  spirit  of  legislation.  Valedictory. 

ANNOUNCEMENT  OF  HONORS  AND  SCHOLARSHIPS 

In  academic  department,  by  the  dean — Faculty  scholarships,  awarded 
for  the  highest  standing  in  the  freshman  class  to  Ozro  Floyd,  of  Isom, 
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Tenn. ;  Sophomore  class,  J.  A.  Hardin,  of  Sweetwater,  Tenn. ;  Junior  class, 
T.  G.  Odell,  Columbia,  Tenn. 

Allen  prize  medal  in  mathematics,  won  by  Ozro  Floyd. 

Prize  given  by  Daughters  of  Revolution  for  best  essay  on  Tennessee 
history,  awarded  to  Carl  Holliday. 

In  law  department,  by  the  dean — Faculty  prize  scholarship,  awarded  for 
the  highest  standing  in  the  junior  class  to  John  Minnis  Thornburgh. 

Second  faculty  prize  to  William  Baxter  Lee. 

Edward  Thompson  company  prize  to  Wesley  T.  Kennedy. 

PRESENTATION  OF  GRADUATES 

In  the  academic  department,  by  the  dean. 
In  the  law  department,  by  the  dean. 
Delivery  of  diplomas  by  the  president. 

Degree  of  master  of  science,  awarded  to  Weston  Miller  Fulton,  (B.  A. 
University  of  Mississippi,  1891)  of  Knoxville,  Tenn. 
Benediction. 


GRADUATES 

ACADEMIC  DEPARTMENT 

Flavius  Thompson  Appleby,  Lewisburg,  Tenn.,  bachelor  of  science  in 
literary  course. 

Thesis :  The  progress  of  the  public  schools  of  Tennessee  in  the  last  10 
years. 

Fay  Warrington  Brabson,  Greeneville,  Tenn.,  bachelor  of  arts  in  the 
literary  course. 

Thesis :    Madison's  contributions  to  the  Federalist. 

Henry  Spencer  Capps,  Dios  Corregos,  Brazil,  bachelor  of  science  in  the 
agricultural  science  course. 

Thesis :    The  depreciation  in  the  currency  in  Brazil. 

Frederick  William  Chapman,  Knoxville,  Tenn.,  bachelor  of  science  in 
the  chemical  course. 

Thesis :  A  comparison  of  the  standard  methods  for  the  estimation  of 
phosphorus  in  pig  iron. 

James  Thaddeus  Cox,  Appleton,  Tenn.,  bachelor  of  arts  in  the  literary 
course. 

Thesis :    The  impeachment  trial  of  Judge  Chase. 

Lucy  McDaniel  Curtis,  Knoxville,  Tenn.,  bachelor  of  arts  in  the  lit- 
erary course. 

Thesis :  Classification  of  French  names  of  towns  and  cities  in  the 
United  States. 

Thomas  Gregory  Dabney,  Baltimore,  Md.,  bachelor  of  arts  in  the  lit- 
erary course. 

Thesis :   Action  of  congress  on  the  Louisiana  purchase. 
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James  Frank  Davidson,  Concord,  Tenn.,  bachelor  of  science  in  the 
agricultural  science  course. 

Thesis  :    The  acquisition  of  Alaska. 

Ethel  Alene  Deming,  Knoxville,  Tenn.,  bachelor  of  arts  in  the  literary 
course. 

Thesis :   A  comparison  of  Milton's  Satan  and  Goethe's  Mephistopheles. 
Elizabeth  Rhea  Fain,  Knoxville,  Tenn.,  bachelor  of  arts  in  the  literary 
course. 

Thesis :    The  poetry  of  Henry  Timrod. 

Frank  Mack  Gildersleeve,  Johnson  City,  Tenn.,  bachelor  of  science  in 
electrical  engineering. 

Thesis :    Deductions  from  a  duty  trial  of  a  large  pumping  engine. 

Margaret  Hill,  Maple  Grove,  Mo.,  bachelor  of  science  in  the  literary 
course. 

Thesis :   The  case  of  the  General  Armstrong. 

Carl  Holliday,  Knoxville,  Tenn.,  bachelor  of  science  in  the  literary 
course. 

Thesis  :    English  elegiac  poetry. 

William  Baxter  Lee,  Knoxville,  Tenn.,  bachelor  of  science  in  the  lit- 
erary course. 

Thesis :    A  comparison  of  Richard  III  and  Iago. 

John  Guilford  Logan,  Knoxville,  Tenn.,  bachelor  of  science  in  phar- 
maceutical chemistry. 

Thesis  :   A  study  of  the  methods  used  in  the  estimation  of  zinc. 

Wilfrid  Ewart  McDonald,  Knoxville,  Tenn.,  bachelor  of  arts  in  the 
literary  course. 

Thesis :   A  few  properties  of  a  system  of  two  or  more  circles. 
Marie  Louise  Russell,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  bachelor  of  arts  in  the  literary 
course. 

Thesis :  The  absolute  construction  in  Latin  and  Greek ;  a  compara- 
tive study. 

Harold  Dean  Scantlin,  Knoxville,  Tenn.,  bachelor  of  science  in  civil 
engineering. 

Thesis :    The  execution  and  development  of  a  new  switch  yard. 
Edward  Mark  Slocum,  Chicago,  111.,  bachelor  of  arts  in  the  literary 
course. 

Thesis  :    The  quantitative  estimation  of  sulphur  in  pig  iron. 
James  Howard  Stakely,  Union  Springs,  Ala.,  bachelor  of  arts  in  the 
literary  course. 

Thesis :    Some  figures  of  speech  in  Plato's  Apology  of  Socrates. 
John  Minnis  Thornburg,  Knoxville,  Tenn.,  bachelor  of  science  in  the 
literary  course. 

Thesis :    The  Maid  of  Orleans  in  history,  literature  and  art. 
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Mary  Hazen  Williams,  Knoxville,  Term.,  bachelor  of  science  in  the 
literary  course. 

Thesis  :    The  pioneer  women  of  Tennessee. 

Clement  Ernest  Wilson,  Maryviile,  Tenn.,  bachelor  of  science  in  the 
literary  course. 

Thesis  :    A  study  of  an  alternate  current  dynamo. 

WITH  MASTER'S  DEGREE 

Weston  Miller  Fulton  (B.  A.  University  of  Miss.,  1891),  Knoxville, 
Tenn.,  master  of  science. 

Thesis :  The  use  of  changes  in  atmospheric  pressure  and  temperature 
for  motive  power. 

LAW  DEPARTMENT 

WITH  DEGREE  OF  BACHELOR  OF  LAWS 

James  Gus  Cate,  Cleveland  Tenn. 

Joseph  John  Clift,  Soddy,  Tenn. 

Jesse  Samuel  Cottrell,  Knoxville,  Tenn. 

Rhea  Rowlett  Dibrell,  Sparta,  Tenn. 

Frank  DeArmond  French,  Maryviile,  Tenn. 

Alexander  McMillan  Hall,  Knoxville,  Tenn. 

Constantine  Raleigh  Harrison,  Knoxville,  Tenn. 

Clayton  Ellwood  Hollopeter,  Fostoria,  Ohio. 

Samuel  O'Grady  Houston,  Bank,  Tenn. 

Arthur  Benjamin  Hyman,  Knoxville,  Tenn. 

James  Grant  Johnson,  Knoxville,  Tenn. 

William  Joyner,  Memphis,  Tenn. 

Wesley  Travis  Kennedy,  Conyersville,  Tenn. 

Emil  Carl  Knappe,  Boston,  Mass. 

Wayne  Longmire,  Andersonville,  Tenn. 

Churchwell  Mabry,  Knoxville,  Tenn. 

Edwin  Clare  Metcalf,  Fountain  City,  Tenn. 

Glenn  Colby  Morgan,  Preston,  Minn. 

John  Henry  Noonan,  Bethel,  Vt. 

Ambrose  Miller  Paine,  Sevierville,  Tenn. 

Joseph  Audley  Pierce,  McKeesport,  Pa. 

William  Walter  Pierce,  Trimble,  Tenn. 

John  Rogers,  Memphis,  Tenn. 

Eugene  Tyrell  Smith,  Chattanooga,  Tenn. 

Arthur  Boswell  Tarwater,  Knoxville,  Tenn. 

Clark  Eugene  Wagoner,  Galesburg,  111. 


Col.  Harvey  II.  Hannah,  LL.B-,  1891,  delivered  the  annual 
address  before  the  alumni  association  in  the  Knoxville  Woman's 
building  at  8  o'clock  p.  m.,  June  19.  His  subject  was  "The  duties 
of  the  alumni  to  the  commonwealth."    Col.  Hannah's  excellent 
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address  was  highly  appreciated  and  it  has  been  published  in  the 
University  Index  and  widely  distributed  throughout  the  state. 

Immediately  after  the  address  the  large  number  of  alumni 
present  repaired  to  an  adjoining  room  to  enjoy  one  of  the  most 
delightful  banquets  ever  given  by  the  association.  Many  of  the 
former  students  of  the  University,  some  of  whom  came  from 
Texas,  Arkansas  and  other  states,  were  present.  In  the  midst  of 
the  feasting  and  toasts  all  joined  in  singing  the  college  song  en- 
titled "Tennessee,  I  love  thee."  This  song  was  sung  to  the  tune 
of  "Old  Kentucky  home"  and  was  composed  by  Mr  N.  H. 
Pitman,  '95,  in  successful  competition  for  the  prize,  20  dollars  in 
gold,  offered  by  the  alumni  association. 

President  Caldwell  introduced  the  toastmaster  and  the  fol- 
lowing was  the  program : 

Toastmaster    Sam  Epps  Young,  B.  A.,  M.  A.,  '78 

Let  the  learned  and  witty,  the  jovial  and  gay, 
The  generous  and  honest  compose  our  free  state 

— Ben  Jonson 

Weston  M.  Fulton,  M.  S.,  '01 
"U.  S.  weather  bureau,  and  the  U.  of  T." 
The  winds  and  the  waves  are  always  on  the  side  of  the  ablest  navigators. 

— Gibbon 

Miss  Florence  Skeffington,  M.  A. 
"Woman's  sphere  in  education" 
Knowledge  is  now  no  more  a  fountain  sealed — The  Princess 

Howard  Stakely,  B.  A.,  '01 
"Class  of  1901." 
What  shall  we  do  to  be  forever  known 
And  make  the  age  to  come  our  own? — Cowley. 

Joshua  W.  Caldwell,  B.  A.,  M.  A.,  '75 
"The  riches  of  scholarship" 
What  we  want  is  not  learning  but  knowledge;  that  is  the  power  to 
make  learning  answer  its  true  end  as  a  quickener  and  a  widener  of  our 
intellectual  sympathies. — Lowell. 

R.  R.  Dibrell,  B.  L.,  '01 
"Law  class  of  1901." 
Litigious  terms,  fat  contentions  and  flowing  fees. — Milton. 

Dr  Chas.  D.  Mclver 
"The  ladies" 
I  fill  this  cup  to  those  made  up 
Of  loveliness  alone — Pinkncy. 

E.  T.  Sanford,  B.  A.,  M.  A.,  '83 
"Legal  lights  of  the  alumni" 
The  law,  our  kingdom's  golden  chain. — Dekker. 
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President  J.  W.  Caldwell  presided  over  the  business  meeting 
of  the  association  held  immediately  after  the  banquet.  The  fol- 
lowing officers  were  elected  for  the  ensuing  year :  President,  J. 
W.  Caldwell  ;  first  vice-president,  W.  B.  Eockett;  second  vice- 
president,  Thomas  B.  Collier;  treasurer,  J.  Pike  Powers,  jr;  sec- 
retary, Thomas  D.  Morris ;  corresponding  secretary,  J.  D.  Hos- 
kins ;  members  of  the  executive  committee,  E.  T.  Sanford  and  J. 
H.  Frantz. 


Beginning  at  10  :30  o'clock  a.  m.  on  September  19,  instead  of 
the  regular  opening  exercises  of  session  1901-'02,  special  memorial 
exercises  were  held  in  honor  of  the  late  President  William  Mc- 
Kinley.  It  was  one  of  the  most  solemn  and  impressive  occasions 
in  the  history  of  the  University. 

The  following  was  the  program : 

Music. 

Invocation. 

Anthem. 

Scripture  reading. 
Prayer. 

Hymn,  "Lead  kindly  light." 

Memorial  address  by  Hon.  Joshua  W.  Caldwell. 
Prayer. 

Hymn,  "Nearer  my  God,  to  Thee." 
Benediction. 

Rev.  Samuel  Ringgold,  D.  D.,  opened  the  exercises  with 
divine  invocation  after  which  the  choir  sang  "Lead  kindly  light." 
Then  President  Dabney  read  and  commented  upon  Eccl.  3  :14  as 
follows : 

"I  know  that  whatsoever  God  doeth  it  shall  be  forever. 
Nothing  can  be  put  to  it  nor  anything  taken  from  it ;  and  God  hath 
done  it,  that  men  should  fear  before  him." 

This  was  suggested  by  the  dying  statement  of  the  president : 
"It  is  God's  way."    He  said: 

The  teaching  of  this  chapter  is  the  majesty  of  God  and  the 
weakness  of  man ;  our  dependence  upon  Him  as  the  Ruler  of  all 
and  the  vanity  of  all  things  human.  "All  flesh  is  grass  and  all 
godliness  thereof  is  as  the  flower  of  the  field.  The  grass  wither- 
eth,  the  flower  fadeth,  because  the  spirit  of  the  Lord  bloweth  upon 
it;  surely  the  people  is  grass." 

Our  beloved  president  was  the  greatest  potentate  on  earth. 
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Not  the  czar  of  Russia  has  so  much  power  over  the  people  as  he 
had  over  the  affairs  of  this  great  nation.  To  the  intelligent,  ambi- 
tious man  the  presidency  of  the  United  States  is  the  highest  posi- 
tion on  earth.  Our  president  does  not  sit  upon  a  throne ;  he  is  not 
surrounded  by  a  court,  or  guarded  by  an  army  of  soldiers ;  but  he 
has  more  power,  not  only  over  the  destiny  of  his  own  country,  but 
over  those  of  mankind  at  large,  than  any  king  or  emperor. 

The  late  president  was  probably  sincerely  honored  and  be- 
loved by  more  people  than  any  man  on  earth.  His  brave,  gener- 
ous and  affectionate  nature  had  conquered  all  opposition  and  had 
made  all  the  good  people  of  all  parties  in  our  country  his  devoted 
friends  and  admirers.  His  were  the  most  permanent  and  substan- 
tial honors  which  this  world  has  to  bestow,  the  honor  and  affec- 
tion of  a  free  people.  And  yet  how  quickly  he  was  cut  down ! 
Surely  man  at  his  best  state  is  altogether  vanity.  It  is  indeed 
"God's  way."  Even  the  best  things  of  life — honor,  power,  mili- 
tary renown,  popularity — how  quickly  they  fade  away !  What  is 
earthly  glory?  At  its  best  it  is  the  favor  of  a  dying  multitude; 
the  transient  homage  of  an  hour;  the  applause  of  the  populace, 
dying  away  with  the  breath  that  fills  the  air  with  its  empty 
clamor.  Oftentimes  its  most  impressive  emblem  is  the  bloody 
banner  whose  tattered  folds  bear  mournful  evidence  of  the  price 
the  victory  cost;  it  is  the  mouldering  hatchment  that  hangs  over 
the  tomb  of  the  dead  warrior.  What  is  earthly  glory?  "All  flesh 
is  grass." 

History  describes  for  us  the  scene  which  the  great  preacher 
Massilon  beheld  when  he  arose  in  his  pulpit  to  deliver  a  discourse 
at  the  funeral  of  Louis  XIV.  It  was  in  the  great  church  of  the 
Notre  Dame  in  Paris.  Never  before  had  so  much  of  the  world's 
wealth  and  glory  been  gathered  together  in  one  building.  The 
grand  monarch,  the  lord  of  the  most  splendid  court  the  world  had 
ever  seen,  lay  cold  in  death. 

The  beauty  and  chivalry  of  Europe  were  gathered  before  the 
preacher;  the  members  of  the  royal  family  sat  beneath  him  clothed 
in  the  habiliments  of  mourning.  There  was  silence;  breathless 
silence.  The  music  of  the  great  organ  had  just  faded  away  into 
absolute  quiet ;  no  sound  broke  the  awful  stillness  when  Massilon 
arose,  his  hands  folded  on  his  bosom,  his  eyes  lifted  to  heaven ;  so 
rapt  was  he  that  utterance  seemed  impossible.  Presently  his  fixed 
look  was  unbent,  his  eye  roved  over  the  scene  of  pomp  and  glory, 
but  his  eagle  eye  found  no  resting  place,  however,  amid  all  this 
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parade  and  mocking  vanity.  At  length  it  rested  on  the  bier  on 
which  the  dead  king  lay  covered  with  a  pall.  A  sense  of  the  inde- 
scribable nothingness  of  man  at  his  best  estate  overcame  him ;  his 
eyes  closed ;  his  very  breathing  seemed  suspended,  until,  in  a  voice 
scarce  audible  at  first,  he  startled  the  deep  silence  with  the  words : 
"There  is  nothing  great  but  God." 

Today,  my  friends,  as  they  carry  our  beloved  president  to  his 
last  resting  place  we  are  warned  that  pallid  death  knocks  with 
impartial  hand  at  all  doors.  Early  last  Saturday  morning  He 
called  to  rest  this  noble  man,  certainly  the  most  powerful,  probably 
the  most  beloved  man  on  earth.  Death  enters  with  equal  freedom 
the  dwelling  of  the  humblest  citizen  and  the  house  of  the  wisest 
sage  or  the  greatest  chieftain.  He  lays  peasant  and  president  side 
by  side  to  repose  in  the  silent  cemetery. 

"The  boast  of  heraldry,  the  pomp  of  power, 

And  all  that  beauty,  all  that  wealth  e'er  gave, 
Await  alike  th'  inevitable  hour ; 

The  path  of  glory  leads  but  to  the  grave." 

This  is  the  teaching  of  the  Scripture.  "There  is  nothing 
great  but  God,"  "there  is  nothing  solemn  but  death ;  there  is  noth- 
ing momentous  but  judgment." 

But  does  death  end  all?  Truly  it  cometh  to  the  great  and  the 
small  alike;  but  is  it  the  end?  Thank  God  "for  our  Savior,  Jesus 
Christ,  who  hath  abolished  death  and  hath  brought  life  and  im- 
mortality to  light  through  the  gospel." 

After  prayer  by  Rev.  J.  H.  Frazee,  D.  D.,  and  a  song  by  the 
choir  Hon.  J.  W.  Caldwell  delivered  the  memorial  address.  Mr 
Caldwell  spoke  without  manuscript,  and  his  address  was  consid- 
ered one  of  the  most  eloquent  and  impressive  ever  delivered  from 
the  University  platform.  He  began  with  a  glowing  tribute  to 
President  McKinley  as  a  man  in  the  home,  in  congress,  as  a  gov- 
ernor, and  as  president  of  the  United  States.  He  said  no  man 
had  ever  died  who  deserved  more  honor  at  the  hands  of  his  coun- 
trymen. His  Americanism,  his  naturalness,  his  goodness,  his  ap- 
proachableness,  his  manliness  gave  him  power  over  the  minds  of 
the  American  people.  Mr  Caldwell  emphasized  the  fact  that 
there  is  no  higher  honor  than  to  be  an  American  or  there  is  no 
higher  duty  than  to  be  an  American  and  there  was  no  man  more 
of  an  American  than  Mr  AlcKinley.  The  description  of  President 
McKinley's  devotion  to  his  wife  and  of  his  trusting  faith  at  the 
time  of  his  death  was  beautiful. 
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In  the  latter  part  of  his  address  Mr  Caldwell  drew  lessons 
from  the  assassination  in  regard  to  immigration  and  also  in  regard 
to  allowing  those  who  are  enemies  of  the  government  to  express 
themselves  so  freely.  In  the  most  scathing  language  he  de- 
nounced the  representatives  of  anarchy,  and  in  the  most  glowing 
terms  he  spoke  of  the  late  president  as  one  of  the  great  powers  in 
destroying  sectionalism.  The  influence  of  his  life  would  be  felt 
in  this  respect  as  much  as  in  any  other.  Mr  Caldwell  also  em- 
phasized the  fact  that  in  President  McKinley's  death  public  senti- 
ment proved  a  stronger  nationality  all  over  the  country  than  had 
ever  existed  since  the  civil  war. 

The  further  exercises  of  the  day  were  suspended  and  the 
formal  opening  of  the  session  occurred  on  the  20  at  9  o'clock  a.  m. 
At  this  time  a  large  number  of  students  was  present  and  the  regu- 
lar opening  announcements  were  made  by  members  of  the  faculty, 
the  leaders  of  athletics  and  the  Y.  M.  C.  A. 


View  on  Campus  near  Humes  Hale 


THE  BROTHERHOOD  OF  MEN  AND  NATIONS 


(Taken  from  the  baccalaureate  address  delivered  on  June  16,  1901,  by 
Chas.  W.  Dabney,  Ph.  D.,  LL.  D.,  president  of  the  University.) 

The  progress  of  the  human  race-  through  all  the  ages  has  been  along 
two  lines ;  the  evolution  of  the  individual,  illustrated  in  our  American 
civilization  of  the  last  century,  and  the  organization  of  society,  illustrated 
most  perfectly  by  the  Roman  Empire.  The  savage  state  was  characterized 
by  a  low  form  of  individualism,  with  no  social  organization.  The  bar- 
barian possessed  a  somewhat  stronger  individualism,  with  no  social  organ- 
ization. With  the  dawn  of  civilization  the  nations  divided  themselves  into 
two  great  bodies,  one,  the  Oriental  nations,  developing  along  the  line  of 
social  organization,  and  another,  the  Occidental,  along  the  line  of  indi- 
vidual evolution.  Egypt,  Assyria,  India,  and  China  took  their  places 
among  the  peoples  who  sacrificed  individualism  to  organization,  and  so 
established  a  most  stable,  but  stagnant,  society.  The  Hebrew  nation  and 
the  Greeks  in  the  ancient  world,  and  Germany,  France,  England,  and  the 
United  States  in  the  modern,  stood  for  the  rights  of  the  individual  and 
sacrificed  the  organization  in  order  to  make  him  strong  and  free.  So  it 
was  that  the  ideal  of  the  western  world  came  to  be  liberty  and  equality 
in  the  individual ;  that  of  the  eastern  nations  the  organization  of  a  perma- 
nent government  in  which  the  individual  was  completely  buried.  Each 
group  was  working  out  the  great  problem  of  man's  social  evolution.  In 
accordance  with  God's  plans,  the  individual  had  first  to  be  developed  be- 
fore he  was  fit  to  be  a  member  of  a  perfect  society,  and  the  organization 
had  to  be  completed  before  it  was  fit  for  the  perfected  individual.  Thus, 
"through  the  ages  one  increasing  purpose  runs,"  the  perfection  of  man 
and  the  preparation  of  the  world  and  of  society  for  him. 

To  even  the  casual  observer  of  the  world's  progress  it  is  evident  that 
the  time  has  almost,  if  not  quite,  arrived,  when  the  perfected  individual 
is  to  be  fitted  into  the  completed  society.  Through  ages  of  darkness, 
sorrow  and  strife  the  nations  have  marched  on  and  on  along  these  two 
ways  until  at  last  they  are  come  with  the  dawn  of  the  twentieth  century 
into  the  light  of  day.  Everything  seems  to  prophesy  the  coming  of  a  new 
and  more  glorious  time.  Behold !  there  is  a  new  civilization  in  Japan  and 
a  new  one  in  India.  Old  China  is  being  prodded  awake  and  must  soon 
open  all  her  doors  to  the  modern  life.  Until  a  few  years  ago  the  Dark 
Continent  was  a  mystery.  It  also  has  been  opened  up  to  the  new  light, 
and  with  a  railroad  from  the  Cape  to  Cairo  will  soon  be  accessible  to  all 
the  agencies  of  civilization.  Trade  and  commerce,  the  railroad  and  the 
telegraph,  are  drawing  the  peoples  of  the  earth  into  ever  closer  relations, 
which  render  isolation,  and  therefore  barbarism,  impossible  for  evermore. 
"The  thoughts  of  men  are  widened  with  the  process  of  the  suns ;"  in 
these  wonderful  times  not  merely  with  the  centuries  but  with  the  decades 
and  even  the  years !  How  greatly  our  thoughts  have  been  widened  in 
the  last  four  years !    In  fact,  man's  knowledge  is  growing  so  rapidly 
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that  we  can  scarcely  keep  up  with  it.  And  as  the  stock  of  knowledge 
grow  s  it  is  disseminated  more  and  more  widely.  The  culture  /one,  limited 
a  quarter  of  a  century  ago  to  a  few  continental  and  American  countries, 
now  extends  to  almost  the  whole  world.  Behold,  for  example,  how  the 
telegraph  unites  us  in  knowledge  and  sympathy!  When  the  good  old 
queen  died  a  few  months  ago,  the  whole  world  knew  it  within  fifteen 
minutes  and  good  people  everywhere — in  China,  Africa,  and  the  islands 
of  the  sea,  as  well  as  in  Europe  and  America — felt  their  hearts  melt  in 
loving  sympathy  with  the  great  people  who  had  lost  their  dear  mother- 
queen. 

The  progress  of  science,  destroying  superstition,  opens  the  way  for 
truth  the  world  over;  the  growth  of  freedom,  removing  the  barriers  of 
conservatism  and  tyranny,  prepares  the  way  for  advancing  civilization — 
surely  all  these  things  indicate  that  the  world  has  entered  upon  a  new  era, 
an  era  of  still  greater  progress. 

"Out  of  the  shadow  of  night 
The  world  moves  into  light ; 
It  is  daybreak  everywhere." 

If  history  and  science  teach  us  anything  it  is  that  our  human  nature 
has  a  Godward  as  well  as  a  manward  side.  As  a  social  being  man  stands 
in  relations  to  his  fellow-man;  as  a  moral  being  he  stands  in  relations  to 
God.  No  man  can  live  out  of  either  set  of  relations.  Moral  account- 
ability to  God  is  an  eternal  fact,  as  well  as  social  relations  without  fellow- 
beings.  These  two  facts  of  human  nature  are  traced  in  history  from  the 
very  beginning.  To  the  first  sinner,  Adam,  whom  God  made  lord  of  all 
things  created  only  denying  him  the  tree  of  knowledge  of  good  and  evil, 
God  came  in  the  twilight  in  the  garden  with  that  awful  question,  ''Where 
art  thou?" — Where  art  thou,  Adam,  in  relation  with  thy  God  and  His 
command?  This  was  the  first  declaration  of  man's  accountability  to  God. 
To  the  second  sinner,  Cain,  who  in  anger  had  just  slain  his  brother,  God 
came  with  that  other  terrible  question,  "Where  is  Abel,  thy  brother?" — 
What  have  you  done  to  your  brother?  And  for  his  impious  answer,  "Am 
I  my  brother's  keeper?"  God  cursed  this  man  and  made  him  "a  fugitive 
and  a  vagabond  in  the  earth,"  an  outcast  from  the  society  of  the  brethern 
whom  he  had  denied.  Through  all  history  God  has  been  teaching  men 
these  two  lessons,  their  accountability  to  Him  and  their  duty  to  their 
fellows.  The  development  of  the  individual  could  only  be  accomplished 
in  accordance  with  God's  law.  No  organization  of  society  is  possible  until 
men  recognize  their  duty  to  each  other.  There  could  be  no  moral  char- 
acter, no  true  development  of  the  individual,  without  freedom ;  and  there 
could  be  no  organization  of  society,  no  evolution  of  human  life,  without 
law.  But  how  could  the  individual  be  free  and  yet  under  law  how  shall 
he  work  out  his  own  destiny  and  do  his  duty  to  his  brother  at  the  same 
time?  This  is  the  great  problem  of  the  ages,  which  all  the  philosophers 
and  all  the  law  givers  have  struggled  in  vain  to  solve.  It  is  the  battle  of 
selfishness  and  altruism  for  the  mastery  of  the  heart  of  man.  Through 
service  of  others  we  save  ourselves,  "and  whosoever  shall  save  his  life 
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shall  lose,  it."  This  problem  Jesus  Christ  has  solved  with  one  word,  and 
that  word  is  "Love."    Love  was  the  magic  solvent. 

Christ  came  to  establish  a  universal,  an  eternal  kingdom,  one  for  all 
peoples  and  for  all  times,  and  the  great  principle  on  which  He  founded 
it  is  as  wide  as  the  universe  itself  and  as  eternal  as  God.  This  principle 
is  expressed  by  the  single  word  "Love,"  or,  in  its  applications,  brother- 
hood. Love  is  the  power  which  binds  the  whole  universe  of  spirits  to- 
gether. It  is  to  the  moral  universe  what  gravitation  is  to  the  material. 
As  the  sun  is  the  center  of  our  planetary,  system,  and  all  its  parts  are  held 
in  place  by  the  power  of  gravitation,  binding  them  together  and  balancing 
them  in  their  orbits,-  so  God  is  the  center  of  the  universe  of  spirits  and  by 
love  draws  all  men  to  Himself  and  unites  them  in  one  brotherhood  made 
up  of  the  peoples  of  all  races,  all  ages,  and  all  climes. 

These  two  fundamental  principles,  the  law  of  love  to  God  and  love 
to  our  fellowmen,  are  the  basis  of  all  human  society.  Jesus  Christ  brushed 
away  all  of  the  accumulated  laws  of  ages  and  states  these  two  laws  with 
beautiful  simplicity  to  the  Pharisees  who  came  to  question  Him. 

"Master,"  they  asked,  "which  is  the  great  commandment  in  the  law?" 

"Jesus  said  unto  him,  Thou  shalt  love  the  Lord  thy  God  with  all  thy 
heart,  and  with  all  thy  soul,  and  with  all  thy  mind." 

"This  is  the  first  and  great  commandment." 

"And  the  second  is  like  unto  it,  Thou  shalt  love  thy  neighbor  as  thy- 
self." 

"On  these  two  commandments  hang  all  the  law  and  the  prophets." — 
Matt.  22:35-40. 

How  majestic  and  yet  how  simple!  It  is  the  whole  duty  of  man. 
No  human  teacher  would  ever  have  ventured  to  reduce  all  God's  com- 
mandments to  two  brief  statements  like  these.  And  probably  no  human 
teacher  would  have  presumed  to  compare  man's  obligation  to  love  and 
serve  his  fellows  with  that  to  love  his  Creator.  But  Jesus  says,  "The  second 
(commandment)  is  like  unto  it;"  that  is,  of  the  same  nature,  "Thou  shalt 
love  thy  neighbor  as  thyself."  St.  John,  the  beloved  apostle,  expounds 
our  duty  to  love  our  fellows,  making  it  a  test  of  one's  love  to  God,  thus : 
"If  a  man  say,  I  love  God,  and  hateth  his  brother,  he  is  a  liar ;  for  he 
that  loveth  not  his  brother  whom  he  hath  seen,  how  can  he  love  God 
whom  he  hath  not  seen?"  And  again,  "We  know  that  we  have  passed 
from  death  unto  life  because  we  love  the  brethren."  "A  new  command- 
ment I  give  unto  you,  that  ye  love  one  another ;  as  I  have  loved  you,  that 
ye  also  love  one  another."  We  are  to  love  our  fellows  not  only  as  God 
loves  us  but  as  Jesus  Christ  Himself,  who  gave  His  own  life  for  us,  loves 
us.    This  is  familiar  truth  but  we  can  not  rehearse  it  too  often. 

All  false  systems  of  religion  exalt  the  love  of  God  and  the  duty  of 
obeying  His  commands  above  the  love  due  to  our  fellowmen,  and  some 
false  religions  have  even  taught  their  followers  that  they  might  serve  God 
by  neglecting,  injuring,  or  even  torturing  and  killing  their  fellows.  Mil- 
lions of  human  beings  have  been  sacrificed  to  God  in  worship.  So  today 
in  proportion  as  men  depart  from  the  mind  which  was  in  Jesus  Christ  they 
neglect  his  second  commandment. 
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This  has  been  the  temptation  of  believers  in  all  ages,  to  exalt  some 
of  our  duties  to  God,  the  duties  of  worship,  of  attendance  upon  the  sanc- 
tuary, of  ritualism  especially  above  our  duties  to  our  fellowmen.  We 
seek  to  substitute  all  sorts  of  observances,  and  payments  for  service,  and 
make  contributions  to  put  the  poor  out  of  our  sight,  rather  than  fulfill 
our  duty  to  them.  We  try  to  make  it  right  with  God  by  going  to  church 
on  the  Lord's  day  and  going  through  the  forms  of  worship,  and  then  go 
out  and  cheat  and  rob  and  oppress  our  fellowmen  all  the  week.  Men 
everywhere  are  still  quite  willing  to  make  long  prayers  on  the  Lord's  day 
if  on  week  days  they  may  devour  widow's  houses. 

Christ's  second  commandment,  which  He  says  is  like  and  equal  to  the 
first,  means  that  in  every  act  and  thought  and  purpose,  in  all  our  public 
as  well  as  our  private  affairs,  if  we  be  Christians  in  fact  as  well  as  in  name, 
we  must  seek  to  confer  every  real  benefit  we  possibly  can  upon  our  fel- 
lowmen. It  means  practically  that  the  man  who  professes  to  love  God 
and  attempts  to  deceive  his  fellow  in  regard  to  the  value  of  bank  stock 
or  any  other  property  and  so  coax  his  money  out  of  his  pocket,  is  a  hypo- 
crite and  a  liar;  it  means  that  the  man  who  oppresses  the  laborer  in  his 
wages  is  no  Christian,  but  a  pagan,  whatever  church  he  belongs  to  or 
whatever  creed  he  repeats. 

It  is  needless  to  dwell  upon  this ;  it  must  be  seen  that  the  arrange- 
ments of  society  in  this  world  are  not  in  accord  with  the  commandment 
to  love  our  neighbor  as  Christ  loved  us.  Here  is  where  all  the  churches 
of  every  name  have  failed  in  the  past.  We  will  not  say  that  they  have 
emphasized  too  much  our  duty  to  love  God  and  to  maintain  His  worship, 
but  they  have  certainly  failed  to  impress  upon  the  heart  of  the  believer 
his  duty  to  love  and  care  for  his  brother.  We  do  not  affirm  it,  but  we  do 
ask  the  question  frankly,  Do  not  our  clergymen  preach  too  much  theology, 
the  science  of  our  relations  to  God,  and  too  little  sociology,  the  science  of 
our  relations  to  our  fellow  human  beings?  The  science  of  theology  is 
merely  an  elaboration  of  the  first  of  the  great  commandments,  "Thou  shalt 
love  the  Lord  thy  God  with  all  thy  heart,  and  with  all  thy  soul,  and  with  all 
thy  mind."  It  is,  then,  indeed  a  proper  study  for  man,  especially  for 
those  who  are  called  upon  to  serve  as  ministers  in  God's  church.  Thou- 
sands of  men  of  the  greatest  intellect  have  through  the  ages  past  devoted 
their  entire  lives  to  the  study  of  this  science,  but  how  many  have  devoted 
their  time  and  thought  to  the  study  of  the  second  law  and  its  applications 
to  our  relations  to  our  brethren?  The  exclusive  cultivation  of  theology 
leads  to  dogma,  and  the  cultivation  of  dogma  usually  leads  to  dissensions 
and  hatred.  It  is  by  willing  to  do  His  will  that  we  are  to  learn  to  know 
the  doctrine,  and  His  will  is  that  we  love  the  brethren.  What  Christ 
Himself  says  about  the  method  by  which  He  will  judge  us  on  that  last 
day  we  have  heard  read  tonight.  Did  He  say  that  he  would  judge  us 
according  as  we  have  loved  God  merely,  according  to  the  manner  in  which 
we  have  worshipped  Him  or  paid  money  into  His  church?  No.  The 
test  that  He  will  apply ;  the  question  that  He  will  ask  will  be,  not  have  you 
loved  the  Father  and  served  Him?  but  have  you  loved  the  brethren  and 
served  them?  Inasmuch  as  ye  have  done  it  unto  the  least  of  these  my 
brethren  ye  have  done  it  unto  me. 
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The  love  that  we  should  feel  for  all  our  fellowmen  is  something 
more  than  a  sentiment ;  it  is  an  active  interest  in  everything  that  per- 
tains to  their  present  and  future  welfare ;  not  merely  a  willingness,  but 
an  earnest  desire  to  serve  them  in  every  way  we  can.  The  noble  word 
"Philanthropy,"  "love  of  fellow  man"  has  been  greatly  abused.  The  mere 
giving  of  our  surplus  means  to  the  poor  or  afflicted  is  not  the  philanthropy 
of  the  Gospels.  Very  often  such  giving  is  due  to  weakness  rather  than 
virtue,  and  it  is  sometimes  a  hurt  instead  of  a  benefit.  Careless  giving 
weakens  or  debases  our  beneficiaries  and  so  is  a  sin.  True  philanthropy, 
on  the  other  hand,  is  the  dynamics  of  Christianity,  it  is  Christianity  in 
action.  The  love  of  God  is  piety,  but  piety  minus  philanthropy  is  not 
Christianity  at  all ;  it  is  a  monstrosity,  a  mere  superstition. 

True  philanthropy  is  of  two  kinds,  positive  and  preventive.  Positive 
philanthropy  aims  to  cure  existing  evils ;  it  goes  to  work  after  the  man 
is  sick  and  strives  to  cure  the  disease ;  it  gathers  up  the  fragments  that 
nothing  more  may  be  wasted ;  it  leaves  the  ninety  and  nine  safe  in  the  fold, 
and  goes  off  upon  the  mountains  to  hunt  the  one  lost  sheep.  This  is  a 
sacred  duty,  not  to  be  neglected ;  but  preventive  philanthropy  is  better. 
This  anticipates  the  disease  and  tries  to  prevent  its  spreading.  Child 
labor,  for  example,  is  a  fruitful  cause  of  poverty,  sickness,  and  crime.  To 
restrict  child  labor  or  to  replace  it  by  intellectual,  moral,  and  industrial 
education,  and  so  prevent  the  destruction  of  young  people  and  secure  their 
training  for  better  service,  is  philanthropy  of  this  higher  type.  What  the 
world  wants  is  more  preventive  philanthropy  and  less  so-called  charity. 
If  we  spent  a  small  part  of  the  money  devoted  to  hospitals  and  asylums, 
penitentiaries  and  reformatories  for  the  purposes  of  public  sanitation 
and  public  education,  mankind  would  be  a  great  deal  better  off.  The  most 
truly  philanthropic  institution  in  the  world  is  a  good  school,  which  de- 
velops all  the  powers  of  the  child,  body,  mind,  and  soul,  and  teaches  him 
to  preserve  and  use  them  to  the  best  advantage.  Next  to  the  church  the 
school  is  the  great  agency  for  advancing  mankind.  Since  the  state  is 
the  only  agency  which  can  provide  education  for  all  the  children,  its  chief 
duty  is  to  support  free  public  schools.  Over  every  public  school  in  the 
land  I  would  write  the  text,  "Inasmuch  as  ye  have  done  it  unto  one  of 
the  least  of  these,  ye  have  done  it  unto  me."  Why  is  it  we  were  so  slow  to 
see  these  things?  The  old-fashioned  church  and  the  social  reformers  were 
working  at  cross  purposes. 

The  churches  taught  the  divine  Fatherhood  of  God,  but  seemed  to 
conceive  of  a  human  brotherhood  only  as  something  theoretical.  Un- 
christian social  reformers  strove  for  human  brotherhood  while  rejecting 
the  divine  fatherhood.  Both  views  were  incomplete.  To  their  narrow- 
ness of  aim  may  be  ascribed  the  failure  of  both.  The  time  has  come  when 
we  must  recognize  the  fact  that  these  two  fundamental  laws  are  alike 
binding  and  that  neither  can  be  perfectly  obeyed  until  perfect  obedience  is 
rendered  to  both.  They  are  the  two  hemispheres  of  the  truth,  and  both 
are  necessary  to  produce  the  new  world  "wherein  dwelleth  perfect  right- 
eousness." 

But  the  saddest  result  of  the  failure  of  the  church  for  so  long  a  time 
to  recognize  that  it  was  her  mission  to  bring  society  under  the  great  law 
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of  brotherhood  is  the  present  organization  of  a  society  which  is  non- 
Christian.  The  fundamental  law  of  society,  of  the  business  world  as  well 
as  of  the  church,  should  be,  love  of  the  brethren,  universal  fraternity. 
That  this  is  not  the  basis  of  our  modern  society,  even  in  so-called  Christian 
countries,  is  too  obvious  to  require  any  proof.  Far  from  being  based 
upon  the  sacred  injunction  of  Christ,  "Thou  shalt  love  thy  neighbor  as 
thyself,"  modern  society  seems  to  be  based  upon  the  rule  of  "Every  man 
for  himself,  selfish  individualism." 

If  history,  philosophy,  and  religion  teach  us  anything,  it  is  the  solidar- 
ity of  all  mankind.  No  man  liveth  unto  himself,  and  no  man  dieth  unto 
himself,  but  we  are  each  his  brother's  keeper.  The  most  glorious  sign 
of  the  times  is  that  the  church  is  at  last  coming  to  recognize  the  scope 
of  this  glorious  doctrine,  the  brotherhood  of  all  mankind.  If  we  read  the 
signs  aright  then  the  new  century,  upon  which  we  are  just  entering,  will 
witness  the  application  of  this  doctrine  to  the  every  day  human  life  as  it 
was  never  applied  before.  This  is  the  only  solution  of  the  first  problem 
and  all  such  problems.  This  is  our  conclusion :  We  are  entering  upon 
the  sociological  age  of  the  world. 

Each  century  of  the  Christian  era  has  been  characterized  by  a  germinal 
idea  which  has  been  more  or  less  central  in  the  thought  of  the  period. 
These  grand  creative  ideas  have  followed  in  logical  sequence  and  have 
all  sprung  from  Christ's  revelation  of  the  Father  and  man's  relations 
to  Him.  Man's  conception  of  his  God  and  that  of  himself  are  closely 
related.  Without  a  revelation,  man's  idea  of  God  is  little  more  than  his 
own  image  projected  into  the  skies.  When  Jesus  gave  man  a  grander 
conception  of  the  character  of  God,  there  followed  a  new  corresponding 
idea  of  the  possibilities  of  human  nature,  from  which,  in  course  of  time, 
have  been  wrought  out  naturally  new  conceptions  of  man's  individual  life 
and  of  his  duties  to  God,  and  in  our  time,  new  conceptions  of  social  life, 
and  man's  relations  to  his  fellowmen.  The  order  of  the  development  of 
human  thought  and  progress  since  the  Christian  era  has  thus  been,  first, 
theology,  or  the  science  of  God — from  the  apostles  to  the  reformation ; 
secondly,  anthropology,  or  the  science  of  man — from  Luther  to  the  pres- 
ent;  and  thirdly,  sociology,  or  the  science  of  society,  which  we  are  just 
beginning  to  study.  During  the  period  of  his  individual  development 
man  grew  strong  in  war ;  and  contest,  strife,  and  carnage  have  been  the 
characteristics  of  our  western  civilization.  America  is  the  latest  school 
of  the  individual ;  but  even  in  America  we'are  beginning  to  learn  the  ne- 
cessity of  co-operation.  We  were  the  first  to  apply  its  principles  upon  a 
grand  scale  in  government,  in  manufacturing,  and  in  business,  and  if  I 
read  the  signs  of  the  times  aright,  this  co-operation  in  business  is  leading 
up  to  a  more  thorough  application  in  all  the  affairs  of  life  of  the  doctrine 
of  fraternity.  In  spite  of  the  selfishness  of  our  society,  in  spite  of  the 
contentions  of  our  life,  the  time  is  near  at  hand  when  the  second  law 
of  life  will  prevail — 

"For  a'  that,  and  a'  that. 

It's  coming  yet,  for  a'  that, 
That  man  to  man,  the  world  o'er. 
Shall  brithers  be  for  a'  that." 
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That  the  young  men  and  women  beginning  life  here  today  may  live 
to  see  a  better  application  of  the  law  of  love  between  man  and  man  is  our 
earnest  prayer.    But  there  is  to  be  a  still  broader  application  of  this  law. 

In  the  good  time  coming,  it  is  clearly  the  will  of  God  that  the  law  of 
love  shall  apply  not  merely  in  the  relations  of  man  and  man  but  also  in  all 
the  relations  of  nations  with  each  other.  What  means  the  intensely  criti- 
cal situation  in  the  Orient  at  the  present  time?  We  saw  how  the  two 
columns  of  nations  have  marched  forward  with  their  respective  civiliza- 
tions. Behold  them  today!  China,  representing  organization,  standing 
at  the  head  of  the  eastern  column,  and  America,  representing  individual 
liberty,  standing  at  the  head  of  the  western  column.  See  them  facing 
each  other  today  on  the  Pacific  ocean!  What  does  it  mean;  peace  or  war? 
When  the  Orient  and  the  Occident  have  met  before  it  was  always  in  a 
life  to  death  struggle  for  the  leadership  in  civilization.  They  met  at 
Marathon,  where  the  west  first  saved  itself  from  Oriental  dominion. 
Then  Alexander  the  Great  carried  the  western  power  far  into  the  east ; 
but  rising  in  its  might  the  old  east  swept  the  wave  back  again,  and 
European  nations  were  forced  to  fight  for  centuries  for  their  very  exist- 
ence against  Moors  and  Turks  and  Saracens.  Can  we  believe  that  the 
end  is  yet?  Western  civilization,  now  fully  developed,  rich  in  accumu- 
lated wealth  and  powerful  in  the  wisdom  of  centuries  past,  stands  pano- 
plied in  all  the  glories  of  modern  history.  The  east,  believing  that  it 
learned  long  ago  all  the  knowledge  that  there  is  for  man  in  this  world, 
maintains  its  calm  career  in  support  of  the  same  social  institutions  that 
existed  at  the  beginning  of  the  Christian  era.  So  far  the  two  civiliza- 
tions have  reacted  upon  each  other  only  to  a  very  limited  degree.  They 
still  each  maintain  a  very  distinct  character,  with  very  little  mutual  under- 
standing. 

Separated  from  the  world  by  a  wall  of  conservatism  and  pride  far 
more  effectual  than  a  thousand  miles  of  brick,  China  has  developed  her 
organization  until  it  is  about  to  break  of  its  own  weight.  Isolated  on  a 
broad,  rich  continent  for  a  hundred  years,  with  no  enemies  strong  enough 
to  test  her  strength,  America  has  developed  the  individuality  and  produc- 
tivity of  her  people  until  she  must  now  find  an  outlet  for  their  energies 
or  they  will  destroy  each  other  in  pure  wantonness  of  power.  Each  people 
is  the  best  of  its  own  class ;  the  ripest  fruit  of  its  own  peculiar  civilization. 
They  meet  now  for  the  first  time.  .  A  new  young  Alexander  has  come  out 
of  the  west  and  his  name  is  America.  Will  he  conquer,  or  will  it  be  the 
story  of  the  Moors  and  Saracens  again?  How  critical,  how  pregnant, 
this  moment,  then,  for  the  future  of  the  world !  Will  it  be  war  or  will  it 
be  peace?  Is  there  to  be  a  peaceful  union  of  the  two  civilizations  in  a 
higher  harmony,  or  is  one  to  conquer  and  wholly  destroy  the  other?  These 
are  the  questions  that  thoughtful  students  are  asking  today. 

The  meeting  of  these  two  civilizations  has  long  been  fore-shadowed 
in  philosophy  and  in  history.  Russia,  the  chief  western  exponent  of 
Orientalism,  is  looming  each  year  larger  and  larger  in  men's  minds.  It 
is  a  fact  that  the  power  which  she  exercises  in  modern  political  life  is 
due  in  large  measure  to  the  anti-individualistic  or  Oriental  tendencies  of 
her  civilization.    The  great  world-political  question  of  the  hour  is,  Will 
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Russia  absorb  the  bulk  of  China  and  so  become  herself  more  Orientalized, 
and  then  in  time  conquer  the  rest  of  the  world,  or  shall  Great  Britain 
and  America  hold  their  own  in  the  east  and  so  secure  the  ascendency  of 
western  ideas?  The  question  of  greatest  moment,  then,  at  the  present 
time  is,  What  influence  are  western  intellectual,  political,  religious,  and 
industrial  forces  going  to  have  on  China?  Should  the  great  old  empire 
remain  intact  and  friendly  relations  continue,  there  is  hope  that  western 
civilization  will  gradually  become  a  part  of  Chinese  life.  On  the  other 
hand,  should  unwise  political  measures  put  the  west  into  antagonism 
with  the  Chinese  population,  it  is  certain  that  terrible  conflicts  between 
the  east  and  the  west  will  be  the  result.  The  grandest,  broadest  interests 
of  civilization  demand,  therefore,  that  the  western  powers  should  exert 
all  their  influence  in  maintaining  intact  and  open  to  western  thought  and 
life  the  great  empire  of  China.  This  is  the  critical  point  of  the  present 
time  and  upon  the  issues  in  China  depend  in  great  measure  the  trend  of 
events  in  the  twentieth  century.  Well  may  we  pray  the  God  of  nations 
to  give  our  counselors  wisdom  and  our  generals  the  spirit  of  peace ! 

Amidst  these  tremendous  issues,  whence  cometh  our  hope?  Where 
shall  we  look  for  the  power  which  shall  bring  peace?  Where,  except  to 
the  Prince  of  Peace  Himself !  He  would  teach  the  nations  brotherhood 
as  He  is  teaching  the  men.  Only  thus  can  we  calm  the  angry  hearts  and 
soothe  the  passions  of  the  nations  represented  with  armed  hosts  upon  the 
shores  of  China.  A  fair  recognition  of  the  interests  involved  and  a  set- 
tlement of  all  the  issues  upon  the  basis  of  Christian  brotherhood  is  the 
only  hope.  It  is  the  glory  of  America  that  so  far  through  all  these  angry 
discussions  she  has  stood  for  the  peace  and  rights  of  China.  If  our  just 
and  wise  advices  prevail,  as  we  now  hope  they  will,  and  poor  China  is 
permitted  to  re-establish  her  own  government  under  conditions  which  will 
enable  her  to  live,  it  will  result  in  fraternal  relations  between  the  oldest 
and  the  newest  nations  of  the  earth,  and  so  let  us  hope  in  the  Christian- 
ization  of  the  Orient.  We  have  a  remarkable  witness  to  this  in  Sir  Robert 
Hart,  the  British  statesman,  an  authority  on  Chinese  matters.  He  says 
that  China  can  be  saved  from  becoming  a  portent  to  civilization  only  by 
being  Christianized.  Such  a  consummation  would  be  the  beginning  of 
the  formation  of  the  brotherhood  of  nations,  which  we  must  believe  is  the 
final  act  in  the  preparation  of  this  world  for  the  coming  of  our  Lord — 

"The  one  far  off  divine  event 
To  which  the  whole  creation  moves." 

This,  then,  is  the  goal  of  all  man's  ambitions  through  all  the  ages, 
the  establishment  of  a  perfect  society  for  the  perfect  man,  the  union  of  all 
men  of  all  races  in  one  great  brotherhood,  and  the  organization  of  the  re- 
deemed nations  into  the  empire  of  the  world.  This  has  been  the  dream 
of  the  peasant  and  the  king,  of  the  warrior  and  the  prophet;  it  has  been 
the  song  of  all  the  poets  and  the  prayer  of  all  the  priests ;  it  was  the  ideal 
of  all  the  law  givers,  of  Moses  and  of  Solon ;  it  was  the  hope  of  Confucius 
and  will  be  the  victory  of  Christ !  It  was  grossly  prefigured  in  the  Roman 
empire,  when  in  its  frightful  development  of  physical  force  it  flung  forth 
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its  fangs  throughout  the  nations  of  the  earth  and  sought  to  bind  all  peoples 
together  under  the  scepter  of  the  city  on  the  Tiber ;  it  was  dimly  contem- 
plated by  Charlemagne  when  in  splendid  rashness  he  sought  to  re-estab- 
lish the  western  empire  with  better  laws  and  a  richer  religion ;  it  was  the 
vision  that  fascinated  Napoleon  when  with  the  torch  of  fire  he  sought  to 
trace  the  boundaries  of  a  new  empire  of  the  sword.  Surpassing  all  of 
these  plans,  as  the  eternal  vault  of  heaven  surpasses  any  little  spot  of  earth 
we  call  a  kingdom — with  its  artificial  boundaries ;  with  its  different 
languages,  customs,  laws  and  life ;  with  its  troubled  people,  its  confused 
marts,  and  its  divided  churches — infinitely  surpassing  all  these  human 
plans  is  the  plan  of  Christ,  who  would  unite  all  men  in  loving  brother- 
hood, and  so  bring  all  the  nations  of  earth  together  at  last  in  one  great 
family  around  His  throne,  the  one  and  only  King  of  Kings  and  Lord  of 
Lords ! 

THE  EDUCATION  OF  THE  WHITE  COUNTRY  GIRL,  THE 
GREAT  PROBLEM  OF  THE  SOUTH. 

(Taken  from  the  annual  address  before  the  University  delivered  on 
June  17,  1901,  by  Dr.  Charles  D.  Mclver,  president  of  the  North  Carolina 
State  Normal  and  Industrial  College.) 

For  the  white  race  and  the  black  race ;  the  rich  and  the  poor ;  the  cul- 
tured and  the  illiterate ;  the  paramount  question  of  the  southern  states  is, 
how  shall  the  great  mass  of  our  people  be  educated? 

In  any  county  or  section  where  nearly  one-third  of  the  citizenship  is 
unable  to  read  or  write  there  can  be  no  other  question  approaching  in  im- 
portance the  question  of  education. 

The  following  statistics  are  taken  from  the  census  report  of  1900 : 
Percentage  of  illiteracy :  In  the  United  States,  13.34 ;  in  the  south  At- 
lantic states,  30.89;  in  the  south  central  states,  29.73;  in  the  north  Atlantic 
states,  6.19;  in  the  western  states,  8.32. 

The  high  percentage  of  illiteracy  in  the  southern  states  is  due  chiefly 
to  the  four  following  causes : 

1  Nature's  bounty — For  supplying  the  physical  necessities  of  life 
there  did  not  at  first  exist  in  the  south  that  absolute  demand  for  intelli- 
gence which  has  always  been  required  in  New  England. 

2  The  sparseness  of  the  population — The  sparseness  of  population 
even  after  the  necessity  of  universal  education  was  recognized,  was,  and  is 
still,  a  great  hindrance  to  education  in  the  south.  The  number  of  inhabi- 
tants to  the  square  mile  in  the  south  Atlantic  states  in  1890  was  32.89 ; 
in  the  south  central  states,  18.94 ;  while  in  the  north  Atlantic  states  the 
number  was  107.37.  In  Massachusetts  the  number  was  273.48,  while  in 
North  Carolina,  Georgia  and  Tennessee  the  number  was  respectively  33.30 ; 
31.15;  42.34. 

3  The  negro — The  presence  of  an  illiterate  race,  the  responsibility  of 
whose  education  fell  upon  the  south  at  the  moment  of  its  deepest  poverty 
and  despondency,  has  been  "the  white  man's  burden."  The  federal  gov- 
ernment unwisely  refused  to  aid  in  bearing  this  burden.    And  so  the 
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white  man  of  the  south,  without  federal  aid,  and  sometimes  without  any 
show  of  appreciation  from  his  black  neighbors  or  his  white  brethren  in 
other  sections,  has  patiently  toiled  and  struggled,  sometimes  taxing  himself 
more  for  education,  according  to  his  wealth,  than  the  New  England  man 
taxes  himself.  He  has,  moreover,  made  a  fair  division  of  funds  between 
the  white  and  the  colored  departments  of  the  double  system  made  neces- 
sary by  the  presence  of  the  negro  race  in  such  large  numbers. 

4  Poverty — That  the  south  must  increase  its  revenues  for  public  edu- 
cation is  undeniably  true,  and  it  is  moving  in  that  direction  every  day. 
Public  sentiment  must  grow  and  influences  must  be  awakened  which  have 
been  lying  dormant. 

The  most  important  factor  in  revolutionizing  public  opinion  or  in  any 
way  affecting  the  civilization  of  the  south  is  the  white  girl  in  the  country. 
The  same  thing  is  true  in  a  measure  of  any  part  of  the  United  States, 
but  it  is  peculiarly  true  of  the  south. 

Two-thirds  of  the  population  of  the  United  States  live  in  the  country 
or  in  villages  and  towns  too  small  to  be  classified  as  cities.  Less  than  half 
of  the  population  in  the  northern  section  of  the  country  is  found  in  cities, 
while  in  the  south,  the  rural  is  more  than  six-sevenths  of  the  entire  popu- 
lation, counting,  as  the  census  report  does,  no  community  a  city  whose 
population  does  not  number  8,000. 

All  this  means  that  the  voice  of  those  whose  voice  is  as  the  voice  of 
God  is  still  to  be  heard  most  distinctly,  and  to  be  heard  finally  in  the  de- 
cision of  public  questions,  on  the  hills  and  plains  and  in  the  valleys  of 
the  rural  districts. 

When  one  goes  to  the  great  metropolis  of  our  country,  and,  after 
visiting  the  stock  exchange,  walks  out  into  Broadway  into  the  constant 
stream  of  humanity  always  there,  and  when  over  the  great  thoroughfare 
there  pass  every  day  more  people  than  the  population  of  an  ordinary 
rural  state,  he  can  not  but  feel  for  the  moment  that  the  spirit  and  author- 
ity of  the  American  people  is  in  that  great  city  and  in  many  other  cities 
differing  from  it  only  in  size.  But  let  it  not  be  forgotten  that  when  Jehovah 
passed  before  Elijah  on  Mount  Horeb  he  was  not  in  the  ''great  and  strong 
wind,"  nor  in  the  earthquake,  nor  in  the  fire,  but  in  the  still  small  voice. 
Today  the  still  small  voice  of  the  republic  is  in  the  country  home — the  unit 
of  our  civilization  and  the  measure  of  our  prosperity,  happiness,  religion 
and  character. 

It  is  very  difficult  for  the  rural  people  to  discard  the  primitive  notion 
that  land  is  the  only  real  estate.  They  are  slow  to  see  that  in  a  civilized 
country  the  value  of  land  and  land  products  is  not  so  great  as  the  value  of 
mind  and  mind  products — that  brain  is  better  property  than  land  and  that 
ideas  and  inventions  multiply  a  thousand  fold  the  natural  products  of 
the  earth.  Ideas  are  worth  more  than  acres,  and  the  possessors  of  ideas 
will  always  hold  in  financial  and  literary  bondage  those  whose  only  posses- 
sion is  acres  of  land. 

Better  teachers  are  necessary  to  lead  us  out  of  the  wilderness  of  ignor- 
ance and  poverty.  But  there  is  a  greater  teacher  than  the  school  teacher. 
The  ideals  of  our  civilization  come  from  our  homes.    Need  it  be  asked 
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who  make  our  homes,  who  develop  their  ideas,  who  determine  their  in- 
tellectual and  moral  atmosphere? 

The  wife  and  mother  is  the  priestess  in  humanity's  temple  and  pre- 
sides at  the  fountain  head  of  civilization.  She  is  the  natural  teacher  of  the 
race,  and  what  is  learned  from  her  is  greater  and  more  important  than  all 
that  is  taught  in  schools,  colleges  and  universities. 

When  we  educate  a  man  we  educate  an  individual,  but  when  we  edu- 
cate a  mother  we  educate  a  family.  Women  necessarily  propagate  what- 
ever education  they  have.  No  state  or  country  which  will  educate  its 
mothers  need  have  any  fears  about  its  future  illiteracy  except  from  im- 
migration. An  educated  man  may  be  the  father  of  illiterate  children  but 
the  children  of  educated  women  are  never  illiterate.  Outside  of  the  cities 
probably  three-fourths  of  the  educated  women  spend  a  part  of  each  day 
educating  their  own  children  or  the  children  of  others,  whereas  three- 
fourths  of  the  educated  men  spend  a  very  short  time  daily  with  their  own 
children,  to  say  nothing  of  educating  them. 

Money  spent  in  the  education  of  a  man  is  a  good  investment,  but  the 
dividend  which  it  yields  is  frequently  confined  to  one  generation  and  of 
the  material  kind.  It  strengthens  his  judgment,  gives  him  foresight, 
teaches  him  to  be  orderly  and  law-abiding,  and  makes  him  a  more  pro- 
ductive laborer  in  any  field  of  activity.  It  does  the  same  thing  for  a 
woman,  but  her  field  of  activity  is  usually  in  the  company  of  children 
and,  therefore,  the  money  invested  in  the  education  of  a  woman  yields  a 
better  educational  dividend  than  that  invested  in  the  education  of  a  man. 
It  is  plain,  therefore,  that  the  state  and  society,  for  the  sake  of  their  pres- 
ent and  future  educational  interest  ought  to  decree  that  for  every  dollar 
spent  by  the  government,  state,  or  federal,  and  by  philanthropists  in  the 
training  of  men,  at  least  another  dollar  shall  be  invested  in  the  work  of 
educating  womankind. 

In  spite  of  the  conditions  to  which  I  have  just  referred,  and  which 
no  well  informed  person  will  attempt  to  disprove,  the  sad,  strange  fact 
remains,  that  while  the  male  population  of  the  United  States  is  a  million 
larger  than  the  female  population,  yet  the  latter  furnishes  the  larger  num- 
ber of  illiterates  by  more  than  300,000. 

In  a  few  New  England  and  western  states  there  is  a  smaller  percent- 
age of  illiteracy  among  women  than  among  men,  but  in  every  southern 
state  the  percentage  of  female  illiterates  is  considerably  larger  than  the 
male  illiterates. 

The  excess  of  white  female  illiterates  in  Tennessee  is  about  20,000. 
In  the  southern  states  there  are  about  100,000  more  white  female  illiterates 
than  white  male  illiterates  and  the  total  number  of  female  illiterates  in  the 
south  is  2,275,000.  Just  think  of  2,275,000  possible  illiterate  mothers! 

Considering  the  intelligence  of  our  citizenship  in  the  generations  to 
follow  us,  we  could  better  afford  to  have  five  illiterate  men  than  one 
illiterate  mother.  Let  it  be  remembered  too,  that  notwithstanding  all  our 
progress  in  the  higher  education  of  women  during  the  past  25  years,  the 
odds  are  still  decidedly  in  favor  of  their  brothers. 

I  do  not  believe  that  the  great  body  of  women  and  the  great  body  of 
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men  need  precisely  the  same  college  education,  but  it  is  no  longer  a  debat- 
able proposition  that,  whatever  may  be  their  prospective  needs,  the  women 
ought  not  to  find  it  more  difficult  than  their  brothers  to  secure  the  best 
and  the  most  thorough  training. 

At  this  time  there  is  not  in  all  the  south  a  great  endowed  college  for 
the  education  of  women.  We  have  some  well  endowed  colleges  for  men 
of  the  white  race  and  others  for  men  and  women  of  the  colored  race,  but 
by  some  strange  blindness  those  agencies  which  have  done  so  much  for  the 
education  of  the  white  men  and  the  negro  women  either  ignored  entirely 
or  trifled  with  the  great  question  of  the'  education  of  the  women  of  the 
white  race. 

The  federal  government  has  established  its  agricultural  and  mechan- 
ical colleges  in  the  various  states,  but  so  masculine  in  their  name  and  work 
have  they  been,  that,  even  when  a  woman  had  permission  to  enter  them, 
only  a  few  have  desired  to  take  the  courses  offered.  I  have  statistics  from 
thirty-three  of  these  colleges,  and  of  the  10,000  students  enrolled  only  about 
3,000  are  women.  Of  the  3,000  students  enrolled  in  the  principal  south- 
ern states  only  about  700  are  women. 

Many  of  the  states  established  their  universities  and  state  colleges 
nearly  a  hundred  years  ago,  and,  after  a  century's  development  along  the 
lines  of  masculine  tastes  and  needs,  those  in  authority  seem  to  think  that 
if,  without  modifying  their  courses  of  study  in  the  slightest  degree  they 
decide  to  admit  women,  it  is  a  mark  of  generosity  and  progress.  And 
comparatively  speaking  it  is. 

What  the  state  did  in  the  name  of  patriotism  and  statesmanship,  and 
what  the  religious  denominations,  following  the  state's  example,  did  in 
the  name  of  religion,  men  and  women  of  wealth,  who  were  possessed  with 
the  laudable  ambition  to  help  educate  the  people  of  their  country,  have 
done  in  the  name  of  philanthropy. 

And  so  the  discrimination  against  women  in  college  was  begun,  con- 
tinued, but  I  regret  to  say  not  ended.  It  began  in  the  idea  that  the  masses 
did  not  need  an  education,  but  only  a  few  educated  leaders.  That  idea 
has  long  since  passed  away.  It  was  continued  because  of  our  conserva- 
tism, and  because  of  the  selfishness  or  the  short-sightedness  of  men  who 
make  the  appropriations  and  direct  the  use  of  endowment  funds.  It  is 
also  due  to  the  silence  of  educated  or  influential  women,  who  ought  to  have 
spoken  out  long  ago.  Whether  their  silence  has  been  due  to  their  un- 
selfish generosity  to  their  brothers,  or  to  their  ignorance  of  discrimination 
against  their  sex,  or  to  their  contentment  with  the  conditions  so  long  as 
they  themselves  could  maintain  their  leadership  among  their  sex,  I  do  not 
undertake  to  decide.  But  the  significant  fact  remains  that  the  money  given 
to  education  by  women  in  the  south  has  been  given,  as  a  rule,  to  insti- 
tutions for  men. 

I  do  not  wish  to  see  any  person  in  the  north  or  south  take  less  inter- 
est in  the  educational  development  of  the  negro.  But  if  our  northern 
friends,  who  have  shown  such  great  and  commendable  zeal  in  aiding  the 
education  of  the  negro  men  and  women  of  the  south,  should  duplicate 
these  gifts  and  establish  normal  and  industrial  schools  and  colleges  for 
the  white  women  or  aid  those  already  established,  they  would  contribute 
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a  ten-fold  greater  service  to  the  civilization  of  the  south  and  do  more  for 
the  negro  himself  than  they  have  done  heretofore  by  their  numerous  and 
generous  gifts. 

The  points  that  I  have  tried  to  impress  are : 

1  That  in  no  section  of  this  country  have  the  women  been  treated 
justly  in  educational  matters.  In  some  quarters  the  injustice  has  been 
less  flagrant  than  others. 

2  That  illiteracy  among  the  women  throughout  the  United  States, 
and  especially  among  the  southern  states,  is  much  greater  than  it  is  among 
men. 

3  That  the  most  important  factor  in  our  civilization  is  the  white  girl 
in  the  country ;  that  she  will  make  the  home  and  fix  the  ideas  of  the  people, 
and  as  mother  and  primary  teacher  she  will  do  the  most  important  teach- 
ing that  is  done  for  the  human  race ;  that,  until  recently,  the  state,  the 
church  and  the  philanthropists  have  in  the  south  devoted  their  attention  so 
far  as  endowed  institutions  are  concerned  almost  exclusively  to  the  edu- 
cation of  the  white  man,  the  negro  man  and  the  negro  woman. 

4  That  it  is  suicidal  and  criminal  for  the  state,  the  church  and  so- 
ciety not  to  see  to  it  that  all  women  have  at  least  equal  educational  ad- 
vantages with  the  advantages  enjoyed  by  men.  That  2,000,000  illiterate 
mothers  in  the  south  means  5,000,000  or  more  illiterate  children  for  society 
and  the  schools  to  contend  with  in  the  next  generation  and  it  is  safer  and 
cheaper  to  educate  them  now  than  then. 

5  That  if  these  statements  are  true,  we  ought  to  act  at  once.  Let 
this  be  done  not  by  taking  anything  from  men  of  the  white  race  or  from 
negro  men  and  negro  women,  but  by  increasing  from  all  sources,  our  gifts 
of  every  kind  to  those  educational  institutions  which  are  training  the 
most  important  part  of  our  population,  so  long  forgotten,  but  which  must 
always  set  the  pace  of  our  civilization. 

THE  BROADER  EDUCATION  FOR  WOMEN 

(Address  delivered  by  Miss  Florence  Skeffington.  M.  A.,  dean  of  the 
woman's  department  of  the  University,  at  the  formal  opening  of  Barbara 
Blount  Hall,  June  17,  1901.) 

It  is  a  very  great  pleasure  to  welcome  so  many  friends  on  the  present 
occasion — an  occasion  that  means  so  much  in  the  development  of  the 
woman's  department  of  the  University.  Many  of  you,  during  the  past 
eight  years  have  been  the  interested  well-wishers — often,  happily,  the  warm 
supporters — of  this  movement.  Henceforth  all  of  you,  we  hope,  will  be 
glad  to  give  us  the  encouragement  of  your  sympathy  and  the  aid  of  your 
hearty  co-operation.  We  believe  that  this  work  has  a  personal  meaning 
for  all  of  you  people  of  Knoxville,  both  men  and  women ;  and  that  in  the 
years  to  come  you  will  be  proud  to  have  in  your  midst  a  body  of  attractive, 
efficient,  educated  women. 

This  college  training — usually  referred  to  as  the  "higher  education" 
but  more  truly  designated  by  the  term,  "broader  education" — has  met  with 
much  opposition  from  many  conservative  people  because,  indeed,  it  has 
presented  itself  in  the  garb  of  a  distinct  innovation.    Such,  however,  is  not 
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altogether  the  case;  for,  as  many  of  you  know,  highly  educated  women 
are  not  the  product  exclusively  of  modern  developments,  but  on  the  con- 
trary, arc  coeval  with  education  itself.  It  was  not,  however,  until  the 
latter  part  of  the  nineteenth  century  that  this  issue  became  one  of  vital 
moment  and  the  discussion  of  it  of  general  interest.  So.  naturally,  the 
question  presents  itself  to  many  of  us  as.  something  comparatively  new 
in  the  history  of  women. 

Without  in  any  way  wishing  to  anticipate  the  remarks  of  the  speaker 
of  this  afternoon  I  should  like  yet  to  make  one  little  plea  for  this  broader 
education  for  our  girls.  The  current,  and  I  presume  the  strongest  objec- 
tion formulated  against  the  college  woman  is  that  instead  of  being  content 
to  perform  woman's  work  in  the  making  of  a  home,  she  attempts  to  edge 
as  far  as  possible  into  man's  domain.  This  no  doubt  is  true  in  many  de- 
tached cases ;  but  it  is  not  true  in  the  general  body  of  college  women. 
Indeed,  on  the  contrary,  recent  statistics  prove  that  as  large  a  proportion 
of  college  girls  marry  as  of  non-college  girls,  and  I  can  not  believe  that 
because  a  girl  has  been  given  a  deeper  insight,  and  a  broader  sympathy ; 
has  been  trained  to  sound  judgment;  has  been  taught  to  believe  that 
whatever  work  she  finds  to  do  she  must  do  well — will  make  any  the  worse 
manager  of  a  home  for  husband  and  children. 

Indeed  it  is  gratifying  to  see  how  rapidly  this  view  is  permeating  the 
intelligence  of  the  world.  France  presents  a  very  notable  example  of  the 
recognition  of  this  fact  by  a  coupe,  even  before  it  was  realized  by  the 
women  themselves.  With  us,  women  have  been  accorded  college  ad- 
vantages simply  because  they  would  have  them.  But  the  French,  be- 
lieving that  educated  women  are  as  necessary  to  the  strength  and  integrity 
of  the  family  as  are  educated  men  to  the  strength  and  integrity  of  the  na- 
tion, have  provided  for  them  broader  education  before  they  themselves 
demanded  it. 

But  in  many  instances,  even  when  this  barrier  of  prejudice  has  fallen, 
still  another,  and  almost  as  formidable  a  one,  bars  women  from  the 
academic  groves.  Often  it  is  impossible  for  our  girls  to  attend  any  of 
the  colleges  for  women — the  schools  are  too  far  away  or  they  are  too  ex- 
pensive. The  only  alternative  then  is  co-education.  Now,  alas,  that 
which  before  was  merely  opposition  has  become  in  many  sections  down- 
right antagonism. 

For  this  reason,  co-education,  although  established  in  nearly  all  of  her 
universities,  has  never  met  with  warm  support  in  the  south  which — and  I 
would  not  alter  the  fact — is  a  conservative  among  conservatives.  It  is 
her  pride  that  her  women  have  been  noted  for  their  very  womanliness 
and  her  men  for  their  reverence  for  this  womanliness.  Naturally,  her 
people  fear  that  a  change  in  the  training  of  her  girls  may  mean  a 
diminution  of  this  very  charm.  If  I  were  possessed  with  the  same  fear 
I  would  be  the  last  to  speak  a  word  in  favor  of  co-education.  But  it  is 
because  I  do  most  sincerely  and  earnestly  believe,  that  not  only  does  the 
girl  in  our  co-educational  schools  not  lose  her  femininity,  but  on  the  con- 
trary by  her  very  environment  preserves  it,  that  I  am  willing  to  occupy 
my  present  position  here.  I  believe,  furthermore,  that  my  convictions 
rest  soundly  in  the  two  essential  bases  of  argument — observation  and 
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experience.  As  is  usual  upon  investigation,  one  finds  that  in  this  case  also 
there  is  much  to  be  said  on  both  sides  of  the  question.  Each  system  of 
education  had  its  advantages  and  as  inevitably,  of  course,  each  has  its 
dangers  that  must  be  guarded  against.  The  very  thing  indeed  that  insures 
the  success  of  either  kind  of  school  is  the  fact  that  these  dangers  are 
recognized  and  are  courageously  and  wisely  met.  To  one  familiar  with 
the  developments  of  the  past  10  years,  it  is  a  significant  fact  that  in  the 
matter  of  academic  ideals,  government  and  social  training,  the  woman's 
college  and  the  co-educational  institution  are  growing  toward  each  other 
rapidly.  Each  is  incorporating  the  good  elements  of  the  other,  and  at 
the  same  time  eliminating  its  own  bad  ones. 

My  own  personal  experience  has  led  me  to  know  something  at  first 
hand  of  both  kinds  of  schools.  I  was  educated  in  the  one  and  later 
studied  for  two  years  and  have  now  taught  for  two  years  in  the  other, 
and  I  can  conscientiously  say  that  the  girls  in  our  colleges  for  women 
have  no  more  of  those  true  womanly  graces  than  have  their  sisters  in  our 
co-educational  universities. 

But,  as  I  said  above,  if  we  are  to  secure  at  this  university  the  atmos- 
phere that  is  best  adapted  to  the  perfect  cultivation  of  these  gracious  at- 
tributes, we  must  have  your  help,  and  realizing  that  before  we  can  expect 
the  endorsement  and  assistance  of  intelligent  people  we  must  show  our- 
selves worthy,  I  have  thought  that  perhaps  I  should,  in  the  few  minutes 
left,  give  you  a  very  brief  history  of  the  work  already  done  in  the  woman's 
department  here. 

Those  of  you  who  are  familiar  with  Mr  Sanford's  address  on  Blount 
College  and  the  University  of  Tennessee,  know  that  co-education  here  is 
as  old  as  the  state  itself.  The  building  we  are  now  in  by  its  name  bears 
record  to  the  fact  that  one  of  the  earliest  students  was  Barbara  Blount, 
the  daughter  of  the  governor.  But  this  patrician  maid  did  not  bear  alone 
the  distinction  of  possessing  an  ambition  beyond  the  majority  of  her  sex. 
Enrolled  with  her  were  Jennie  Armstrong,  Mattie  and  Kittie  Cain  and 
Polly  McClung,  all  bearing  good  old  names.  In  the  matter  of  scholar- 
ship these  early  students  set  the  pace  for  those  who  were  to  follow  many 
years  afterward,  for,  turning  again  to  Mr  Sanford  we  learn  that  such 
comments  as  attentive,  diligent  and  ingenious  always  distinguished  the 
names  of  these  girl  students. 

For  many  years  after  this,  however,  no  feminine  titles  appear  in  the 
record  books  of  the  University.  The  college,  itself,  indeed,  was  battling 
for  existence,  and  found  it  difficult  enough  to  fill  its  bare  halls  with  boys. 
But  it  was  not  many  years  after  its  rejuvenation  under  the  present  admin- 
istration that  its  doors  were  again  thrown  open  to  the  daughters  as  well 
as  to  the  sons  of  the  state.  In  1893  a  goodly  number  of  young  women 
responded  to  the  invitation.  Since  that  time  the  general  character  of  the 
student  body  has  steadily  improved.  The  number  of  students  who  come 
merely  for  special  work  has  gradually  diminished,  while  there  has  been 
a  corresponding  increase  in  the  number  enrolled  in  the  regular  academic 
courses.  In  both  conduct  and  scholarship  they  are  fulfilling  the  promise 
of  ingenious,  attentive  and  diligent  Barbara  Blount.  At  the  close  of  the 
present  year  25  young  women  will  have  been  graduated,  14  have  been 
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enrolled  for  post-graduate  work ;  five  have  won  faculty  scholarships  and 
two  the  Allen  medal  in  mathematics. 

The  young  women  students  have  not  disregarded  the  advantages  to 
be  derived  from  social  organization.  From  the  first  they  have  maintained 
a  successful  literary  society,  which  compares  favorably  with  the  older  and 
larger  clubs  of  the  young  men.  In  189G  they  organized  a  branch  to  the 
Southern  young  womens'  Christian  association.  The  interest  in  this  work 
has  been  sufficient  to  warrant  the  opening  of  both  Bible  and  missionary 
classes.  The  influence  for  good  of  such  efforts  can  hardly  be  over-esti- 
mated. The  last  student  club  to  be  formed  by  the  girls  was  the  Rouge 
and  powder  club.  Its  name  suggests  its  scope.  In  this  the  girls  have 
not  only  shown  great  executive  ability  but  also  decided  talent  for  dra- 
matics. Twice  each  year  they  have  furnished  delightful  entertainment 
for  their  friends  and  occasionally  in  conjunction  with  the  Kit-Kat  club, 
a  similar  organization  of  boys,  they  have  presented  very  good  plays  to 
appreciative  audiences  in  Science  Hall. 

Before  closing,  I  am  anxious  to  say  something  concerning  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  young  women  students  of  the  University,  because  there 
exists  such  wide-spread  apprehension  in  regard  to  it.  Some  say  that  we 
have  all  the  petty  rulings  of  a  boarding  school;  others  that  we  have  none 
at  all.  We  all  demand  of  women  a  higher  standard  of  conduct  than  we 
do  of  men,  and  indeed,  the  women  themselves  should  be  the  last  to  object 
to  the  discrimination,  for  it  is  the  men  and  not  they  who  are  injured  by 
it.  Realizing  this  truth,  the  University  assumes  a  greater  responsibility 
for  the  general  deportment  of  the  girls  than  of  its  boys. 

The  officer  most  directly  concerned  in  this  responsibility  is  of  course 
the  dean  of  women.  But  believing  that  the  aim  of  good  government  is 
self-government,  instead  of  formulating  a  number  of  specific  rules  which, 
however  numerous,  could  not  cover  every  conceivable  case  of  miscon- 
duct, she  has  tried  to  stimulate  among  the  students  themselves  a  public 
sentiment  that  demands  a  dignified  and  lady-like  bearing  in  all  the  col- 
lege relations.  These  statements  explain  the  fact  that  it  is  possible  for  a 
girl  herself  to  fancy  that  she  is  living  under  no  laws  whatever.  As  long, 
indeed,  as  she  conducts  herself  with  propriety  she  will  have  no  occasion 
to  be  aware  of  any  law.  But  let  her  deportment  be  otherwise  and  she  will 
speedily  learn  that  this  is  by  no  means  liberty  hill.  Lest,  however,  you 
think  that  we  let  our  girls  stumble  along  until  they  are  suddenly  halted  to 
answer  to  some  charge  of  thoughtlessness,  let  me  say  to  you  that  the  dean 
of  women  meets  them  in  the  chapel  once  a  week  to  talk  over  matters  with 
them  relating  to  their  general  welfare,  and  she  has  always  found  it  very 
easy  indeed  to  secure  their  hearty  assent  to  any  restrictions  upon  their 
liberty,  however  unnecessary  in  itself,  that  has  been  deemed  advisable. 

In  regard  to  those  girls  who  live  in  Barbara  Blount  Hall,  the  dean  feels 
even  a  greater  personal  responsibility.  Here  again  she  attempts  to  govern 
by  encouraging  self-government.  However,  there  are  certain  specific 
regulations  in  regard  to  noise,  lights,  hours,  callers,  and  the  like,  and  there 
is  also  a  distinct  understanding  that  the  members  of  the  house  consult  the 
dean  before  doing  those  things  that  come  outside  of  the  college  routine. 
The  girls  readily  understand  that  many  things  that  they  may  very  properly 
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do  when  under  the  care  of  father  and  mother  they  may  not  with  propriety 
do  here. 

Being  particularly  interested  in  this  matter,  I  took  the  trouble  to  look 
up  some  information  on  the  subject  of  the  government  of  women  students 
in  other  schools.  I  find  that  we  assume  more  direct  supervision  of  them 
than  do  any  of  the  other  co-educational  universities  and  altogether  as 
much,  in  some  respects  more,  than  do  the  colleges  for  women.  Of  course 
in  matters  of  this  kind,  wisdom  suggests  that  instead  of  making  a  lot  of 
rules  to  cover  hypothetical  cases  it  is  much  better  to  instill  general  prin- 
ciples of  propriety  and  deal  with  each  case  as  it  presents  itself. 

That  the  board  of  trustees  believes  in  this  is  attested  by  the  fact  that 
they  were  willing  to  erect  the  beautiful  building  that  we  are  now  in,  for 
the  exclusive  use  of  the  women  students  of  the  University.  We  very  much 
hope  that  before  you  leave  us  this  afternoon  you  will  see  for  yourselves 
how  pleasantly  and  comfortable  the  building  is  adapted  to  its  uses.  And 
also  may  we  venture  to  hope  that  next  year  you  will  be  sufficiently  inter- 
ested in  us  to  visit  us  often.  If  you  do,  I  promise  to  show  you  a  body 
of  college  girls  the  equal  of  any  in  the  country  for  genuine  womanliness. 

i 

THE  DUTY  OF  COLLEGE  MEN  WITH  REGARD  TO  EDUCATION 

(Taken  from  the  address  delivered  by  W.  B.  Swaney,  B.  A.,  '78,  before 
the  University  Chapter  of  the  Phi  Kappa  Phi  honor  fraternity  April  8, 
1901.) 

The  common  school  system  is  not  a  natural  growth  in  Tennessee  and 
all  the  prejudice  which  grew  out  of  its  adoption  has  not  altogether  passed 
away.  Our  laws  on  the  subject  are  defective  in  many  particulars  and  no 
apparent  effort  has  ever  been  made  to  bring  the  free  school  in  close  touch 
with  the  state  University. 

The  common  school  system  has  practically  destroyed  the  private 
schools  which  existed  in  all  parts  of  the  state  prior  to  the  adoption  of  the 
system.  It  is  a  rare  thing  to  see  a  pay  school  in  the  country  districts, 
especially,  and  very  few  of  them  flourish  in  the  towns  and  cities.  This 
makes  it  more  necessary  for  the  common  school  to  be  nurtured,  as  the 
country  districts  must  suffer  incalculably  if  the  free  school  is  not  properly 
supported  and  managed.  There  is  little  or  no  complaint  against  the  com- 
mon school  system  in  the  cities  where  the  state  and  county  levies  are 
universally  supplemented,  thereby  giving  them  sufficient  funds  to  maintain 
first-rate  high  schools  with  practically  independent  boards  and  a  curri- 
culum of  their  own  selection.  The  difficulties  exist  in  the  country  dis- 
tricts, and  these  are  not  confined  to  the  poor  and  sparsely  settled  regions 
of  the  state. 

The  tax  levy  does  not  produce  the  necessary  funds  to  support  first 
class  schools  in  each  district  a  sufficient  length  of  time  to  give  every  child 
an  opportunity  to  gain  a  good  primary  education.  There  is  just  enough 
of  the  free  school  to  destroy  the  private  school,  and  hence  education  is 
on  the  decline  among  the  masses  in  Tennessee. 

There  are  many  glaring  evils  in  our  system  of  free  schools  in  the 
country  districts,  but  I  shall  only  mention  a  few  of  them  : 
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First,  The  lack  of  funds  to  maintain  first-class  schools  a  sufficient 
length  of  time  to  give  an  Opportunity  to  every  child  in  the  country  dis- 
tricts to  obtain  a  good  common  school  education. 

Second,  A  more  rigid  statute  should  be  enacted  defining  the  duties 
of  the  school  directors  and  visiting  severe  penalties,  civil  and  criminal, 
upon  them  in  case  of  palpable  neglect  of  duties,  and  abuses  of  authority. 

Third,  The  laws  should  be  so  amended  as  to  bring  the  common 
schools  in  close  touch  with,  and  enable  them  to  have  the  active  support 
and  aid  of,  the  state  University. 

Tennessee  deserves  great  credit  for  her  many  noble  charities  and  the 
generous  support  given  them.  Those  who  have  never  visited  the  Ten- 
nessee school  for  the  blind,  the  industrial  school  and  the  school  for  the 
deaf  and  dumb  can  not  properly  appreciate  the  inestimable  good  they  are 
doing  and  have  done.  These,  together  with  our  magnificent  asylums  and 
private  colleges  and  universities  for  both  sexes,  do  us  great  honor.  Un- 
fortunately, however,  the  work  of  the  state  University  is  not  fully  under- 
stood and  appreciated. 

The  report  of  the  state  superintendent  shows  that  the  scholastic  popula- 
tion of  Tennessee,  about  three-fourths  white  and  one-fourth  colored,  for 


the  year  ending  June  30,  1900,  was  768,843. 

Enrollment  during  preceding  year   485,354 

Average  daily  attendance   338,566 

Number  of  school  districts    3,084 


Number  of  district  schools    7,813 

Number  of  city  schools    141 


Total  number  of  schools    7,954 

Number  of  teachers   9,195 

Average  number  of  days  taught  during  the  year...  96 

Average  pay  of  teachers  per  month    $31.16 

Average  tuition  of  pupils  per  month   1.07 


Scholastic  population  of  the  cities   110,605 

Total  enrollment  in  cities   51,595 

Average  daily  attendance  in  cities    36,455 

Average  number  of  days  taught  during  the  year.  . .  175 

Average  pay  of  teachers  per  month   $53.31 

Average  cost  of  tuition  per  pupil  per  month   1.87 


The  total  amount  expended  by  the  state,  counties  and  cities  for  edu- 
cational purposes  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1900,  was  $2,514,287.19.  Of 
this  amount  the  sum  of  $597,005.93  was  expended  in  cities  during  this 
period. 

The  sum  of  $1,375,375.10  was  expended  for  salaries  of  teachers. 

For  sites,  buildings  and  repairs   $84,875  02 

Furniture  and  fixtures   32,221  37 

Salaries  of  county  superintendents    28,472  27 
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During  this  period  the  state  and  counties  contributed  the  sum  of 
$1,658,858.42  to  the  common  schools,  the  state  paying  $129,413.16  and  the 
counties  the  remainder. 

Compared  with  Massachusetts,  which  has  the  best  schools,  we  are  far 
behind  in  educational  matters.  Massachusetts  expended  for  school  pur- 
poses in  1898-'99  the  sum  of  $13,889,838,  which  was  $38.55  per  pupil  in 
average  daily  attendance,  and  $5.07  per  capita  of  the  population.  Ten- 
nessee, during  the  same  period,  only  expended  for  her  public  schools 
$1,628,313,  which  was  $4.62  per  pupil  in  average  daily  attendance,  and  only 
83  cents  per  capita  of  population.  Massachusetts  taught  school  188  days 
and  the  enrolled  pupils  attended  an  average  of  143.5  days.  Tennessee 
taught  school  only  89  days  and  her  enrolled  pupils  attended  only  62.8  days. 
The  average  Tennessee  child  was  absent  26.2  days  in  the  89  days  in  the 
school  session. 

Great  changes  have  taken  place  in  recent  years  in  the  relation  of  our 
country  towards  other  countries,  and  the  immense  strides  of  our  manu- 
facturers in  the  contest  for  the  world's  trade  have  attracted  the  attention 
of  the  civilized  world.  These  facts  are  startling,  and  I  shall  only  call  your 
attention  to  a  few  of  them  by  way  of  illustration. 

The  United  States  treasury  reports  show  that  for  1990,  the  balance  of 
trade  in  our  favor  was  nearly  $650,000,000,  or  at  the  rate  of  nearly  $2,000,- 
000  a  day,  $80,000  an  hour,  $1,300  a  minute.  During  the  first  10  months 
of  1900,  our  imports  of  manufactured  goods  amounted  to  $183,523,103  while 
our  exports  of  manufactured  goods  for  the  same  period  reached  the  hand- 
some total  of  $376,247,318.  The  United  States  has  long  held  the  first 
place  as  the  greatest  agricultural  exporting  country  in  the  world.  It  is  only 
in  recent  years  that  our  manufacturers  have  made  any  concerted  efforts  to 
obtain  the  trade  of  other  countries. 

The  part  taken  by  the  south  in  this  revolution  has  not  been  inconsid- 
erable. Recent  statistics  show  the  value  of  the  south's  output  of  agricul- 
tural products  and  manufactures  for  the  last  year  to  have  been  $2;750,000,- 
000.    The  value  of  the  cotton  crop  alone  was  $535,000,00(1. 

The  value  of  products  from  cotton  seed  was  $47,500,000,  and  the  output 
of  the  southern  cotton  mills  was  $140,000,000. 

The  output  of  minerals  was  $126,000,000. 

Exclusive  of  the  value  of  cotton  manufactures,  the  value  of  other 
manufactured  products  of  the  south  was  $1,230,000,000. 

The  south  has  made  wonderful  strides  in  manufacturing  during  the 
last  decade,  and  more  especially  in  cotton  goods,  and  it  is  now  confidently 
predicted  by  competent  authorities  that  it  will  eventually  become  the  cot- 
ton manufacturing  centre  of  the  world.  The  close  proximity  of  the  cotton 
fields  to  the  mills,  the  equable  climate,  good  water  power,  cheap  coal,  rail- 
road facilities,  cheap  labor,  and  freedom  from  strikes,  gives  the  south  im- 
mense advantages  in  the  competition  for  the  cheaper  grades  of  cotton 
goods.  The  same  thing  is  true  in  regard  to  certain  grades  of  iron  and 
steel.  Birmingham,  Ala.,  is  today  fixing  the  price  of  certain  grades  of 
iron  for  the  markets  of  the  world  and  it  is  only  a  question  of  a  short  time 
when  the  same  thing  can  be  said  of  certain  grades  of  steel. 

The  future  manufacturing  centre  of  the  world  will  doubtless  some 
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day  be  somewhere  between  Roanoke.  \ra.,  and  Birmingham,  Ala.  The  re- 
sources of  this  section  are  unsurpassed  and  it  only  awaits  the  time  when 
our  people  shall  he  brought  to  a  realization  of  the  fact  that  it  is  skilled 
labor — the  educated  hand  and  brain  to  take  hold  of  it. 

But  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  with  all  these  natural  advantages 
this  country,  and  especially  the  south,  can  not  afford  to  be  behind  in  the 
matter  of  training  her  young  men.  Germany  has  set  an  example  for  all 
nations  in  the  matter  of  manual  training  and  the  result  has  been  that  Ger- 
many has  become  the  school  mistress  of  the  world,  and  her  commerce  and 
manufactures  as  a  result  of  this  education  have  had  an  unparalleled 
growth  during  the  last  quarter  of  a  century.  In  1849.  the  first  technical 
school  was  established  at  Mulheim-on-the-Rhine. 

The  great  natural  advantages  of  the  south  would  be  more  than  offset 
by  her  lack  of  skilled  labor  should  we  not  adopt  modern  methods  of  school 
training.  We  are  not  only  in  competition  with  the  New  England  states 
where  such  schools  exist,  but  with  the  European  countries  where  they  have 
had  such  schools  for  nearly  half  a  century. 

The  world  has  progressed  beyond  the  old  system  of  apprenticeship 
and  competition  has  become  so  great  that  only  modern  and  up-to-date 
methods  can  be  used.  It  behooves  the  south  especially  to  use  this  modern 
education.  It  can  not  be  too  strongly  stated  that  these  schools  are  not 
experiments,  nor  are  they  chimerical  or  Utopian  in  any  sense.  They 
combine  practice  and  theory  and  are  peculiarly  utilitarian  in  every  way. 

But  you  ask,  me,  what  can  Tennessee  do  in  the  way  of  establishing 
such  schools  or  building  up  its  common  schools?  The  answer  is  very 
simple.  For  over  a  quarter  of  a  century  the  state  and  counties  paid  out 
annually  for  criminal  costs  the  enormous  sum  of  $1.00v/,000,  the  state  pay- 
ing $250,000  and  the  counties  the  remainder.  Since  the  enactment  of  the 
Jarvis  law  the  state  pays  out  annually  the  sum  of  $150,000  and  the  counties 
probably  three  times  that  sum.  Had  these  sums  been  expended  in  educa- 
tion and  especially  in  building  up  a  great  technical  school  as  a  part  of  this 
University,  for  the  last  25  years,  Tennessee  would  today  be  the  leading 
manufacturing  state  in  the  south  if  not  in  the  United  States.  The  state  of 
Georgia  only  pays  annually  the  sum  of  $10,000  for  criminal  prosecutions 
and  the  counties  nothing,  and  thus  crime  is  made  to  pay  its  way. 

You  ask  me  what  can  the  alumni  of  this  University  do  towards  this 
great  work  of  bettering  our  schools  and  this  University?  My  answer  is, 
join  in  this  movement  for  reform  of  our  laws.  Cut  off  this  iniquity  of 
criminal  costs.  Adopt  the  Georgia  system.  Amend  our  school  laws.  Let 
the  state  devote  this  fund  now  wasted  on  criminal  costs  to  educational 
purposes.  Let  our  beloved  alma  mater  be  given  liberal  support  by  the 
state  and  especially  let  her  be  provided  with  a  thorough  equipment  for 
technical  training,  and  my  word  for  it,  it  will  not  be  long  until  our  be- 
loved state,  so  blessed  by  nature  with  the  raw  material  for  agriculture 
and  manufactures  will  blossom  as  the  rose  and  our  people  become  the 
wealthiest  and  happiest  on  this  continent. 
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THE  BARTON  MEMORIAL  TABLET 

(Address  delivered  by  Col.  L.  D.  Tyson  in  presenting  the  Barton 
Memorial  Tablet  to  the  University  on  University  day,  April  8,  1901.) 

We  have  listened  with  the  deepest  pleasure  to  the  eloquent  account 
of  the  times  and  deeds  of  the  four  greatest  men  in  the  annals  of  Ten- 
nessee, and  we  love  and  revere  their  memories.  But  there  is  another 
whose  name  and  whose  memory  we  are  assembled  here  today  to  honor 
— one  who  while  serving  his  country  was  cut  down  in  the  full  flower 
and  bloom  of  his  youth.  One  who  had  not  yet  had  time  to  become 
widely  known,  and  yet  his  memory  shall  live  green  in  the  hearts  of  his 
fellow  townsmen  and  his  fellow  students  of  this  University  as  long 
as  life  endures.  On  yonder  wall  his  friends,  his  comrades  in  arms  and 
his  fellow  members  of  Kappa  Alpha  fraternity  have  placed  with 
loving  hands,  a  tablet  to  the  memory  of  the  late  lamented  Lieut.  Alvin 
Barton,  and  they  have  commissioned  me  to  present  this  tablet  to  this 
University  not  only  that  they  may  show  the  love  and  esteem  in  which  he 
was  held  by  them  but  also  that  they  may  honor  him  who  honored  this 
University  and  that  this  tablet  and  the  simple  inscription  thereon  may  be 
an  inspiration  to  those  who  may  assemble  in  this  hall  in  the  years  to  come. 
It  was  on  yonder  parade  ground  that  he  learned  under  my  direction  the 
first  lessons  in  that  profession  which  he  was  destined  to  honor  and  which 
was  destined  to  honor  him.  You  know  how  he  went  forth  to  the  war, 
how  worthily  he  won  a  commission  in  the  regiment  which  I  had  the  honor 
to  command  and  after  being  honorably  mustered  out  how  he  determined 
to  make  the  profession  of  arms  his  life  work ;  how  he  went  to  that  un- 
known land  far  beyond  the  seas,  and  just  as  promotion  and  honor  were  in 
his  grasp  the  fell  hand  of  disease  was  laid  heavily  upon  him ;  how  he  was 
borne  back  to  his  native  land  only  to  die  in  its  bosom.  He  suffered  without 
complaint  and  he  died  without  fear ;  his  was  the  death  that  none  but  heroes 
die.  He  was  a  credit  to  this  University,  to  his  native  city  and  to  his  coun- 
try. His  Christian  example,  his  patriotic  spirit,  his  steadfastness  and  un- 
flinching courage  can  not  fail  to  be  an  inspiration. 

On  the  same  wall  I  see  the  tablet  erected  to  the  memory  of  two  other 
brave  sons  of  the  University  who  gave  their  lives  that  Cuba  might  be  free ; 
and  now  today  we  see  here  for  the  first  time  the  portrait  of  two  of  the 
greatest  men  of  Tennessee.  I  predict  that  in  the  years  to  come  there  will 
be  no  greater  honor  reserved  for  the  Tennessean  than  to  have  his  portrait 
hung  upon  these  walls  or  a  tablet  erected  here  to  his  memory.  The  his- 
tory of  the  troops  in  the  Spanish-American  war  from  Tennessee  is  insep- 
arably connected  with  this  University  because  there  were  so  many  officers 
and  men  who  went  forth  to  the  war  who  caught  their  inspiration  within 
the  shadow  of  these  walls;  and  the  annals  of  the  University  will  contain 
no  brighter  page  than  that  which  recounts  the  patriotic  course  which  hei 
alumni  pursued  in  that  war. 

The  immortal  Gen.  Robt.  E.  Lee,  in  addressing  his  soldiers,  said  that 
"duty  is  the  sublimest  word  in  the  English  language."  Students  of  the 
University  of  Tennessee,  let  duty  be  your  watch-word,  and  let  the  lives  and 
the  deeds  of  these  old  and  these  young  men,  whose  names  and  fame  are 
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recorded  here,  be  an  inspiration  to  you  to  do  your  duty  to  this  University, 
to  yourselves  and  to  vour  country,  from  your  youth  to  old  age,  and  if  you 
accomplish  anything  worthy  in  life  never  fear  but  that  a  grateful  country, 
though  sometimes  tardy,  will  at  last  give  you  that  recognition  which  justice 
demands  and  that  though  dead,  your  memories  will  live  green  and  beauti- 
ful in  the  hearts  of  your  countrymen. 

COLLEGE  SONG, 
(Awarded  the  University  of  Tennessee  alumni  association  prize,  June  1901) 
TENNESSEE,  I  LOVE  THEE 
By  Norman  H.  Pitman,  B.  S.,  M.  A.,  '95 

When  hope  mounts  high  in  the  summertime  of  youth, 

And  glory  and  fame  are  the  prize ; 
When  hearts  beat  fast  in  the  search  of  light  and  truth, 

And  the  rainbow  spans  the  Western  skies ; 
We  climb  each  day  to  the  City  on  the  "Hill," 

The  temple  of  knowledge  and  fame 
Our  parched  lips  cool  at  the  clear  and  gushing  rill, 

Where  the  waters  ever  flow  the  same. 

Tennessee,  I  love  thee, 

The  orange  and  the  white ; 
Let  us  sing  one  song  to  the  dear  old  U.  of  T., 
Where  the  lamp  of  learning  gleams  through  the  night. 

In  manhood's  prime,  on  the  battlefield  of  life, 

When  careworn  and  weary  we  toil ; 
When  fate  strikes  hard,  and  the  bitter,  bitter  strife, 

Seems,  alas  !    our  every  hope  to  foil ; 
We  long  once  more  for  the  youth  now  left  behind, 

The  freedom,  the  joy  and  the  glee, 
For,  in  this  world,  we  shall  never,  never  find, 

A  green  hillside  like  old  Tennessee. 

Tennessee,  I  love  thee,  etc. 

When  glory  fades,  and  the  life-light  flickers  low, 

And  shadows  of  death  cast  their  pall ; 
When  footsteps  falter,  and  cheeks  have  lost  their  glow, 

And  the  autumn  twilight  shrouds  us  all ; 
Our  hearts  turn  back  to  the  days  upon  the  "Hill," 

Where,  joyous,  we  strove  for  the  goal; 
Our  fondest  thoughts  at  each  mem'ry  seem  to  thrill, 

And  we  care  not  if  the  billows  roll. 

Tennessee,  I  love  thee,  etc. 
[To  be  sung  to  the  tune  of  "Old  Kentucky  home/'] 
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ACTIONS  OF  THE  BOARD  OF  TRUSTEES 

At  the  semi-annual  meeting  of  the  board  of  trustees  on  February  1, 
1901,  the  experiment  station  was'  reorganized  and  placed  under  the  general 
control  of  the  president  of  the  University,  aided  by  a  committee  of  the 
trustees,  to  be  called  the  "experiment  station  committee,"  instead  of  "board 
of  control"  as  it  was  formerly  called.  According  to  the  new  plan  of  organ- 
ization the  president  is  the  director  of  the  station  and  the  title  of  the  secre- 
tary is  changed  to  that  of  vice-director.  The  other  officers  are  botanist, 
horticulturist,  chemist,  and  librarian.  A.  M.  Soule,  professor  of  agricul- 
ture in  the  University  was  elected  vice-director  of  the  experiment  station. 

At  this  meeting  the  following  resolution  was  adopted : 

"Resolved,  That  the  board  express  its  profound  sorrow  at  the  recent 
death  of  Col.  John  M.  Fleming,  who  was  for  many  years  a  valuable  and 
influential  member  of  this  board,  and  gave  richly  of  his  time  and  thought 
to  the  up-building  of  the  University." 

At  the  meeting  on  March  19,  1901,  the  number  of  free  state  scholar- 
ships in  the  academic  department  was  limited  to  275,  because  the  number 
of  students  applying  for  admission  to  the  University  was  increasing  so 
rapidly  that  the  accommodations  were  inadequate. 

On  March  25,  1901,  the  board  met  on  call  of  the  president  and  upon 
the  recommendation  of  the  faculty  of  the  medical  department,  the  degree 
of  doctor  of  medicine  was  conferred  upon  the  following : 

W.  H.  Adamson,  James  P.  Alexander,  Joseph  Ardenyi,  J.  S.  Beasley. 
J.  W.  H.  Belote,  J.  T.  Black,  A.  A.  Bradley,  Ben  E.  Briscoe.  Chas.  E. 
Brown,  jr.,  Robert  L-  Bushart,  G.  G.  Cannon,  William  A.  Carroll,  T.  H. 
Coke.  M.  M.  DeArman,  B.  L.  Denison,  T.  F.  Dunn.  Jacob  H.  Edwards. 
Jonathan  R.  Edwards,  David  G.  Estes,  H.  D.  Fillmore,  Robert  L.  Griggs. 
George  C.  Grimes,  John  P.  Grisard,  A.  C.  Hayes,  H.  W.  Hetman,  George 
W.  Holt,  J.  A.  Howard,  James  H.  Jernigan,  James  C.  Kelton,  J.  S.  Law- 
son,  James  R.  Major,  John  A.  McCulloch,  J.  W.  McDonald,  G.  W.  McFar- 
ling,  W.  J.  McWaters.  H.  M.  Meredith.  P.  A.  Moore,  J.  R.  Moore.  David  T. 
Muir.  James  H.  Myers,  J.  A.  Phelps.  Chas.  M.  Robinson,  John  F.  Rowland. 
A.  D.  Russell,  W.  H.  Sedgwick,  J.  W.  Simmons,  Thomas  R.  Spangler,  I. 
R.  Storie,  C.  R.  Tanner,  Horace  M.  Taylor,  John  S.  Taylor,  C.  D.  Thomp- 
son, J.  M.  Turner,  W.  F.  Turner,  William  J.  Wall,  H.  C.  Walkup.  Samuel 
White,  J.  M.  Williams,  W.  H.  Whited,  C.  S.  Yarborough.  John  J.  Flake. 
Robert  E.  Foster,  E.  C.  Freeman,  E.  M.  Frey,  James  M.  Graybeal,  W.  H. 
Myers,  D.  P.  Oldham,  F.  H.  Norman,  B.  L.  Ousley,  Arthur  L.  Peacock, 
J.  C.  Brooks,  S.  S.  Hoop,  W.  L.  Arnold,  M.  L.  Johnson,  S.  A.  Street. 

The  president  called  a  meeting  of  the  board  of  trustees  on  May  6,  1901, 
when,  upon  the  recommendation  of  the  faculty  of  the  dental  department, 
it  conferred  the  degree  of  doctor  of  dental  surgery  upon  the  following : 

E.  E.  Brister,  C.  L,  Brittain,  H.  B.  Dunn,  N.  H.  Delap,  W.  G.  Flake. 
O.  W.  Fleming,  P.  F.  Gould.  J.  O.  Hamilton,  J.  W.  Hicks,  B.  J.  Marshall. 
J.  L.  Mosely,  A.  Snow,  G.  C.  Sandusky,  W.  G.  Walker,  P.  A.  Williams. 
W.  S.  Kennedy,  A.  C.  Harper. 

At  the  meeting  on  May  14,  the  age  limit  of  the  women  students  for 
admission  to  the  University  was  reduced  from  17  to  16  years,  and  the  age 
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limit  of  the  men  Students  was  advanced  to  1<>  years,  the  former  to  take 
effect  in  September  1901,  and  the  latter  in  September  L902. 

At  this  meeting  Hon.  S.  K.  Thomas  of  Brownsville,  was  elected  to 
fill  the  vacancy  in  the  hoard  caused  by  the  resignation  of  lion.  Prank  l\ 
Bond,  of  the  ninth  congressional  district. 

At  the  animal  meeting  on  June  L8,  1901,  the  degrees  of  bachelor  of  arts 
and  bachelor  of  science  was  conferred  upon  2'A  persons;  master  of  science 
upon  one  and  bachelor  of  laws  upon  27.  The  names  of  these  persons  ap- 
pear elsewhere  in  this  number  of  the  Record. 

On  July  24,  1901,  the  board  elected,  the  following  members  of  the 
faculty  of  the  medical  department.:  Dr  William  I).  1  laggard,  jr,  professor 
of  gynecology  and  diseases  of  children,  (Dr  Haggard,  jr,  succeeds  Dr  Hag- 
gard, sr.  deceased)  ;  Dr  W.  S.  Noble,  LL.  B.,  professor  of  medical  juris- 
prudence; Dr  J.  P.  Gray,  assistant  to  the  chair  of  physiology;  Oscar  Mc- 
Mnllen,  demonstrator  of  chemistry. 

At  a  meeting  on  October  2,  the  following  members  of  the  facnlty  of 
the  dental  department  were  elected : 

Dr  Hinman  to  the  chair  of  crown  and  bridge  work;  Dr  Larkin  Smith, 
professor  of  histology,  pathology  and  bacteriology;  Thompson  Anderson, 
M.  D.,  director  of  the  laboratory  of  histology,  pathology  and  bacteriology; 
Dr  P.  A.  Williams,  clinical  demonstrator ;  Dr  W.  C.  King,  assistant  to  the 
chair  of  operative  dentistry  and  dental  pathology. 
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By  J.  B.  McBryde,  C.  E.    12mo.   Cloth.   250  pages.    Price  75  cents. 


Instruction  in  agriculture  in  the  public  schools  is  a  recently 
recognized  want.  This  need  is  especially  felt  in  the  South,  where 
three-fourths  of  the  population  is  engaged  in  agricultural  pursuits, 
and  where  the  few  schools  which  furnish  instruction  in  agriculture 
are  attended  by  only  one  person  in  every  ten  thousand  of  the  rural 
population. 

This  little  book  is  the  beginning  of  an  effort  to  supply  this 
want.  It  presents  in  simple  language  some  of  the  more  important 
principles  of  agriculture.  It  treats  of  climate,  plants,  soils,  manures, 
farm  crops,  animal  production,  birds,  forestry,  and  roads.  It  is  an 
outline  of  first  principles,  not  a  mass  of  details,  and  can  be  under- 
stood without  any  previous  knowledge  of  agriculture. 

"I  consider  it  by  far  the  best  work  of  the  kind  I  have  ever 
seen.  It  is  invaluable  for  practical  farmers.  .  .  .  The  two 
chapters  devoted  to  hay  and  stock  feeding,  if  universally  followed, 
would  be  annually  worth  thousands  of  dollars  to  the  farmers  of 
Virginia  alone.  The  style  of  the  book  is  delightful.  I  had  no  idea 
such  a  commonplace  subject  could  be  made  so  attractive." — D.  M. 
Cloyd,  Dublin,  Va. 

"Mr.  McBryde  has  accomplished  much  in  an  admirable  man- 
ner in  his  brief  work  on  agriculture.  His  book  is  not  a  primer, 
but  a  text-book  that  deals  with  the  subjects  involved  in  concise,  crisp 
terms,  easily  understood,  and  will  be  of  great  value  in  the  hands  of 
farmers  and  school  children.  Compared  with  books  we  have  seen 
of  like  scope  this  outranks  them  all,  and  if  it  could  be  used  in  public 
schools,  would  not  only  broaden  the  mind  of  the  community  at 
large  concerning  rural  matters,  but  make  the  teaching  of  agriculture 
in  colleges  a  far  easier  and  more  satisfactory  undertaking." — D.  O. 
Nourse,  Professor  of  Agriculture,  Virginia  Polytechnic  Institute, 
Blacksburg,  Va. 
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EVENTS  IN  THE  HISTORY  OF  THE  UNIVERSITY 
SINCE  UNIVERSITY  DAY  1902 


On  April  7,  1902,  the  fifth  annual  University  Day  was  cele- 
brated, and  the  audience  assembled  on  that  occasion  gave  evidence, 
by  its  size  and  appreciation,  of  the  interest  of  the  people  in  the 
movements  of  the  University.  The  features  of  greatest  interest 
were  the  address  "The  Battle  of  Guilford  Court  House"  by  Col. 
J.  B.  Killebrew,  which  is  given  in  its  entirety  in  this  number  of  the 
Record,  and  the  presentation  to  the  University  of  a  portrait  of  Dr. 
William  B.  Reese,  president  of  this  institution  from  1850  to  1858. 

Col.  Killebrew  gave  a  detailed  and  accurate  account  of  the 
famous  battle,  and,  in  tracing  its  influence  in  the  history  of  our 
country,  impressed  upon  his  listeners  the  importance  of  this  con- 
flict. The  address  was  pronounced  by  many  as  an  effort  of  rare 
historical  value,  and  so  impressed  were  the  Trustees  with  its  qual- 
ity that  at  a  meeting  held  in  the  afternoon  they  gave  the  speaker  a 
unanimous  vote  of  thanks.  Judge  O.  P.  Temple  presented  the 
portrait  of  Dr.  Reese.  As  a  personal  friend  of  this  former  presi- 
dent of  the  University,  the  speaker  was  able  to  give  a  very  inter- 
esting account  of  the  life  and  works  of  the  educator,  a  fact  evi- 
dently appreciated  by  the  audience,  for  the  closest  attention  was 
given  to  Judge  Temple's  eloquent  words.  The  portrait  is  the  work 
of  Mr.  Lloyd  Branson,  of  Knoxville. 

In  introducing  Judge  Temple,  Dr.  Dabney  took  occasion  to 
mention  the  increased  interest  in  University  affairs,  as  evidenced 
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in  the  recently  expressed  intention  of  three  gentlemen  to  endow 
scholarships  and  also  in  the  encouragement  received  in  the  effort 
to  secure  a  $10,000  loan  fund  for  needy  students. 


One  of  the  most  important  events  in  the  history  of  the  Uni- 
versity and  of  southern  education  in  general  was  the  visit  of  the 
"Ogden"  party  of  New  York.  This  distinguished  body  of  mil- 
lionaires, educators,  and  philanthropists,  organized  for  the  pur- 
pose of  arousing  interest  and  lending  assistance  in  the  efforts  of 
the  South  to  raise  her  standard  of  education,  made  a  visit  to  the 
principal  centres  of  the  Southern  States  and  personally  inspected 
the  methods  in  vogue  and  talked  with  educators  concerning  the 
crying  needs  of  this  section. 

On  April  20  these  gentlemen  reached  Knoxville.  A  large 
committee  of  citizens  met  them  at  the  train,  and,  after  viewing 
the  scenery  from  the  Tennessee  River  bridge,  the  entire  party  drove 
to  the  University  campus,  where  the  battalion  of  cadets  gave  them 
a  military  reception  and  an  exhibition  drill.  After  the  buildings 
of  the  institution  had  been  inspected,  a  reception  was  held  in 
Science  Hall.  Dr.  T.  W.  Jordan,  dean  of  the  University,  made  a 
speech  of  welcome  which  was  a  happy  mixture  of  humor  and  com- 
mon sense  and  in  which  he  assured  the  visitors  that,  although 
much  raw  material  is  in  our  hills,  "the  best  raw  material  is  walking 
round  on  top  of  the  hills." 

After  an  address  of  welcome  by  a  representative  of  the  student 
body,  Mr.  Robt.  C.  Ogden,  who  was  at  the  head  of  the  party,  spoke. 
He  briefly  outlined  the  cause,  the  need,  and  the  progress  of  the 
Southern  Education  movement,  and  closed  with  an  appeal  for  co- 
operation. Other  members  who  made  addresses  were  W.  H.  Bald- 
win, George  Foster  Peabody  and  Dr.  Buttrick. 

At  6  :30  p.  m.  a  banquet  was  served  in  the  city  at  the  Woman's 
Building,  and  with  Dr.  Dabney  as  presiding  officer  and  Mr.  Ed- 
ward T.  Sanford  as  toast-master,  the  occasion  was  one  of  bril- 
liancy and  good  fellowship.  It  was  at  this  meeting  that  Mr.  Ogden 
made  the  statement  that  this  movement  did  not  originate  in  the 
North,  but  was  proposed  by  a  gentleman  in  the  South  and  was 
largely  brought  into  working  order  at  various  southern  educa- 
tional assemblies.  Among  the  other  speakers  were  Hon.  Joshua 
W.  Caldwell,  Dr.  John  G.  Brooks,  Dr.  Felix  Adler,  and  Dr.  Geo. 
F.  Mellen. 
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Although  the  party  spent  but  a  few  hours  in  Knoxville,  they 
aroused  in  that  short  time  an  enthusiasm  and  interest  which  will 
be  of  lasting  benefit  to  this  section.  They  expressed  surprise  at 
the  magnitude  of  the  work  being  done  in  both  the  white  and  the 
colored  departments  of  the  University  and  especially  that  in  the 
mechanical  and  agricultural  courses. 


The  second  annual  June  Jubilee,  an  athletic,  theatrical,  and 
general  social  event>organized  and  conducted  by  the  student  body, 
occurred  on  Saturday,  May  31.  As  a  humorous  and  highly  en- 
tertaining exhibition,  the  affair  was  very  successful,  while  finan- 
cially it  proved  a  source  of  great  aid  to  athletic  matters. 


From  June  15  to  June  17  inclusive,  the  95th  commence- 
ment exercises  of  the  University  were  held.  As  the  audiences  were 
extremely  large  and  as  the  speakers  were  men  of  national  reputa- 
tion, it  is  considered  that  the  occasion  was  the  most  interesting 
and  most  successful  of  its  kind  in  the  history  of  the  institution. 

The  baccalaureate  sermon  was  delivered  Sunday  night  by 
Rev.  Edgar  Gardner  Murphy,  executive  secretary  of  the  Southern 
Education  Board,  and  was  eminently  practical  and  inspiring. 

Mr.  Murphy,  taking  as  his  text  the  words,  "Every  man  unto 
his  inheritance,"  discussed  the  double  aspect  of  life ;  its  solidarity 
and  its  individuality.  Life  is  an  inheritance  brought  down  to  us 
through  the  toil  and  suffering  of  past  generations ;  but  its  wealth 
of  opportunities,  interests,  and  joys  are  ours,  not  arbitrarily  or  ac- 
cidentally, but  by  natal,  elementary,  and  essential  right.  However, 
we  are  born  to  such  possessions  only  that  we  may  further  enrich 
them  and  pass  them  on  to  the  generations  which  follow  us.  "The 
possession  must  be  repossessed." 

With  these  facts  before  us,  we  are  in  duty  bound  to  throw 
into  our  work  all  the  manhood,  all  the  knowledge,  all  the  integrity, 
all  the  love  which  we  possess.  Therefore  prepare  with  diligence. 
Know  your  subject.  Knowledge  ever  repays  its  owner,  and  the 
history  of  the  world  proves  that  this  knowledge  united  to  earnest- 
ness and  sincerity  has  caused  all  progress.  For  this  reason  it  be- 
hooves the  man  who  seeks  success  to  "keep  in  touch  with  the  great 
prevailing  and  effective  sincerities  of  these  social  movements" 
which  at  all  times  are  running  the  race  of  man. 
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Man  must  be  true  to  man.  Soul,  more  than  surroundings,  is 
the  ultimate  factor  in  all  changes,  while  love  must  rule  us  ever  in 
this  continual  changing  of  possessions.  With  such  fidelity  of  pur- 
pose in  us,  we  shall  be  able  to  realize  more  fully  the  meaning  of 
repossession  and  its  duties. 

On  Monday  morning  the  Triplett  Memorial  exercises  took 
place,  and  the  following  program  was  rendered : 

Prayer  by  Dr.  J.  H.  Frazee. 

Song  by  University  Glee  Club. 

Memorial  Address  by  Capt.  William  Rule. 

Address — Presenting  the  Tablet  to  the  University,  by  Capt.  William 
'  Rule. 

Acceptance  of  the  Tablet  in  behalf  of  the  University  by  President 
Chas.  W.  Dabney. 

Song  by  University  Glee  Club. 
Taps  by  Mr.  William  A.  Knabe. 
Benediction  by  Dr.  Frazee. 

This  service  was  in  memory  of  Lieutenant  Robert  Triplett  of 
the  Third  Tennessee  Regiment,  a  former  student  of  the  University, 
who  died  in  the  army  during  the  Spanish-American  war,  and  the 
tablet  in  his  honor  is  a  gift  of  his  family.  Capt.  Rule's  speech 
was  affecting,  while  the  exercises  as  a  whole  were  most  solemn 
and  impressive.  Capt.  Rule's  address  appears  in  full  in  this  num- 
ber of  the  Record.  Immediately  after  this  occurred  the  initiation 
of  members  into  the  honorary  fraternity,  Phi  Kappa  Phi. 

Always  one  of  the  most  interesting  features  of  Commence- 
ment is  the  Class  Day  program  as  given  by  the  representatives  of 
the  academic  and  law  departments,  and  this  year  the  wit  and  gen- 
eral excellence  of  the  papers  and  poems,  made  the  occasion  perhaps 
superior  to  the  usual  standard.   The  exercises  were  as  follows : 

Academic  Law 

Miss  Mary  Margaret  Shea  ....  Class  Prophecy  S.  A.  Price 

Miss  Mary  Moore  Kellar  Class  History  H.  R.  Ryder 

W.  J.  Donaldson   Class  Poem  J.  W.  McGlathery 

Monday  night  was  set  aside  for  the  literary  societies,  and  the 
entertainment  given  at  the  meeting  was  both  interesting  and  valu- 
able as  a  specimen  of  work  voluntarily  undertaken  by  the  students 
themselves.  Mr.  B.  F.  Capell  of  the  Philomathesian  Society,  pre- 
sided, and  after  an  address  of  welcome  by  him,  the  following  pro- 
gram was  rendered: 

Song  by  the  University  Glee  Club. 
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Oration — Eagles  of  Might  and  Angels  of  Mercy — J.  W.  Bachman,  Chi 
Delta. 

Declamation — Tommie's  Prayer — Leo  Goodman,  Philomathesian. 
Reading  of  the  "Barbarian" — Miss  Shea,  Barbara  Blount. 
Song  by  the  University  Glee  Club. 

Oration — Law  and  Lawyers — G.  M.  Peterson,  McKinney  Club. 
Declamation — The  Death-bed  of  Benedict  Arnold — Joseph  Grim,  Chi 
Delta. 

Oration — An  Ideal  Business  Man — W.  M.  Cox,  Philomathesian. 
Reading  of  the  "Star"  and  the  "Crescent,"  W.  W.  Berry,  Chi  Delta. 
Song  by  the  University  Glee  Club. 
Delivery  of  Diplomas — Judge  H.  H.  Ingersoll. 
Presentation  of  Society  medals. 
Presentation  of  U.  T.  Magazine  medals. 
The  recipients  of  medals  were : 

Chi  Delta. 

John  W.  Bachman  Orator  

Hugh  M.  Tate  Declaimer  

Hugh  M.  Tate  Debater  

Robt.  S.  Young  Improvement  in  Debate 

MAGAZINE  MEDALS 

Frank  Darnall,  best  Essay  and  best  Poem. 
P.  H.  Cornick,  best  Story. 

The  most  important  portion  of  the  Commencement  was  that 
taking  place  on  Tuesday  morning;  for  at  this  time  the  diplomas 
were  presented,  an  address  was  delivered  by  Dr.  Edwin  Ander- 
son Alderman,  president  of  Tulane  University,  and  orations  were 
spoken  by  representatives  of  the  academic  and  law  graduates. 
President  Dabney  in  his  annual  announcement  spoke  of  the  growth 
of  the  University,  with  its  membership  of  618  students,  and  of  the 
urgent  needs  of  the  institution,  such  as  larger  buildings,  an  audi- 
torium, scholarships,  instructorships,  and  a  loan  fund,  and  in  con- 
clusion emphasized  the  distressing  lack  of  high  schools  in  the  rural 
districts  of  the  South. 

Then  followed  the  addresses  of  the  class  representatives : 

Academic — Thomas  Turley  Rankin,  of  Jasper.    The  Education  of  the  Com- 
mon People. 

Thomas    Garland    Odell,    valedictorian,    of    Water    Valley,  Miss. 
European  Feeling  Toward  the  United  States. 
Law — John  Minnis  Thornburg,  of   Knoxville.    Our   Heritage   and  Our 
Duty. 

The  address  by  Dr.  Alderman  was  a  masterly  effort,  pro- 
nounced by  a  prominent  editor  as  "equal  to  months  of  education  in 


Philomathesian. 
.  Samuel  H.  Price 
.  . .  Leo  Goodman 
Clifford  V.  Peery 
.  . .  Leo  Goodman 
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the  schools  along  the  lines  treated. "  The  speaker  referred  to  the 
impressiveness  of  such  an  occasion — the  starting  forth  of  a  young 
man.  In  his  opinion,  graduates  of  today  are  particularly  fortu- 
nate ;  for  at  no  time  previous  has  there  been  so  little  sectional  feel- 
ing and  so  much  nationalism ;  and  under  such  circumstances  the 
man  of  advantages  has  a  magnitude  of  peculiar  opportunities. 

The  old  system  of  the  South,  although  producing  a  high  type 
of  cultured  life,  arrested  imagination,  branded  labor,  and  set  a 
badge  of  dishonor  upon  the  public  school,  and  in  the  end  brought 
ruin.  But  that  has  passed  away.  The  chastening  processes  of  the 
past  third  of  a  century  have  created  industries,  aroused  commer- 
cialism, and  made  "everybody  dirty  and  happy."  The  duty  of  the 
educated  is  that  of  bringing  culture  into  the  movement.  Fortu- 
nately the  South  is  no  longer  leader-ridden,  but  on  the  contrary  its 
representatives  are  of  a  new  order — men  who  have  gained  educa- 
tion through  hardships  and  whom  strife  has  "toughened  and  given 
a  certain  fineness  of  spirit." 

Dr.  Alderman  advised  his  hearers  to  stop  talking  about  the 
South,  and  to  go  to  work  and  maintain  their  interest  in  politics. 
The  graduates  were  warned  against  becoming  political  bosses,  but 
were  urged  to  strive  at  all  times  to  be  improvers  of  society.  In 
closing  he  reminded  the  students  that  their  diplomas  are  tickets 
into  the  world  of  action  and  that,  as  only  one  man  in  many  thou- 
sand is  so  fortunate,  such  persons  should  consider  it  a  duty  to  right 
those  wrongs  which  inevitably  arise  in  our  rapid  industrial  devel- 
opment. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  address  the  winners  of  the  various 
prizes  were  announced. 

In  the  academic  department,  by  the  dean — Faculty  scholarships,  awarded 
for  the  highest  standing  in  the  freshman  class  to  Miss  Jeannette  Buquo, 
of  Chattanooga,  Tenn. ;  sophomore  class,  B.  E.  Schmitt,  of  Knoxville, 
Tenn. ;  junior  class,  W.  Keeble,  of  Halls,  Tenn. 

Allan  prize  medal  in  Mathematics — B.  E.  Schmitt,  of  Knoxville,  Tenn. 

In  the  law  department,  by  the  dean — Faculty  scholarships,  awarded  for 
the  highest  standing  in  the  junior  law  class  to  Geo.  Alban,  of  Memphis, 
Tenn. 

Second  faculty  prize  to  W.  J.  Donaldson,  of  Morristown,  Tenn. 
Edward  Thompson  Company  prize — T.  E.  Becker,  of  Forsyth,  Mon. 

The  conferring  of  degrees  followed.  The  following  list  will 
show  that  the  number  was  unusually  large : 
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GRADUATES 
ACADEMIC  DEPARTMENT 
WITH  BACHELOR'S  DEGREE 

Jessie  Bondurant,  of  Knoxville,  Term.,  Bachelor  of  Science. 

Thesis :    Wordsworth  as  an  Innovator. 
Frank  Marion  Brockman,  of  Louisville,  Ky.,  Bachelor  of  Science. 

Thesis :    Investigations  in  X-Ray  Work. 
William  Allen  Wheeler  Carden,   of   Andersonville,   Tenn.,   Bachelor  of 
Science. 

Thesis :    Revenues  for  Public  Schools  in  Tennessee. 
Katherine  Waller  Carson,  of  Knoxville,  Tenn.,  Bachelor  of  Arts. 

Thesis :  A  Critical  Sketch  of  Tennyson's  "Idylls  of  the  King." 
Ernest  Kerr  Churchwell,  of  Savannah,  Tenn.,  Bachelor  of  Science. 

Thesis :    The  Letters  of  John  C.  Calhoun. 
Charles  Frederick  Dallas,  of  Knoxville,  Tenn.,  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Me- 
chanical Engineering. 
Thesis :    Traveling  Cranes. 
William  Jay  Donaldson,  of  Morristown,  Tenn.,  Bachelor  of  Arts. 

Thesis  :    The  "Personal  Liberty"  Laws  passed  by  the  Northern  States 
before  the  Civil  War. 
Henry  Frederick  Easter,  of  Knoxville,  Tenn.,  Bachelor  of  Arts. 

Thesis :    The  Letters  of  Phineas  Bond. 
Thomas  Livingston  Gibson,  of  Stanton,  Tenn.,  Bachelor  of  Arts. 

Thesis :  A  Classification  of  Greek  Infinitives  in  Lucian's  Timon. 
William  Cooper  Heifer,  of  Knoxville,  Tenn.,  Pharmaceutical  Chemist. 

Thesis :    The  Assay  of  Sweet  Spirits  of  Nitre. 
Frank  Watkins  Jarnagin,  of  Jefferson  City,  Tenn.,  Bachelor  of  Science  in 
the  Agricultural  Science  course. 
Thesis :    The  Condition  of  the  Public  Schools  in  four  Tennessee  Coun- 
ties— Cocke,  Grainger,  Hamblen  and  Jefferson. 
Mary  Moore  Keller,  of  Knoxville,  Tenn.,  Bachelor  of  Science. 

Thesis :    A  Comparison  of  the  Holy  Grail  Legend  in   Mallory  and 
Tennyson. 

Ralph  Wilcox  Kingman,  of  Cleveland,  Ohio,  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Civil 
Engineering. 

Thesis :  The  Design  of  a  Movable  Dam  to  Sustain  a  twelve  foot  Head. 
Mary  Lee,  of  Knoxville,  Tenn.,  Bachelor  of  Science. 

Thesis  :    Shelley's  Lyrical  Poetry. 
Matilda  McGrann,  of  Memphis,  Tenn.,  Bachelor  of  Arts. 

Thesis  :    The  Personality  of  Milton  as  shown  in  his  Works. 
James  Walter  Moffat,  of  Rives,  Tenn.,  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Civil  En- 
gineering. 

Thesis :    Design  of  a  Machine  for  Making  Cement  Briquettes. 
David  Edward  Moore,  of  Tusculum,  Tenn.,  Bachelor  of  Arts. 
Thesis :    The  Indefinite  Pronoun  in  Lucian. 
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James  Thomas  Moran,  of  Tracy  City,  Term.,  Pharmaceutical  Chemist. 

Thesis :    A  Research  of  Podophyllum  Peltatum. 
Horace  Wilson  Morelock,  of  Cleveland,  Tenn.,  Bachelor  of  Arts. 

Thesis :    The  Congress  of  Vienna,  1815. 
Thomas  Garland  Odell,  of  Water  Valley,  Miss.,  Bachelor  of  Science  in 
Electrical  Engineering. 

Thesis  :    A  Study  of  the  Magnetization  of  Sheet  Iron. 
Clifford  VanBuren  Peery,  of  Swan  Bluff,  Tenn.,  Bachelor  of  Arts. 

Thesis :    The  Proposed  Genet-Clark  Expedition  against  Louisiana  in 
1793. 

Ailsie  Kyle  Powel,  of  Rogersville,  Tenn.,  Bachelor  of  Science. 

Thesis :    Shakespeare's  Women. 
Theodore  Newton  Powell,  of  Westel,  Tenn.,  Bachelor  of  Science  in  the 
Chemical  course. 
Thesis  :    Some  Coking  Coals  of  Cumberland  County. 
Thomas  Turley  Rankin,  of  Jasper,  Tenn.,  Bachelor  of  Arts. 

Thesis :    The  Diplomatic  Correspondence  Leading  into  the  Spanish- 
American  War. 

Mary  Margaret  Shea,  of  Memphis,  Tenn.,  Bachelor  of  Arts. 

Thesis :    A  Critical  Study  of  Lord  Byron's  Works. 
William  Henry  Sienknecht,  of  Oliver  Springs,  Tenn.,  Bachelor  of  Science 
in  Civil  Engineering.  * 

Thesis:    The  Design  of  a  Lift  Lock  for  a  Movable  Dam  at  the  Seven 
Islands  Shoals,  French  Broad  River. 
Charles  Henry  Smith,  of  Knoxville,  Tenn.,  Bachelor  of  Arts. 

Thesis:    Moliere's  and  Fenelon's  Ideas  of  Female  Education  in  the 
Times  of  Louis  XIV. 
John  Kindrick  Tarwater,  of  Rockwood,  Tenn.,  Bachelor  of  Science. 

Thesis :    The  Recognition  of  Belligerency. 
Hugh  McCall  Tate,  of  Morristown,  Tenn.,  Bachelor  of  Arts. 

Thesis:    The  Trial  of  Aaron  Burr. 
Robert  Maurice  Williamson,  of  Milan,  Tenn.,  Bachelor  of  Arts. 

Thesis:    An  Analytic  Study  of  Coals  Handled  in  this  Market. 
Robert  Maurice  White,  of  McKenzie,  Tenn.,  Bachelor  of  Arts. 

Thesis :    The  Relation  of  Cohiers  to  the  French  Revolution. 

WITH  MASTER'S  DEGREE 

Charles  Gottlieb  Schenk,  (B.  S.  University  of  Tennessee,  1900),  of  Knox- 
ville, Tenn.,  Master  of  Science  in  Chemical  course. 
Thesis :    Methods  of  Analyses  used  in  the  U.  S.  Government  Nutrition 
Investigation  at  the  University  of  Tennessee. 

LAW  DEPARTMENT 

Thomas  Carl  Allin,  of  Chattanooga,  Tenn. 
Frank  Eversol  Becker,  of  Forsyth,  Montana. 
Abraham  Cohn,  of  Memphis,  Tenn. 
William  Hiram  Courtright,  of  Genessee,  Pa. 
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James  Thaddeus  Cox,  of  Appleton,  Tenn. 
William  Madison  Cox,  of  Louisville,  Tenn. 
James  William  McGlathery,  of  Paducah,  Ky. 
Guy  Melvin  Peterson,  of  Jamestown,  N.  Y. 
Samuel  Walter  Price,  of  Johnson  City,  Tenn. 
Harry  Raymond  Ryder,  of  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
John  Minnis  Thornburgh,  of  Knoxville,  Tenn. 
Frank  Allen  Young,  of  Newark,  Ohio. 
William  York,  of  Huntsville,  Tenn. 

The  principal  feature  of  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Alumni 
Association  on  Tuesday  evening  was  the  address  of  Hon.  Sam 
Epps  Young,  B.  A.,  '78.  In  his  discussion  of  the  theme  "Am  I  My 
Brother's  Keeper?"  the  speaker  impressed  the  point  that  ignorance 
upon  this  subject  had  prevailed  until  the  coming  of  Christ  and 
that  some  of  the  ignorance  is  to  be  found  to  this  day.  And  yet  the 
Savior  answered  the  question  clearly  when  he  stretched  forth  his 
hand  toward  his  disciples  and  said,  "Behold  my  mother  and  my 
brethren."  That  this  principle  has  stamped  itself  into  the  hearts 
of  all  civilized  nations  has  been  shown  in  recent  years  when  all  the 
world  strove  to  free  Greece  from  the  cruel  hand  of  Turkey  and 
at  a  much  later  date  when  the  Boxers  of  China  were  taught  to 
know  the  bond  of  fellowship  existing  among  the  nationalities  of 
the  globe. 

Union  of  effort,  continued  the  speaker,  is  the  very  genius  of 
modern  civilization.  As  a  result  of  this  spirit,  great  combinations 
of  both  capital  and  labor  have  come  and  are  here  to  stay.  And 
yet,  though  at  present  seemingly  hurtful,  they  will  at  length  be  but 
another  example  of  the  power  and  usefulness  of  the  brotherhood  of 
mankind,  and,  if  guarded  with  patriotic  carefulness,  will  prove, 
not  an  injury,  but  a  source  of  vast  benefit. 

Turning  from  this  more  general  view  of  brotherhood  to  a 
more  special  and  limited  field,  Mr.  Young  spoke  of  the  union  ex- 
isting among  the  8,000  ex-students  of  the  University  of  Tennessee. 
The  latent  power  of  this  army  might  do  wonderful  things.  Ten- 
nessee has  been  liberal  to  her  deaf,  her  dumb,  her  blind,  her  insane, 
her  helpless,  and  her  soldiers.  If  these  8,000  men  demand  it,  will 
not  the  state  be  liberal  to  its  university?  The  great  men  of  this 
nation,  as  a  rule,  come  from  the  ranks  of  the  poor,  but  yet,  if  the 
poor  be  not  given  opportunity,  they  remain  a  hindrance  and  a  dis- 
grace. "If  the  great  God  who  made  the  heavens  and  the  earth  can 
give  in  death  his  only  son,  the  heir  of  all  creation,  for  the  poor  of 
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the  earth,  why  can  you  not,  O  Tennessee,  give  something  in  sacri- 
fice, even  for  the  education  of  your  poor  children  ?" 

The  state  works  to  keep  its  taxes  down,  while  its  children  can 
not  read  and  write.  Yet  any  commonwealth  can  become  great  only 
by  having  that  product  of  educational  influence — great  men  and 
great  women.  Our  ignorance  is  cursing  us ;  it  is  making  us  poor ; 
it  will  make  us  the  laughing  stock  of  the  nation.  Mr.  Young  closed 
with  a  fervent  appeal  to  all  to  strive  on  in  this  noble  work. 

After  a  short  and  forceful  address  by  Col.  S.  S.  Scott  of 
Auburn,  Ala.,  the  election  of  officers  occurred,  the  choice  being  as 
follows :  President,  J.  W.  Caldwell ;  First  Vice-President,  W.  B. 
Lockett ;  Second  Vice-President,  Thomas  Collier ;  Secretary,  T.  D. 
Morris ;  Corresponding  Secretary,  J.  D.  Hoskins ;  Treasurer,  J. 
Pike  Powers,  jr. ;  Members  of  the  Executive  Committee,  E.  T. 
Sanford  and  J.  W.  Welcker.  The  banquet  which  succeeded  this 
election  was  one  of  great  joviality  and  was  more  largely  attended, 
especially  by  the  older  alumni,  than  any  previous  occasion.  John 
H.  Frantz,  Esq.,  was  toast-master  and  the  following  was  the  pro- 
gram : 

"The  University  of  Tennessee" — Edward  Terry  Sanford,  '83. 
"Our  Alumni  as  Teachers" — Philander  Priestly  Claxton,  '82. 
"Lawyers  of  the  University  of  Tennessee" — James  Grant  Johnson,  1901. 
"Our  Alumnae" — Blanche  Virginia  Perry,  1900. 
"The  Class  of  1902"— Hugh  McCall  Tate,  1902. 

On  June  the  19th  the  largest  Summer  School  ever  held  in  the 
South  opened  at  the  University.  Students  were  present  from  every 
state  in  the  South  and  also  from  Illinois,  Iowa,  Missouri,  Ohio, 
Pennsylvania,  West  Virginia,  Oklahoma,  and  Indian  Territory, 
while  the  daily  attendance  varied  from  1,800  to  2,500.  In  the 
faculty  which  numbered  50  were  some  of  the  most  prominent 
educators  in  America;  the  special  lectures  were  of  the  very  best 
talent  obtainable;  and  the  variety  of  subjects  and  methods  taught 
surpassed  that  of  any  other  educational  venture  ever  attempted  in 
the  South. 
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THE  BATTLE  OF  GUILFORD  COURT  HOUSE 

(An  address  delivered  on  "University  Day,"  April  7,  1902,  by  Col.  J.  B.  Killebrew, 
of  Nashville,  Tenn.,  before  Trustees,  Faculty,  Alumni,  Students  and  friends  of  the 
University  of  Tennessee.) 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen: 

One  hundred  and  twenty-one  years  ago  on  the  15  of  March  last  the 
battle  of  Guilford  Court  House  was  fought  in  Guilford  county,  North  Caro 
lina,  six  miles  north  of  the  present  town  of  Greensboro,  between  the  British 
forces  commanded  by  Lord  Cornwallis  and  the  American  forces  commanded 
by  Gen.  Greene. 

In  order  to  present  to  your  minds  a  clear  understanding  of  this  battle 
and  to  invest  it  with  a  proper  setting,  I  must  go  back  a  few  months  and 
trace  briefly  the  course  of  events  that  moulded  the  condition  of  affairs  which 
brought  on  the  battle — a  battle  which  in  its  consequences,  led  to  the  termi- 
nation of  the  long  struggle  between  the  colonies  and  the  mother  country, 
securing  for  the  former  all  the  blessings  of  a  free  and  stable  government, 
and  forcing  the  latter  to  surrender  the  most  splendid  jewel  in  her  imperial 
crown. 

The  surrender  of  Gen.  Lincoln  with  6,000  men  at  Charleston,  South 
Carolina,  May  12,  1780,  left  the  American  forces  of  the  Southern  department 
without  a  general.  Washington  recommended  Gen.  Greene  for  the  place ; 
but  Congress,  having  become  incensed  with  Greene  because  of  his  severe 
arraignment  of  a  new  law  regulating  the  commissary  department,  of  which 
he  was  chief,  appointed  Gen.  Gates,  the  hero  of  Saratoga,  to  take  command. 
Gates  was  totally  unfit  for  the  position.  That  old  cynic,  Charles  Lee,  who 
had  no  love  for  Washington  or  any  other  American  officer  after  the  battle 
of  Monmouth  where  Washington  severely  upbraided  him  on  the  field  of 
battle  for  cowardice,  warned  Gates  that  his  "northern  laurels  would  turn  to 
southern  willows."   His  prediction  was  shortly  verified. 

Sir  Henry  Clinton  returned  to  New  York  and  Lord  Cornwallis  was 
placed  in  command  of  the  British  forces  in  the  South.  He  established  his 
grand  depot  for  military  supplies  at  Camden,  South  Carolina,  a  small  vil- 
lage on  the  Wateree  River  near  the  center  of  the  state  and  about  110  miles 
from  Charleston.  Lord  Rawdon  was  placed  in  charge.  Cornwallis  de- 
termined to  remain  in  Charleston  until  the  summer  heats  were  over  and  the 
harvests  were  gathered  and  threshed.  When  Sir  Henry  Clinton  left  for  New 
York  he  fully  believed  the  war  in  the  South  was  over ;  that  the  rebels  were 
conquered,  and  he  determined  to  exact  military  duty  of  all  Carolinians  of 
suitable  age.  This  stirred  the  bitterest  opposition  of  the  Americans  and 
raised  a  perfect  hornet's  nest.  If  they  had  to  fight  at  all  they  would  fight 
for  liberty  and  self-government.  The  old  game-cock,  Sumter,  after  the 
surrender  of  Lincoln,  having  taken  refuge  in  the  Savannahs  surrounded  by 
swamps  and  canebrakes,  soon  emerged  with  600  followers  and  struck  heavy 
blows  on  all  foraging  and  recruiting  parties  within  reach  of  him.  Of 
weapons,  they  had  scarcely  any  to  begin  with,  but  in  a  few  weeks  they  were 
liberally  supplied  by  their  captured  prisoners  or  slain  enemies. 

On  July  25,  1780,  Gen.  Gates  arrived  at  the  American  camp  on  Deep 
River  in  North  Carolina.  He  found  that  DeKalb's  division  of  the  army 
had  been  detained  at  that  place  for  want  of  provisions.  Gates  ordered  De- 
Kalb  to  move  at  once  on  the  direct  road  to  Camden.    It  was  another  "On 
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to  Richmond"  order.  The  route  led  through  a  desolate  region  of  sand  hills, 
swamps  and  pine  barrens.  The  troops  had  nothing  to  subsist  upon  but  lean 
cattle,  berries,  green  corn  and  unripe  fruits.  With  such  a  poor  commissary- 
many  of  them  fell  by  the  wayside,  the  victims  of  indigestion  and  dysentery. 
Gates  was  joined  beyond  the  Peedee  River  by  a  few  Virginia  regulars,  who 
had  remained  in  the  country  since  the  fall  of  Charleston,  sometimes  hiding, 
sometimes  falling  on  detached  parties  of  the  enemy,  and  sometimes  being 
hard  pressed  for  provisions.  He  was  also  joined  by  some  North  Carolina 
militia  under  Gen.  Caswell.  By  August  13  the  Americans  had  reached 
Clermont,  12  miles  from  Camden,  where  they  were  reinforced  by  700  Vir- 
ginia militia  under  Gen.  Edward  Stevens.  Meanwhile  Lord  Cornwallis 
came  up  from  Charleston  and  assumed  command  of  all  the  forces  at  Cam- 
den. Of  Cornwallis'  presence  Gates  was  totally  ignorant.  He  took  up  his 
line  of  march  from  Clermont  to  Camden,  and  the  same  afternoon  Lord 
Cornwallis  started  from  Camden  in  pursuit  of  Gates.  They  met  a  little 
after  midnight  some  seven  miles  from  Camden  and  between  that  place  and 
Clermont.  A  sharp  skirmish  ensued  in  which  both  armies  suffered  some 
losses.  Gates  found  that  he  had  miscalculated  the  strength  of  Rawdon's 
forces.  DeKalb,  the  most  conservative  of  the  commanders  under  Gates, 
was  for  retreating  to  Clermont.  Gen.  Stevens,  however,  said  it  was  too 
late  to  do  anything  but  fight,  and  fight  they  did ;  but  it  resulted  in  a  most 
disastrous  defeat  for  the  Americans.  DeKalb  was  mortally  wounded.  The 
militia  threw  down  their  muskets  and  fled  in  terror  from  the  pursuit  of 
Tarleton's  cavalry.  There  was  no  rallying  among  them  but  the  regulars 
stood  their  ground  manfully  and  bore  the  brunt  of  the  battle.  Col.  Gunby 
with  the  first  Marylanders  fought  desperately.  Though  often  driven  back, 
they  quickly  rallied  and  even  withstood  the  charge  of  the  bayonet  until 
Tarleton  with  his  cavalry  bore  down  upon  their  flanks  with  resistless  im- 
petuosity. This  threw  them  into  confusion  and  drove  them  into  the  swamps 
where  the  cavalry  could  not  follow. 

The  result  of  this  battle,  as  Charles  Lee  had  predicted,  withered  the 
laurels  of  Gates  and  turned  them  into  "southern  willows."  Gates  first  went 
to  Charlotte  and  then  to  Hillsboro,  where  he  gathered  the  fragments  of  his 
wrecked  army,  which  altogether  did  not  exceed  1400  men.  Hillsboro  was 
distant  180  miles  from  Camden.  His  men  arrived  at  that  place,  gloomy, 
dispirited,  and  dismayed.  They  were  without  pay,  without  provisions,  and 
without  tents.  They  had  suffered  the  greatest  deprivations  during  their 
hasty  retreat  and  had  lost  all  confidence  and  many  of  them  even  respect  for 
Gates.  Some  of  his  officers  did  not  hesitate  to  treat  him  with  disdain.  Gov. 
Nash  of  North  Carolina  ordered  out  the  militia  and  did  everything  in  his 
power  to  relieve  the  dreadful  situation. 

After  this  defeat  Cornwallis  felt  sure  that  the  rebels  would  never  rally 
again.  He  despatched  Major  Patrick  Ferguson,  a  brave,  accomplished  and 
skillful  officer,  to  the  western  parts  of  Carolina  with  a  force  of  between  1000 
and  1200  men,  constituting  the  left  wing  of  the  British  army  and  ordered 
him  "to  harass  the  Whigs,  inspirit  the  Tories,  and  embody  the  militia  under 
the  royal  banner."  He  was  also  to  overawe  and  subdue  the  "over  mountain 
men."  Some  of  the  Whigs,  who  had  British  papers  in  their  pockets  giving 
them  protection,  were  hanged.  These  measures  soon  exasperated  the 
patriots,  and  a  cry  for  vengeance  went  up  all  through  the  mountain  regions. 
There  was  a  gathering  of  the  clans.    Sevier,  Shelby,  Campbell,  Cleveland, 
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McDowell,  Winston,  Hambright,  Lacey.  and  Williams  collected  their  fol- 
lowers clothed,  most  of  them,  in  homespun  made  into  hunting  shirts,  and 
with  William  Campbell  as  commander  won  at  King's  Mountain  one  of  the 
most  memorable  victories  of  the  Revolutionary  War.  Ferguson  was  killed, 
and  all  his  troops  were  either  slain,  wounded,  or  captured.  Everywhere  the 
news  of  the  victory  was  received  with  transports  of  joy  and  pride  by  the 
Whigs.  Jefferson  said  it  was  "the  joyful  annunciation  of  that  turn  of  the 
tide  of  success  which  terminated  the  Revolutionary  War  with  the  seal  of 
our  independence."  Much,  however,  remained  to  be  done.  Cornwallis  was 
at  Charlotte  when  he  received  the  startling  intelligence  of  Ferguson's  defeat 
and  death.  To  him  it  appeared  an  irreparable  disaster ;  for  his  position  was 
surrounded  with  the  most  threatening  dangers.  The  whole  region  around 
Charlotte  swarmed  with  armed  men  ready  to  attack  him.  He  began  his  re- 
treat to  South  Carolina  in  the  night  and  Generals  Davis  and  Davidson  of 
North  Carolina  hung  on  his  flanks  and  rear  like  avenging  angels.  They 
slew  his  sentries,  cut  off  his  foraging  parties,  and  struck  him  the  most  deadly 
blows  at  every  opportunity.  Weakened  and  discouraged  he  finally  reached 
Winnsboro,  S.  C,  about  25  miles  northwest  of  Camden  and  within  reach  of 
Lord  Rawdon  and  supplies. 

These  disasters  to  Cornwallis  and  the  splendid  victory  at  King's  Moun- 
tain raised  the  hitherto  drooping  spirits  of  the  Whigs  to  the  highest  en- 
thusiasm. Marion,  the  swamp  fox,  and  his  friends  and  neighbors,  were 
soon  in  the  saddle.  These  were  brave  men  of  hardv  nature,  sterling  virtues, 
and  abstemious  habits.  They  risked  everything  for  liberty  and  they  kept  the 
enemy  busy. 

General  Gates  took  his  little  army  to  Charlotte.  Nathaniel  Greene  ar- 
rived on  December  2,  and  took  command  on  the  next  day,  superceding  Gen. 
Gates.  In  valor,  resources,  and  ability,  Gen.  Greene  was  inferior  to  no  other 
general  in  the  American  service  except  Washington.  In  vigilance,  diligence, 
and  perseverance,  and  in  a  knowledge  of  details,  he  was  without  a  rival.  He 
was  often  defeated  but  never  discouraged.  Of  all  the  generals  in  the  ser- 
vice he  was  the  best  qualified  to  repair  or  profit  by  a  defeat.  The  first  duty 
of  Greene  after  taking  command  was  to  reorganize  and  discipline  his  troops. 
He  inspired  them  with  confidence  and  infused  them  with  his  own  high  patri- 
otic spirit.  In  the  camp  gloom  gave  place  to  hopefulness  and  cheerfulness, 
and  the  soldiers  felt  and  believed  that  their  operations  would  be  directed  in 
the  future  by  a  general  in  fact  as  well  as  in  name.  The  policy  of  Gen. 
Greene  was  the  reverse  of  that  pursued  by  Gates.  A  pitched  battle  was  to 
be  avoided.  The  enemy  were  to  be  harried,  teased,  worried  by  frequent  at- 
tacks on  their  flanks  and  rear,  by  capturing  their  provision  trains,  and  by 
sending  light  cavalry  to  awe  the  Tories  and  inspire  the  Whigs,  and  so  pre- 
vent the  British  commander  from  organizing  the  Royalists  into  auxiliary 
forces. 

As  the  region  around  Charlotte  had  been  exhausted  of  its  supplies, 
Greene  was  compelled  to  separate  his  army  into  two  divisions.  One  of  these 
under  Morgan  took  its  position  at  Grindal's  Ford  at  the  junction  of  the 
Pacolet  and  Broad  rivers  in  the  northern  part  of  South  Carolina.  Morgan 
was  ordered  to  collect  and  organize  the  militia  within  this  district.  Greene 
himself  took  the  other  division  to  the  eastern  side  of  the  Peedee  River  op- 
posite the  Cheraw  Hills.  Cornwallis  was  about  70  miles  southwest  of 
Greene,  where  he  was  awaiting  reinforcements  of  1500  men  under  Gen. 
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Leslie  from  Charleston.  Morgan's  headquarters  were  about  50  miles  north- 
west of  Cornwallis,  the  three  forces  forming  a  triangle  with  Cornwallis  at 
the  southern  angle.  Tarleton  with  1100  choice  troops  was  despatched  by 
Cornwallis  in  pursuit  of  Morgan.  The  two  forces  came  together  at  Cow- 
pens. 

In  the  encounter,  which  took  place  at  Cowpens,  Tarleton's  force  was 
almost  exterminated.  The  battle  was  fought  on  January  17,  1781,  and  was 
characterized  by  English  writers  as  one  that  reflected  more  dishonor  on 
the  British  arms  than  any  other  engagement  during  the  whole  war. 

The  battle  was  one  of  the  most  brilliant  ever  fought  upon  American 
soil,  and  as  an  appreciation  of  his  services  in  winning  this  victory  Congress 
afterwards  voted  a  gold  medal  to  Morgan.  "Seldom,"  says  Chief  Justice 
John  Marshall,  "has  a  battle  in  which  greater  numbers  were  not  engaged 
been  so  important  in  its  consequences."  Lord  Cornwallis  lost  a  fifth  of  his 
army  and  the  most  active  part  of  his  cavalry. 

The  British  lost  nearly  a  thousand  men  killed,  wounded  and  captured, 
while  the  Americans  had  only  12  killed  and  60  wounded.  This  was  a  stun- 
ning blow  to  Cornwallis.  When  he  heard  that  Tarleton  had  been  defeated, 
he  could  scarcely  believe  it,  for  that  officer  had  never  before  failed  to  win 
the  victory.  He  set  about  at  once  to  retrieve  the  disaster  at  any  cost;  and 
now  began  a  series  of  races  between  the  two  commanders  that  continued 
without  cessation  for  nearly  four  months  and  culminated  in  the  battle  of 
Guilford  Court  House. 

Morgan,  not  being  strong  enough  to  pursue  his  enemy  and  wishing  to 
secure  arms  and  prisoners,  which  had  been  captured,  left  his  baggage  be- 
hind and  set  out  for  the  country  beyond  the  Catawba.  He  was  closely 
pressed  by  the  whole  of  Cornwallis'  command  and  was  saved  from  capture 
by  the  providential  rising  of  the  Catawba  River.  Gen.  Greene,  having  left 
his  division  of  the  army  in  charge  of  Gen.  Huger,  in  person  joined  him  five 
days  after  he  had  crossed  that  stream.  Cornwallis,  though  foiled  by  the 
rising  of  the  river,  did  not  give  up  the  chase.  He  pressed  Morgan  so  closely 
that  the  latter  escaped  a  second  time  only  by  the  rising  of  the  Yadkin  at 
Trading  rork.  This  checked  Cornwallis  in  his  pursuit  as  he  was  again 
baffled  in  his  efforts  by  what  the  good  people  of  that  day  ascribed  to  the  in- 
tervention of  a  beneficent  Providence.  Greene  reached  Guilford  Court 
House  on  February  7,  1781,  and  by  the  9th  he  was  joined  by  the  remainder 
of  his  army,  led  by  Gen.  Huger  of  South  Carolina  and  by  Col.  Henry  Lee 
(Light  Horse  Harry),  with  his  cavalry.  This  was  the  first  appearance  of 
Lee  with  Greene's  army.  By  this  time  Cornwallis  had  crossed  the  Yadkin 
and  was  at  the  old  Moravian  town  of  Salem,  25  miles  west  of  Greene.  His 
design  was  to  keep  Greene  from  crossing  the  Dan  River  into  Halifax  county, 
Virginia,  and  so  compel  him  to  fight  before  he  could  receive  reinforcements ; 
but  Greene  knew  the  weakness  of  his  army  and  determined  to  retreat. 
Morgan  was  sick  with  ague  and  rheumatism  and  Col.  Otho  Williams  was 
placed  in  command  of  the  rear  guard  with  Colonels  Howard,  Washington, 
and  Lee  as  his  subordinates.  Greene  led  the  van  with  the  luggage  and 
stores. 

And  now  began  one  of  the  most  memorable  military  races  recorded  in 
the  annals  of  American  history.  Great  abilities  were  displayed  by  the  com- 
manders on  both  sides.    The  march  was  through  a  thinly  populated  country, 
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cut  up  by  streams  and  tangled  by  forests  and  broken  by  ravines.  The  roads 
were  frozen;  the  rains  at  times  fell  in  torrents  and  the  Americans  had  no 
tents,  were  thinly  clad,  and  were  often  without  shoes.  They  had  a  scanty 
supply  of  provisions,  no  comforts  whatever  and  but  little  rest.  Both  armies 
moved  at  the  rate  of  30  miles  a  day.  On  February  13,  Greene  crossed  the 
Dan  in  boats  and  Williams  with  the  rear  guard  crossed  the  following  day. 
Cornwallis  reached  the  ferry  on  the  15th  to  find  that  his  enemy  had  escaped. 
He  was  deeply  chagrined.  "Nothing,"  says  the  Annual  Register,  "could 
surpass  the  grief  and  vexation  of  the  British  army  when  they  learned  that 
all  their  toils  and  exertions,  hardships  and  deprivations  had  been  in  vain 
and  that  all  their  hopes  were  frustrated." 

Lord  Cornwallis  from  prudential  considerations  declined  to  follow 
Greene  into  Virginia.  After  permitting  his  wearied  army  to  repose  for  a 
day  or  two,  he  set  out  for  Hillsboro,  pursued  by  Lee  and  Washington  with 
their  cavalry,  by  two  Maryland  companies,  and  by  Pickens  and  his  Carolina 
militia,  all  commanded  by  Col.  Otho  Williams.  The  pursuers  were  now 
the  pursued.  Lee  and  Washington,  with  their  light  troops  were  able  to 
strike  a  blow  and  retire  before  Cornwallis  could  get  ready  to  strike  back. 
Tarleton's  legion  never  recovered  from  the  deadly  shock  administered  by 
Morgan  at  the  Cowpens,  and  his  horses,  being  farm  hacks  without  mettle, 
style  or  endurance,  were  utterly  unfitted  for  quick  action.  Upon  arriving  at 
Hillsboro,  Cornwallis  erected  the  royal  standard  and  called  for  reinforce- 
ments, proclaiming  that  he  had  driven  the  rebel  army  from  the  province. 
"Many  hundreds,"  says  Tarleton  in  his  history  of  the  American  war,  "rode 
into  camp  to  talk  over  the  proclamation  and  to  take  a  view  of  the  King's 
troops,  but  there  were  but  few  enlistments."  Lee  and  Pickens  in  their  ex- 
cursions about  Hillsboro  captured  and  killed  a  body  of  300  or  400_  Loyalists 
commanded  by  Col.  Pyle,  a  noted  Tory. 

After  a  ten  days  rest  and  after  being  reinforced  by  1000  Virginia  militia 
under  Gen.  Stevens,  by  Col.  Richard  Campbell's  regulars  and  by  Pickens' 
brigade,  Greene  recrossed  the  Dan,  believing  that  if  Cornwallis  were  left 
undisturbed  he  would  soon  have  North  Carolina  at  his  feet.  Many  Royalists 
upon  hearing  that  Green  had  again  entered  the  state  returned  to  their  homes. 
Cornwallis  left  Hillsboro  on  February  26,  and  took  his  position  on  Alamance 
Creek  across  the  Haw  from  Greene.  This  position  opened  his  communica- 
tion with  Wilmington  where  he  had  his  depot  of  provisions.  Green  was  15 
miles  from  Cornwallis  on  the  highlands  of  Troublesome  Creek  and  Reedy 
Fork,  one  of  the  tributaries  of  the  Haw.  Several  sharp  encounters  took 
place  between  the  advance  guards  of  the  two  armies.  On  the  10th  Greene 
received  additional  reinforcements  which  consisted  of  Virginia  militia  under 
Gen.  Robert  Lawson  and  two  brigades  of  North  Carolina  militia  under  Gen- 
eral John  Butler  and  Pinketham  Eaton.  Col.  William  Campbell  with  60 
followers  had  joined  him  before  on  March  3.  His  entire  army,  according 
to  official  returns  at  this  time,  amounted  to  4,243  foot  and  161  cavalry. 

Judge  Schenck  gives  Greene's  total  number  as  1,715. 

Greene  had  with  him  the  commands  of  Col.  Wm.  Preston,  Col.  Wm. 
Campbell,  Col.  Charles  Lynch,  Watkins'  dragoons,  the  Virginia  militia  under 
Stevens  and  Lawson  and  the  North  Carolina  militia  under  Butler  and  Eaton. 
The  number  of  men  under  these  various  commands  has  never  been  satis- 
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factorily  settled,  but  Judge  Schenck  puts  the  whole  of  Greene's  forces  at 
5,668  men,  rank  and  file,  which  is  1,264  more  than  that  given  in  the  official 
reports. 

Cornwallis  had  2,400  men,  but  they  were  all  seasoned  veterans,  well 
equipped  with  arms  and  clothing,  schooled  in  warfare,  whose  safety  de- 
pended alone  upon  standing  firmly  united. 

Cornwallis,  as  a  precaution  before  attacking  Greene,  sent  his  baggage 
and  wagons  to  Bell's  Mills  on  Deep  River,  eight  miles  from  Guilford  Court 
House.  Greene  had  adopted  as  a  wise  policy  frequent  changes  of  position. 
His  light  troops  were  kept  between  him  and  the  enemy.  This  was  done 
to  deter  the  Tories  and  to  deceive  Cornwallis,  while  awaiting  the  reinforce- 
ments which  joined  him  on  the  10th. 

On  the  14th  Greene  assembled  his  whole  army  at  Guilford  Court  House 
and  sent  his  heavy  baggage  to  Speedwell  Iron  Works  on  Troublesome  Creek, 
some  twelve  miles  distant.  Both  commanders  were  now  ready  for  the  con- 
flict. The  advance  guard  of  the  British  under  Tarleton  met  Lee's  legion 
on  the  morning  of  the  15th.  The  skirmish  between  these  two  partisan  troop- 
ers was  brief  but  severe.  Lee  had  superior  horses  in  weight  and  strength 
and  bore  down  his  adversary  in  the  charge.  Tarleton  retreated;  Lee  fol- 
lowed but  had  to  retire  precipitately  upon  meeting  the  main  force  of  the 
British  army. 

Greene  meanwhile  arranged  his  troops  in  three  lines  on  both  sides  of  the 
old  Salisbury  or  New  Garden  road  west  of  Guilford  Court  House.  The 
general  direction  of  this  road  is  a  little  north  of  east  and  Cornwallis  was 
approaching  from  the  west.  The  Continental  troops  were  arranged  very 
much  as  they  had  been  at  the  Cowpens.  The  North  Carolina  militia  under 
Gen.  Eaton  were  placed  in  the  center  and  at  right  angles  to  the  old  Salis- 
bury or  New  Garden  road  and  north  of  it  and  Eaton's  left  rested  on  the 
road.  Butler's  brigade  of  North  Carolina  militia  was  placed  on  the  south 
side,  his  right  resting  on  the  road.  The  whole  line  was  protected  by  a 
zigzag  rail  fence  which  separated  the  woods  in  which  they  were  drawn  up 
from  the  open  field  in  their  front.  Left  of  Butler  were  placed  100  men  com- 
manded by  Arthur  Forbis  of  Guilford  county,  one  of  the  bravest  officers 
of  the  North  Carolina  troops.  These  were  sturdy,  solid,  Scotch  Irish  Pres- 
byterians and  Forbis  himself  was  an  elder  in  the  church. 

Two  six-pounder  cannons  under  the  command  of  Capt.  Singleton  of 
Virginia  were  placed  in  the  road  a  little  in  advance  of  the  North  Carolina 
militia.  On  the  right  flank  of  Eaton's  brigade,  Col.  Wm.  Washington  with 
Kirkwood's  Delawares  and  Lynch's  riflemen  numbering  altogether  280  men 
formed  a  covering  party,  while  Col.  William  Campbell,  of  Kings  Mountain 
fame,  with  60  men,  and  Major  Joseph  Winston's  command  formed  the  cov- 
ering party  on  the  left  of  Butler's  brigade.  A  short  distance  to  the  rear  of 
Campbell  was  Lee's  legion  which  numbered  75  cavalry  and  82  infantry. 
Three  hundred  yards  in  the  rear  of  the  North  Carolina  militia  the  Vir- 
ginia militia  were  formed  into  line.  Gen.  Stevens  with  his  brigade  occupied 
the  southern  side  of  the  old  Salisbury  road  and  at  right  angles  to  it  and  im 
mediately  in  the  rear  of  Butler's  militia  and  Campbell's  troopers. 

On  the  north  side  of  the  old  Salisbury  road  was  stationed  Lawson's 
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brigade  of  Virginia  militia,  which  held  the  same  position  on  the  north  side 
that  Stevens  militia  held  on  the  south. 

Five  hundred  and  fifty  yards  in  the  rear  of  the  Virginia  militia  the  Con- 
tinental troops  and  regulars  which  included  two  brigades  were  drawn  up  in  a 
semi-circular  line  in  an  old  field  on  the  north  side  of  the  old  Salisbury  road. 
The  first  brigade  was  composed  of  two  Virginia  regiments  commanded  by 
Gen.  Huger.  One  of  the  regiments  was  led  by  Col.  John  Green  and  the 
other  was  led  by  Lieut.-Col.  Samuel  Hawes.  This  brigade  was  on  the  right 
of  the  line.  The  second  brigade  led  by  Col.  Otho  Williams  who  commanded 
the  rear  guard  in  Greene's  retreat  into  Virginia  was  composed  of  the  first 
and  second  Maryland  regiments,  the  first  led  by  Col.  Gunby  and  the  second 
by  Col.  Benjamin  Ford.  No  finer  regiment  was  in  the  service  than  the  first 
Maryland.  It  had  been  with  Washington  in  his  New  Jersey  campaigns ;  it 
was  under  DeKalb  when  he  joined  Gates;  it  withstood  the  shock  of  the 
British  army  at  Camden  and  saved  the  army  from  destruction ;  it  did  valiant 
service  at  Cowpens  under  Lieutenant-Colonel  Howard ;  and  it  stripped 
Tarleton  of  his  laurels. 

The  second  Maryland  regiment  had  never  been  in  action  and  was  no 
better  than  the  militia.  Its  conduct  was  the  main  cause  of  the  retreat  of 
the  Americans  at  the  Battle  of  Guilford  Court  House.  Two  pieces  of  ar- 
tillery were  placed  at  the  flanks  of  these  two  brigades. 

After  the  cavalry  fight  between  Lee  and  Tarleton,  Cornwallis  moved 
rapidly  forward  to  attack  Greene's  main  army.  At  Little  Horsepen  Creek 
the  head  of  Cornwallis'  forces  came  in  sight  of  the  American  troops.  Single- 
ton, who,  with  his  two  six-ponnders,  was  stationed  in  the  old  Salisbury  road 
just  in  front  of  the  North  Carolina  militia,  opened  fire  on  the  British  as 
soon  as  they  appeared.  The  British  with  some  three  pounders  responded. 
For  a  time  there  was  a  sharp  artillery  duel  during  which  Cornwallis  was 
putting  his  troops  in  line  of  battle. 

The  British  troops  were  disposed  in  the  following  order : 

On  the  right  were  placed  Major  General  Leslie  with  the  Hessian  regi- 
ment of  Bose  led  by  Major  du  Buy  and  the  71st  British  regiment  led  by  Col. 
Simon  Fraser  supported  by  the  first  battalion  of  the  guards  led  by  Colonel 
Norton.  Leslie  was  confronted  by  Butler's  militia  and  Campbell's  corps. 
On  the  left  were  stationed  the  23rd  and  33rd  regiments  led  by  Col.  Webster 
and  supported  by  the  Grenadiers  and  the  second  battalion  of  guards  led  by 
Brigadier  General  O'Hara.  The  German  Jagers,  with  the  light  infantry  of 
the  guards,  occupied  a  position  in  the  woods  on  the  extreme  left  of  the  line. 
These  forces  on  the  left  were  confronted  by  Eaton's  North  Carolina  militia, 
Kirkwood's  Delawares  and  Lynch's  riflemen.  Tarleton  with  his  cavalry 
was  drawn  up  in  the  road  with  orders  to  act  as  circumstances  might  demand. 

Cornwallis  felt  deeply  the  awful  responsibility  that  rested  upon  him. 
Never  did  a  commander  exert  himself  more  industriously,  energetically  or 
bravely  to  win  victory.  Defeat  would  be  ruin.  In  that  event  he  felt  that 
the  destruction  of  his  army  would  be  inevitable.  He  was  140  miles  from 
Camden,  the  only  place  from  which  he  could  reasonably  expect  reinforce- 
ments and  almost  an  equal  distance  from  Wilmington,  the  base  of  his  sup- 
plies. He  was  conscious  of  the  hollowness  of  the  professions  of  loyalty 
made  by  the  Tories.    He  directed  the  attack  to  be  made  on  the  left  wing 
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of  the  Americans  where  the  woods  were  more  open.  His  troops  moved 
forward  with  confidence  stirred  by  martial  music  and  fluttering  banners. 
He  knew  the  spirit,  the  endurance,  and  the  fortitude  of  his  veterans  ;  he  knew 
also  that  he  was  outnumbered  nearly  two  to  one  and  that  his  enemy  was 
fighting  for  home,  country,  and  liberty,  and  stirred  by  the  strongest  feelings 
of  hatred  and  revenge. 

It  was  on  Thursday  afternoon,  March  15,  1781,  about  half  past  one 
o'clock  that  the  battle  began.  With  great  spirit  Gen.  Leslie  moved  forward 
and  attacked  Butler's  North  Carolina  militia  and  Campbell's  corps.  Find- 
ing that  he  was  so  much  outflanked,  Leslie  ordered  the  first  battalion  of  the 
guards,  which  was  stationed  immediately  behind  the  Hessians,  forward  into 
line.  It  was  placed  on  the  right  of  the  Hessian  regiment.  The  British 
forces  on  the  right  then  moved  forward  and,  according  to  the  testimony  of 
Capt.  Dugald  Stuart,  a  British  officer  who  commanded  a  company  of  the 
71st  regiment  of  Highlanders,  received  a  deadly  fire  from  the  Scotch-Irish 
line  of  the  American  army,  which  was  composed  of  marksmen  lying  on  the 
ground  behind  the  rail  fence  already  mentioned.  "One-half  of  the  High- 
landers," says  Capt.  Stuart,  "dropped  on  the  spot.  There  ought  to  be  a 
very  large  tumulus  on  the  spot  where  our  men  lie  buried."  A  part  of  the 
militia  under  Butler  received  the  name  Irish,  or  Scotch-Irish  because  they 
came  from  that  portion  of  North  Carolina  settled  by  the  Scotch-Irish. 

Campbell's  corps  withstood  the  onset  bravely  but  fell  back  slowly  be- 
fore the  English  bayonets.  After  one  or  two  fires  however,  the  North 
Carolina  militia  retreated  precipitately  and  in  disorder. 

Meanwhile  the  engagement  on  the  north  side  of  the  old  Salisbury  road 
between  the  forces  under  Col.  Webster  and  the  militia  under  Gen.  Eaton 
was  animated  and  brisk.  Col.  Webster  rode  in  front  of  his  brigade  and 
ordered  a  charge.  In  obedience  to  this  order  the  British  in  a  sharp  run  came 
within  firing  distance  of  Eaton's  militia.  They  there  observed  that  the 
whole  force  of  the  militia  had  their  arms  presented  with  rests  upon  a  rail 
fence,  taking  the  most  deliberate  aim.  This  is  the  testimony  of  Lamb,  an 
English  historian,  who  was,  at  the  time,  an  officer  of  the  33rd  regiment. 
Lamb  further  says  :  "At  this  awful  period  a  general  pause  took  place ;  both 
parties  surveyed  each  other  for  a  moment  with  most  anxious  suspense.  Col. 
Webster  then  rode  forward  in  front  of  the  33rd  regiment  and  said  with  more 
than  his  usual  commanding  tone,  'Come  on  my  brave  fusileers.'  This  oper- 
ated like  an  inspiring  voice.  They  rushed  forward  amidst  the  enemy's  fire, 
and  dreadful  was  the  havoc  on  both  sides.  At  last  the  Americans  gave  way 
and  the  brigade  advanced  to  the  attack  of  the  second  line." 

Tarleton,  who  afterwards  wrote  a  history  of  his  campaigns  in  America, 
says:  "The  order  and  coolness  of  that  part  of  Webster's  brigade  which 
advanced  across  the  open  ground  exposed  to  the  enemy's  fire  can  not  be 
sufficiently  extolled.  The  extremities  were  not  less  gallant  but  were  more 
protected  by  the  woods  in  which  they  moved.  The  militia  allowed  the  front 
line  to  approach  within  150  yards  before  they  gave  their  fire. 

Capt.  Singleton  of  the  artillery  who  was  stationed  immediately  behind 
the  North  Carolina  militia  told  Jefferson  that  "the  militia  as  well  as  the 
regulars  behaved  exceedingly  well." 

The  tribute  to  the  coolness  of  Webster's  brigade  corroborated  by  a  like 
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statement,  made  by  Stedman,  another  officer  in  Cornwallis'  army  dispels  the 
idea  that  the  North  Carolina  militia  fled  at  the  approach  of  the  British  forces 
without  the  firing  of  a  gun.  It  is  stated  from  the  highest  sources  that  Gen. 
Greene  before  the  beginning  of  the  battle  gave  the  order  to  the  North  Caro- 
lina militia  to  fire  twice  and  then  fall  back  so  as  to  be  able  to  load  again. 
Gen.  Stevens,  who  commanded  the  Virginia  militia  on  the  left  of  the  Amer- 
ican line,  directed  his  men  to  open  their  ranks  and  let  the  retiring  North 
Carolina  militia  pass  through,  as  such  had  been  the  orders  given  out.  Not- 
withstanding this  testimony  of  eye-witnesses  nearly  all  American  historians, 
from  Marshall  and  Ramsey  to  Irving  and  Lossing  and  Hildreth  and  Ban- 
croft and  even  Botta,  the  Italian  historian,  have  branded  the  North  Carolina 
militia  with  the  rankest  cowardice.  Edmund  Burke,  in  his  very  lucid  ac- 
count of  this  battle  written  for  the  Annual  Register  in  1781,  says:  "The 
North  Carolina  militia  shamefully  abandoned  their  post  and  ran  away  with- 
out at  all  standing  the  conflict."  Judge  Schenck  of  North  Carolina  who  has 
thoroughly  and  sympathetically  studied  the  records  of  this  battle,  with  the 
pride  of  a  citizen,  the  spirit  of  a  patriot  and  the  reverence  of  a  son  and  has 
also  collated  an  array  of  testimony  obtained  from  eye-witnesses,  declares 
that  the  North  Carolina  militia  did  their  full  duty  and  only  retired  when 
driven  by  the  bayonet  and  in  accordance  with  orders  previously  given. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  some  of  the  North  Carolina  militia  fled  at  the 
first  onset  of  the  British  troops ;  but  among  the  militia  were  many  Tories 
who  had  been  impressed  into  service.  Some  of  the  adherents  of  the  Pre- 
tender Charles  Edward  who,  after  the  battle  of  Culloden  in  1746,  fled  to 
North  Carolina  and  settled  in  that  part  of  the  state,  of  which  Fayetteville  is 
now  the  centre,  were  staunch  Loyalists. 

Before  the  retreat  of  the  North  Carolina  militia,  as  has  already  been 
mentioned  the  British  received  a  most  galling  fire,  not  only  from  the  front 
but  from  Washington's  corps  on  the  right  and  Campbell's  and  Lee's  on  the 
left.  Webster  was  so  hard  pressed  that  he  wheeled  his  regiments  to  the  left 
so  as  to  face  Lynch's  riflemen  and  Kirkwood's  Delawares,  thus  leaving  a 
vacancy  on  the  old  Salisbury  road,  which  was  filled  by  the  second  battalion 
of  the  guards.  Lynch  and  Kirkwood  were  compelled  to  retreat  under  the 
terrible  fire  and  form  on  the  right  of  Lawson's  brigade  of  Virginians. 

The  fire  of  Campbell's  corps  on  the  left  of  the  American  line  was  so 
hot  that  Col.  Norton,  commanding  the  first  battalion  of  the  guards,  was 
ordered  to  support  the  Hessians.  This  movement  defeated  the  intention  of 
Campbell  to  put  his  corps  on  the  left  of  Stevens'  brigade  of  yirginia  militia. 
He  was  cut  off  by  the  first  battalion  of  the  guards  and  became  a  detached 
force.  Taking  to  the  woods,  however,  he  did  such  efficient  work  that  the 
guards  were  compelled  to  retreat  in  disorder.  Cornwallis  himself  came  to 
their  rescue  and  succeeded  in  rallying  them.  The  Hessians  and  the  guards 
now  being  united  drove  Campbell  to  the  south  so  far  that  he  never  joined  the 
main  body  of  the  American  army  again  during  the  battle.  Notwithstanding 
that  Campbell  was  separated  so  far  from  the  remaining  American  troops,  he 
continued  to  fight.  His  men  would  retreat,  load  their  rifles  and  fire.  The 
British  would  then  fall  back  and  come  again  with  their  bayonets,  pushing 
the  riflemen  back,  so  that  in  the  end  Campbell  was  driven  fully  a  mile  from 
his  original  position. 
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The  right  of  the  British  line  having  lost  in  their  pursuit  of  Campbell's 
corps  the  services  of  the  Hessians  and  the  first  battalion  of  the  guards,  the 
23rd  regiment  was  ordered  to  join  the  71st  in  its  attack  upon  the  Virginia 
militia  under  Stevens.  To  do  this  they  had  to  cross  from  the  north  to  the 
south  side  of  the  old  Salisbury  road.  Webster  at  the  same  time  with  the 
33rd  regiment  assisted  by  the  German  Jagers  and  the  light  infantry  attacked 
Lawson's  brigade  of  Virginians,  which  soon  gave  way,  crossed  over  the 
Salisbury  road  and  took  position  in  the  rear  of  Stevens.  They  then  clung 
to  the  skirts  of  the  woods  so  as  to  escape  the  onset  of  Tarleton's  dragoons. 

At  this  moment  the  conflict  between  Stevens'  brigade  and  the  71st  and 
23rd  British  regiments  was  dreadful.  Three  times  Stevens'  brigade  drove 
back  the  British,  and  three  times  were  they  compelled  to  retreat  before  the 
enemy's  bayonets.  Their  perseverance  and  valor  were  remarkable  for  raw 
troops  and  called  forth  the  highest  commendations  of  Gen.  Greene.  What 
made  matters  worse,  Lee  had  abandoned  the  left  wing  of  Stevens'  brigade 
and  had  gone  to  the  assistance  of  Campbell.  This  exposed  the  left  flank 
which  Tarleton  charged  vigorously,  thereby  compelling  the  Virginians  to 
retreat,  not,  however,  before  General  Stevens  had  been  shot  through  the 
thigh  and  was  forced  to  leave  the  field. 

But  for  the  unfortunate  absence  of  General  Lee,  leaving  their  left  flank 
exposed,  they  might  have  won  the  field.  As  it  was,  they  fell  back  on  the 
Continental  troops. 

The  hardest  fighting  of  the  day  was  yet  to  come.  Gen.  Leslie,  as  will 
be  remembered,  with  his  Hessian  troops  and  the  first  battalion  of  the  guards 
had  been  engaged  for  probably  an  hour  with  Campbell's  corps  and  Lee's 
legion.  Leslie's  troops  suffered  greatly  and  retired  behind  a  ravine  to  await 
news  from  other  parts  of  the  field.  Meantime  Col.  Webster,  having  driven 
Lawson  with  his  Virginia  militia  to  the  rear  of  Stevens'  brigade,  did  not 
stop  to  pursue  them  further  but  kept  right  on  through  the  woods  with  the 
33rd  regiment,  the  light  infantry,  and  the  Jagers.  He  was  not  accompanied 
by  the  second  battalion  of  the  guards  or  the  71st  regiment,  who  had  found 
plenty  of  work  in  the  engagement  with  Stevens.  Webster  soon  reached  the 
western  edge  of  an  old  field  that  sloped  down  on  both  sides  to  a  wet  weather 
branch  in  the  center.  On  the  eastern  edge  of  this  old  field  the  Continental 
troops  were  in  line.  The  ravine  which  separated  the  two  forces  was  prob- 
ably 150  yards  wide  from  crest  to  crest.  Col.  Webster  ordered  a  charge  and, 
like  an  avalanche  down  the  slope,  his  forces  rushed.  In  his  front  were  the 
first  Maryland  regiment,  Hawes'  Virginians,  and  Kirkwood's  Delawares.  The 
Americans  awaited  with  coolness  the  approach  of  the  enemy,  and  when  Col. 
Webster  reached  a  position  within  40  paces  of  their  front  a  volcanic  burst 
of  fire  and  lead  was  poured  into  the  British  ranks — a  discharge  was  quickly 
followed  by  a  furious  onset  with  the  bayonet. 

Webster's  line  first  wavered  and  then  broke  and  fled  in  disorder  to  the 
woods.  Col.  Webster  received  a  wound  in  the  knee,  from  the  effects  of 
which  he  died  in  a  few  weeks. 

The  repelling  of  Webster's  impetuous  attack  was  the  most  critical  period 
of  the  whole  day.  The  fortune  of  the  day  at  this  instant  says  Burke 
"seemed  only  to  hang  by  a  hair." 

Botta  thinks  if  the  Americans  had  done  all  in  their  power  just  at  that 
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time,  the  British  army  would  have  been  crushed.  If  they  had  taken  posses- 
sion of  the  hill  on  the  edge  of  the  woods  and  brought  their  artillery  into  play, 
victory  would  have  been  theirs.  The  English  would  have  been  unable  to  ad- 
vance fresh  troops ;  their  left  wing  would  have  been  separated  from  the  cen- 
ter and  right  and  the  battalion  of  the  guards  would  not  have  been  able  to 
recover  from  the  confusion  into  which  they  were  thrown.  Had  the  Conti- 
nental troops  been  able  to  order  forward  their  whole  force,  the  victory 
would  have  been  won  within  a  few  minutes  but  unfortunately  Campbell  and 
Lee  were  some  distance  from  the  scene  of  conflict.  Gen.  Leslie  and  his 
Hessians,  being  much  nearer,  were  likely  to  come  on  the  flank  and  rear  of 
the  Marylanders.  The  first  Maryland  regiment  was  ordered  to  fall  back  to 
its  original  position  on  the  brow  of  the  hill.  Before  it  had  reached  the  po- 
sition to  which  it  had  been  ordered,  Col.  Stuart  with  the  second  battalion  of 
the  guards,  O'Hara  being  wounded,  and  a  company  of  grenadiers  impetu- 
ously attacked  the  second  Maryland  regiment  commanded  by  Col.  Ford.  It 
gave  way  at  once  and  fled,  leaving  behind  two  field  pieces  which  were  seized 
by  the  enemy.  Stuart  pushed  his  victory  until  he  was  nearly  in  the  rear 
of  the  first  Maryland  regiment,  Col.  Gunby,  the  commander,  seeing  this,  im- 
mediately ordered  a  charge.  Col.  Washington  occupying  the  ridge  above  the 
ravine  followed  with  his  cavalry.  The  disgraceful  flight  of  the  second 
Maryland  regiment  roused  in  him  the  fury  of  a  lion.  Immediately  he 
sounded  a  charge  and  the  impetuosity  of  his  attack  was  terrific.  Like  a 
tempest,  with  lightning  in  his  eye  and  thunder  in  his  voice,  he  rushed  with 
his  troopers  at  full  speed  down  the  slope  crossing  and  swept  with  the  reslst- 
lessness  of  a  hurricane  upon  the  second  battalion  of  the  guards  commanded 
by  Lieutenant-Colonel  Stuart,  striking  and  tearing  backwards  and  forward 
through  the  enemy's  line.  The  first  Maryland  regiment  had  charged 
Stuart's  left  flank,  leaving  gory  heaps  of  dead  and  wounded  on  the  field  of 
battle.  The  two  pieces  of  cannon  were  recovered.  Stuart  stood  as  im- 
movable as  a  rock.  Cornwallis  from  the  height  above  witnessed  the  terrible 
execution  and  unequal  conflict.  The  situation  required  prompt  and  desper- 
ate action  on  his  part  to  escape  the  threatened  disaster.  Stuart  soon  fell 
slain  in  a  personal  combat  with  Capt.  John  Smith  of  the  first  Marylanders. 
But  one  remedy  suggested  itself  to  Cornwallis  and  that  was  to  order  Lieut. 
McLeod,  who  had  come  up  with  the  artillery,  to  open  fire  with  grape  shot 
upon  the  struggling  mass  of  friend  and  foe.  O'Hara,  who  had  been  dread- 
fully wounded  and  who  lay  bleeding  in  the  road  appealed  to  Cornwallis  to 
spare  his  men,  but  that  commander  was  relentless.  Either  victory  or  defeat 
was  the  immediate  issue.  The  shotted  cannon  were  turned  loose  and  the 
struggling  body  of  soldiers  were  mown  down  like  wheat.  The  Americans 
were  driven  back.  The  23rd  and  71st  regiments  of  the  British  came  up  at 
this  moment  and  Webster's  bleeding  command  formed  on  them.  These 
regiments  attacked  the  right  flank  of  the  Americans  while  the  second  bat- 
talion of  the  guards  at  the  same  time  fell  upon  their  left  supported  by  Tarle- 
ton  who  came  up  at  full  speed  with  his  troopers.  Major  Joseph  Winston  of 
North  Carolina,  was  fighting  the  Hessians  and  Tarleton  when  the  Conti- 
nental troops  fell  back.  Col.  Gunby  of  the  first  Maryland  was  unhorsed  in 
the  charge  and  his  Lieutenant-Colonel  John  Eager  Howard  took  the  com- 
mand and  fought  like  a  demon. 
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Assailed  at  so  many  points  at  the  same  time,  the  American  regulars 
began  to  fall  back,  yet  presenting  at  every  step  a  menacing  attitude.  They 
left  upon  the  field  of  battle  not  only  the  two  pieces  of  artillery,  which  they 
had  recaptured,  but  two  other  pieces,  losing  indeed  all  their  artillery;  for 
the  horses  were  killed  and  the  soldiers  were  unable  to  drag  it  through  the 
underbrush.  The  action  lasted  two  hours  or  more,  terminating  about  four 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon. 

A  thrilling  episode  was  enacted  during  the  battle  that  is  of  more  than 
passing  interest.  It  was  the  fight  between  Col.  Stuart  of  the  guards  and 
Capt.  John  Smith  of  the  first  Marylanders.  Both  were  men  of  high  spirit 
and  conspicuous  for  their  strength  and  bravery.  Johnson  in  his  life  of 
Greene,  gave  the  following  account  of  this  combat : 

"The  two  men  had  met  before  and  had  vowed  that  their  next  meeting 
should  end  in  blood.  Regardless  of  the  bayonets  that  were  passing  around 
them  they  rushed  at  each  other  with  a  fury  that  admitted  of  but  one  result. 
The  quick  pass  of  Stuart's  small  sword  was  skillfully  put  by  with  the  left 
hand,  whilst  the  heavy  saber  of  his  antagonist  cleft  the  Briton  to  the  spine. 
In  one  moment  the  American  was  prostrate  on  the  lifeless  body  of  his  enemy 
and  in  the  next  was  pressed  beneath  the  weight  of  the  soldiers  who  had 
brought  him  to  the  ground.  Smith  was  stunned  by  the  blow  but  not 
wounded." 

Edmund  Burke  in  the  Annual  Register  in  concluding  a  very  interesting 
account  of  the  Battle  of  Guilford  Court  House  says : 

"Thus  ended  the  very  sharp,  hard-fought  and  exceedingly  diversified 
action  at  Guilford — an  action  in  which  the  perservering  valor  and  admirable 
discipline  of  the  British  troops  were  most  eminently  distinguished.  Nothing 
less,  indeed,  than  an  unlimited  portion  of  the  one  and  an  unequaled  per- 
fection in  the  other,  could  have  triumphed  against  so  great  a  superiority  of 
force  and  such  insuperable  difficulties  of  ground.  Lord  Cornwallis  declared, 
in  public  orders,  that  he  should  ever  consider  it  as  the  greatest  honor  of  his 
life,  to  have  been  placed  at  the  head  of  so  gallant  an  army;  and  the  merit 
was  so  general,  that  every  corps,  and  almost  every  officer  above  the  rank  of 
subaltern,  received  his  public  thanks  and  acknowledgments  for  their  par- 
ticular and  distinguished  services."  "On  the  other  side  it  must  be  acknowl- 
edged," says  Burke,  "that  several  of  the  American  corps  disputed  the  day 
with  great  constancy ;  and  that  they  rallied,  returned  the  charge,  and  stood 
several  severe  shocks,  with  a  perseverance  and  courage  which  would  have 
done  honor  to  veteran  troops.  The  rebel  cavalry  very  much  distinguished 
themselves.  It  would  likewise  seem  that  Greene  showed  no  common  share 
of  ability  in  the  drawing  up  of  his  army,  the  choice  of  his  ground  and  the 
disposition  of  his  force.  Nor  does  any  want  of  generalship  appear  in  the 
course  and  conduct  of  the  action."  "In  the  whole  the  loss  exceeded  500 
men  of  whom,  though  scarcely  a  fifth  were  killed  on  the  spot,  many  died  af- 
terwards of  their  wounds ;  and  undoubtedly,  a  much  greater  number  were 
disabled  from  all  future  service.  At  any  rate,  the  army  was  deprived  of 
about  one-fourth  its  number,  and  that  by  no  means  the  least  effective. 
The  guards  lost  Col.  Stuart  with  Captains  Schutz,  Maynard  and  Goodricke, 
besides  subalterns.  Col.  Webster,  a  brave,  experienced  and  distinguished 
officer,  who  commanded  the  brigade  on  the  left,  died  of  his  wounds,  to 
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no  small  loss  of  the  service,  and  to  the  great  regret  of  the  general  as  well 
as  the  army.  The  Brigadier-Generals  O'Hara  and  Howard  as  well  as 
Col.  Tarleton,  and  several  others  officers,  were  wounded." 

The  American  loss  in  killed  and  wounded  was  about  400.  Several  hun- 
dred of  the  militia  returned  to  their  homes.  Judge  Schenck  puts  the  loss  at 
only  320  but  this  is  too  small  according  to  all  reports  of  the  battle,  official 
and  otherwise. 

This  battle  was  won  by  British  bayonets  and  not  by  the  superior  valor 
on  the  part  of  the  British  troops.  No  troops  ever  fought  better  or  more 
persistently  than  the  regular  troops  under  Greene.  These  only  were  armed 
with  bayonets.  The  troops  without  bayonets  could  not  load  their  muskets 
fast  enough  to  resist  a  charge.  Whenever  the  troops  on  either  side  were 
armed  equally,  as  was  the  case  with  the  cavalry  and  regulars,  the  Americans 
proved  themselves  to  be  the  best  fighters. 

On  the  17th  Greene  was  at  Speedwell  Iron  Works  on  Troublesome 
Creek  12  miles  from  Guilford  Court  House  where  he  gathered  his  forces 
which  he  found  to  consist  of  1,350  Continental  soldiers,  1,500  militia  and  600 
riflemen,  a  total  of  3,450.  He  began  the  battle  with  4,404  men,  showing  a 
total  loss  of  nearly  a  thousand,  killed,  wounded  and  missing. 

The  British  were  too  much  exhausted  and  demoralized  to  follow  up  this 
so-called  victory.  Tarleton  with  two  regiments  made  a  feeble  attempt  to 
pursue  the  American  but  was  called  back  and  efforts  were  made  to  collect 
the  wounded  of  both  armies,  but  night  came  on  before  it  could  be  done. 

The  day  which  had  been  bright  and  clear  up  to  one  o'clock  was  soon 
overcast  with  thickening  clouds  and  by  nightfall  rain  began  to  fall,  which 
soon  swelled  into  torrents.  The  darkness  was  intense.  The  army  had  no 
tents.  There  were  but  few  houses  to  receive  the  wounded.  Agonizing 
shrieks  were  heard  from  every  side.  Provisions  were  so  scarce  that  many 
in  the  British  army  had  tasted  very  little  food  for  two  days.  There  were 
absolutely  no  hospital  supplies.  "Nearly  fifty  of  the  wounded,"  says  Sted- 
man,  "sank  under  the  aggravated  miseries  and  perished  before  morning." 
The  cries  of  the  disabled  and  dying  who  remained  on  the  field  of  battle 
during  the  night  exceeded  all  description.  "Such  a  complicated  scene  of 
horrors  and  distress,"  says  this  writer,  "it  is  hoped  for  the  sake  of  humanity 
rarely  occurs  even  in  military  life." 

Cornwallis'  loss,  though  not  so  great  as  Greene's  was  far  more  serious. 
Counting  up  his  losses,  he  found  that  93  had  been  killed,  413  wounded  and  28 
missing.  This  constituted  a  fourth  of  his  army.  Stuart  was  dead ;  O'Hara 
and  Howard  were  disabled ;  Webster  was  mortally  wounded.  His  victory 
was,  in  fact,  a  terrible  defeat.  After  burying  his  dead  and  providing  as  far 
as  possible  for  his  wounded,  whom  he  left  in  care  of  the  Quakers  at  New 
Garden  meeting  house,  he  set  out  two  days  afterwards,  disheartened  and  dis- 
tressed, for  the  farther  side  of  Deep  River  at  Ramsey's  Mill,  where  he  could 
open  communication  with  Wilmington,  his  base  of  supplies.  Cornwallis  had 
captured  a  few  prisoners  whom  he  confined  in  what  was  called  a  "bull  pen" 
of  rails  on  the  edge  of  the  woods  where  Butler's  North  Carolina  militia 
were  first  stationed.  Here  they  spent  the  cold  dreary  rainy  night,  herded 
like  cattle,  almost  famished,  and  chilled  to  the  bone.  They  were  offered 
their  liberty  the  next  morning  if  they  would  join  the  British  army.  They 
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rejected  the  offer  with  disdain  and  when  they  heard  the  morning  salute  from 
Greene's  guns  away  over  the  hills,  an  old  soldier  cried  out :  ''The  old  cock 
is  crowing  again,"  and  defiant  shouts  went  up  from  that  rail  pen  that  made 
the  welkin  ring. 

Greene,  after  gathering  his  forces  and  hearing  of  Cornwallis'  retreat, 
started  in  pursuit  of  him,  the  vanquished  pursuing  the  victor.  The  weather 
was  cold,  the  roads  execrable  and  there  was  the  greatest  scarcity  of  provis- 
ions ;  yet  Greene  kept  on  and  arrived  at  Ramsey's  Mill  on  the  28th  from 
which  Cornwallis  had  fled  but  a  few  hours  before  in  such  haste  that  he  left 
some  of  his  wounded  who  had  died  on  the  march  unburied  and  several  quart- 
ers of  beef,  much  to  the  relief  of  the  American  army. 

Though  nominally  the  battle  of  Guilford  Court  House  was  a  victory 
for  Cornwallis  it  proved  by  after  events  to  be  the  most  terrible  calamity  that 
had  happened  to  him  during  the  war.  He  never  recovered  from  it.  His 
army  was  demoralized.  He  was  afraid  to  return  to  South  Carolina  and 
afraid  to  stay  in  North  Carolina.  By  June  there  were  only  three  points 
held  in  South  Carolina  by  the  British.  Cornwallis  went  to  Virginia  and 
on  the  19th  of  October  was  forced  to  surrender  at  Yorktown.  Charles 
James  Fox  from  his  place  in  the  British  Parliament  said :  "If  the  British 
army  had  been  vanquished  they  could  only  have  left  the  field  and  fled  to  the 
coast,  precisely  the  measure  Cornwallis  was  compelled  to  adopt.  Another 
such  victory,"  continues  he,  "would  destroy  the  British  army."  The  words 
attributed  to  Admiral  Coligni  might,  with  propriety,  have  been  uttered  by 
Greene.  i  might,"  said  the  admiral,  "claim  superiority  over  Alexander; 
over  Scipio ;  over  Caesar.  They  won  great  battles.  I  have  lost  great  battles 
and  yet  I  show  to  the  enemy  a  more  formidable  front  than  ever." 

As  years  elapse  the  tremendous  importance  of  the  battle  of  Guilford 
Court  House  comes  more  plainly  into  view.  The  so-called  defeat  of  Greene 
was  the  main  factor  in  terminating  the  war  and  establishing  the  liberties  of 
the  American  people.  It  was  in  its  far-reaching  consequences  the  greatest 
of  all  the  battles  of  the  Revolutionary  War. 

Thomas  H.  Benton  in  his  Thirty  Years  View,  says : 

"The  philosophy  of  history  has  not  yet  laid  hold  of  the  Battle  of  Guil- 
ford, its  consequences  and  effects.  That  battle  made  the  capture  at  York- 
town.  The  events  are  told  in  every  history;  their  connection  and  depend- 
ence in  none.  It  broke  up  the  plan  of  Cornwallis  in  the  South  and  changed 
the  plan  of  Washington  in  the  North.  Cornwallis  was  to  subdue  the 
Southern  States,  and  was  doing  it  until  Greene  turned  upon  him  at  Guil- 
ford. Washington  was  occupied  with  Sir  Henry  Clinton,  then  in  New 
York  with  12,000  British  troops.  He  had  formed  the  heroic  design  to  cap- 
ture Clinton  and  his  army  (the  French  fleet  cooperating)  in  that  city,  and 
thereby  putting  an  end  to  the  war.  All  his  preparations  were  going  on  for 
that  grand  consummation  when  he  got  the  news  of  the  Battle  of  Guilford, 
the  retreat  of  Cornwallis  to  Wilmington,  his  inability  to  keep  the  field  in 
the  South  and  his  return  northward  through  the  lower  part  of  Virginia. 
He  saw  his  advantage — an  easier  prey  and  the  same  result  if  successful. 
Cornwallis  or  Clinton,  either  of  them,  captured  would  put  an  end  to  the 
war.  Washington  changed  his  plan,  deceived  Clinton,  moved  rapidly  upon 
the  weaker  general,  captured  him  and  his  7000  men  and  ended  the  Revolu- 
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tionary  War.  The  battle  of  Guilford  put  that  capture  into  Washington's 
hands;  and  thus  Guilford  and  Yorktown  became  connected;  and  the  phil- 
osophy of  history  shows  their  dependence,  and  that  the  lesser  event  was  the 
father  to  the  greater." 

The  Guilford  Battle  Ground  Company  incorporated  by  the  legislature  of 
North  Carolina  in  1887  has  purchased  and  improved  the  site  of  this  battle. 
Many  handsome  monuments  have  been  built ;  the  positions  of  all  the  lines  of 
both  armies  have  been  marked  and  a  museum  established.  The  patriotism 
that  suggested  the  preservation  and  beautifying  of  this  battlefield  is  deserv- 
ing of  the  highest  applause  of  the  American  people. 

THE  TRIPLETT  MEMORIAL  TABLET 

(Address  delivered  by  Capt.  William  Rule  in  presenting  the  Triplett 
Memorial  Tablet  to  the  University,  June  16,  1902.) 

Mr.  President,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen: 

None  who  were  here  in  the  springtime  of  the  eventful  year,  1898,  will 
ever  forget  that  stirring  period.  The  air  was  made  vocal  with  strains  of 
martial  music.  War  had  been  declared.  Old  Glory  floated  proudly  in  every 
passing  breeze.  The  nation's  President,  now  numbered  in  the  list  of  the 
patriotic  and  sainted  dead,  had  called  for  volunteers.  Tennessee's  quota  was 
three  regiments  of  infantry.  The  ink  was  scarcely  dry  on  the  President's 
proclamation  when  more  than  three  thousand  young  men  from  the  state 
were  in  line  answering,  "present  for  duty,"  and  as  many  were  ready  and 
impatiently  waiting  to  fall  in  and  to  answer. 

One  of  the  three  regiments  was  the  Tennessee  Third.  The  ranks  were 
full,  and  those  in  line  were  our  boys.  We  saw  them  march  away  on  a  May 
morning  and  our  hearts  swelled  with  pride,  mingled  with  sorrow.  We  knew 
that  some  of  them  would  not  return. 

In  that  memorable  springtime,  the  emotions  of  no  like  number  of  young 
men  in  the  broad  land  were  aroused  more  profoundly  than  those  who  were 
here,  who  had  come  to  drink  from  the  fountain  of  knowledge  on  this  classic 
hill.  So  it  has  always  been.  There  seems  to  be  something  in  the  environ- 
ments that  fosters  patriotic  emotions  and  begets  a  martial  mood  in  the  minds 
of  young  Americans.  The  republic  has  not  engaged  in  a  war  in  a  century 
in  which  those  who  took  an  active  part  have  not  had  among  them  representa- 
tives of  this  grand  old  institution,  and  they  have  done  their  full  share  in 
making  history.  The  year  1898  was  not  an  exception.  Every  regiment  re- 
cruited in  the  state,  or  that  was  mobilized  here,  had  in  it  representatives  of 
the  University  of  Tennessee.  They  shared  the  glory  with  Dewey  at  Manila 
Bay,  and  poured  out  their  life  blood  at  San  Juan  Hill.  Their  names  appear 
on  tablets  in  this  hall. 

In  the  third  Tennessee,  that  we  saw  march  away  from  Knoxville,  was 
Robt.  Triplett,  who  some  years  before  had  been  a  student  here,  and  who 
was  probably,  when  here,  one  of  the  youngest  boys  ever  enrolled  in  our 
corps  of  cadets.  He  had  enlisted  as  a  private,  was  promoted  to  sergeancy 
and  commissioned  as  lieutenant  of  Company  M  of  that  regiment. 

He  left  us  buoyant  with  hope  and  strong  in  patriotic  purpose.  Five 
months  later  disease  overtook  him,  while  in  camps  at  Anniston  in  the  state 
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of  Alabama.  The  silver  cord  was  loosed ;  the  golden  bowl  was  broken,  the 
pitcher  was  broken  at  the  fountain.  His  comrades  paid  him  the  tribute  of 
the  soldier's  tears;  hope  was  wounded  almost  unto  death  in  the  bruised 
heart  of  a  widowed  mother.  Such  is  war,  cruel  war — sometimes  called 
glorious  war.  We  are  here  today  to  honor  his  memory  by  admitting  a 
marble  tablet  placed  in  the  walls  of  this  hall,  into  which  he  came  not  many 
years  ago  filled  with  manly  ambition  and  strong  hope. 

Lieutenant  Triplett  was  born  in  Owensboro,  in  the  state  of  Kentucky, 
on  the  first  day  of  May,  1875.  His  father  was  a  captain  in  the  Confederate 
service.  His  grandfather,  Geo.  W.  Triplett,  was  a  representative  in  the 
American  Congress  and  afterwards  a  major  in  the  Confederate  service. 
Many  of  his  male  relatives  served  in  the  army  and  fought  with  the  South, 
playing  prominent  parts  in  the  great  tragedy  of  1861-5.  He,  with  the  sons 
of  other  fathers,  some  of  whom  had  worn  the  blue  and  some  the  gray,  tend- 
ered his  service  to  his  country,  volunteered  to  follow  the  flag,  sacrificed  his 
life  upon  the  altar  of  his  country.  In  the  days  of  his  youth  it  pleased  God 
to  take  him. 

He  has  crossed  the  dark  river  and  "rests  in  the  shade  of  the  green 
trees"  on  the  other  shore.  We  say  he  is  dead.  There  is  no  death.  Our 
bodies  go  into  decay  and  back  to  mother  earth — dust  to  dust,  ashes  to  ashes ; 
but  example  never  dies,  character  is  immortal.  Young  boys  knew  Robert 
Triplett,  they  saw  him  forsake  the  sweet  pleasures  of  home,  they  know  he 
voluntarily  offered  himself  a  willing  defender  of  the  flag  of  the  free.  They 
saw  him  follow  that  flag  as  the  fathers  of  the  Republic  had  followed  it  in  the 
days  when  freedom  and  independence  were  the  prize,  without  which  life  to 
them  was  without  value.  In  their  young  hearts  they  honor  him  and  should 
the  occasion  ever  arise,  they  will  remember  and  emulate  his  example.  Then 
others  will  emulate  their  example,  and  in  other  times  the  examples  of  these, 
on  and  on  throughout  the  ages,  while  love  of  country  is  considered  a  virtue, 
and  the  starry  flag  is  upheld  as  the  bright  emblem  of  human  freedom.  The 
righteous  example  of  men  who  live  and  build  character  never  dies. 

Hence  while  we  mourn  and  long  for  the  "touch  of  a  vanished  hand 
and  the  sound  of  a  voice  that  is  still"  we  rejoice  that  we  still  have  with  us 
the  immortal  example  of  self-sacrifice,  the  deathless  character  of  our  com- 
rade gone,  our  brother,  son,  or  dear  friend,  who  shall  not  again  appear  to 
us  in  the  flesh,  and  that  these  will  live  on  and  on,  an  incorruptible,  indes- 
tructible, ever-present  benediction  to  the  land  we  love  and  for  which  he  gave 
his  young  life. 

PRESIDENT  DABNEY'S  ACCEPTANCE 

Capt.  Rule,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen: 

The  characteristic  of  a  noble  and  cultured  people  is  to  do  honor  to  those 
who  have  departed  this  life.  Great  Britain  has  a  Westminster  Abbey  to 
crystalize  in  stone  all  the  glories  of  her  people.  And  we  are  very  proud  to 
do  honor  to  a  former  student  of  this  institution  in  this  abbey  of  ours — this 
University  abbey.  These  are  some  of  the  reasons  why  I  am  so  happy  this 
morning  to  accept  this  beautiful  tablet  on  behalf  of  the  University.  We  are 
all  proud,  the  University,  the  Faculty  and  the  Trustees  are  proud,  and  I  am 
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proud.  We  are  all  proud  of  the  services  of  Lieutenant  Triplett,  and  we  are 
proud  of  his  death. 

In  receiving  such  a  memorial  tablet  as  this,  we  honor  ourselves.  In 
doing  these  acts  we  are  perpetuating  the  truth.  Nothing  can  be  more  in- 
spiring to  the  youths  of  this  University  than  these  tablets  which  stand  for 
so  much.  By  such  acts  as  these  we  perpetuate  t>nly  those  things  worth  per- 
petuating in  this  life — honor,  truth,  and  religion. 

We  thank  you  again,  believing  that  in  accepting  this  tablet  we  honor 
ourselves. 

"LAWYERS  OF  THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  TENNESSEE" 

(Toast  responded  to  by  James  G.  Johnson,  Esq.,  of  the  law  class  of 
1900,  at  the  Alumni  Banquet,  June  17,  1902.) 

We  come  on  this  joyous  occasion  to  recall  the  cherished  memories 
of  those  noble  sons  which  our  kind  mother,  the  University  of  Tennessee, 
has  reared  and  dedicated  to  the  altar  of  justice. 

Among  the  earliest  contributions  of  the  University,  but  then  Blount 
College,  to  the  law,  was  the  Hon.  William  B.  Reese,  who  was  born  in  Jef- 
ferson county,  Tennessee,  on  November  19,  1793 — which  was  before  Ten- 
nessee was  admitted  into  the  Union.  He  came  to  the  bar  in  1817,  at  the  age 
of  24.  In  1832  he  was  elected  chancellor  of  the  Eastern  Division  of  Tennes- 
see, and  it  is  said  that  only  two  cases  appealed  from  his  judgment  were  re- 
versed by  the  Supreme  Court.  In  1835,  he  was  elected  supreme  judge  which 
position  he  held  with  credit  until  1847.  Soon  after  his  retirement  from  the 
Supreme  Bench,  and  after  his  ardor  for  political  life  had  been  cooled  by 
defeat,  he  was  made  president  of  East  Tennessee  College,  now  the  University 
of  Tennessee ;  and  he  spent  the  childhood  of  his  old  age  on  the  same  be- 
loved campus  where  he  had  spent  the  childhood  of  his  youth. 

It  has  been  stated  by  an  eminent  authority  that  Judge  Reese  was  easily 
the  most  scholarly  man  of  all  our  supreme  judges,  with  the  possible  excep- 
tion of  Haywood ;  and  that  he  was  a  student  and  continued  to  be  a  careful 
reader  to  the  end  of  his  life.  In  1859,  after  having  spent  a  life  which  not 
only  honored  himself  but  the  profession  to  which  he  belonged  and  the  college 
which  educated  him,  he  passed  to  his  reward. 

Another  precious  gift  which  the  University  of  Tennessee  has  bestowed 
upon  the  legal  profession  and  the  world  was  the  Hon.  Thos.  A.  R.  Nelson. 
He  was  born  in  the  stormy  year  of  1812  when  war  was  rife.  Whether  this 
had  any  influence  upon  his  young  life,  the  speaker  is  unable  to  say,  but  cer- 
tain it  is  that  ever  afterwards  he  was  a  hard  fighter.  He  graduated  from 
the  University  in  1828  at  the  early  age  of  16,  studied  law  and  was  admitted 
to  the  bar  before  reaching  his  majority.  At  the  age  of  20  he  was  appointed 
state's  attorney  for  the  first  circuit,  which  office  he  afterwards  held  by  elec- 
tion until  1844.  In  1859,  he  was  elected  over  his  competitor,  Landon  C. 
Haynes,  to  represent  the  First  District  in  Congress.  He  was  a  strong 
Union  man,  and  during  this  session  of  Congress  made  a  speech  in  favor  of 
the  Union  which  was  declared  by  the  London  Times  to  be  the  highest  pro- 
duct of  American  oratory.    It  was  no  doubt  a  great  speech,  but  it  is  evident 
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from  this  statement  of  the  London  Times  that  the  editor  had  never  attended 
an  alumni  banquet  of  the  University  of  Tennessee. 

In  1861,  Mr.  Nelson  was  again  elected  to  Congress,  but  was  captured 
by  Confederate  scouts  in  southwestern  Virginia  and  was  taken  to  Richmond 
as  a  prisoner  of  war.  He  was  paroled  and  returned  to  Washington  county, 
Tennessee,  where  he  remained  until  1863,  when  he  came  to  Knoxville. 

In  1870,  he  was  elected  to  the  Supreme  Bench  of  Tennessee.  After 
about  one  year's  service  he  resigned. 

Judge  Nelson  was  one  of  the  counsel  for  President  Andrew  Johnson  in 
th:  great  impeachment  trial.  With  little  or  no  preparation  he  was  required 
to  make  a  speech  in  the  case.  While  the  speech,  considered  as  an  im- 
promptu production,  is  a  master-piece  and  jewel  of  its  kind,  still  it  did  not 
meet  the  approval  of  its  author ;  because  no  truly  great  man  is  satisfied  fully 
with  the  result  of  his  own  labors. 

In  1873,  Judge  Nelson  passed  to  his  grave,  laden  with  the  benedictions  of 
a  grateful  world. 

In  1829,  the  University  brought  forth  another  son,  Judge  Thos.  C. 
Lyon.  He  was  born  in  Roane  county,  Tennessee,  in  1810.  After  studying 
law,  he  enlisted  in  the  United  States  army,  where  he  was  made  lieutenant 
and  afterwards  major.  After  the  removal  of  the  Indians  west  of  the  Miss- 
issippi river,  he  returned  to  his  practice.  He  was  an  eminent  lawyer ;  was  a 
man  of  attractive  manners  and  absolute  integrity.  He  was  many  times 
called  upon  to  act  as  special  judge  of  the  Supreme  Court,  and  his  written 
opinions  are  evidences  of  his  rare  ability  and  learning.  He  was  a  man  of 
fine  taste,  being  a  great  admirer  of  the  ladies,  although  he  died  a  bachelor. 
A  more  austere  cynic  than  myself  might  remark  that  his  bachelorhood  was 
the  explanation  of  his  admiration. 

The  twin  brother  of  Thomas  C.  Lyon,  of  the  class  of  1829,  was  the  Hon. 
John  H.  Crozier,  who  was  district  attorney  for  the  Fourth  District  of  Ten- 
nessee, and  member  of  Congress  from  1840  to  1844.  It  is  sufficient  proof  of 
his  ability  that  after  administering  the  law  for  a  time,  the  people  of  his  dis- 
trict called  him  to  the  high  position  of  congressman  to  assist  in  making  the 
laws. 

Hon.  Joseph  B.  Heiskell  is  another  alumnus  of  which  the  University 
and  this  association  should  be  justly  proud.  He  was  born  in  Knox  county, 
Tennessee,  in  1823.  He  graduated  from  the  University  in  1840 ;  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Confederate  Congress  for  two  terms  and  was  a  soldier  in  the 
Confederate  army.  He  was  a  member  of  our  Constitutional  Convention  of 
1870 ;  was  attorney-general  and  reporter  for  the  state  of  Tennessee  from 
1870  to  1878,  and  issued  12  volumes  of  Tennessee  Reports  which  bear  his 
name.  For  many  years  he  lived  at  Knoxville ;  but  after  the  war  he  moved 
to  Memphis,  where  he  now  resides  enjoying  the  fruits  and  friendships  of  a 
ripe  old  age. 

I  am  afraid  that  in  the  course  in  which  they  are  served,  you  will  not 
be  able  to  digest  such  a  large  dish  of  dates. 

It  is  pleasant  for  us  also  to  remember  the  Hon.  William  C.  Whitthorne, 
who  was  born  in  Lincoln  county,  Tennessee  in  1825,  and  graduated  from  the 
University  in  1843.    He  studied  law  under  James  K.  Polk  and  came  to  the 
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bar  at  the  age  of  20.  In  1855  and  1857,  he  was  elected  to  the  state  Senate, 
and  in  1859,  was  elected  to  the  House  of  Representatives.  He  was  Lieuten- 
ant-Colonel in  the  Confederate  army.  In  18(51,  he  was  appointed  by  Gov. 
Harris  Adjutant-General  of  the  state  of  Tennessee.  In  1870,  he  was  elected 
to  Congress,  and  for  the  greater  part  of  his  term  of  service  was  Chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Naval  Affairs.  In  188G,  he  was  appointed  by  Gov. 
Bates  to  the  United  States  Senatorship  to  fill  the  vacancy  made  by  the  resig- 
nation of  Judge  Howell  E.  Jackson.  He  was  a  man  of  strong  mind,  was  an 
able  lawyer,  and  was  one  of  the  best  advocates  of  his  time. 

Another  contribution  which  the  University  has  made  to  the  legal  pro- 
fession is  the  Hon.  Jacob  M.  Thornburg.  He  was  born  in  Jefferson  county, 
Tennessee  in  1837.  During  the  unpleasantness  of  the  sixties  he  was  a  Union 
soldier,  and  in  1863  was  commissioned  Lieutenant-Colonel  of  the  Fourth 
Tennessee  Cavalry.  In  1869,  he  was  elected  district  attorney  for  the  Third 
District  of  Tennessee,  and  was  reelected  in  1870.  In  November,  1872,  he 
was  elected  to  Congress  from  the  Second  District,  and  was  reelected  in  1874 
and  again  in  1876.  He  was  an  excellent  lawyer,  of  untiring  energy,  a  man 
of  open  and  generous  disposition,  and  richly  deserved  that  place  in  the 
hearts  of  his  countrymen  which  an  admiring  public  accorded  him.  He  died 
in  Knoxville  in  1890. 

There  are  many  others  who  deserve  honorable  mention,  among  whom 
are  the  Hon.  J.  B.  Cooke,  the  Hon.  D.  L.  Snodgrass,  Chief  Justice  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  Tennessee ;  the  Hon.  Luke  Wright,  Commissioner  in  the 
Philippines,  the  Hon.  W.  A.  Henderson,  and  the  Hon.  James  B.  Frazier. 
Mr.  Frazier  has  been  chosen  emperor  of  the  democratic  party  of  Tennessee, 
and  only  awaits  coronation  at  Nashville.  Republicans  will  be  admitted  to 
the  grounds,  but  will  not  be  allowed  around  the  palace  without  a  permit. 

Ladies  and  gentlemen  of  the  Alumni  Association,  let  us  not  forget  in 
the  excitement  of  banquet  scenes,  that  young  brother,  that  Solon  who  stood 
in  the  front  ranks  of  the  legal  profession  of  Tennessee  at  the  age  of  25 ; 
who  pleased  us  with  his  genius,  who  amused  us  with  his  wit ;  and  who  con- 
vinced us  with  his  argument — Gen.  Walter  M.  Cocke,  of  the  Knoxville  bar. 
When  "death's  untimely  frost"  fell  upon  this  flower  of  34  years,  he  died  an 
old  man  in  learning  and  ability.  Let  us  keep  his  memory  like  an  ever- 
blooming  rose  fresh  in  the  hearts  of  the  alumni. 

I  pray  that  these  great  men  of  the  University,  whose  lives  have  been 
examples  of  industry  and  integrity,  will  inspire  you  with  new  zeal  for  the 
pursuit  of  your  profession ;  so  that  when  life's  legal  battles  are  ended  and 
you  are  laid  to  sleep  in  your  cradles  of  clay,  your  conduct  will  have  been 
such  in  life  that  a  larger  Alumni  Association  will  listen  while  a  better 
speaker  shall  sing  a  sweeter  requiem  over  your  honored  dust. 

ACTIONS  OF  THE  BOARD  OF  TRUSTEES 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  on  April  7,  1902,  an  agreement 
between  the  Tennessee  Agricultural  Experiment  Station  and  the  Bureau  of 
Plant  Industry  of  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  for  coopera- 
tive work  on  experiments  with  cereals,  grass  and  forage  plants,  and  other 
crops  was  ratified,  to  take  effect  July  1,  1902.    The  importance  of  this  agree- 
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ment  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  the  object  of  the  cooperative  investigation 
is  to  develop  and  distribute  better  varieties  of  crops,  especially  with  regard 
to  yield,  hardiness,  resistance  to  disease,  quality,  etc. ;  to  determine  the  effect 
of  change  of  environment  on  cultivated  plants ;  to  investigate  the  commercial 
production  of  seed ;  to  investigate  the  problem  of  crop  rotation  and  the  use 
of  fertilizers;  to, study  those  morphological  and  physiological  characters  of 
grass  and  forage  plants  that  relate  to  economic  value ;  to  determine  the  value 
of  various  annual  crops  for  hay,  soiling,  and  silage  purposes ;  to  investigate 
methods  of  establishing  and  maintaining  permanent  meadows  and  pastures ; 
to  investigate  methods  of  hay  making;  and  to  bring  about  closer  and  effec- 
tive cooperation  in  general  between  the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry  and  the 
Tennessee  Agricultural  Experiment  Station. 

In  March,  1902,  upon  the  recommendation  of  the  Dean  and  Faculty  of 
the  Medical  Department  of  the  University  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Medicine 
was  conferred  upon  the  following : 

O.  W.  Beasley,  E.  P.  Becton,  J.  F.  Bertram,  Thos.  L.  Callen,  M.  M. 
Cook,  J.  J.  Gee,  J.  E.  Hampton,  F.  L.  Harris,  W.  V.  Hawthorne,  A.  E. 
Kennedy,  F.  E.  Lee,  W.  A.  Lytle,  W.  C.  Officer,  J.  C.  O'Gwynn,  J.  H. 
Rozzell,  Lee  Smith,  A.  P.  Sumners,  J.  G.  Wilkinson,  E.  L.  Womack. 

The  Board  met  in  called  session  on  May  5,  1902,  and  upon  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  Dean  and  Faculty  of  the  Dental  Department  conferred  the 
degree  of  Doctor  of  Dental  Surgery  upon  the  following : 

J.  T.  Cooper,  J.  R.  Darbant,  W.  D.  Ferrell,  G.  L.  Guffin,  B.  F.  Hall,  N. 
J.  Hoover,  O.  C.  Ingram,  A.  L.  Massey,  F.  R.  Maxwell,  J  McGraw,  R.  J. 
McGavock,  C.  E.  Meyers,  Allen  Moore,  J.  G.  Morris,  M.  Neel,  E.  S.  Rich- 
ards, V.  L.  Shepard,  O.  F.  Staples,  Elbert  Stewart,  C.  M.  Stanfill,  Sidney 
Smith,  C.  S.  Vaught,  N.  N.  Woodward,  C.  C.  Woolard,  Frank  Wiggins,  J. 
R.  York. 

On  June  17,  upon  the  recommendation  of  the  Deans  and  Faculties  of  the 
Academic  and  Law  Departments  the  Board  conferred  degrees  as  follows : 
B.  A.,  14;  B.  S.,  15;  Ph.  C,  2;  M.  S.,  1;  B.  L.,  13.  The  names  of  these 
graduates  appear  elsewhere  in  this  number  of  the  Record. 

One  of  the  most  important  meetings  of  the  Board  held  during  the  year 
was  that  of  July  22.  At  that  meeting  the  new  Department  of  Education 
was  created.  This  department  will  be  opened  in  January,  1903,  and  it  will 
be  made  a  permanent  agency  for  the  advancement  of  public  school  interests 
in  the  South.  Prof.  P.  P.  Claxton;  who  has  been  prominently  connected 
with  educational  work  in  the  South  for  several  years,  was  elected  head  pro- 
fessor and  will  have  charge  of  the  chair  of  pedagogy.  Other  chairs  will  be 
established  in  this  Department  as  soon  as  possible. 

At  this  meeting  a  committee  was  appointed  to  procure  an  estimate  of 
the  cost  of  a  suitable  dining  hall  and  dormitory  with  authority  to  employ 
an  architect  to  draft  a  sketch.  A  committee  was  also  appointed,  with  the 
president  as  chairman,  to  solicit  subscriptions  from  the  citizens  of  Knoxville 
and  from  the  alumni  and  former  students  of  the  University  for  the  erection 
of  such  building. 

It  was  also  unanimously  resolved  that  the  Board  of  Trustees  express  its 
profound  appreciation  of  the  great  success  and  beneficial  influence  of  the 
Summer  School  of  the  South,  and  that  it  authorize  the  use  of  the  University 
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grounds  and  buildings  for  the  Summer  School  in  the  years  1903,  L904,  and 
1905. 

Prior  to  the  meeting  held  on  September  30;  1902,  Prof.  J.  R.  McColl, 
who  had  been  adjunct  professor  of  mechanical  engineering  in  the  University 
since  1896,  resigned.  At  this  meeting  Professor  Chas.  E.  Ferris,  professor 
of  drawing  and  machine  design,  was  transferred  to  the  chair  of  mechanical 
engineering  and  made  superintendent  of  the  shops.  Prof.  McColl  came  to 
the  University  from  Michigan  in  1891,  and  was  until  1893  assistant  in  me- 
chanics. He  then  became  superintendent  of  the  Mechanical  Department, 
and  in  1896  was  elected  adjunct  professor  of  mechanical  engineering.  He 
resigned  this  position  in  consequence  of  his  election  to  the  position  of  asso- 
ciate professor  of  steam  engineering  in  Purdue  University. 

Mr.  A.  C.  Lanier,  a  graduate  of  the  University  in  the  class  of  1900,  was 
appointed  instructor  and  placed  in  charge  of  the  school  of  drawing  and  ma- 
chine design  with  Miss  Mary  Read  Comfort  as  assistant  in  this  school  to 
instruct  in  free-hand  drawing.  Mr.  W.  T.  Woodcock  was  appointed  in- 
structor in  mechanic  arts. 
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EVENTS  IN  THE  HISTORY  OF  THE  UNIVERSITY 
SINCE  UNIVERSITY  DAY  1903 


The  day  appointed  for  the  celebration  of  the  sixth  annual 
University  Day  was  Monday,  April  13,  1903.  Owing  to  the 
illness  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  James  Park,  who  was  to  have  made  the  con- 
vocation address,  the  exercises  were  postponed  until  Monday, 
April  20,  1903. 

The  annual  celebration  of  the  Phi  Kappa  Phi  honor  fraternity 
was  held  on  the  evening  of  April  13.  It  has  become  the  custom 
to  conclude  the  exercises  of  University  Day  with  the  Phi  Kappa 
Phi  celebration.  For  the  reason  stated  above,  these  exercises 
were  held  upon  separate  days.  Prof.  J.  D.  Hoskins,  the  president 
of  the  University  Chapter,  presided  at  the  fraternity  celebration, 
and  Mr.  B.  L,.  Capell  was  master  of  ceremonies.  The  exercises 
were  opened  with  a  song  by  the  University  Glee  Club,  after  which 
the  master  of  ceremonies  made  a  statement  of  the  purpose  of  the 
meeting  and  of  the  aims  of  the  fraternity.  The  speaker  for  the 
occasion,  Prof.  E.  M.  Wiley,  of  Vanderbilt  University,  was  then 
introduced.  Mr.  Wiley  spoke  on  the  "Ideals  of  Democracy  in 
American  Literature."  He  made  an  able  address,  in  which  he 
discussed  the  ideals  which  were  adopted  in  framing  the  govern- 
ment of  this  country.    He  emphasized  the  fact  that  those  ideals 
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are  the  same  that  have  exercised  a  controlling  influence  in  Ameri- 
can literature  and  art.  To  prove  his  statements,  he  gave  numer- 
ous, beautiful  quotations  from  standard  works  of  American  liter- 
ature. 

At  the  conclusion  of  Mr.  Wiley's  address  the  president  of 
the  fraternity  initiated  the  following  members: 

W.  P.  Angel,  G.  G.  Alban,  T.  D.  Brabson,  Verna  Casteel, 
R.  L.  Clark,  R.  A.  Elkins,  Frances  Foster,  Leo  Goodman,  L.  L. 
Heiskell,  Mary  Johnston,  W.  H.  Keeble,  B.  E.  Schmitt,  and  R.  S. 
Young. 

The  exercises  of  University  Day  were  held  on  Monday,  April 
20,  in  the  presence  of  a  large  audience.  These  exercises  began 
promptly  at  10  o'clock.  The  leading  features  of  the  program  were 
the  able  and  enthusiastic  addresses  of  Prof.  Seymour  A.  Mynd- 
ers,  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  and  of  Dr.  James 
Park,  pastor  of  the  First  Presbyterian  Church  of  Knoxville  and 
Trustee  of  the  University,  and  the  presentation  of  the  portrait  of 
the  Hon.  Horace  Maynard.  After  the  rendition  of  a  selection  by 
the  University  band  the  invocation  was  offered  by  Rev.  F.  E. 
Sturgess,  D.  D.,  of  Boston,  Mass. 

President  Dabney  made  the  opening  address,  in  which  he 
spoke  of  the  progress  of  the  University  during  the  year.  He 
spoke  in  part  as  follows :  We  meet  again,  dear  friends,  to  cele- 
brate University  Day,  and,  as  usual,  the  exercises  will  be  of  a  his- 
torical nature.  We  have  had  our  sorrows  and  our  difficulties 
during  the  year,  but  by  the  help  of  God  we  have  grown  stronger 
in  sorrow,  and  by  the  help  of  our  Trustees  and  our  friends  we 
have  overcome  our  difficulties.  Two  important  events  mark  this 
year  in  the  history  of  the  University.  One  is  the  establishment  of 
the  Department  of  Education,  which  has  added  to  our  general 
Faculty  six  new  professors  and  instructors  who  are  again  wel- 
comed among  us  today,  and  has  brought  us  nearly  a  hundred  earn- 
est students,  seeking  to  prepare  themselves  for  the  great  profession 
of  the  teacher.  The  other  is  the  first  appropriation  made  by  the 
State  of  Tennessee  for  her  University,  an  appropriation  which,  at 
our  request,  will  be  used  for  purchasing  land  for  the  Agricultural 
Department.  Among  the  most  notable  donations  from  private 
parties  are  the  gifts  of  the  beautiful  tablets  in  memory  of  our  boys 
who  fell  in  the  recent  war,  placed  upon  the  walls  of  this  hall  which 
is  rapidly  becoming  our  Tennessee  Walhalla.  A  number  of  con- 
tributions have  also  been  made  to  our  Students'  Loan  Fund. 
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The  President  stated  further  that  he  had  been  instructed  by 
the  Trustees  to  solicit  funds  for  the  University,  the  Department  of 
Education,  and  the  Summer  School,  and  to  be  absent  for  this  pur- 
pose as  much  as  might  be  necessary.  The  donations  made  to  the 
library  already  amounted  to  $600,  and  to  the  Loan  Fund  to  $1500 ; 
subscriptions  from  the  General  Education  Board  and  private  part- 
ies to  the  Department  of  Education  amounted  to  $18,000 ;  and  the 
General  Education  Board  has  appropriated  $10,000  a  year  for  three 
years  to  the  Summer  School  upon  the  condition  that  we  should 
raise  a  like  amount  here. 

Dr.  Dabney  also  stated  that  the  attendance  at  the  University 
during  the  year  was  472.  This  did  not  include  the  attendance  at 
the  Medical  and  Dental  Departments  at  Nashville.  In  conclud- 
ing his  address  he  said  that  he  had  received  greetings  from 
Trustees,  alumni  and  friends  of  the  University  in  different  parts 
of  the  State,  extending  their  best  wishes  .for  the  success  of  the 
institution. 

Dr.  J.  P.  Gray,  Dean  of  the  Dental  Department,  was  intro- 
duced. He  was  greeted  with  hearty  applause.  In  a  happy  and 
enthusiastic  speech  he  referred  to  the  growth  of  this  Department, 
and  of  the  loyalty  of  his  students  to  the  entire  University. 

The  regular  program  was  begun  when  State  Superintendent 
Mynders  spoke  on  "Educational  Conditions  in  Tennessee."  In 
introducing  Prof.  Mynders  Dr.  Dabney  referred  to  the  election  of 
Hon.  James  B.  Frazier,  an  alumnus  and  Trustee  of  the  University, 
as  Governor;  the  appointment  of  Hon.  Harvey  Hannah,  another 
alumnus,  to  the  position  of  Adjutant  General ;  "And  the  selection 
of  an  alumnus  for  what,  in  my  mind,  is  the  most  important  office 
in  the  State ;  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction ;  Prof.  Mynders 
is  the  right  man,  in  the  right  place,  at  the  right  hour." 

Prof.  Mynders  spoke  in  part  as  follows :  "After  such  an  in- 
troduction, I  fear  that  I  shall  not  be  able  to  carry  the  banner 
placed  in  my  hand.  I  come,  first,  to  bear  a  message  from  the 
Executive  of  the  State,  Gov.  James  B.  Frazier,  who  says  that 
official  business  prevents  him  from  being  present  today  with  you. 
I  come  today  to  make  an  explanation  of  an  unusual  condition. 
The  Tennessee  Legislature  has  been  in  session  for  the  past  75 
days,  and  it  was  my  duty  to  be  a  member  of  that  important  body 
known  as  the  'third  house/  While  the  Legislature  was  in  session 
only  about  eight  hours  per  day,  the  'third  house'  was  in  session 
over  sixteen,  and  we  met  on  the  street  corners,  in  the  hotel  lobbies, 
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in  the  corridors  of  the  Capitol,  and  when  I  tell  you  that  the  Uni- 
versity of  Tennessee  and  her  interests  has  had  my  attention  con- 
stantly, then  I  know  you  will  excuse  me  for  not  being  better  pre- 
pared/' 

He  spoke  of  the  needs  of  education  in  the  State,  and  said  that 
the  present  condition  could  only  be  bettered  by  a  combination  in 
effort.  "One  condition  that  confronts  us,"  he  said,  "is  that  we 
have  been  working  in  different  lines.  Each  has  not  been  made 
to  realize  the  effect  of  the  other.  If  the  University  had  taken 
this  matter  in  hand  years  ago,  as  they  have  in  the  last  year,  what 
has  been  accomplished  would  have  been  realized  years  ago.  We 
must  make  the  people  know  that  the  University  has  a  work.  I 
have  heard  these  questions  asked :  'Where  is  it,  what  is  it  for  and 
what  is  it  doing?'  It  rests  with  you,  Mr.  President,  and  gentle- 
men of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  to  teach  the  people  what  the  Uni- 
versity wants  to  do.  When  you  teach  them  this,  you  will  find  the 
Legislature  of  Tennessee  and  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
ready  to  do  all  necessary  for  the  University." 

Reviewing  the  progress  of  education  in  the  State,  he  began 
with  the  close  of  the  Civil  War,  and  said : 

"After  the  war,  we  had  established  all  over  the  State  little 
colleges.  The  people  realized  the  necessity  of  the  education  of 
the  children.  Back  home  from  a  bitter  struggle,  the  country 
devastated  and  barren,  the  people  began  to  plan  for  the  establish- 
ment of  institutions  of  learning.  It  was  begun  by  the  church,  the 
masonic  lodge,  and  by  persons  and  societies  of  all  kinds.  You 
can  go  through  many  communities  and  see  old,  dilapidated  school 
buildings  with  the  masonic  emblem  on  the  front,  pointing  to  a  time 
when  the  masons  met  and  established  an  institution  of  learning. 
These  buildings  have  now  been  vacated,  the  schools  have  sought 
larger  quarters.  But  these  movements  did  great  good  and  filled 
a  mission  at  that  time." 

Here  the  speaker  took  up  the  establishment  of  the  Tennessee 
school  system  in  1873,  the  process  of  taxation,  the  needs  in  the 
rural  districts,  etc. 

"I  have  learned  during  the  last  few  weeks  enough  to  teach 
me  that  before  I  knew  nothing  of  the  conditions  of  the  public 
schools  in  Tennessee.  As  a  member  of  the  'third  house'  I 
met  the  members  of  committees  on  education  from  the  Legisla- 
ture and  found  all  of  them  earnestly  interested  in  the  welfare  of 
the  schools  and  anxious  to  do  something  to  improve  the  school 
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condition  of  the  State.  All  of  the  bills  were  good  bills,  they 
showed  that  the  framers  thereof  had  the  interests  of  the  schools 
at  heart.  But  each  man  had  a  different  idea.  It  showed  that  unity 
of  opinion  and  effort  was  a  necessity,  and  two  years  hence  we 
must  make  a  united  effort,  and  then  the  existing  conditions  will 
be  improved." 

Prof.  Mynders  in  speaking  of  the  recent  meeting  of  the 
southern  educators  in  Nashville,  said  that  he  found  a  greater  dif- 
ference in  ideas  among  educators  than  among  legislators.  One 
educator  thought  the  better  plan  was  to  have  all  schools  primary 
schools,  and  thereby  reach  all  the  children,  another  thought  that 
fewer  schools  were  necessary,  while  another  was  of  the  opinion 
that  any  one  who  knew  anything  could  teach. 

He  had  observed  that  the  Summer  School  of  the  South  had 
exerted  a  strong  influence  throughout  the  State,  even  in  the  most 
rural  precincts,  where  recently  he  found  children  learning  man- 
ual training  taught  by  a  teacher  who  had  learned  it  at  the  Sum- 
mer School.  He  closed  by  urging  the  people,  interested  in  the 
improvement  of  educational  facilities,  to  organize  for  a  better  and 
more  effective  educational  campaign.  Prof.  Mynders*  address 
was  well  received,  and  he  impressed  his  audience  with  the  fact 
that  he  knows  his  mission. 

The  subject  of  Dr.  Park's  historical  address  was,  "The  Life 
and  Services  of  Horace  Maynard."  Dr.  Park  was  unable  to  be 
present  and  his  excellent  address  was  read  by  Mr.  E.  T.  Sanford. 
In  an  editorial  on  University  Day  the  Knoxville  Journal  and 
Tribune  made  the  following  comment :  "The  address  of  Dr. 
Park  was  able  and  elevating.  It  combined  the  ripe  judgment  of 
age  with  the  vigor  of  youth  in  the  force  and  freshness  of  the 
matter  it  contained.  The  audience  was  charmed  and  held  from 
the  opening  sentence  to  the  finish,  and  all  agreed  that  it  was  a 
treat  to  have  heard  the  estimate  and  the  analysis  of  a  great  life 
from  such  a  master  hand  as  that  of  Dr.  Park. 

"It  was  a  most  valuable  contribution  to  the  biography  and 
the  history  of  the  times  in  which  Mr.  Maynard  lived.  Without 
being  at  all  fulsome,  it  dealt  with  the  salient  points  of  a  strong 
and  beautiful  character  in  a  manner  that  was  gratifying  to  every 
one  present  who  had  enjoyed  the  honor  of  Mr.  Maynard's  ac- 
quaintance in  the  days  of  his  activity." 

This  address  is  published  in  full  in  this  number  of  the 
Record.    When  Mr.  Sanford  had  finished  reading  it  Captain 
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William  Rule  introduced  a  resolution,  in  behalf  of  the  Board  of 
Trustees,  thanking  Dr.  Park  for  his  excellent  address  and  ex- 
pressing regret  at  his  absence,  sympathy  with  him  in  his  tempor- 
ary affliction,  and  hope  for  an  early  restoration  to  his  usual  health. 
This  resolution  was  adopted  by  a  unanimous  standing  vote. 

Since  the  inauguration  of  University  Day  it  has  been  cus- 
tomary for  the  University  to  receive  portraits  of  men  who  have 
been  prominent  in  the  history  of  the  State  and  of  the  institution. 
On  this  occasion  a  portrait  of  the  Hon.  Horace  Maynard,  the  sub- 
ject of  the  historical  address,  was  presented  to  the  University  by 
his  son,  Mr.  James  Maynard  and  other  members  of  the  family. 
This  portrait  is  the  work  of  Mr.  Lloyd  Branson,  of  Knoxville. 
The  presentation  speech  was  made  by  Mr.  E.  T.  Sanford.  Dr. 
Dabney  received  it  with  expressions  of  grateful  acknowledg- 
ments. 

JUNE  JUBILEE 

The  June  Jubilee,  held  on  Saturday,  May  30,  was  the  third 
annual  event  of  its  kind.  This  has  become  one  of  the  most  popu- 
lar events  of  the  college  year.  In  addition  to  the  interesting  and 
amusing  athletic  and  theatrical  performances  the  occasion  is  one 
of  general  social  interest  to  the  students  and  visitors  from  the  city. 
Large  crowds  attended  every  performance  and  a  neat  sum  of 
money  was  realized.  The  June  Jubilee  has  become  a  source  of 
great  aid  to  athletics,  as  the  proceeds  are  used  in  defraying  the  ex- 
penses of  the  Athletic  Association. 

COMMENCEMENT 

The  ninety-sixth  commencement  exercises  of  the  University 
began  on  the  evening  of  June  14,  when  Rev.  M.  W.  Egerton,  D. 
D.,  pastor  of  the  First  Baptist  Church  of  Knoxville,  preached  the 
baccalaureate  sermon  before  the  graduating  classes.  The  large 
audience  almost  filled  the  Summer  School  auditorium.  The  theme 
of  the  sermon,  "Immortality :  Its  Influence  on  the  Present  Life," 
was  based  on  the  text,  "If  a  man  die,  shall  he  live  again?"  Dr. 
Egerton's  sermon  was  an  able  production,  and  he  delivered  it  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  impress  upon  his  audience  the  profound  truths 
of  his  logical  arguments.  This  sermon  is  reproduced  in  part  in 
this  number  of  the  Record. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  was  held  on 
Monday  morning,  June  14.    In  the  afternoon  of  the  same  day  the 
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class  day  exercises  of  the  Senior  academic  and  law  classes  were 
held  in  Science  Hall.  This  occasion  was  one  of  the  most  interest- 
ing features  of  Commencement.  The  following  program  was 
carried  out : 


One  of  the  most  delightful  features  of  Commencement  was 
the  annual  meeting  and  banquet  of  the  Alumni  Association  held 
on  Monday  evening,  June  14,  at  the  Knoxville  Woman's  Building. 
Nearly  one  hundred  ladies  and  gentlemen  attended.  The  regular 
business  meeting  was  held  immediately  before  the  guests  assem- 
bled around  the  banquet  table.  At  this  meeting  the  following  of- 
ficers were  elected  for  the  ensuing  year :  President,  J.  W.  Cald- 
well ;  First  Vice-President,  W.  B.  Lockett ;  Second  Vice-President, 
T.  B.  Collier;  Treasurer,  J.  P.  Powers,  jr.;  Recording  Secretary, 
T.  D.  Morris;  Corresponding  Secretary,  J.  D.  Hoskins. 

Mr.  J.  W.  Caldwell  presided  at  the  banquet.  He  made  an 
enthusiastic  speech  in  which  he  related  the  story  of  the  progress 
of  the  University  in  recent  years  not  only  within  the  institution 
itself,  but  also  the  progress  that  it  has  made  in  gaining  a  more 
liberal  policy  from  the  State  Legislature  and  in  establishing  an 
increased  interest  among  the  citizens  of  the  State.  The  follow- 
ing was  the  program  at  the  banquet : 

Mr  J.  W.  Caldwell  76.  Toastmaster 

Mr  B.  L.  Capell  '03.    "The  Function  of  the  Scholar" 

Mr  H.  M.  Tate  '03.    "The  Ideal  Lawyer" 

Mr  J.  H.  Welcker  78.    "The  College  Man  in  Business." 

Dr  B.  B.  Breese.    "The  Pleasures  of  Psychology" 

In  addition  to  the  regular  toasts  Miss  McVea  of  the  Uni- 
versity, Judge  J.  M.  Greer  of  Memphis,  Hon.  Thos.  E.  Harwood 
of  Trenton,  and  Mr  Spencer  F.  Thomas  of  Brownsville,  responded 
to  calls  for  speeches  and  delighted  their  fellow  Alumni  with  their 
happy  remarks. 

The  final  Commencement  exercises  were  held  on  Tuesday 
morning,  June  16.  After  the  invocation  by  Rev.  Samuel  Ring- 
gold, D.  D.,  President  Dabney  made  his  annual  statement  which 
was  in  part  as  follows : 

"Fifteen  years  ago  this  month  the  present  Faculty  of  the 
Academic  Department  was  organized  and  the  University  began 
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a  new  period  of  development.  The  Faculty  appointed  at  that 
time,  most  of  whom,  fortunately,  remain  with  us  today,  take  a 
proper  pride  in  the  remarkable  growth  of  the  Institution  during 
this  period.  A  comparison  of  the  condition  of  the  University  in 
1887,  the  year  before  that  reorganization,  and  its  condition  at  the 
present  time  is  interesting  and  instructive.  Omitting  the  Medical 
and  Dental  Departments  at  Nashville  and  the  Industrial  Depart- 
ment for  the  colored,  the  comparison  is  as  follows : 

In  1887  In  190S 

Buildings  number                                                       7  18 

Estimated  value  $24,000.00  $360,000.00 

Value  total  equipment                                            4,700.00  120,000.00 

Total  annual  receipts                                            32,459.00  105,539.41 

In  1887  the  Institution  was  a  small  college  with  two  Depart- 
ments, the  Literary  and  the  Agricultural ;  there  are  now  five  great 
Departments.  Those  established  since  1887  are  the  Departments 
of  Mechanics,  Law,  and  Education.  In  1887  there  were  only  seven 
chairs  in  the  College,  now  there  are  19 ;  there  were  only  six  pro- 
fessors and  adjunct  professors,  now  there  are  22 ;  in  1887  there 
were  six  instructors,  now  there  are  17,  or  counting  two  professors 
of  law,  19.  In  1887  there  were  80  preparatory  students  and  only 
51  college  students,  now  there  are  no  preparatory  students,  and 
there  were  this  year  435  academic  and  engineering  students  and 
46  law  students,  making  a  total  of  481. 

This  is  a  record  of  which  any  Faculty  may  well  be  proud. 

The  attendance  during  the  last  year  may  be  classified  by  De- 
partments as  follows : 

College  students  357 

University  students   28 

Total  academic   385 


IN  PROFESSIONAL  DEPARTMENTS 


Education   96 

Law  46 

Medical   149 

Dental   126 

Total   417 


Or,  deducting  those  counted  twice,  the  total  number  of  students 
in  all  Departments  of  the  University  for  the  session  just  ending  is 
756.  Total  number  from  Tennessee,  at  Knoxville,  410,  from  other 
states,  71. 
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Four  hundred  and  sixty-two  graduates  have  been  sent  out 
from  the  Academic  and  Law  Departments  during  the  15  years." 

Dr.  Dabney  then  spoke  of  the  possibility  of  increase  in  the 
number  of  students  at  the  University  due  to  the  efforts  of  the 
State  officials  to  improve  the  schools  in  the  State.  He  also  spoke 
of  the  Summer  School  and  its  influence  in  leading  to  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Department  of  Education  in  the  University.  He 
reported  gifts  of  apparatus,  material  and  supplies.  Among  the 
names  of  the  donors  are  Mr.  George  Vanderbilt,  Hon.  Overton 
Lea,  Maj.  E.  C.  Camp,  the  late  Hon.  E.  J.  Sanford,  George  F. 
Weston,  the  Knoxville  Nursery  Company,  East  Tennessee  Farm- 
er's Convention,  Broyles,  McClellan  &  Lackey  Co.,  and  others. 
The  library  had  received  over  one  thousand  volumes.  He  also  men- 
tioned the  work  of  the  University  Y.  M.  C.  A.  and  eulogized  the 
treasurer,  Prof.  Cooper  D.  Schmitt,  for  his  earnest  and  efficient 
work. 

The  new  Department  of  Education  has  received  $5,000  a  year 
for  three  years  from  the  General  Education  Board  on  condition 
that  the  University  raise  a  corresponding  amount.  Hon.  D. 
Willis  James,  Hon.  Robert  C.  Ogden,  and  Mr.  Geo.  Foster  Pea- 
body,  of  New  York,  have  contributed  $1,000  each  toward  this 
Department.  A  pledge  of  $10,000  a  year  for  three  years  was 
also  secured  from  the  General  Education  Board  for  the  Summer 
School  on  condition  that  the  officials  of  the  school  raise  a  like  sum. 
The  local  $10,000  was  then  nearly  completed.  He  spoke  also 
of  the  appropriation  of  $10,000  by  the  State  Legislature  for  the 
purchase  of  land  for  the  Experiment  Station.  This,  he  said,  was 
one  of  the  most  encouraging  incidents  of  the  past  year.  To  all 
who  had  contributed  to  the  work  and  success  of  the  University  he 
expressed  heartfelt  thanks  on  behalf  of  himself,  the  Trustees,  and 
the  friends  of  the  Institution. 

The  following  program  completed  the  work  of  the  session : 

ADDRESSES  BY  REPRESENTATIVES  OF  THE  GRADUATING  CLASSES 

Academic  Department — Robert  Asa  Elkins,  of  Dyer,  Tennessee.    The  Race 
Problem. 

William  Houston  Keeble,  of  Uceba,  Tennessee.    The  Hand  in  Edu- 
cation, Valedictory. 
Law  Department — William  Jay   Donaldson,   of   Morristown,  Tennessee. 
Respect  for  Law. 

George  Gautt  Alban,  of  Memphis,  Tennessee.    The  Lawyer's  Posi- 
tion in  Society,  Valedictory. 
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ANNOUNCEMENT  OP  HONORS  AND  SCHOLARSHIPS 

In  Academic  Department — Faculty  scholarships,  awarded  for  the  high- 
est standing  in  the  Freshman  class  to  J.  D.  Bond  and  S.  R.  Crowell ;  Sopho- 
more class,  Jennie  Buquo ;  Junior  class,  B.  E.  Schmitt. 

Allen  prize  medal  in  Mathematics — J.  D.  Bond. 

In  Law  Department — Faculty  scholarship,  awarded  for  the  highest 
standing  in  the  Junior  law  class  to  B.  L.  Capell;  second  Faculty  prize  to 
John  W.  Hudson ;  the  Edward  Thompson  Company  prize  to  C.  V.  B.  Peery. 

The  number  of  degrees  conferred  was  the  largest  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  University.  The  following  is  a  list  of  the  graduates 
and  the  subjects  of  theses : 

ACADEMIC  DEPARTMENT 
WITH  BACHELOR'S  DEGREE 

Thomas  Hampton  Allen,  of  Chicago,  Illinois,  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Me- 
chanical Engineering. 
Thesis:    Report  of  a  Trial  of  a  Refrigerating  Machine. 
William  Piper  Angel,  of  Knoxville,  Tennessee,  Bachelor  of  Arts. 

Thesis:    Hyperbolic  Trigonometry. 
Robert  Lawrence  Baylor,  of  Cumberland  Gap,  Tennessee,  Bachelor  of  Arts. 

Thesis :    The  Financial  Policy  of  Alexander  Hamilton. 
James  Garfield  Beaman,  of  Knoxville,  Tennessee,  Bachelor  of  Science  in 
Pharmaceutical  Chemistry. 
Thesis :    A  Study  of  Zinc  Blende  in  the  Mines  of  the  Holston  Belt. 
Winfield  Scott  Belton,  of  Lenoir  City,  Tennessee,  Bachelor  of  Science  in 
Pharmaceutical  Chemistry. 
Thesis :    The  Analysis  of  the  Silicate  and  Carbonate  of  Zinc  and  Asso- 
ciated Vein  Stone  in  the  Mines  of  East  Tennessee. 
Walter  Harold  Brown,  of  Knoxville,  Tennessee,  Bachelor  of  Science  in 
Chemistry. 

Thesis :  A  Study  of  Zinc  Blende  in  the  Mines  of  the  Holston  Belt. 
Benjamin  Lewis  Capell,  jr.,  of  Brownsville,  Tennessee,  Bachelor  of  Arts. 

Thesis :    The  Action  of  Congress  on  the  Louisiana  Purchase. 
Verna  Casteel,  of  Meridian,  Mississippi,  Bachelor  of  Arts. 

Thesis :    A  Classification  of  Proper  Names  in  Homer. 
William  Alexander  Copeland,  Smithland,  Tennessee,  Bachelor  of  Science. 

Thesis :    English  Intervention  in  Egypt. 
Philip  Heinrich  Cornick,  of  Knickerbocker,  Texas,  Bachelor  of  Science  in 
Chemistry. 

Thesis :    A  study  of  Some  Assay  Methods. 
James  Dempster,  jr.,  of  Knoxville,  Tennessee,  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Elec- 
trical Engineering. 

Thesis :    Transformer  Testing. 
James  Clarence  Denton,  of  Newport,  Tennessee,  Bachelor  of  Science. 

Thesis :    The  Diary  of  Edward  Hooker,  1805-1809. 
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Jack  Thorpe  Edmonds,  of  York,  Alabama,  Bachelor  of  Arts. 

Thesis :    The  Financial  Policy  of  Andrew  Jackson. 
Robert  Asa  Elkins,  of  Dyer,  Tennessee,  Bachelor  of  Arts. 

Thesis  :    Lucian's  Charon  :    A  Translation. 
Hubert  Bruce  Finch,  of  Dresden,  Tennessee,  Bachelor  of  Science. 

Thesis  :    Niles'  Register  1814-1815. 
Frances  Virginia  Foster,  of  Ripley,  Tennessee,  Bachelor  of  Arts. 

Thesis :    Regular  Polygons. 
Reuben  Ernest  Fox,  of  Knoxville,  Tennessee,  Bachelor  of  Science. 

Thesis :  The  Holy  Alliance  and  Its  Relation  to  the  Monroe  Doctrine. 
Nina  Jackson  Gookin,  of  Bristol,  Tennessee,  Bachelor  of  Arts. 

Thesis :    The  Policy  of  Metternich  in  European  Affairs. 
Edwin  Marcellus  Hacker,  of  Greeneville,  Tennessee,  Bachelor  of  Science. 

Thesis :    The  Monroe  Doctrine. 
Henry  Hunton  Hampton,  of  Chattanooga,  Tennessee,  Bachelor  of  Science 
in  Chemistry. 

Thesis :    The  Determination  of  Sulphur  in  Pig  Iron. 
John  Alexander  Hardin,  of  Sweetwater,  Tennessee,  Bachelor  of  Arts. 

Thesis :    Slavery  at  Rome  and  at  Athens. 
Miriam  Heart,  of  Knoxville,  Tennessee,  Bachelor  of  Arts. 

Thesis:    A  Comparison  of  the  Subjective  Element  in  Goethe's  Faust 
and  Byron's  Manfred. 
William  Harding  Johnson,  of  Gallatin,  Tennessee,  Bachelor  of  Science  in 
Chemistry. 

Thesis :    Some  Methods  for  the  Determination  of  Phosphorus  in  Pig 
Iron  and  Steel. 

Mary  Christian  Johnston,  of  Knoxville,  Tennessee,  Bachelor  of  Science. 

Thesis  :    Technical  Education :  Its  Relation  to  Commercial  Supremacy. 
William  Quail  Johnston,  of  Knoxville,  Tennessee,  Bachelor  of  Science  in 
Pharmaceutical  Chemistry. 
Thesis :   The  Analysis  of  the  Silicate  and  Carbonate  of  Zinc  and  Asso- 
ciated Vein  Stone  in  the  Mines  of  East  Tennessee. 
William  Houston  Keeble,  of  Uceba,  Tennessee,  Bachelor  of  Science. 

Thesis :    Expansion  of  Some  Series  by  MacLaurin's  Theorem. 
Daniel  Christie  Kingman,  jr.,  of  Cleveland,  Ohio,  Bachelor  of  Science  in 
Electrical  Engineering. 
Thesis:    Tests  and  Calculations  for  an  Electric  Motor. 
George  Carriger  Larkin,  of  Morristown,  Tennessee,  Bachelor  of  Science. 

Thesis :   The  Treaty  of  Peace  with  Spain  December  10,  1898. 
Joseph  Marshall  Lea,  of  Knoxville,  Tennessee,  Pharmaceutical  Chemist. 

Thesis :    The  Estimation  of  Total  Alkaloids  in  Cinchona  Bark. 
Blanche  Eugenie  Mclntire,  of   Cambridge,   Massachusetts,   Bachelor  of 
Science. 

Thesis:    A  Comparison  of  Early  French  Socialistic  Theories  as  illus- 
trated by  the  work  of  Saint- Simon  and  Fourier. 
Mary  Lee  Maxwell,  of  Mooresburg,  Tennessee,  Bachelor  of  Science. 

Thesis :    A  Comparison  of  Shakespeare's  Richard  III  with  the  Richard 
III  of  History. 

Oliver  Perry  Parker,  of  Gibson,  Tennessee,  Bachelor  of  Science. 

Thesis:    The  Economic  Effects  of  the  Dissolution  of  the  English 
Monasteries. 
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William  Riseden,  of  Wartburg,  Tennessee,  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Civil 
Engineering. 
Thesis:    History  of  Transportation. 
William  Theodore  Robinson,  of  South  Rockford,  Tennessee,  Bachelor  of 
Arts. 

Thesis :    Private  Life  of  the  Romans. 
Paul  Hereford  Russell,  of  Cleveland,  Tennessee,  Pharmaceutical  Chemist. 

Thesis :   The  Assay  of  Nux  Vomica  and  its  Preparations. 
Columbus  Powell  Smith,  of  Knoxville,  Tennessee,  Bachelor  of  Science. 

Thesis :    A  Study  of  the  Causes  of  the  Financial  Crises  in  the  United 
States. 

Delle  Dulaney  Smith,  of  Bristol,  Tennessee,  Bachelor  of  Science. 

Thesis :    A  Study  of  Volumetric  Methods. 
George  Susong  Stokely,  of  French  Broad,  Tennessee,  Bachelor  of  Science 
in  Mechanical  Engineering. 

Thesis :    Report  of  a  Boiler  and  Engine  Trial. 
Don  Dewitt  Swisher,  of  Danville,  Illinois,  Bachelor  of  Arts. 

Thesis :    The  Sources  of  Wagner's  Operas. 
James  Monroe  Troutt,  of  Jackson,  Tennessee,  Bachelor  of  Arts. 

Thesis :    The  Economic  Effects  of  the  Black  Death  in  England. 
Robert  Sneed  Young,  of  Sweetwater,  Tennessee,  Bachelor  of  Arts. 

Thesis :    The  Function  of  a  Supreme  Court  in  a  Representative  Gov- 
ernment. 

Katherine  Williams,  of  Knoxville,  Tennessee,  Bachelor  of  Arts. 

Thesis :    Synonyms  of  Life  and  Death  in  the  Alcestis  of  Euripides. 

WITH  MASTER'S  DEGREE 

Carl  Holliday,  (B.  S.  University  of  Tennessee,  1901),  of  Knoxville,  Ten- 
nessee, Master  of  Arts. 
Thesis:    The  Novels  of  Henry  Fielding. 

LAW  DEPARTMENT 
WITH  DEGREE  OF  BACHELOR  OF  LAWS 

George  Gautt  Alban,  of  Memphis,  Tennessee. 

Thesis :    Duress  as  a  Defence  to  an  Action  on  Contract. 
John  Sherman  Cooper,  of  Knoxville,  Tennessee. 

Thesis :    Duress  as  a  Defence  to  an  Action  on  Contract. 
William  Robert  Dashiell,  of  Knoxville,  Tennessee. 

Thesis :    Sufficiency  of  Common  Law  for  Regulation  of  Corporate 
Trusts. 

William  Jay  Donaldson,  of  Morristown,  Tennessee. 

Thesis:    Duress  as  a  Defence  to  an  Action  on  Contract. 
Walter  Watson  Emery,  of  Memphis,  Tennessee. 

Thesis:    Sufficiency  of  Common  Law  for  Regulation  of  Corporate 
Trusts. 

Leo  Goodman,  of  Memphis,  Tennessee. 

Thesis :    Duress  as  a  Defence  to  an  Action  on  Contract. 
Joseph  Grim,  jr.,  of  Bridgetown,  New  Jersey. 

Thesis :    Duress  as  a  Defence  to  an  Action  on  Contract. 
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Frederic  May  Mclntire,  of  Cambridge,  Massachusetts. 

Thesis:    Sufficiency  of  Common  Law  for  Regulation  of  Corporate 
Trusts. 

Clifford  Van  Buren  Peery,  of  Swan  Bluff,  Tennessee. 

Thesis:    Duress  as  a  Defence  to  an  Action  on  Contract. 
Emanuel  Charles  Rawitser,  of  Memphis,  Tennessee. 

Thesis:    Public  Power  over  Corporations  Supplying  Public  Utilities. 
Charles  Milne  Seymour,  of  Knoxville,  Tennessee. 

Thesis :    Unauthorized  Alteration  of  a  Written  Contract. 
Charles  Henry  Smith,  of  Knoxville,  Tennessee. 

Thesis :    Constitutionality  of  the  Embargo  of  1807. 
Dan  Luther  Stone,  of  Richland,  Tennessee. 

Thesis :    Constitutionality  of  the  Louisiana  Purchase. 
Hugh  McCall  Tate,  of  Morristown,  Tennessee. 

Thesis :    Duress  as  a  Defence  to  an  Action  on  Contract. 

The  Alumni  address  was  delivered  by  Mr.  E.  T.  Sanford  on 
Commencement  day,  just  before  the  conferring  of  degrees.  The 
subject  of  Mr.  Sanford's  excellent  address  was  "Ralph  Waldo 
Emerson."  From  the  opening  to  the  close  of  his  address  he  de- 
lighted the  large  and  cultured  audience  with  his  eloquent  and  in- 
teresting account  of  the  life  and  work  of  this  American  man  of 
letters. 

The  annual  celebration  of  the  Chi  Delta,  Philomathesian  and 
Barbara  Blount  literary  societies,  and  the  McKinney  Club  was 
held  on  June  16,  beginning  at  8  p.  m.  Mr.  R.  L.  Clark  was  the 
presiding  officer  and  the  following  program  interspersed  with 
music  was  offered : 

Declamation — A  Cutting  from  a  Singular  Life  James  J.  King  (Philo) 

Declamation — The  Jumping  Frog  of  Calaveras  County   

 J.  Grady  Rollow  (Chi-Delta) 

Oration — Law  and  Athletics   John  S.  Cooper  (McKinney  Club) 

Oration — Benjamin  Franklin,  the  Typical  American   

 W.  W.  Berry  (Chi-Delta) 

Oration — The  Southern  Soldier :   A  Plea  for  the  Establishment  of  a 

Refuge  in  Tennessee    Leo  Goodman  (Philo) 

"Barbarian"    Miss  Nina  Jackson  Gookin 

The  recipients  of  medals  were : 

Chi-Delta  Philomathesian 

T.  B.  Johnson   Orator  Leo  Goodman 

J.  G.  Rollow  Declaimer  J.  S.  Cooper 

W.  H.  Keeble  Debater  Leo  Goodman 

T.  B.  Green  Improvement  in  Debate.  .  .E.  C.  Rawitser 

Magazine  medals : 

P.  H.  Cornick,  best  essay. 
P.  H.  Cornick,  best  story.. 
J.  M.  Grainger,  best  poem. 
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THE  SUMMER  SCHOOL 

The  second  session  of  the  Summer  School  of  the  South  was 
held  at  the  University  of  Tennessee  from  June  23  to  July  31,  1903. 
Work  began  at  10  o'clock  a.  m.,  June  23,  and  closed  at  noon 
July  31. 

One  hundred  and  forty-nine  different  courses  were  offered  in- 
cluding kindergarten  and  primary  work,  special  courses  for  teach- 
ers of  rural  schools,  drawing,  art,  manual  training,  domestic 
science,  expression,  music,  physical  culture,  nature  study,  agricul- 
ture, and  horticulture,  physiology  and  hygiene,  geology,  geogra- 
phy, physics,  chemistry,  English  language  and  literature,  (includ- 
ing literature  of  the  Bible),  Latin,  Greek,  German,  French,  Span- 
ish history  and  sociology,  mathematics,  book-keeping  and  bank- 
ing, psychology,  education,  city  and  county  supervision,  and 
library  work.  A  large  majority  of  these  courses  continued 
through  the  entire  six  weeks,  and  all  were  well  attended.  Class 
enrollment  varied  from  half  a  dozen  to  more  than  three  hundred. 

Ninety-one  members  of  the  Faculty  were  present  and  did 
their  work.  Of  these  64  were  present  the  entire  six  weeks,  1  five 
weeks,  4  four  weeks,  7  three  weeks,  9  two  weeks,  6  one  week. 
Most  of  the  short  courses  were  connected  courses. 

The  Registrar's  report  shows  an  enrollment  of  2150  students, 
not  including  the  96  children  enrolled  in  the  model  school.  In- 
cluding these  the  total  registration  is  2246.  This  does  not  in- 
clude a  large  number  of  people  who  were  here  for  only  a  few  days 
as  visitors.  Reports  from  railroad  officials  state  that  2600  people 
came  to  Knoxville  on  the  reduced  rates  offered  for  the  Summer 
School.  Many  of  these  attended  the  school  for  a  short  time. 
Among  these  were  a  number  of  superintendents  of  city  schools, 
college  presidents,  members  of  college  faculties,  etc.  Students 
were  registered  from  31  states  and  territories,  and  from  Canada, 
Porto  Rico,  India,  and  Japan.  1172  students  were  registered  from 
Tennessee;  978  were  from  other  states.  Of  the  2150  students  en- 
rolled 662  were  men  and  1488  women.  This  is  a  much  larger  per 
cent  of  men  than  is  usually  enrolled  in  summer  schools.  Of  those 
enrolled  1246  report  themselves  as  having  engaged  to  teach  next 
year  and  495  of  these  will  teach  in  Tennessee;  827  report  then> 
selves  as  graduates  of  colleges. 

This  report  shows,  possibly,  the  largest  registration  ever  made 
in  any  summer  school  for  teachers  in  America.    It  also  shows  a 
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very  large  per  cent  of  teachers  of  the  first  class.  The  good  done 
by  the  school  and  its  influence  on  education  in  the  Southern  states 
can  not  easily  be'  estimated. 

A  very  interesting  and  valuable  part  of  this  session  of  the 
Summer  School  was  the  exhibit  of  school  work,  including  draw- 
ing, manual  training,  written  work,  reports,  programs,  etc.,  from 
two  dozen  or  more  of  the  best  city  school  systems  in  America. 

Two  model  libraries  were  formed.  One  contained  about 
1250  volumes  suitable  for  public  school  libraries  in  city,  village 
and  rural  schools.  The  books  were  carefully  catalogued  and 
graded.  Another  contained  three  or  four  hundred  volumes  of  the 
best  books  for  teachers'  libraries.  These  were  mostly  on  peda- 
gogical subjects.  Both  libraries  were  carefully  studied  by  a  large 
number  of  people,  many  of  whom  will  be  encouraged  to  begin 
similar  libraries  in  their  own  homes  or  schools. 

Another  valuable  feature  of  the  school  was  the  exhibit  of  text- 
books, school  apparatus,  school  supplies,  etc.,  made  by  some  of  the 
leading  publishing  houses  and  school  supply  houses.  These  ex- 
hibits were  quite  complete  and  were  attractively  arranged. 

The  expenses  incurred  in  running  the  school  amounted  to 
$29,000  to  $30,000.  The  General  Education  Board  contributed 
$10,000,  Knoxville  citizens  contributed  about  $10,000,  and  the  bal- 
ance came  from  fees  and  miscellanies. 

SESSION  1903-4 

The  session  of  1903-'04  was  opened  on  September  17,  the 
exercises  beginning  at  10  o'clock  a.  m.  President  Dabney  made 
the  opening  address  on  "The  End  in  Education."  He  spoke  in 
part  as  follows : 

"Everywhere  people  are  spending  each  year  more  and  more 
of  time,  money  and  labor  for  education.  Each  year  we  are  pay- 
ing more  and  more  for  school  houses  and  teachers ;  each  year  in- 
creasing numbers  of  strong  men  and  women  are  giving  their  lives 
to  this  cause;  intelligent  parents  everywhere  are  making  con- 
stantly greater  and  greater  sacrifices  in  order  to  educate  their 
children.  Courses  of  study  are  growing  longer,  and  more  books 
and  better  equipment  are  used.  In  fact  the  American  people  man- 
ifest a  very  passion  for  education.  Already  we  expend  more 
money  for  schools  than  for  any  other  one  thing  except  intoxicat- 
ing liquors.    Schools  are  multiplying  and  being  diversified  more 
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and  more  everywhere ;  common  schools  for  all  the  people,  high 
schools  for  the  more  advanced  students;  industrial  and  trade 
schools ;  professional  schools  for  every  class,  and  universities  for 
advanced  study  are  multiplying  throughout  the  length  and  breadth 
of  the  land  at  a  rate  never  equaled  before  in  the  history  of  any 
country.  Already  in  our  western  states  there  is  a  school  house  in 
sight  of  every  farmer's  door.  The  people  of  the  South  have 
caught  the  spirit  recently  and  at  last  the  wave  of  education  is 
sweeping  over  our  land. 

"What  then  is  the  object  of  education  ?  Economic  efficiency, 
political  efficiency  and  general  social  efficiency  are  some  of  the  ends 
of  education ;  but  the  perfection  of  the  whole  man,  the  preparation 
for  complete  living  was  the  primary,  and  serves  the  ultimate  pur- 
pose in  education.  "The  man  of  God"  must,  in  the  language  of 
Paul,  be  "perfect,  thoroughly  furnished,  unto  all  good  works" — 
works,  that  is,  service;  all  kind  of  works  are  the  purpose  of  edu- 
cation. Schools  should  train  and  outfit  men  and  women  for  ser- 
vice, for  such  service  as  their  God-given  nature  qualified  them  to 
perform.  The  fellow  without  a  job  is  an  abnormality,  a  mon- 
strosity. All  true  service  is  equally  honorable;  as  there  is  no 
higher  or  lower  education,  so  there  is  no  higher  or  lower  service. 
The  only  low  service  is  bad,  selfish,  faithless  service. 

At  the  close  the  President  introduced  the  different  professors, 
who  made  announcements  concerning  their  work.  The  attendance 
at  the  opening  exercises  was  good.  The  large  Freshman  class  con- 
tained more  mature  and  better  prepared  students  than  those  of 
previous  years.  The  number  of  women  students  was  the  largest 
since  they  were  first  admitted  in  1893. 
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THE  LIFE  AND  SERVICES  OF  HORACE  MAYNARD 

Rev.  James  Park,  D.  D. 

{An  address  delivered  on  "University  Day,"  April  20,  1903,  before  Trustees, 
Faculty,  Alumni,  students  and  friends  of  the  University  of  Tennessee.) 

"The  fame  that  a  man  wins  himself  is  best; 
That  he  may  call  his  own :  honors  put  on  him 
Make  him  no  more  a  man  than  his  clothes  do 
Which  are  so  soon  ta'en  off;  for  in  the  warmth 
The  heat  comes  from  the  body  not  the  weeds; 
So  man's  true  fame  must  strike  from  his  own  deeds." 

Of  the  many  competent  and  scholarly  men  who  have  served  the  cause 
of  education  in  this  institution,  and  given  renown  to  the  city  of  Knoxville 
and  state  of  Tennessee,  no  one  has  achieved  a  wider  or  more  honorable 
fame  than  Horace  Maynard. 

He  was  a  native  of  Massachusetts,  born  in  Westboro,  on  the  30th  day 
of  August,  1814.  He  took  his  classical  and  scientific  course  of  study  at 
Amherst  College,  and  graduated  in  the  summer  of  1838  as  "the  Valedicto- 
rian" or  first  honor  man  of  his  class — a  distinction  at  which  he  is  said  to  have 
set  his  aim  on  the  day  of  his  matriculation,  and  for  which  he  industriously 
and  persistently  labored  until  his  aspiration  was  reached. 

He  came  to  this  institution,  then  known  as  East  Tennessee  College,  in 
the  autumn  of  1838,  with  the  dew  of  his  college  honors  and  early  manhood 
fresh  upon  him,  to  engage  as  tutor  and  principal  of  the  preparatory  depart- 
ment. At  that  time  I  stood  upon  the  threshold  of  "sweet  sixteen" — a  callow 
sophomore.  Mr.  Maynard's  personal  appearance  was  impressive  and  at- 
tracted general  attention.  He  measured  more  than  six  feet  in  stature — a 
long,  lank,  lithe  figure,  straight  as  an  arrow,  head  well  poised,  complexion 
swarthy,  eyes  dark  and  piercing,  hair  black,  straight,  long,  parted  on  the  left 
side,  combed  back  behind  the  ears,  and  hanging  down  over  his  coat  collar — 
an  unique  personality  that  would  attract  attention  in  any  company.  Some 
of  the  student  body  had  found  out,  some  how  or  other,  that  there  was  or 
had  been  an  aboriginal  tribe,  somewhere  up  in  Yankeedom,  called  Narra- 
gansetts,  and  as  some  freshman  said,  after  chapel  prayers  on  the  first  morn- 
ing of  Mr.  Maynard's  appearance,  that  "the  new  tutor  looked  sorter  like  a 
Injun,"  they  dubbed  him  "the  Narragansett" — in  accordance  with  the  lex 
loci  that  every  official  in  the  College  must  have  his  sobriquet.  At  that  time 
Mr.  Estabrook,  the  president,  was  "Old  Joe;"  Rev.  Wm.  J.  Keith,  in  the 
chair  of  Ancient  Languages,  was  "Sweet  William" — not  because  there  was 
anything  of  a  saccharine  nature  in  his  disposition ;  and  Henry  Wright,  in  the 
chair  of  Mathematics,  was  "Old  Harry." 

The  system  of  government  and  discipline  then  in  vogue  was  composite, 
and  the  infliction  of  corporal  punishment  was  not  infrequently  applied  as 
high  up — in  the  classes — as  the  sophomore.  And  that  was  a  great  modifi- 
cation of  the  system  as  it  was  administered  by  Rev.  Samuel  Doak  at  Wash- 
ington College,  originally  "Martin  Academy,"  the  first  classical  school 
founded  west  of  the  Alleghanies ;  for  Mr.  Doak  carried  it  through  the  whole 
course;  and  when  occasion  offered  the  seniors  as  well  as  "the  preps"  and 
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freshmen,  learned  by  experience  the  literal  meaning  of  flagellation.  That 
mode  of  discipline  was  eliminated  at  the  close  of  Mr.  Maynard's  first  year 
in  this  college. 

In  1838  the  only  buildings  on  the  hill  were  the  Old  College  and  three 
structures  called  dormitories,  which  were  of  brick,  each  about  100  feet  long, 
15  feet  wide  and  9  feet  high;  subdivided  by  partitions  12  feet  apart — thus 
giving  apartments  15  by  12  feet.  The  four  buildings  formed  a  square,  the 
college  on  the  front  line  and  the  dormitories  on  the  other  three  sides.  All 
the  rooms  in  the  dormitories  opened  on  the  court.  Class  rooms  were  few 
in  number  and  inadequately  furnished.  Mr.  Maynard  and  the  "preps"  were 
quartered  in  the  dormitory  on  the  south  side,  or  behind  the  Old  College, 
where  two  rooms  had  been  thrown  into  one  by  the  removal  of  a  partition. 
In  those  cramped  quarters  for  two  years  he  presided  as  "patriarch  of  the 
preps," — and  monarch  of  all  he  surveyed — in  that  inclosure. 

Goethe  has  said,  "The  important  thing  in  life  is  to  have  a  great  aim, 
and  to  possess  the  aptitude  and  perseverance  to  attain  it."  It  appears  that 
from  the  day  Mr.  Maynard  entered  Amherst  College  he  had  a  purpose 
within  him — a  purpose  to  be  something  and  to  do  something,  that  would 
be  worth  the  while  of  being  and  doing;  and  also  that  he  had  a  conviction 
that  "life  is  real,  life  is  earnest,"  and  that  in  it  a  man  has  but  one  chance. 
And  he  was  also  mindful  of  the  fact  that  time  does  not  move  in  a  circle,  but 
forth  and  right  on 

"With  a  resistless,  unremitting  stream," 

and  which, 

"Let  it  but  slide  into  the  eternal  main, 
No  realms,  no  worlds  can  purchase  it  again." 

And  so  in  Amherst  he  made  such  provident  use  of  his  time  and  oppor- 
tunities that  here  in  East  Tennessee  College  he  had  no  need  to  spend  his 
time  out  of  the  class-room  in  preparation  for  its  duties;  and  therefore  he 
spent  his  evenings  and  other  leisure  hours  in  the  acquisition  of  important 
knowledge  on  other  lines.  Among  these  he  gave  himself  to  special  study 
of  the  law.  But  this  did  not  hinder  him  from  the  full  and  conscientious 
discharge  of  his  duties  in  the  school  room,  for  there  his  aptness  and  efficiency 
became  continually  more  manifest,  so  that  in  1841  he  was  advanced  to  the 
place  of  "teacher  of  Mathematics  and  Ancient  Languages  in  the  College 
classes."  His  habit  of  special  study  and  general  reading  of  poetry,  litera- 
ture and  history  was  steadily  maintained,  so  that  in  knowledge  and  mental 
power  he  continually  grew  stronger  and  broader. 

In  1840  he  began  to  write  for  the  press,  and  published  a  series  of  short 
articles  in  the  Knoxville  Times,  over  the  nom  de  plume  of  Zadock  Jones. 
They  had  literary  merit,  were  somewhat  caustic,  and  bore  rather  sharply  on 
the  lack  of  intelligence  and  cultivation  on  the  part  of  the  masses  whom — un- 
fortunately— he  characterized  as  "the  common  herd."  Everybody  was  curi- 
ous as  to  the  authorship  of  those  articles,  and  waited  after  each  one  for  the 
next  issue  of  the  paper  with  impatience.  The  quid  nuncs  were  alert  and 
active,  and  finally  it  leaked  out  that  Zadock  Jones  and  Horace  Maynard 
were  one  and  the  same  person — and  he  was  becoming  more  prominent. 
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From  "Glimpses  of  Life  in  Westboro,  from  1717  to  1817,  by  Harriet 
Merrifield  Forbes,"  published  in  Boston  in  1889,  I  have  learned  that  Zadock 
Jones  was  not  Mr.  Maynard's  first  venture  in  the  world  of  letters.  In  the 
immediate  vicinity  of  Westboro  there  was  a  fresh-water  pond,  called,  in 
some  Indian  dialect,  Hoc-co-mocco,  which  the  aboriginal  fishermen  named 
Hobomack,  for  his  Satanic  majesty,  "because  they  believed  that  whoever 
chanced  to  be  near  its  borders  was  brought  under  some  malign  influence." 
"The  legend  of  this  pond,"  says  Mrs.  Forbes,  "was  written  by  Hon.  Horace 
Maynard  for  the  'Horce  Collegianae,'  published  by  the  undergraduates  of 
Amherst  in  1838.  Mrs.  Forbes  gives  the  article,  with  some  omissions,  a 
place  in  her  book.  He, — Mr.  Maynard,  said  that  it  was  told  to  him  "by  an 
old  Indian,  the  last  of  his  tribe."  It  is  a  romantic  story  of  literary  merit, 
and  involves,  of  course,  a  lovely  dusky  maiden,  thoroughly  conscious  and 
proud  of  her  charms,  coquettish  to  cruelty ;  two  rival  lovers ;  her  surrender 
of  the  first,  whom  she  had  encouraged  and  accepted,  to  compel  the  devotion 
and  proffer  of  the  other;  the  strange  and  unaccountable  disappearance  of 
the  bride  on  the  wedding  day,  and  finally  the  tragical  end — supernatural  and 
mysterious — of  all  the  principal  parties  in  the  story. 

Mr.  Maynard  was  a  regular  and  valuable  contributor  from  1841  to 
1844  to  the  University  Magazine,  which  was  edited  by  members  of  the 
senior  class  during  those  years. 

In  1842  he  was  appointed  teacher  of  Ancient  and  Modern  Languages; 
and  in  1843  was  made  Professor  of  Rhetoric  and  Belles-lettres.  Thus  for 
five  years  he  served  this  institution  con  amore.  In  1844  he  resigned  his 
professorship  and  entered  upon  the  practice  of  law,  for  which  he  had  made 
diligent  and  thorough  preparation  in  his  leisure  hours  during  his  connec- 
tion with  the  college. 

Quoting  from  Mr.  Caldwell's  "Bench  and  Bar  of  Tennessee :"  "It  was 
not  long  until  he  made  himself  felt  at  the  bar.  He  had  industry — the  first 
quality  of  a  lawyer ;  he  read  thoroughly  as  law  students  read  in  those  days, 
and  had  by  nature  a  discriminating  and  analytical  mind,  which  had  been 
improved  by  careful  and  persistent  study.  His  scholarship  was  of  the  high- 
-  est  order,  and  he  was  easily  the  best  read  man  of  that  time  at  the  bar  of 
East  Tennessee,  which  contained  many  lawyers  of  ability  and  culture.  As 
an  advocate  he  was  not  only  a  brilliant  and  logical  speaker,  but  at  times  a 
very  severe  and  sarcastic  one."  Yes,  and  when  he  found  occasion  to  use 
it  at  the  bar  or  on  the  hustings,  his  invective  pierced  like  a  dagger,  and 
his  sarcasm  cut  clean  and  clear  as  a  Damascus  blade.  He  was  endowed 
with  a  clear,  sonorous  voice  and  knew  how  to  use  it.  His  inflections  ac- 
corded with  his  sentiment.  His  articulation  was  clear  and  distinct,  and 
his  pronunciation  classical  and  correct.  In  fact,  Mr.  Maynard  was  an 
orator. 

"His  eloquence  was  classic  in  its  style, 
Not  brilliant  with  explosive  corruscations 
Of  heterogeneous  thoughts,  at  random  caught, 
And  scattered  like  a  shower  of  shooting  stars, 
That  end  in  darkness :  no,  his  noble  mind 
Was  clear,  and  full,  and  stately,  and  serene. 
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His  earnest  and  undazzled  eye  he  kept 

Fixed  on  the  sun  of  Truth,  and  breathed  his  words 

As  easily  as  eagles  cleave  the  air; 

And  never  paused  till  the  height  was  won  ; 

And  all  who  listened  followed  where  he  led." 

It  is  no  wonder  then  that  he  speedily  took  his  place  in  the  front  rank 
of  forensic  debaters,  and  that  by  diligence,  fidelity  and  punctuality  in  busi- 
ness he  rapidly  attained  to  a  large  practice.  Unfortunately  it  was  not  a 
lucrative  one,  for  I  am  certified  that  his  office  books,  carefully  and  method- 
ically kept,  show  that  in  no  one  of  the  first  four  years  of  his  practice  did 
he  realize  as  much  as  one  thousand  dollars.  And,  in  fact,  Mr.  Maynard 
never  did  become  a  rich  man. 

In  politics  he  stood  with  the  Whig  party.  In  1852  he  was  the  candi- 
date for  Presidential  elector  of  this  Congressional  district,  on  the  Whig 
ticket.  His  competitor  was  one  of  the  ablest  lawyers  at  this  bar,  and  May- 
nard was  elected.  That  canvass  established  his  capacity  for  leadership.  At 
the  election  in  1853  he  was  presented  by  the  Whig  party  as  their  candidate 
for  Congress  in  the  Knoxville  district.  His  opponent  was  a  man  of  goodly 
person  and  popular  manners,  a  fluent  and  good  speaker,  but  in  other  re- 
spects not  comparable  with  Mr.  Maynard,  yet  defeated  him  by  an  appeal 
to  prejudice  and  passion  through  the  adroit  use  of  the  unfortunate  phrase 
"the  common  herd,"  applied  to  the  masses  in  the  letters  of  Zadock  Jones 
in  1840. 

In  1856  he  was  set  up  as  the  Whig  candidate  for  Presidential  elector 
for  the  state  at  large,  on  the  Filmore  and  Donaldson  ticket,  and  canvassed 
the  state  with  Col.  Wm.  H.  Polk,  one  of  the  most  popular  and  effective 
"stump  speakers"  of  that  period,  when  such  men  as  Merideth  P.  Gentry, 
Felix  Grundy,  Neil  S.  and  Aaron  V.  Brown,  Thos.  A.  R.  Nelson,  G.  A. 
Henry,  Andrew  Johnson — et  genus  omne — had  won  national  fame  as  politi- 
cal speakers  and  popular  orators.  After  that  canvass  of  the  state  with  Col. 
Polk,  Mr.  Maynard  took  rank  on  the  hustings  with  the  foremost  of  them 
all.  He  disdained  ever  to  appeal  to  prejudice  and  passion,  or  to  resort  to 
any  of  the  arts  of  the  demagogue  or  sinister  methods  of  the  petty  politi- 
cian, "ad  captandum  vulgus."  His  rich  mental  endowments,  splendid  liter- 
ary accomplishments,  high  sense  of  honor,  transparent  honesty  and  purity 
of  motives  raised  him  above  all  that.  His  judgment  was  clear  and  strong, 
his  imagination  fertile  and  chaste,  his  style  vigorous,  elevated  and  pure. 
He  was  a  fluent,  dignified  and  polished  speaker,  of  elegant  diction,  superb 
elocution  and  fine  action. 

Having  won  his  election  to  Congress  in  1857  he  made  a  worthy  and 
efficient  representative,  and  thence  forward  he  was  so  strongly  entrenched 
in  the  confidence  of  his  constituents  that  his  future  success  was  assured. 
For  six  years  he  held  his  seat  and  took  his  place  among  the  most  dis- 
tinguished members  of  the  lower  house  of  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States. 

When  the  question  of  secession  agitated  the  nation  he  boldly  espoused 
the  cause  of  the  Union,  no  doubt  from  conscientious  and  patriotic  motives, 
as  he  saw  it.    In  1861,  after  the  clouds  of  civil  war  had  burst  upon  the 
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nation,  he  was  elected  for  the  third  time  to  represent  the  Knoxville  district 
in  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  and  his  fame  had  become  national. 

In  1863,  when  his  term  in  Congress  expired  and  the  exigencies  of  the 
times  prohibited  another  election,  Andrew  Johnson,  Military  Governor  of 
Tennessee,  appointed  Mr.  Maynard  Attorney  General  for  the  State — not 
from  any  personal  regard,  but  from  the  pre-eminent  fitness  and  qualifica- 
tion of  the  man  for  the  office,  for  until  the  accident  of  the  war  threw  them 
together  on  the  one  single  question  of  the  Union,  no  man  in  Tennessee  was 
more  obnoxious  to  Andrew  Johnson  than  Horace  Maynard;  and  as  far  as 
national  politics  outside  of  that  one  issue  was  concerned,  they  differed  as 
widely  then  as  they  had  done  in  antebellum  times,  which  is  evident  from 
Mr.  Johnson  opposing  Mr.  Maynard  for  Congress  in  1872. 

In  1865  Mr.  Maynard  was  again  returned  to  Congress  from  this  dis- 
trict and  held  his  seat  for  six  years;  and  then,  in  1872  he  canvassed  the 
state  as  a  candidate  to  represent  Tennessee  at  large,  with  Gen.  B.  F.  Cheat- 
ham of  Confederate  fame  and  popularity,  and  Andrew  Johnson,  ex-presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  as  his  opponents.  And  it  seems  a  singular  provi- 
dence and  the  very  irony  of  fate,  that  Andrew  Johnson,  who  had  been 
elected  to  Congress  five  times,  to  the  United  States  Senate  once,  twice 
elected  Governor  of  Tennessee,  defeating  first,  in  1853,  Gustavus  A.  Henry, 
"the  eagle  orator;"  then,  in  1855,  Merideth  P.  Gentry,  universally  admitted 
to  have  been  one  of  the  grandest  men,  taken  altogether,  that  ever  appeared 
on  the  hustings  in  this  state ;  elected  Vice-President  of  the  United  States  in 
1865,  and  succeeding  to  the  Presidency  on  the  death  of  Mr.  Lincoln: — I 
say,  that  Andrew  Johnson  should  have  been  defeated  for  a  seat  in  Congress, 
by  a  vote  of  the  people  of  the  state  at  large,  in  1872,  by  Horace  Maynard, 
after  a  full  and  fair  canvass  of  the  commonwealth,  seems  the  very  irony 
of  fate,  which  came  to  him  through  the  estimate  placed  upon  his  character 
by  the  people  of  the  state,  when  they  compared  it  with  the  character  of  Mr. 
Maynard,  after  each  had  presented  his  claims  in  open  and  fair  debate.  It 
was  the  verdict  of  an  intelligent  people  in  favor  of  purity  of  life,  lofty  un- 
sullied virtue,  and  consistent  moral  and  patriotic  principle.  And  so,  too,  it 
was  the  fitness  and  qualification  of  the  man  for  the  place,  morally  and 
politically,  that  brought  him  the  appointment  of  Minister  to  Turkey  by 
President  Grant,  in  1875 — an  embassy  which  he  discharged  with  great 
credit  to  himself  and  honor  to  his  country.  I  give  you  one  incident  illus- 
trative of  his  ministerial  fidelity,  promptness  and  courage,  and  quote  from 
"Personal  Recollections  of  Notable  People,"  by  Charles  K.  Tuckerman, 
first  minister-resident  from  the  United  States  to  Greece : 

"The  most  remarkable  man,  in  point  of  originality,  in  the  diplomatic 
body  at  Constantinople,  was  Mr.  Maynard,  the  American  minister.  He 
exemplified  to  a  rare  degree  *  *  *  perfect  independence  of  action.  *  * 
Maynard  was  one  of  those  who  wielded  his  lance  in  small  matters,  as  in 
great  ones,  with  an  extraordinary  freedom  of  action.  He  possessed  no 
diplomatic  training,  and  came  fresh  from  the  political  caucuses,  etc.,  of 
Tennessee  to  represent  his  country  and  protect  the  interests  of  the  Ameri- 
can missionaries  in  that  labyrinth  of  Oriental  intrigue  and  deception.  He 
was  a  man  of  the  highest  integrity,  and  possessed  a  large  share  of  native 
wit  and  shrewdness.    He  soon  discovered  that  he  was  no  match  for  the 
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Turk  in  the  sinuous  policy  of  the  Sublime  Porte,  and  determined  to  adopt 
direct  methods  based  upon  the  simple  geometric  rule  taught  him  in  the 
village  school,  that  a  straight  line  is  the  shortest  distance  between  two 
points.  On  the  ex  pede  Herculem  principle,  I  will  give  you  an  example  of 
the  course  he  adopted  in  a  very  insignificant  case  which  fell  under  my  ob- 
servation. One  of  the  American  missionaries,  under  permission  of  a 
firman  granted  by  the  Turkish  government,  had  caused  to  be  erected  a 
dwelling  and  school  house  in  accordance  with  the  architect's  plan,  as  ap- 
proved by  the  minister  of  public  works.  As  the  building  progressed,  the 
missionary  decided  to  add  a  porter's  lodge  near  the  main  entrance,  but  it 
did  not  occur  to  him  as  necessary  to  obtain  additional  permission  from  the 
government  for  this  trifling  object.  One  of  those  unemployed  hangers-on 
at  the  Porte,  who  are  ever  on  the  lookout  for  backsheesh  from  the  unwary 
foreigner,  observed  the  new  building  going  up,  and  threatened  the  mission- 
ary to  report  the  case  to  the  government.  A  Turkish  pound  or  two  would 
have  stopped  the  fellow's  intermeddling,  but  this  the  missionary  refused 
to  pay,  as  coming  under  the  head  of  bribery  and  corruption.  The  result 
was  that  the  minister  of  public  works  put  a  stop  to  the  erection  of  the  en- 
tire building.  The  missionary  applied  to  the  American  minister  to  obtain 
redress,  and  the  latter  sent  his  dragoman  repeatedly  to  the  porte,  but  with- 
out success.  Maynard  finally  concluded  that  it  was  time,  in  diplomatic 
parlance,  to  "take  the  stick,"  and  hastily  putting  on  his  never  well-brushed 
hat,  and  discarding  dragoman  and  carriage,  stalked  over  on  foot  to  the 
porte,  his  long  hair  streaming  in  the  wind  and  his  features  sternly  fixed  to 
meet  the  lion  in  his  den.  But  the  official  he  demanded  to  see  was  not  the 
minister  of  public  works,  to  whom  the  case  pertained — but  his  highness 
the  Grand  Vizier.  *  *  *  The  Grand  Vizier  stood  aghast  at  this  un- 
precedented proceeding,  and,  stating  that  the  affair  did  not  lie  within  his 
jurisdiction,  referred  the  minister  to  the  department  of  public  works. 
Maynard  declined  to  have  any  further  relations  with  the  latter  department, 
and  in  polite  but  firm  language,  stated  that  if  within  twenty-four  hours 
permission  was  not  formally  furnished  for  the  completion  of  the  mission- 
ary buildings,  he  should  lay  the  case  before  the  Sultan!  By  the  time  the 
Grand  Vizier  had  recovered  from  his  astonishment,  the  American  minister 
had  bowed  himself  out  of  the  presence  chamber,  and  was  striding  back  with 
satisfied  composure  to  his  legation.  *  *  *  It  is  needless  to  add  that 
before  the  expiration  of  the  allotted  'twenty-four  hours'  the  required  docu- 
ment from  the  porte  was  in  Maynard's  hands." 

On  his  return  to  the  United  States  in  1880  it  was  the  high  character 
of  the  man,  coupled  with  his  known  qualification  as  a  statesman,  that  led  to 
his  appointment  to  a  place  in  the  cabinet  of  President  Hayes  as  postmaster 
general  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Maynard  was  a  christian — a  christian  ex  animo.  He  was  a  sound, 
orthodox  believer  in  the  one  living  and  true  God ;  in  the  divine  authenticity 
of  the  Sacred  Scriptures  as  the  revelation  of  God;  in  Jesus  Christ  as  the 
one  mediator  between  God  and  man ;  in  Christ  crucified  as  the  all-sufficient 
sacrifice  for  sins,  and  in  justification  through  faith  in  his  blood.  He  be- 
lieved in  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  the  resurrection  of  the  body,  and  the 
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final  judgment — in  which  grand  assize  "every  one  of  us  shall  give  account 
of  himself  to  God." 

I  could  give  you  the  testimony  of  missionaries  in  the  East — in  Syria, 
Palestine  and  Persia — showing  how  loyal  Mr.  Maynard  was  to  his  christian 
profession  and  religious  principles ;  how  everywhere  in  the  presence  of  the 
Crescent  he  stood  valiantly  by  the  banner  of  the  Cross;  how  he  declined 
public  demonstrations  of  honor  and  respect  as  the  representative  of  his 
country,  on  the  Lord's  day,  and  took  his  place  in  some  missionary  chapel 
or  local  christian  church,  with  its  handful  of  worshippers ;  how  on  every 
commencement  day,  for  five  years,  he  made  a  christian  address  to  the  stu- 
dents of  Roberts'  College  in  Constantinople :  but  time  fails  me.  I  will  only 
say  that  as  in  Knoxville,  so  in  Washington,  and  Constantinople,  and  Jeru- 
salem, and  Beirout,  and  Damascus,  Mr.  Maynard  was  true  and  faithful  to 
his  religious  convictions,  and  let  his  light  shine. 

The  general  statement  we  meet  with  that  he  joined  the  Second  Pres- 
byterian Church  in  Knoxville  in  1842  leaves  the  impression  that  he  then 
first  entered  upon  a  religious  life.  That  idea  is  erroneous.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  Congregational  Church  in  his  native  town  before  he  entered 
Amherst  College.  He  came  of  good  old  English  Puritan  stock,  and  was 
the  seventh  generation  in  direct  line  from  Sir  John  Maynard,  who  came 
from  England,  and  settled  in  Sudbury,  Mass.,  in  1638,  only  about  a  score 
of  years  after  the  landing  of  the  Mayflower  at  Plymouth  Rock — the  coming 
of  which  little  ship  with  its  living  human  freight  resulted  at  last,  under  the 
good  hand  of  God,  in  the  founding  of 

"A  church  without  a  bishop, 
And  a  state  without  a  king." 

I  give  you  his  genealogical  line  in  reverse  order :  Horace  Maynard 
was  the  son  of  Ephraim,  who  was  the  son  of  Jonathan,  who  was  the  son 
of  Ebenezer,  who  was  the  son  of  John,  jr.,  who  was  the  son  of  Sir  John 
Maynard,  who  pitched  his  tent  on  "the  wild  New  England  shore"  in  1638. 
The  good  old  Bible  names  given  to  his  ancestors  were  indicative  of  their 
Puritan  faith  and  piety. 

Reverting  now  to  the  fact — for  it  is  a  fact — that  in  the  early  days  of 
his  law  practice  Mr.  Maynard  walked  to  his  courts  in  the  adjoining  coun- 
ties because  he  was  too  poor  to  ride :  perhaps  some  one  here  today  would 
intimate,  as  others  have  done,  that  all  that  was  "policy,"  "sharp  practice," 
"personal  advertisement."  Not  that.  Mr.  Maynard  was  never  a  policy  man. 
He  recognized  and  felt  the  obligations  of  duty  to  himself,  to  his  family, 
to  the  community,  and  to  God  his  Maker.  He  had  conscientiously  chosen 
his  line  of  life  and  entered  upon  his  noble  profession ;  and  having  "put  his 
hand  to  the  plough"  he  dared  not  look  back.  Believing,  as  he  did,  in  the 
doctrine  of  personal  responsibility,  as  taught  in  the  divine  word  and 
illustrated  in  the  life  of  1 

"Jesus,  the  great  Rock  Foundation 
Whereon  his  feet  were  set  with  sovereign  grace," 

Mr.  Maynard  could  bear  the  cross  of  poverty  and  "brook  the  wrath  of 
devils  and  the  scorn  of  men." 
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I  have  no  need  today  to  mention  in  detail  his  special  relations  and  ser- 
vices to  the  church  of  Jesus  Christ  in  this  city;  his  regular  and  punctual 
attendance  upon  the  ordinances  of  the  sanctuary  every  Sabbath  day  where- 
ever  he  was;  his  consistent  christian  walk  and  conversation  at  home  and 
abroad — for  all  this  like  the  high  offices  of  honor  and  trust  in  which  he  so 
faithfully  served  his  country  is  well  known.  The  substratum  of  his  char- 
acter and  greatness,  of  his  moral  courage,  manly  independence  and  perti- 
nacious perseverance,  was  honest  religious  convictions  based  upon  the  word 
of  God.  And  one  of  the  mighty  forces  that  strengthened  him  in  weak- 
ness, encouraged  him  in  perplexity,  stimulated  his  energy,  and  shared  all 
his  troubles,  and  sorrows  and  joys  was  the  blessed  and  godly  little  woman 
that  God  gave  him  for  his  wife  on  the  26th  anniversary  of  his  birthday — 
30th  of  August,  1840. 

Of  Mrs.  Maynard  let  it  suffice  for  me  to  say  that  she  was  a  lady  of 
fine  native  sense,  finely  educated,  highly  cultured,  and  adorned  with  "a 
meek  and  quiet  spirit" — in  the  truest  and  best  sense  a  helpmeet  for  him, 
and  an  embodiment  of  the  virtuous  woman,  whose  "price  is  far  above 
rubies." 

Finally,  to  sum  it  all  up,  I  dare  to  say,  in  the  cogent  words  of  another 
slightly  accommodated  for  my  purpose,  that  Mr.  Maynard  was 

"A  man  so  learned, 
So  full  of  equity,  so  noble,  so  notable; 
In  the  processes  of  his  life  so  undefiled; 
In  the  manage  of  his  office  so  incorrupt ; 
In  the  passages  of  state  so  wise;  in 
Affection  of  his  country  so  religious ; 
In  all  his  service  to  the  public  so 
Fortunate,  so  loyal  and  so  effective  as  envy 
Itself  can  not  accuse,  or  malice  vitiate." 

His  name  is  written  upon  the  scroll  of  Tennessee's  most  worthy  and 
illustrious  sons,  and  his  example  may  well  serve  to  stimulate  the  energies 
and  encourage  the  aspirations  of  every  young  man  who  is  laboring  under 
the  disadvantages  of  poverty,  or  lacking  the  favorable  opportunities  of  the 
more  fortunate,  in  entering  upon  the  duties  of  life. 

Mr.  Maynard  grew  and  broadened  every  year,  and  stood  at  last  physi- 
cally, intellectually  and  morally  a  man — every  inch  a  man,  grand,  wise, 
great,  good  and  just:  a  man  both  soul  and  nerve,  and  such  a  man  as  is 
needed  in  every  institution  of  learning  and  every  community  in  this  broad 
land.  On  the  3rd  day  of  May,  1882,  in  the  68th  year  of  his  life,  "after  he 
had  in  his  own  generation  served  the  counsel  of  God,  he  fell  on  sleep,  and 
was  laid  unto  his  fathers." 

The  University  of  Tennessee  does  honor  to  itself  in  commemorating 
the  life  and  character  of  Horace  Maynard. 
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IMMORTALITY:    ITS  INFLUENCE  ON  THE  PRESENT  LIFE 
Rev.  M.  W.  Egerton,  D.  D. 
(From  the  baccalaureate  sermon  delivered  on  June  13,  1903.) 
Job  14:14.    If  a  man  die  shall  he  live  again? 
Francis  Brown  in  a  little  poem,  tells  of  a  pilgrim  band  sitting  by  the 
shores  of  the  sea  and  recounting  their  losses,  while  the  evening  waned  and 
the  tides  went  out  with  weary  moan.    One  spoke  of  a  ship  that  went  down 
into  the  deep  with  all  his  household ;  another  of  a  still  wider  woe  for  a  fair 
young  face  lost  long  before  in  the  dark  depths  of  a  great  town.  Some 
mourned  the  sweet  memory  of  a  lost  youth,  some  told  of  vanished  gold, 
some  of  friends  proved  faithless  and  one  of  a  green  grave  beside  a  foreign 
wave  that  made  him  sit  lonely  on  the  shore. 

"But  when  their  tales  were  done, 

There  spoke  among  them  one, 
A  stranger  seeming  from  all  sorrow  free; 

Sad  losses  have  ye  met 

But  mine  is  heavier  yet, 
For  a  believing  heart  hath  gone  from  me. 

Alas !  these  pilgrims  said, 

For  the  living  and  the  dead, 
For  fortunes'  cruelty,  for  love's  sore  cross, 

For  the  wrecks  of  land  and  sea, 

But  how'er  it  come  to  thee, 
Thine,  stranger,  is  life's  last  and  heaviest  loss." 

I  can  not  agree  with  some  who  hold  that  this  is  peculiarly  an  age  of 
doubt;  but  it  is  an  age  when  many  doubt  and  question  immortality. 
Tennyson  spoke  of  the  mighty  hopes  that  make  us  men  and  the  mightiest 
of  all  is  the  hope  of  immortality.  Take  it  away  and  you  rob  us  of  the 
strongest  motive  for  pure  and  unselfish  living;  strengthen  it,  and  you  in- 
crease the  impulse  toward  high  achievement  and  the  strenuous  effort  to 
attain  a  character  worthy  to  endure.  I  shall  not  therefore  consider  the 
evening  ill-spent  if  I  shall  be  able  by  the  grace  of  God  to  quicken  and 
strengthen  your  faith  in  the  continuity  and  the  endlessness  of  life. 

Although  the  text  is  in  the  form  of  a  question,  there  is  no  uncertainty 
implied  as  to  death.  Death  is  the  one  universal  fact  that  admits  of  no 
doubt  and  no  exception. 

Life  is  crowded  with  the  memory  of  those  who  have  left  us.  The 
things  they  did,  the  results  of  their  labor  are  all  about  us,  but  they  are  gone. 
No,  there  is  no  doubt  here.  But  what  does  death  mean?  Is  it  the  end  or 
the  beginning?  Is  it  the  rising  or  the  setting  of  the  sun?  Is  it  the  putting 
aside  forever  of  all  aspiration  and  all  effort?  Or  is  it  the  mere  putting 
aside  of  the  tools  to  take  them  up  again  with  new  power  after  the  repose 
and  the  refreshment  of  the  night?    If  a  man  die  shall  he  live  again? 

Let  us  look  at  the  question  first  apart  from  revelation.  Is  there  out- 
side of  God's  revealed  truth  any  evidence  of  the  soul's  immortality?  We 
must  first  agree  upon  terms.    What  kind  of  evidence  are  we  seeking?  If 
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we  seek  a  mathematical  demonstration  we  shall  of  course  be  disappointed, 
for  the  nature  of  the  subject  does  not  admit  of  it.  If  we  are  in  search  of 
evidence  that  will  address  itself  to  our  senses  we  will  likewise  be  disap- 
pointed. No  spiritual  truth  can  be  proven  by  such  a  method.  But  if  we 
seek  evidence  that  will  lay  the  foundation  for,  and  establish  the  probabil- 
ity of  another  life,  I  believe  we  may  be  abundantly  satisfied. 

One  thing  only  we  take  for  granted,  because  of  course  there  must  be  a 
limit  somewhere,  and  that  is  the  existence  of  a  God,  of  a  power  back  of  the 
universe  who  created  it  and  is  guiding  it  and  sustaining  it.  Not  that  the 
materialists  can  deny  the  possibility  of  another  life.  He  says  that  in  the 
past  eternity,  men  and  all  things  that  were  formed  by  a  fortuitious  com- 
bination of  atoms,  upon  his  own  theory,  given  infinite  time,  and  that  is 
eternity,  and  the  same  atoms  may,  by  another  fortuitious  combination  of 
circumstances,  come  together  again,  and  the  creatures  that  live  today  would 
live  again  somewhere  in  the  endless  eternity  that  is  coming.  What  has 
happened  once  may  happen  again. 

Remember  too  that  negative  evidence  proves  nothing.  You  have  never 
seen  one  who  lived  after  death?  That  establishes  nothing.  The  sun  is  by 
no  means  the  limit  of  the  time.  You  lift  your  eyes  to  the  heavens  at  night 
and  you  see  a  few  thousand  stars,  yet  there  are  millions.  You  have  never 
seen  the  King  of  England,  yet  he  lives  and  rules  nevertheless.  So  the  air 
might  be  crowded  with  resurrected  spirits  and  you  none  the  wiser. 

Let  us  put  the  matter  in  form  of  questions. 

1  Is  another  life  possible?  There  can  be  but  one  answer  to  this 
question  and  that  is,  that  another  life  is  possible.  He  who  created  can 
recreate.  The  watchmaker  can  repair  his  handiwork.  Edwin  Arnold  tells 
in  a  magazine  article  how  at  an  agricultural  fair  he  saw  a  young  girl  look 
into  a  show  case  that  contained  in  crude  form  the  ingredients  that  were  in 
her  own  fair  form.  Here,  exactly  measured  out,  and  bottled  and  labeled, 
were  the  constituents  of  the  human  body.  As  he  looked  there  came  to  his 
mind  with  great  force  the  question :  "Why  can  not  the  power  which  first 
took  these  elements  and  moulded  them  into  that  fair  form  and  face,  do  that 
work  again?"  Paul's  question  applies,  "Why  should  it  be  thought  a  thing 
incredible  with  you  that  God  should  raise  the  dead?"  Unbelief  can  rear  no 
barrier  of  impossibility,  between  the  soul  and  the  realization  of  its  longing. 

2  But  let  us  go  a  step  further:  Is  another  life  probable?  I  believe 
it  is  for  the  following  reasons : 

(1)  Because  of  the  universal  longing  for  it  in  the  human  heart.  This 
instinctive  belief  in  another  life  is  found  everywhere,  among  the  most  cul- 
tured nations,  as  the  Egyptians,  the  Greeks,  and  the  Romans :  And  among 
the  most  barbarous  tribes,  as  the  Zulus  and  the  American  Indians.  Many 
of  their  tribal  customs  spring  from  it.  In  Madagascar  a  table  covered 
with  delicious  viands  was  set  regularly  in  the  dead  king's  tomb  under  the 
notion  that  the  spirit  of  the  monarch  would  return  and  partake  of  the  food 
of  which  he  was  fond  in  his  life.  Man  no  sooner  began  to  think  of  this  life 
than  he  thought  of  another,  as  if  it  were  impossible  to  believe  in  one  with- 
out believing  in  the  other. 

The  Chinese,  when  they  make  a  banquet  in  honor  of  the  dead  hang 
out  lighted  lanterns  that  the  beggars  and  lepers  of  the  other  world  may 
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find  their  way  to  the  feast.  The  Hottentot  shuts  the  door  when  his  parent 
dies,  makes  a  hole  through  the  side  of  his  hut  and  removes  the  body  in  that 
way  because  he  is  afraid  of  ghosts,  and  does  not  want  the  spirit  of  the  dead 
to  come  back.  Among  many  tribes  weapons  were  buried  with  the  dead,  for 
it  was  thought  that  the  things  most  useful  in  this  life  would  be  needed  in 
the  next.  Animals  were  slain  upon  the  grave  for  the  same  reason.  From 
this  point  it  was  but  an  easy  step  to  the  immolation  of  human  beings.  As 
Tennyson  has  beautifully  said: 

"They  that  in  barbarian  burials  kill  the  slave  and  slew  the  wife, 
Felt  within  themselves  the  sacred  passion  of  the  second  life." 

This  is  the  inate  aspiration  of  universal  humanity.  It  is  not  the  result 
of  education  or  tradition. 

"A  solemn  murmur  of  the  soul 

Tells  of  the  world  to  be, 
As  travelers  hear  the  billows  roll, 
Before  they  reach  the  sea." 

This  longing  is  itself  a  prophecy.  Out  yonder  in  the  future  is  some- 
thing that  draws  the  soul  to  it,  for  it  the  soul  yearns.  The  soul's  yearning 
proves  the  reality  of  yonder  something.  Astronomers  tell  us  that  a  planet 
was  once  observed  to  waver  in  its  course.  They  could  not  explain  it  upon 
the  theory  that  at  a  certain  place  there  was  another  planet  whose  attracting 
power  was  influencing  the  course  of  the  first.  They  turned  the  telescope 
to  that  point  and  there  was  the  new  star,  seen  for  the  first  time. 

There  is  something  that  draws  your  soul  out  to  the  future  and  if  there 
were  no  immortality  yonder,  there  would  be  no  longing  here.  There  is  a 
scientific  axiom  that  the  existence  of  an  organ  implies  a  field  for  its  opera- 
tion. There  would  be  no  fins  unless  there  were  water  to  swim  in,  no 
wings  unless  there  were  air  to  fly  in,  neither  would  there  be  this  great  hope 
and  desire  if  there  were  not  another  life  out  yonder.  These  instincts  and 
desires  in  the  soul  are  God's  prophecy,  and  He  must  fulfill  it  if  He  be  true. 
He  always  does  fulfill  His  prophecies.  Men  find  some  fossil  far  down  in 
the  earth,  and  they  say  it  once  lived  upon  the  earth's  surface.  Why?  Here 
are  sockets  for  eyes,  and  they  know  that  nature  makes  nothing  in  vain.  If 
sockets,  then  there  were  eyes,  and  if  eyes  then  the  animal  lived  upon  the 
earth's  surface  where  the  light  shone  and  gleamed.  He  who  created  light 
to  answer  the  eyes'  need  for  sight,  bread  to  answer  hunger  and  water  to 
quench  thirst,  will  not  fail  to  answer  the  heart's  deep  desire  by  the  gift 
of  immortality. 

"If  poor  man  so  weak  and  lowly, 
Yet  can  rise  to  faith  so  high, 
Sure  the  eternal  God  who  made  him, 
Will  not  give  his  faith  the  lie." 

(2)  Another  life  is  probable  because  the  perfection  of  God's  work 
requires  it.  If  all  His  attributes  are  perfect,  His  work  in  man's  life  and 
character  must  be  perfect  too.    Life  here  is  too  short  for  that.    We  but 
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take  up  the  tools  and  begin  on  our  life's  work  when  at  death's  summons 
we  lay  them  down  and  leave  the  work  all  unfinished.  If  we  were  meant  to 
be  happy,  we  never  thoroughly  attained  our  end.  To  some  the  very  word 
is  unmeaning,  so  wretched  is  their  lot.  If  we  were  meant  to  be  good  that 
again  is  an  end  which  we  never  completely  reach.  If  we  were  meant  for 
service,  to  confer  benefits  on  our  fellows,  in  that  case  also  the  end  of  our 
being  remains  unrealized.  Our  labors  are  unfruitful  and  disappointing. 
Of  a  thousand  seed  sown  and  watered  with  blood  and  tears  only  a  few 
arrive  at  maturity.  I  remember  reading  that  Pietro,  the  tyranical  duke  of 
Florence,  in  one  of  his  capricious  moods,  ordered  Michael  Angelo  to  mold 
a  statue  of  snow — a  statue,  that  the  warmth  of  an  Italian  sun  would  dis- 
solve in  a  single  day.  What  a  sad  waste  of  artistic  skill !  But  that  is  as 
nothing  compared  to  the  prostitution  of  creative  skill  in  making  beings  like 
ourselves  to  rot  forever  in  the  tomb.  If  it  was  intended  that  we  should 
merely  cross  the  petty  stage  of  earth,  then  our  noblest  faculties  are  de- 
ceptive and  useless.  When  a  leaf  falls  to  the  ground  and  dies,  there  is  no 
incongruity,  for  it  gave  no  promise  of  further  development.  But  it  is  dif- 
ferent with  the  rosebud,  for  that  implies  a  rose.  When  the  canker  worm 
devours  it,  there  is  loss,  waste,  failure.  And  can  it  be  that  in  the  garden 
of  souls  every  bud  shall  canker  ere  it  blossom?  If  so,  we  are  the  most 
pitiable  of  created  things. 

(3)  It  is  probable  because  it  is  necessary  to  His  justice.  Justice  can 
not  knowingly  allow  wrong  to  go  unpunished.  God  knows  of  all  wrong. 
Yet  often  it  is  unpunished  here.  Many  a  time  right  fails  of  a  reward,  and 
wrong  fails  of  a  punishment  in  this  life.  Many  a  time  evil  sits  in  a  palace, 
clad  in  purple  and  fine  linen,  and  faring  sumptuously  every  day,  while 
righteousness  lies  at  the  gate  in  rags  and  poverty  and  hunger  and  suffering. 
If  there  be  justice  above  there  must  be  another  life  where  these  things  are 
righted  and  evil  is  punished. 

(4)  It  is  probable  because  it  is  necessary  for  the  vindication  of  God's 
providence.  Some  of  the  best  men  are  the  victims  of  disease  and  drag  out 
their  years  in  agony.  The  virtuous  suffer  for  the  vicious,  the  idle  thrive 
on  the  industrious.  Saints  are  crucified  and  the  scum  of  the  earth  wag 
their  heads  in  derision.  Here  is  a  little  child  born  a  helpless  cripple.  It 
suffers  a  few  years  and  then  dies  before  it  reaches  the  time  of  account- 
ability.   It  will  take  an  eternity  of  joy  to  make  some  of  these  things  right. 

(5)  Another  life  is  probable  because  of  the  effect  a  belief  in  it  pro- 
duces in  character.  Creeds  are  to  be  judged  by  their  results.  The  result 
of  a  belief  in  immortality  is  a  life  kept  sweet  and  pure  for  God.  It  makes 
those  who  hold  it  tender  and  helpful  towards  others.  If  men  are  the  mere 
creatures  of  a  day,  they  are  no  longer  worth  serving  and  suffering  for.  It 
is  this  faith  that  has  built  the  world's  hospitals  and  asylums  and  houses 
of  refuge.  In  Tennyson's  poem,  "In  the  Children's  Hospital,"  he  pictures 
a  child  upon  the  table  awaiting  an  operation ;  the  surgeon  is  arranging  his 
instruments,  and  the  child  prays  to  Jesus  for  strength  to  bear  the  pain,  and 
the  nurse  who  tells  the  story  says,  referring  to  the  surgeon : 

"Then  he  muttered  to  himself,  but  I  know  I  heard  him  say, 
'All  very  well — but  the  good  Lord  Jesus  has  had  his  day.' 
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Had?   Has  it  come?   It  has  only  dawned.   I  will  come  bye  and  bye. 
Oh,  how  could  I  serve  in  the  wards  if  the  hope  of  the  world  were  a  lie? 
How  could  I  bear  with  the  sights  and  the  loathsome  smells  of  disease, 
But  that  He  said,  Ye  do  it  to  me  when  Ye  do  it  to  these." 

And  the  same  love,  the  same  motive,  the  same  hope  has  girded  a  count- 
less multitude  of  hands  to  the  faithful  service  of  the  race. 

(6)  It  is  probable  from  what  we  see  in  the  world  about  us.  All 
nature  is  a  Bible  written  by  the  finger  of  God  upon  the  one  subject  of  the 
resurrection.  Then  there  is  the  law  of  the  conservation  of  energy,  things 
change  their  form,  nothing  perishes ;  is  man's  spiritual  nature  the  only  ex- 
ception to  this  rule?  The  pyramids  stand,  can  it  be  that  the  brains  that 
conceived  and  the  hands  that  wrought  them  have  ceased  to  be?  The  oak 
that  shades  your  house  will  outlive  you.  The  rusty  sword  that  hangs  upon 
your  wall  telling  of  the  heroic  deeds  of  the  past,  will  be  handed  down  to 
your  childrens'  children ;  the  pebble  you  press  under  your  feet,  if  it  had  a 
tongue  might  tell  you  of  the  earth's  beginning.  The  tree,  the  rusty  sword, 
the  inert  pebble,  all  have  a  kind  of  eternal  existence,  while  you  must  perish. 
How  incredible ! 

But  that  which  is  elsewhere  but  probable  here  in  the  Book  is  made 
certain.  Here  life  and  immortality  are  brought  to  light.  Here  in  the  19th 
chapter  and  25th  verse  Job  gives  a  great  triumphant  answer  to  his  own 
question.  But  here  one  speaks,  greater  than  Job,  and  says:  "I  am  the 
Resurrection  and  the  Life."  Can  we  afford  to  believe  Him  and  trust  Him? 
He  comes  to  you  with  such  a  character  as  none  other  through  all  the  ages 
can  establish.  Even  the  men  who  did  not  believe  in  Him,  like  Rathbone 
Greg,  Goethe,  Lecky,  Jean  Paul  Richter,  Rousseau,  Strauss,  Renan  and 
others,  bear  witness  to  His  truth  and  purity.  To  the  same  effect  is  the 
evidence  of  those  nearer  to  Him;  Pilate  and  the  Centurion  who  crucified 
Him,  do  not  withhold  their  praise.  Judas  recognized  His  innocence.  John 
who  was  near  Him;  Peter  who  denied  Him;  Phillip  who  said  he  would 
not  believe ;  and  all  the  others  unite  in  saying  with  one  voice,  "My  Lord  and 
my  God."  Yes,  we  may  trust  Him.  We  can  rest  upon  His  promises  and 
believe  His  word. 

Seeing,  therefore,  that  this  life  has  such  mighty  issues  let  us  make  it 
worthy  of  the  eternity  into  which  it  stretches. 

THE  MAUDE  POWELL  STUDENTS'  AID  FUND 

As  a  memorial  to  their  daughter  and  sister,  Miss  Maude  Powell,  who 
died  recently  in  Morgantown,  North  Carolina,  Mrs.  Sarah  Powell  and 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  Allen  Smith  of  this  city  have  established  a  fund  for  the 
use  of  deserving  students,  to  be  called  the  "Maude  Powell  Students'  Aid 
Fund  of  the  University  of  Tennessee."  Miss  Powell  for  many  years  had 
been  deeply  interested  in  the  great  subject  of  education  and  very  desirous 
of  helping  poor  but  deserving  young  men  and  women  to  the  benefits  of  a 
college  training.  She  herself  originated  this  plan  of  establishing  in  her 
State  University  a  loan  fund  for  such  students.  And  although  she  died 
intestate,  her  family  have  most  generously  arranged  to  carry  out  her  wishes 
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by  giving  five  thousand  dollars  of  her  estate  in  trust  to  the  University  of 
Tennessee  for  such  a  fund.  In  doing  this*  they  have  perpetuated  the  mem- 
ory of  this  noble  woman  in  the  way  that  would  be  most  pleasing  to  her. 

Miss  Powell  came  of  an  old  Southern  family,  which  originally  settled 
in  Maryland  and  Virginia.  She  was  descended  from  the  Maryland  branch. 
Yet  she  herself  was  proud  of  being  a  native  born  East  Tennessean,  being 
the  daughter  of  Columbus  Powell  who  was  born  in  Sullivan  county, 
whither  his  father  had  moved  from  the  older  State. 

Columbus  Powell  settled  in  Knoxville  where  he  built  up  a  large  mer- 
cantile business  on  the  northeast  corner  of  Church  and  Gay  streets.  He 
was  born  a  financier,  and  soon  established  an  enviable  reputation  as  a  busi- 
ness man  of  very  progressive  ideas.  His  ability  was  recognized  by  the 
people  of  this  section  of  the  South  with  that  unanimity  which,  at  the  pres- 
ent time,  the  whole  country  gives  to  such  men  as  the  great  captains  of 
industry. 

The  daughter  of  such  father,  there  is  small  wonder  that  Miss  Powell 
should  have  grown  to  be  a  woman  of  large  and  generous  ideals.  A  student 
by  nature,  she  was  most  fortunate  in  having  the  means  of  gratifying  her 
desire  for  an  education.  After  finishing  the  course  at  the  Convent  of  the 
Sacred  Heart  in  New  York,  she  continued  her  studies  in  Roanoke  College. 
When  she  left  school  she  taught  for  a  while  during  the  fall  of  1878  and  the 
spring  of  1879  in  the  Knoxville  Public  Schools.  And  here  at  the  begin- 
ning of  her  career,  she  showed  that  she  had  inherited  her  father's  talent, — 
for  although  very  young  and  by  no  means  commanding  in  stature,  she 
proved  herself  a  most  efficient  disciplinarian.  A  gentleman  of  Knoxville, 
who  knew  her  at  that  time,  still  delights  to  tell  of  how  one  great  ruffianly 
boy  was  very  much  surprised  to  receive  a  wholesome  thrashing  at  the  hands 
of  the  tiny  woman  who  taught  him. 

This  personal  experience  in  the  school  room  and  fellowship  with  the 
teachers  in  our  public  schools  bred  in  Miss  Powell  the  desire  to  help  in 
some  way  those  struggling  boys  and  girls,  men  and  women,  who  hunger 
for  the  higher  things  of  life  and  yet  have  not  the  means  of  satisfying  that 
hunger.  In  the  school  room  she  saw  boys  who  potentially  were  bank  presi- 
dents and  college  professors  forced  by  the  lack  of  an  education  to  follow 
humbler  callings.  She  saw  girls  capable  and  eager  who  were  yet  unable 
to  develop  the  latent  possibilities  that  only  an  education  can  bring  out.  She 
saw  teachers  whose  work  was  hopeless  drudgery  because  they  were  trying 
to  teach  what  they  themselves  had  never  really  learned.  Many  boys  and 
girls  will,  in  the  years  to  come,  rejoice  and  be  glad  that  in  the  years  1878 
and  1879  there  was  in  the  Knoxville  City  Schools  a  young  teacher  named 
Maude  Powell. 

Although  Miss  Powell's  connection  with  the  labor  side  of  educational 
matters  was  short,  her  interest  in  these  things  never  abated.  Instead  of 
giving  herself  over  to  the  transient  pleasures  of  society,  she  devoted  her 
time  to  study  and  travel.  She  saw  most  of  the  things  in  her  own  country 
that  are  worth  seeing,  and  twice  crossed  the  ocean  to  enjoy  the  treasures 
that  older  countries  have  to  offer.  During  her  first  visit,  she  spent  four- 
teen months  wandering  about  Europe,  wherever  a  cultivated  taste  and  an 
intelligent  interest  directed.    When  last  year,  she  went  abroad  for  the 
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second  time,  she  included  Egypt  in  her  itinerary.  It  was  while  journeying 
to  the  pyramids  that  she  met  with  the  accident  which  finally  caused  her 
death  in  August  last. 

Although  Miss  Powell  was  of  a  very  quiet  disposition,  her  friends 
knew  her  to  be  a  charmingly  cultured  woman.  Not  many  women  of  the 
South,  even  among  the  educated  ones,  have  been  able  to  supplement  the 
training  of  the  school  with  the  wisdom  that  comes  from  a  large  acquaint- 
ance with  men  and  places.  The  people  of  Knoxville  will  recall  the  grace 
and  charm  of  the  letters  in  which,  through  the  columns  of  the  Chilhowee 
Echo  Miss  Powell  shared  the  pleasures  of  travel  with  her  friends  at  home. 
A  scrap  book  made  up  of  these  letters  would  be  a  valuable  addition  to  the 
literature  of  travel. 

And  such  is  the  woman  whose  keen  sense  of  the  public  welfare  has 
led  her  to  devise  a  means  for  extending  the  benefits  of  an  education  to  those 
who  are  eager  to  profit  by  them,  but  unable  to  buy  them.  Miss  Powell, 
who  had  had  this  matter  on  her  heart  for  many  years,  consulted  with  a  wise 
and  loyal  friend  as  to  the  best  method  of  carrying  out  her  wishes.  The 
idea  of  an  aid  fund  for  deserving  students  was  her  own  notion ;  but  she 
relied  on  her  friend  and  her  family  to  assist  in  the  practical  management 
of  her  plan.  So  at  her  death  among  her  papers  there  was  found  a  mem- 
orandum, asking  her  heirs  to  put  aside  five  thousand  dollars  of  her  estate 
for  the  establishment  of  a  Students'  Aid  Fund  in  the  University  of  Ten- 
nessee. This  is  the  first  time,  not  only  in  the  history  of  the  State  Uni- 
versity, but  of  the  State  itself  that  such  a  fund  has  been  created.  And  it 
is  a  beautiful  thing  that  a  woman  and  a  teacher  should  be  the  one  to  initiate 
a  movement  so  pregnant  with  future  good. 

The  family,  who  are  also  the  heirs  of  Miss  Powell,  although  under  no 
legal  obligation  to  do  so,  have  yet  generously  and  without  delay  carried 
out  her  wishes.  On  the  24th  of  September  they  executed  a  deed  of  trust 
conveying  the  sum  of  five  thousand  dollars  from  the  estate  of  Miss  Powell 
to  the  Trustees  of  the  University  of  Tennessee  to  be  known  forever  as  the 
"Maude  Powell  Students'  Aid  Fund."  This  fund  will  be  loaned  by  the 
Trustees  to  students  of  the  University  of  Tennessee  who  are  deserving  and 
who  for  good  cause  are  unable  to  pursue  their  studies  without  such  aid. 
Upon  the  loans  thus  made  students  will  pay  interest  annually — the  interest, 
upon  payment,  to  become  a  part  of  the  original  fund — at  a  rate  not  to  ex- 
ceed the  legal  rate  in  Tennessee,  and  at  the  discretion  of  the  Trustees  to 
be  one  per  cent,  or  more,  below  such  legal  rate.  No  discrimination,  how- 
ever, may  be  made  against  any  beneficiary.  One-half  of  this  gift  has  al- 
ready become  effective ;  the  other  half,  bearing  interest  during  the  period 
of  deferred  payment,  will  become  effective  not  later  than  a  year  from  the 
date  of  the  deed. 

The  University  of  Tennessee  feels  the  deepest  gratitude  to  Mrs.  Sarah 
Powell  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  Allen  Smith  for  their  generous  conduct  in  so 
carefully  carrying  out  the  desire  of  their  daughter  and  sister.  And  as  the 
beneficiary  of  Miss  Powell,  a  noble,  public-spirited  woman,  the  first  Ten- 
nessean  to  leave  such  a  bequest,  the  University  feels  peculiarly  honored. 
In  succeeding  years  the  noble  band  of  young  men  and  women  who  will 
owe  their  success  in  life  to  the  generosity  and  progressive  spirit  of  Miss 
Powell  will  rise  up  and  call  her  blessed. 
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DECLARATION  OF  TRUST 

This  declaration  of  Trust,  Made  this  24th  day  of  September,  A.  D., 
1903,  between  Sarah  Powell,  Mrs.  Lillian  P.  Smith  and  her  husband,  J. 
Allen  Smith,  all  citizens  of  Knox  County,  Tennessee,  parties  of  the  first 
part,  and  the  Trustees  of  the  University  of  Tennessee,  a  body  corporate  un- 
der the  laws  of  Tennessee,  with  its  principal  place  of  business  at  Knox- 
ville,  Knox  County,  Tennessee,  party  of  the  second  part. 

Witnesseth,  Whereas,  Miss  Maude  Powell  died  recently  intestate,  but 
before  her  death  expressed  a  wish  that  $5,000  of  her  estate  should  be  given 
in  trust  to  the  University  of  Tennessee,  to  be  used  as  a  loan  fund  in  aid 
of  poor  and  deserving  students,  and 

Whereas,  the  parties  of  the  first  part  hereto,  being  all  her  heirs  and 
distributees  desire  to  carry  out  and  make  effectual  the  wish  so  expressed, 

Now  therefore,  the  said  parties  of  the  first  part  for  the  uses  and  pur- 
poses above  expressed,  and  hereinafter  more  fully  set  out,  do  by  these  pres- 
ents, give,  assign  and  set  over  in  trust  to  said  second  party,  the  Trustees  of 
the  University  of  Tennessee,  the  sum  of  five  thousand  ($5,000)  dollars  of 
the  estate  of  said  intestate,  upon  the  following  terms  and  conditions : 

1  The  fund  hereby  created  shall  be  known  forever  as  the  "Maude 
Powell  Students'  Aid  Fund." 

2  Said  fund  shall  be  loaned  by  the  Trustees  of  the  University  of  Ten- 
nessee, to  students  of  said  University,  who  are  deserving  and  who  for  good 
cause  are  unable  to  pursue  their  studies  without  such  aid;  and  said  fund 
shall  never  be  applied  to  any  other  purpose  whatsoever. 

3  Upon  loans  so  made  interest  shall  be  charged  and  shall  be  payable 
annually;  the  rate  of  interest  never  to  exceed  the  legal  rate  in  Tennessee, 
and  at  the  discretion  of  the  Trustees  may  be  one  per  cent,  or  more,  below 
such  legal  rate,  but  no  discrimination  in  the  rate  of  interest  shall  be  made 
against  any  beneficiary.  No  loan  shall  be  made  without  good  and  solvent 
personal  security. 

4  Said  fund  shall  be  held,  forever  inviolably  in  trust  by  the  second 
party  for  said  uses  and  purposes,  and  shall  be  kept  separate  and  apart  from 
all  other  funds  of  the  University,  and  shall  with  its  accumulations  remain 
a  perpetual  fund,  under  the  name  and  for  the  uses  herein  set  out. 

5  This  gift  shall  be  effective  at  once, — one-half  of  the  principal  sum, 
say  two  thousand  five  hundred  dollars  ($2,500)  to  be  paid  this  date,  and 
two  thousand  five  hundred  dollars  ($2,500)  to  be  paid  not  later  than  one 
year  from  this  date,  the  deferred  payment  to  bear  six  per  cent  interest 
until  paid. 

6  It  is  not  considered  expedient  to  attach  further  conditions  or  direc- 
tions to  this  gift,  but  the  same  shall  be  accepted  by  second  party  upon  the 
condition  and  agreement  on  its  part  that  the  trust  hereby  created  shall  in 
all  respects  be  regarded  and  made  effective  by  it,  and  the  purposes  of  the 
donors,  and  the  said  Maude  Powell,  shall  be  carried  out  to  the  fullest  ex- 
tent possible ;  that  the  name  of  the  fund  shall  be  preserved ;  that  the  in- 
crease thereof  shall  be  added  thereto  under  the  same  name,  and  be  affected 
as  fully  as  the  original  or  principal  fund,  by  all  the  terms  and  conditions 
of  this  instrument;  that  the  said  fund  and  its  increase  shall  be  faithfully 
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used  under  this  instrument  and  that  all  reasonable  and  proper  precautions, 

rules  and  regulations  shall  be  made  for  its  preservation  and  increase,  and 

proper  diligence  and  care  used  in  its  management. 

Witness,  the  hands  of  the  first  parties  at  Knoxville,  Tennessee,  the  day 

and  year  first  above  written.  (Signed) 

Sarah  Powell, 
Lillian  P.  Smith, 
J.  Allen  Smith. 

ALUMNI  NOTES 

It  is  a  matter  of  interest  for  the  Alumni  and  friends  of  the  University 
to  learn  that  its  graduates  are  each  year  getting  good  positions  in  the  vari- 
ous professional  and  business  lines  of  work.  The  demand  for  teachers  and 
engineers  who  have  been  trained  at  the  University  exceeds  the  supply.  For 
several  years  a  committee  composed  of  several  members  of  the  Faculty 
have  had  charge  of  the  work  of  procuring  positions  for  worthy  students 
and  graduates  of  the  University.  The  reports  of  this  committee  show 
that  the  demand  is  increasing  each  year.  During  the  past  summer  a  good 
position  was  secured  for  nearly  every  student  who  applied,  and  the  com- 
mittee could  have  placed  several  more  if  the  supply  had  been  larger. 

The  readiness  with  which  the  students  in  some  of  the  Departments  get 
positions  renders  it  difficult  to  retain  them  until  the  time  for  graduation. 
Some  students  take  advantage  of  this  opportunity  to  pay  their  way  through 
college ;  others  become  more  interested  in  the  business  affairs  of  life  and 
never  return  to  their  college  work.  It  is  hoped  that  the  students'  aid  fund 
will  grow  so  rapidly  as  to  enable  a  large  number  of  gifted  young  men  and 
young  women  to  prepare  themselves  within  the  next  few  years  for  the  work 
that  awaits  them. 

Prof.  Cooper  D.  Schmitt  is  chairman  of  the  appointment  committee 
and  at  the  first  meeting  of  the  Faculty,  this  session,  he  gave  in  his  report 
the  following  list  of  those  who  recently  secured  positions.  A  few  of  these 
positions  were  not  secured  directly  by  this  committee,  but  all  of  the  stu- 
dents received  their  training  at  the  University: 

T.  H.  Allen,  with  the  Allis-Chalmers  Company,  West  Allis,  Wisconsin. 

W.  P.  Angel,  instructor  in  Mathematics  and  Military  Science,  Wash- 
ington College,  Tennessee. 

R.  L.  Baylor,  instructor  in  Hale's  Military  Academy,  Little  Rock,  Ar- 
kansas. 

W.  H.  Brown,  assistant  in  Chemical  Laboratory,  University  of  Ten- 
nessee, Knoxville,  Tennessee. 

W.  A.  Copeland,  with  the  Southern  Express  Company,  Chattanooga, 
Tennessee. 

J.  A.  Dempster,  apprentice  in  Electric  Works,  Lynn,  Mass. 
J.  T.  Edmonds,  with  the  Southern  Express  Company,  Chattanooga, 
Tennessee. 

R.  A.  Elkins,  instructor  in  Peacock  Military  Institute,  San  Antonio, 
Texas. 

Miss  Frances  Foster,  instructor  in  Mathematics  and  Latin,  in  Bowden. 
Georgia. 
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Miss  Nina  J.  Gookin,  instructor  in  English,  Winthrop  Normal  College, 

Rock  Hill,  South  Carolina. 

H.  H.  Hampton,  assistant  Chemist  at  Experiment  Station,  Knoxville, 
Tennessee. 

W.  N.  Johnson,  teacher  in  a  public  school,  Mississippi. 
Miss  Mary  Johnston,  instructor  in  History,  Tusculum  College,  Tuscu- 
lum,  Tennessee. 

V.  G.  Kee,  instructor  in  Greek  and  Latin,  in  training  school,  Lawrence- 
burg,  Tennessee. 

W.  H.  Keeble,  principal  of  the  High  School,  Tiptonville,  Tennessee. 

W.  T.  Robinson,  teacher  of  the  sixth  grade  and  vice-principal  at  the 
High  School,  Pine  Bluff,  Arkansas. 

Miss  Delle  Smith,  instructor  in  English,  Masonic  Institute,  Mountain 
City,  Tennessee. 

Miss  Katherine  Williams,  instructor  in  English  in  the  High  School, 
Bristol,  Tennessee. 

Carl  Holliday,  instructor  in  English  in  State  Normal,  Jacksonville, 
Alabama. 

Chas.  H.  Smith,  1902,  private  tutor,  Albenale  P.  O.,  Louisiana. 

Miss  Elizabeth  Fain,  1901.  teacher  in  a  school  in  Blackshear,  Georgia. 

Miss  Mary  Williams,  1901,  instructor  in  History,  San  Antonio,  Texas. 

W.  E.  McDonald,  1901,  instructor  in  Mathematics,  Massachusetts  In- 
stitute of  Technology. 

Miss  Katherine  McDonough,  1899,  teacher  in  Fairfax  Institute,  Win- 
chester, Virginia. 

Miss  E.  E.  Ellis,  1899,  teacher  in  a  college  at  Lynchburg,  Virginia. 

T.  L.  Morrow,  instructor  in  Mathematics  in  King  College,  Bristol, 
Tennessee. 

Miss  Fay  McMillan,  teacher  in  City  Schools,  Knoxville,  Tennessee. 
E.  W.  Honeyman,  chemist,  Morenci,  Arizona. 

R.  A.  McCarty,  with  the  Westinghouse  Company,  Pittsburg,  Penn- 
sylvania. 

H.  F.  Easter,  assayer  of  the  National  Metal  Company,  Mexico. 

ACTIONS  OF  THE  BOARD  OF  TRUSTEES 

At  a  called  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  on  April  2,  1903,  upon 
the  recommendation  of  the  Dean  and  Faculty  of  the  Medical  Department 
of  the  University  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Medicine  was  conferred  upon 
the  following: 

J.  D.  Anderson,  O.  W.  Beasley,  A.  W.  Butler,  Robt.  Caldwell,  T.  H. 
Cheatham,  W.  G.  Clark,  I.  W.  Cooper,  jr.,  S.  B.  Duggan,  D.  H.  Erkilthan, 
E.  L.  Ellis,  Z.  L.  Francez,  L.  E.  Jones,  C.  W.  Joyce,  Phil  Jeansonne,  J.  T. 
Longest,  V.  L.  Lewis,  J.  L.  Morton,  J.  R.  McGee,  I.  G.  Otey,  J.  C.  Oates, 
L.  A.  Prejean,  D.  S.  Stone,  F.  D.  Shepherd,  R.  A.  J.  Shelley,  W.  C.  Slate. 
E.  F.  Taylor,  A.  L.  Walker,  W.  J.  Winter,  J.  F.  Gamble,  F.  L.  Harris. 
A.  C.  Whitaker. 

On  May  1,  1903,  upon  the  recommendation  of  the  Dean  and  Faculty 
of  the  Dental  Department  the  Board  conferred  the  degree  of  Doctor  of 
Dental  Surgery  upon  the  following: 
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B.  G.  Atlee,  K.  H.  Barnes,  R.  L.  Blanton,  E.  E.  Bullock,  J.  M.  Cole, 
J.  T.  Ferguson,  C.  F.  Glenn,  S.  R.  Hardison,  J.  T.  Hayes,  Ed.  Matthews, 
E.  S.  Mixon,  A.  M.  G.  Noel,  J.  T.  Walker,  Jas.  W.  Winn,  E.  O.  Wells. 

On  June  15  upon  recommendation  of  the  Deans  and  Faculties  of  the 
Academic  and  Law  Departments  the  Board  conferred  degrees  as  follows : 
B.  A.,  15;  B.  S.,  25;  Ph.  C,  2;  M.  A.,  1;  LL.  B.,  14;  the  names  of  these 
graduates  appear  elsewhere  in  this  number  of  the  Record. 

At  the  meeting  on  June  18,  the  following  resolution  was  adopted : 

The  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  University  of  Tennessee,  having  seen 
in  the  public  press  a  discussion  of  Dr.  Chas.  W.  Dabney's  name  in  con- 
nection with  the  Presidency  of  the  University  of  Virginia, 

Be  it  resolved  by  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  University  of  Tennessee 
that  because  of  the  entire  satisfaction  he  has  rendered  in  his  office  of  Pres- 
ident, that  we  most  earnestly  entertain  the  hope  that  Dr.  Chas.  W.  Dabney 
will  retain  his  present  office. 

On  June  18  the  Board  instructed  Prof.  A.  M.  Soule  to  accept  the  ap- 
pointment as  one  of  the  Commissioners  of  Tennessee  to  the  St.  Louis  Ex- 
position. 

The  committee  which  had  been  appointed  to  purchase  additional  land 
for  the  Experiment  Station  reported  on  July  22  that  it  had  purchased  a  tract 
of  land  adjoining  the  University  farm  for  $10,000.  This  money  had  been 
appropriated  by  the  Tennessee  Legislature. 

At  this  meeting  the  following  resolutions  were  adopted : 

Whereas,  Mr.  Robert  C.  Ogden,  Mr.  D.  W.  James  and  Mr.  George 
Foster  Peabody,  of  New  York  City,  have  each  contributed  the  sum  of  $1,000 
to  be  devoted  to  the  purposes  of  the  Department  of  Education  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Tennessee : 

Resolved,  That  the  Board  of  Trustees  desires  to  enter  on  its  minutes 
this  expression  of  its  grateful  appreciation  of  the  generosity  of  Mr.  James, 
Mr.  Ogden,  and  Mr.  Peabody.  The  members  of  the  Board  in  both  their 
official  and  individual  capacities  wish  to  express  to  Mr.  James,  Mr.  Ogden 
and  Mr.  Peabody  their  warmest  thanks  for  this  evidence  of  their  good  will 
towards  the  University  and  its  student  body. 

On  behalf  of  the  University  and  its  student  body  the  Board  of  Trustees 
of  the  University  expresses  its  grateful  thanks  to  Messrs.  Leon  Jourolmon, 
Xenophon  Wheeler,  J.  L.  Rhea,  Peter  Cumming,  E.  O.  Silver  and  Arthur 
Curtis  James  for  their  generous  contributions  to  the  Students'  Loan  Fund, 
and  the  Board  is  especially  grateful  to  these  gentlemen  for  these  marks  of 
encouragement  to  the  students  and  appreciation  of  the  work  of  the  Uni- 
versity. 

On  July  22  Mr.  W.  B.  Lockett,  of  Knoxville,  was  unanimously  elected 
to  fill  the  place  in  the  Board  of  Trustees,  made  vacant  by  the  death  of  the 
Hon.  E.  J.  Sanford.  Mr.  Lockett's  name  will  be  submitted  to  the  next 
General  Assembly. 

At  the  meeting  on  September  24  the  following  resolution  was  adopted : 
The  Hon.  William  Cantrell  Dismukes,  a  member  of  the  Board  of 
Trustees  of  the  University  of  Tennessee  from  the  Fourth  Congressional 
District,  departed  this  life  on  the  20th  day  of  July,  1903.    He  was  an  emi- 
nent citizen  of  the  State,  twice  speaker  of  the  State  Senate,  and  a  lawyer  of 
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recognized  ability.  He  was  a  zealous  friend  of  the  University  of  Tennessee, 
and  was  ever  ready  to  aid  in  the  promotion  of  its  interests,  and  enlarging 
its  capacities  and  influence. 

It  was  with  deepest  regret  that  this  Board  learned  of  his  death,  and 
tender  to  his  bereaved  family  the  sympathies  of  each  of  its  members,  and  as 
a  testimonial  of  respect  to  his  memory,  direct  that  this  notice  of  his  death 
and  services  be  spread  on  the  minutes  of  the  Board. 

At  this  meeting  the  following  gentlemen  were  elected  to  positions  in  the 
Dental  Faculty: 

Eugene  S.  Talbot,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Special  Pathology. 

Young  W.  Haley,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Physiology. 

Wm.  D.  Sumpter,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Surgery  and  Clinical  Surgery. 

Jas.  W.  Winn,  D.  D.  S.,  Assistant  to  Chair  of  Orthodontia. 

Robt.  W.  Caldwell,  M.  D.,  Assistant  to  Chair  of  Anatomy  and  Demon- 
strator of  Anatomy. 

Walter  H.  White,  D.  D.  S.,  Assistant  to  Chair  of  Prosthetic  Dentistry 
and  Assistant  Demonstrator. 

Albert  McG.  Noel,  D.  D.  S.,  Assistant  Demonstrator,  Bacteriological 
Laboratory. 

W.  H.  Myers,  M.  D.,  Assistant  to  Chair  of  Anatomy  and  Demonstrator 
of  Anatomy. 

J.  T.  Haynes,  D.  D.  S.,  Assistant  Clinical  Demonstrator. 
Miss  Amanda  Stoltzfus  was  elected  instructor  in  the  Department  of 
Education. 

The  following  resolutions  were  also  adopted  at  this  meeting : 

Resolved,  That  the  Trustees  of  the  University  of  Tennessee  gratefully 
accept  the  gift  made  to  them  in  trust,  by  Mrs.  Sarah  Powell,  Mr.  J.  Allen 
Smith  and  his  wife,  Mrs.  Lillie  W.  Smith,  from  the  estate  of  Miss  Maude 
Powell,  deceased,  creating  the  "Maude  Powell  Students'  Aid  Fund." 

Resolved,  further,  That  we  express  our  commendation  and  admiration 
of  the  high  sense  of  civic  duty,  the  public  spirit,  and  the  wise  benevolence 
which  actuated  Miss  Powell,  in  suggesting  that  this  Fund  be  created  out  of 
her  estate,  and  that  at  the  same  time  we  make  proper  acknowledgment  of 
the  generosity  of  the  actual  donors,  who,  without  any  legal  obligation  to 
do  so  have  carried  out  this  wish. 

Resolved,  further,  That  the  President  of  this  Board,  Dr.  Charles  W. 
Dabney,  is  hereby  authorized  to  accept  the  Trust  formally  in  the  name  of 
the  Trustees,  and  to  execute  the  Trust  instrument  by  signing  the  name 
of  this  corporation  thereto. 

Resolved,  further,  That  the  Declaration  of  Trust  be  spread  in  full  on 
the  minutes  of  this  Board,  and  registered  in  the  office  of  Register  of  Deeds 
of  Knox  County,  Tennessee. 

This  declaration  appears  elsewhere  in  this  number  of  the  Record, 
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CHANGE  OF  PRESIDENTS 
On  January  5,  1904,  Dr.  Charles  William  Dabnev  tendered 
his  resignation  as  President  of  the  University  of  Tennessee  His 
administration  covered  a  period  of  17  years  and  the  people  of  Ten- 
nessee are  familiar  with  the  growth  of  the  institution  during  that 
period.  President  Dabney  began  the  publication  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Tennessee  Record  in  January,  1898,  and  this  number  is 
the  last  number  of  the  seventh  volume.  The  history  of  In,  ad- 
ministration remains  to  be  written.  At  a  meeting  of"  the  Faculty 
on  June  18,  the  following  resolutions  were  unanimously  adopted-' 

of  tl7lTREAS'tPrer Char'eS  W'  Dab"^  has  b«"  elected  President 
of  the  Un.vers.ty  of  Cincinnati,  and  has  consequently  resigned  his  nosi 
Hon  as  Pres.dent  of  the  University  of  Tennessee         "  P 

'Therefore,  the  Faculty  of  this  University  wish  to  express  in  this 
formal  manner  their  appreciation  of  their  ,oss  in  his  departure  During 
h.s  adm.n.strat.on  the  University  has  grown  in  every  respect  her  stu 
d ems  have  mcreased  many  fold  in  numbers,  and  instead  of  big  d  vided 
b  tween  advanced  and  preparatory  work,  they  are  now  pursuing  studies 
of  the  collegtate  or  un.versity  grade;  the  Faculty  has  been  greatly  enla   '  d 

ity  and  furn.sh.ng;  Departments  have  been  multiplied  and  suitably 
ecpupped  for  then  work;  so  that  the  present  conditions  can  be  compared 
with  those  of  10  years  ago,  only  by  way  of  contrast  spared 


EVENTS  IN  THE  HISTORY  OF  THE  UNIVERSITY 
SINCE  UNIVERSITY  DAY  1904 

The  seventh  annual  celebration  of  University  Day  was  held 
on  Monday,  April  4,  1904,  at  half  past  ten  o'clock  in  the  audi- 
torium of  Science  Hall.  This  event  was  one  of  special  interest  to 
the  Trustees,  the  students,  and  the  citizens  of  Knoxville.  The 
celebration  of  University  Day  was  inaugurated  by  President  Dab- 
ney in  1897  for  the  purpose  of  making  the  public  and  especially 
the  students  familiar  with  the  history  of  the  University  and  also 
for  the  purpose  of  arousing  a  greater  interest  in  the  study  of  the 
history  of  Tennessee.  On  this  occasion,  according  to  custom,  the 
Trustees,  Faculty,  and  students  assembled  on  the  parade  ground 
just  before  the  time  appointed  for  the  exercises  and  marched  into 
the  auditorium.  Dr.  Samuel  Ringgold,  of  Knoxville,  conducted 
the  religious  exercises. 

The  opening  address  was  made  by  President  Dabney.  This 
address  included  the  annual  statement  of  the  President  concerning 
the  progress  of  the  University.  In  appropriate  terms  Dr.  Dabney 
spoke  of  the  loss  to  the  University  by  the  death  of  three  Trustees, 
Mr.  Hugh  L.  Craighead,  Mr.  William  C.  Dismukes,  and  Col.  J. 
W.  Gaut.  The  new  Trustees  elected  to  fill  the  vacancies  were  Mr. 
William  B.  Lockett,  an  alumnus  of  the  University,  Mr.  W.  W. 
Ogilvie,  Commissioner  of  Agriculture  of  the  State  of  Tennessee 
and  a  former  student  of  the  University,  and  Maj.  W.  C.  Tatom, 
of  Nashville. 

The  attendance  to  date  in  the  different  Departments  of  the 
University  for  the  year  was  announced  to  be  as  follows :  Academic 
Department  352,  Department  of  Education  77,  Law  Department 
34.  Total  enrollment  463.  A  deduction  of  26  for  those  counted 
twice  makes  the  total  number  of  students  in  the  Departments  at 
Knoxville  437.  Of  this  number  400  were  from  Tennessee  and 
37  were  from  other  states.  The  attendance  in  the  Medical  De- 
partment at  Nashville  was  147,  and  in  the  Dental  Department  128 ; 
making  a  grand  total,  after  deducting  all  persons  counted  twice, 
of  704. 

Concerning  the  donations  to  the  University,  President  Dab- 
ney said : 

"The  most  important  fact  in  the  history  of  the  University 
for  the  past  year  was  the  appropriation  by  the  General  Assembly 
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of  $10,000  for  the  University  Experiment  Station.  This  is  im 
portant,  not  so  much  by  reason  of  the  size  and  object  of  the  ap- 
propriation, but  for  the  fact  that  it  is  the  first  direct  appropriation 
made  to  the  institution  from  the  treasury  of  the  State.  We  must 
believe  that  this  is  the  beginning  of  a  series  of  large  appropriations 
for  the  support  of  the  institution. 

"The  year  was  made  notable  also  by  the  number  of  gifts  from 
private  persons.  When  the  State  shows  its  purpose  to  support 
the  institution,  private  friends  are  sure  to  follow  its  example. 
The  General  Education  Board  has  renewed  its  gift  of  $5,000  a 
year  for  the  Department  of  Education  for  two  vears  more.  Hon. 
D.  Willis  James,  of  New  York,  gave  $1,000  for  the  same  Depart- 
ment. 

"Additional  contributions  have  been  received  for  the  original 
"Students'  Loan  Fund'  which  now  amounts  to  $984.55.  Mrs. 
Sarah  Powell  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  Allen  Smith,  the  executors  of 
Miss  Maude  Powell,  of  Knoxville,  have  established  a  fund  of 
$5,000  for  the  use  of  deserving  students  needing  help  in  complet- 
ing their  courses.  This  fund  is  to  be  known  forever  as  'The 
Maude  Powell  Student  Aid  Fund  of  the  University  of  Tennessee.' 
Miss  Powell,  who  was  deeply  interested  for  many  years  in  educat- 
ing worthy  young  men  and  women,  originated  this  plan  herself. 
She  was  in  her  youth  a  teacher  of  children  and  her  heart  went  out 
to  the  poor  boys  and  girls  of  her  community.  It  is  significant  that 
a  gift  donated  to  the  University  for  this  purpose  should  come 
from  a  woman  and  a  teacher  in  the  public  schools.  This  money 
is  to  be  loaned  to  students  of  the  University  in  small  sums  at  a  low 
rate  of  interest  and  is  to  be  used  in  completing  their  education. 
Principal  and  interest  are  to  be  returned  to  the  fund  and  loaned 
to  others  in  perpetuity. 

"Mr.  Frederick  Lewisohn,  of  New  York  City,  has  pledged 
the  sum  of  $250  per  annum  for  five  years,  to  be  awarded  as  a 
scholarship  to  a  worthy  student  needing  help  in  completing  a 
course  preparatory  for  teaching  the  industrial  arts  in  Southern 
schools. 

"In  November  a  prize  of  $50  was  offered  by  Major  C.  E. 
Lucky,  of  Knoxville,  to  be  awarded  to  the  best  debater  among  the 
Lniversity  students. 

"The  Young  Men's  Christian  Association  of  the  University 
is  a  separate  organization,  but  it  is  so  closely  related  to  our  in- 
stitution that  bequests  to  it  are  properly  mentioned  here.  Through 
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the  generosity  of  Mr.  George  Foster  Peabody,  of  New  York  City, 
the  Trustees  of  the  University,  and  numerous  alumni,  students 
and  friends  of  the  institution,  a  debt  of  nearly  $3,500  has  been 
extinguished  during  the  year.  Gifts  to  our  libraries  and  to  the 
laboratories  of  the  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  Departments 
have  been  more  numerous  and  larger  than  usual. 

"The  Summer  School  of  the  South  is  also  a  separate  organi- 
zation, but  since  the  University  has  given  it  the  privilege  of  hold- 
ing its  annual  sessions  upon  its  grounds  and  has  aided  it  so  largely 
in  other  ways  we  feel  that  it  is  almost  a  part  of  our  institution.  It 
is  a  source  of  gratification,  therefore,  to  be  able  to  record  that  in 
response  to  our  call  the  people  of  Knoxville  and  Knox  County 
and  a  few  friends  outside  contributed  over  $13,000.  The  Gen- 
eral Education  Board  contributed  $10,000,  Mr.  George  W.  Perk- 
ins $1,000,  and  Mr.  George  Foster  Peabody  $700  for  this  cause. 
The  total  funds  raised  for  the  support  of  this  school  exceeded 
$30,000. 

"Finally,  it  gives  me  the  greatest  pleasure  to  announce  pub- 
licly today  the  largest  donation  ever  made  to  the  University  by  a 
private  person.  The  people  of  Knoxville,  as  well  as  the  members 
of  the  University  and  its  patrons,  will,  I  am  sure,  be  greatly  de- 
lighted to  learn  of  the  donation  from  Mr.  John  L-  Rhea,  our  well- 
known  and  much  honored  fellow  citizen  of  Knoxville,  of  securities 
of  a  face  value  of  $10,000,  worth  at  present  considerably  more 
than  that  amount,  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  'The  Rhea  Mem- 
orial Student  Aid  Fund.'  This  fund  is  to  be  invested  in  produc- 
tive properties  and  the  interest  is  to  be  used  to  assist  students  in 
the  classical  course  in  the  University.  The  President  wishes  to 
add  his  grateful  acknowledgments  to  those  already  expressed  by 
the  Board  of  Trustees  to  Mr.  Rhea.  Ever  since  his  coming  to 
Knoxville  Mr.  Rhea  has  been  a  devoted  and  sympathetic  friend, 
to  whom  we  have  been  free  to  go  whenever  help  was  needed  for 
any  University  or  student  enterprise.  Again  and  again  Mr.  Rhea 
has  contributed  to  help  the  students  and  the  Young  Men's  Chris- 
tian Association.  It  was  only  necessary  to  intimate  to  him  that 
help  was  needed  and  he  would  come  forward  with  liberal  assist- 
ance. These  contributions,  extending  over  a  number  of  years, 
were  always  made  with  the  positive  injunction  that  they  should 
not  be  made  public.  This  gift  was  first  made  under  the  same 
instructions,  but  after  explaining  to  Mr.  Rhea  that  his  example 
would  undoubtedly  do  great  good  he  has  reluctantly  consented  to 
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the  publication,  of  this  announcement.  A  model  man  of  business, 
a  public-spirited  citizen,  known  and  loved  by  all  the  people  of 
Knoxville,  nothing  need  be  said  by  me  to  enforce  the  lesson  of 
Mr.  Rhea's  bequest.  Every  citizen  of  Knoxville  will  hail  his  noble 
act  with  appreciation  and  gratitude,  and  all  will,  [  am  sure,  wish 
him  a  long  life  of  peace  and  comfort  in  which  to  enjoy  his  friends 
and  to  work  out  his  philanthropic  purposes. 

"It  means  a  vast  deal,  my  friends,  that  over  two  hundred  and 
fifty  persons  contributed  last  year  to  the  different  educational  in- 
terests connected  with  this  University.  The  various  appropria- 
tions, pledges  and  bequests  made  to  the  University  during  the  year 
aggregate  over  $34,750.  Or  adding  the  money  raised  for  the 
Summer  School  of  1903,  we  have  raised  over  $65,802  for  educa- 
tional purposes  at  the  University  of  Tennessee. 

"The  people  of  Knoxville  have  shown  by  their  acts  that  they 
have  a  pride  in  and  love  for  the  University  and  I  sincerely  believe 
that  their  gifts  to  it  will  multiply  and  grow  larger  with  the  years 
and  with  their  increase  in  wealth." 

At  the  close  of  his  address  President  Dabney  introduced  Prof. 
Charles  W.  Turner,  of  the  Taw  Department  of  the  University,  who 
made  the  University  Day  address  on  the  subject,  "Individualism 
in  Tennessee  History."  This  address  is  published  in  this  number 
of  the  Record. 

One  of  the  interesting  features  of  the  University  Day  exer- 
cises is  the  presentation  of  a  portrait  of  some  prominent  Tennes- 
sean,  quite  a  number  of  which  already  adorn  the  walls  of  the  Uni- 
versity auditorium.  On  this  occasion  the  portrait  of  Col.  Charles 
McClung  was  added  to  the  list.  Col.  McClung  was  a  charter 
Trustee  of  Blount  College,  now  the  University  of  Tennessee.  The 
presentation  speech  was  made  by  Dr.  George  F.  Mellen,  formerly 
Professor  of  Greek  in  the  University.  In  his  excellent  address 
Dr.  Mellen  showed  by  relating  the  facts  of  history  in  Col.  Mc- 
Clung's  time  that  it  was  such  men  as  Col.  McClung  who  assisted 
in  preparing  the  way  for  that  individualism  of  Tennessee  leaders 
which  gave  them  a  national  reputation  and  influence.  In  an  ap- 
propriate speech  President  Dabney  accepted  the  portrait  in  behalf 
of  the  Trustees,  Faculty,  and  students. 

PHI  KAPPA  PHI 

One  of  the  most  important  events  in  the  history  of  the  Uni- 
versity is  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Phi  Kappa  Phi  honor  fra- 
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ternity.  The  meeting  was  held  this  year  on  the  night  of  May  16, 
at  which  time  the  newly-elected  members  of  the  'fraternity  from 
the  Junior  and  Senior  classes  were  initiated.  The  address  of  the 
evening  was  delivered  by  Dr.  John  Bell  Henneman,  Professor  of 
English  in  the  University  of  the  South  at  Sewanee,  Tenn.,  and  at 
one  time  Professor  of  English  in  the  University  of  Tennessee.  A 
large  and  appreciative  audience  was  present.  Dr.  Henneman 
took  as  his  subject,  "Prose  Prophets  of  the  Victorian  Era."  Dr. 
Henneman,  in  opening  his  address,  spoke  pleasantly  of  his  asso- 
ciations in  Knoxville  and  declared  it  a  privilege  to  be  back  again 
amid  familiar  surroundings.  He  showed  how  the  greatest  of 
the  prose  writers  of  the  last  century  have  left  their  impress  on  this 
generation,  and  described  the  conditions  of  life  as  they  found  it, 
and  told  of  their  hopes  and  their  prophecies  for  the  future  which 
we  are  in  part  realizing  at  the  present  time,  and  toward  which 
we  are  striving  for  a  more  nearly  perfect  life. 

The  reasoning  and  philosophy  of  Carlyle ;  Ruskin's  love  of 
the  beautiful  and  later  his  love  for  humanity ;  the  writings  of  New- 
man ;  and  Matthew  Arnold's  work  and  literary  criticism  were 
treated  in  Dr.  Henneman's  forceful  and  interesting  way.  He 
then  reviewed  some  of  the  lesser  writers  of  the  period,  and  con- 
cluded by  showing  the  great  movements  that  were  being  made  in 
progress  toward  a  broader  and  more  democratic  education  and 
urging  the  members  of  the  fraternity  to  join  in  the  movement. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  address  Prof.  James  D.  Hoskins, 
the  president  of  the  local  chapter,  assisted  by  Mr.  Berna  E. 
Schmitt  as  master  of  ceremonies,  conducted  the  initiation  of  the 
following  newly-elected  members : 

From  the  Senior  Class — James  J.  King,  Jenny  H.  Morrill, 
Laura  Thornburgh. 

From  the  Junior  Class — Jennie  Buquo,  John  W.  Bachman, 
Emmett  H.  Bullock,  Dorothy  Greve,  James  L.  Getaz,  Otis  C. 
Kirkman,  Frank  Laughead. 

From  the  Law  Department — John  W.  Hudson,  South  B. 
Williams. 

The  Phi  Kappa  Phi  fraternity  is  a  college  and  alumni  so- 
ciety composed  of  honor  graduates,  of  all  departments,  of  Ameri- 
can colleges  and  universities.  The  fraternity  selects  its  regular 
members  from  the  best  students  within  one  year  of  the  comple- 
tion of  the  bachelor  or  higher  degree  course.  The  membership 
is  thus  a  college  honor,  all  the  more  prized  because  it  is  intercol- 
legiate. 
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It  stands  for  the  unity  and  democracy  of  education.  Its  gen- 
eral object  is  to  unite  college  graduates  of  high  rank,  without  re 
gard  to  department,  course  of  study,  or  sex,  for  the-  advancement 
of  highest  scholarship.  The  special  object  of  each  chapter  is  to 
hold  its  alumni  more  closely  to  their  Alma  Mater,  and  to  organize 
them  for  the  promotion  of  true  education. 

JUNE  JUBILKE 

On  the  afternoon  and  night  of  June  I,  the  fourth  annual  June 
Jubilee  was  held.  This  has  come  to  be  one  of  the  most  popular 
events  of  the  year,  inasmucb  as  it  is  a  student  enterprise  and  its 
proceeds  are  given  to  the  Athletic  Association.  A  varied  vaude- 
ville, musical,  and  theatrical  program  was  presented  before  large 
audiences,  the  chief  feature  of  which  was  the  coronation  of  the 
Oueen  of  the  Jubilee. 

COMMENCEMENT 

Owing  to  a  mistake  in  the  announcements  contained  in  the 
University  calendar  the  joint  celebration  of  the  Chi  Delta,  Philo- 
mathesian  and  Barbara  Blount  literary  societies  was  held  on  Sat- 
urday evening,  June  18,  in  Science  Hall.  This  was  the  begin- 
ning of  the  ninety-seventh  annual  commencement. 

The  most  interesting  feature  of  the  program  for  this  occasion 
was  the  contest  in  debate  for  the  Lucky  prize  of  $50.  This  prize 
was  offered  by  Maj.  C.  E.  Lucky,  of  Knoxville,  to  encourage  de- 
bating among  the  students  of  the  University.  The  contestants 
were  James  J.  King,  of  Columbia,  Tenn.,  and  James  L.  Getaz,  of 
Knoxville,  Tenn.  The  question  for  debate  was,  "Resolved,  That 
it  would  be  better  for  the  world  if  Russia  should  win  in  the  pres- 
ent war  with  Japan."  After  a  spirited  discussion,  the  prize  was 
awarded  to  Mr.  Getaz,  who  had  the  negative  side  of  the  question. 

After  orations  and  declamations  by  representatives  of  the 
Chi  Delta  and  Philomathesian  societies  and  the  reading  of  the 
"Barbarian,"  the  society  diplomas  were  presented  to  the  members 
of  the  graduating  classes,  and  medals  of  the  two  societies  were 
awarded. 

The  recipients  of  medals  were : 

Chi  Delta  Philomathesian 

S.  B.  Williams  Orator   G.  A.  Worthington 

B.  W.  Howe   Declaimer   J.  D.  Bond 

J.  W.  Bachman  Debater  J.  J.  King 

T.  E.  Reeves   Improvement  in  Debate   O.  N.  Floyd 
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The  Tennessee  University  Magazine  medals  were  also 
awarded  as  follows  : 

J.  C.  Denton,  best  story,  entitled  "A  Thanksgiving  Prank." 

J.  M.  Grainger,  best  essay,  entitled  "Plato's  Educational  Scheme." 

J.  M.  Grainger,  best  poem,  entitled  ''Autumn  Woods." 

On  the  evening  of  June  19  President  Dabney,  in  response  to 
a  request  from  the  Faculty,  delivered  the  baccalaureate  address 
before  the  graduating  classes.  The  exercises  were  opened  with  a 
song  by  a  chorus  of  students,  after  which  prayer  was  offered  by 
Rev.  J.  H.  Frazee,  D.  D.  Dr.  Dabney  read  as  the  scripture  les- 
son the  eighth  chapter  of  Proverbs.  The  subject  of  the  address 
was  "The  State  University,  the  Institution  of  Democracy.''  These 
exercises  were  held  in  the  presence  of  a  large  audience  in  Jeffer- 
son Hall.  Dr.  Dabney's  address  is  reproduced  in  part  in  this  num- 
ber of  the  Record. 

The  class  day  exercises  of  the  Senior  Academic  and  Law 
classes  were  held  in  the  afternoon  of  the  20,  beginning  at  three 
o'clock.  The  exercises  were  presided  over  by  Messrs.  L.  L.  Heis- 
kell  and  S.  B.  Williams,  the  respective  presidents  of  the  two 
classes,  and  the  following  program  was  carried  out  before  a  large 
number  of  the  friends  of  both  classes : 

Academic  Class  Law  Class 

Miss  Laura  Thornburgh   Class  History   S.  B.  Strang 

Miss  Jenny  Morrill  Class  Prophecy   J.  C.  Denton 

J.  M.  Grainger  Class  Poem  

The  annual  address  before  the  Alumni  Association  was  de- 
livered by  James  Walter  Young,  LL.  B.  '91,  on  Monday  evening, 
June  20,  at  eight  o'clock,  in  the  Woman's  Building  of  Knoxville. 
The  subject  of  Mr.  Young's  address  was  "Scholarship  and  the 
Modern  Spirit."  He  spoke  of  the  custom  among  educators  to 
mee  t  occasionally  for  self-congratulation,  and  that  this  is  a  result 
of  the  conviction  that  culture  is  the  one  real  panacea.  We  are 
inclined  to  cherish  a  contempt  for  the  bookless  man,  and  yet  it  is 
possible  to  trace  a  change  in  the  mutual  attitude  of  the  world  and 
the  scholar.  Matthew  Arnold  revealed  the  practical  British  in- 
sighl  and  common  sense  when  he  said  that  conduct  was  three- 
fourths  of  life,  the  other  fourth  being  presumably  culture,  its  uses 
and  its  results. 

Ideals  of  scholarship,  continued  the  speaker,  have  changed  to 
a  great  extent,  and  have  assumed  a  more  democratic  tendency. 
The  university  has  come  to  be  more  in  touch  with  the  people.  The 
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college  professor  is  no  longer  a  bookworm,  and  the  scholar  him- 
self aspires  to  be  the  robust  companion  of  men.  John  Adding- 
ton  Symonds,  an  English  writer  of  distinction,  voiced  a  feeling  of 
revolt  against  culture,  and  declares,  "So  I  can  not,  although  I  de- 
vote my  time  and  energy  to  culture,  regard  it  otherwise  than  in  the 
light  of  past-time  decoration.  *  *  *  To  wear  the  poet's 
crown,  to  win  the  fame  of  a  scholar  seemed  to  me  on  par  with 
steering  a  ship  to  port  through  perilous  waters  under  stormy 
skies." 

This  stern  truth  forces  us  at  all  points,  and  only  when  we 
meet  it  with  a  buoyant  challenge  are  we  grown  to  a  heroic  spiritual 
stature.  Browning,  Ibsen,  Tolstoi  and  others  help  to  steady  our 
faltering  progress,  quicken  our  languishing  faith  and  stimulate  all 
latent  forces  within  ourselves. 

Immediately  after  the  address  the  annual  business  meeting 
was  held.  Prof.  P.  P.  Claxton  offered  as  a  resolution  a  petition 
to  the  next  Legislature  for  an  appropriation  of  not  less  than  $50,- 
000  for  the  University  of  Tennessee.  This  resolution  was  unani- 
mously adopted.  Prof.  Claxton,  J.  W.  Cooper  and  D.  T.  Mc- 
Millan were  appointed  as  a  committee  to  present  this  petition  to 
the  Legislature.  The  following  officers  were  elected:  President, 
J.  W.  Caldwell;  First  Vice-President,  W.  B.  Lockett;  Second 
Vice-President,  Thomas  B.  Collier;  Treasurer,  J.  Pike  Powers, 
jr.;  Recording  Secretary,  A.  C.  Lanier;  Corresponding  Secre- 
tary, John  M.  Thornburgh;  Executive  Committee,  James  May- 
nard  and  Thomas  Harwood. 

After  the  business  meeting  a  large  number  of  the  alumni 
assembled  at  the  Hotel  Imperial  where  the  annual  banquet  was 
held.  This  was  one  of  the  largest  and  most  enthusiastic  gather- 
ings in  the  history  of  the  Association.  The  following  was  the 
program : 

William  B.  Lockett — Toastmaster. 

The  Alumni  Association— D.  T.  McMillan. 

The  Function  of  the  Literary  Society — James  J.  King. 

The  Law  Class  of  1904— John  W.  Hudson. 

Women  in  Contemporary  Southern  Literature — Miss  Emilie  W.  McVea. 

The  final  commencement  exercises  were  held  on  Tuesday 
morning  in  Jefferson  Hall,  beginning  at  ten  o'clock.  In  his  ad- 
dress of  welcome  President  Dabney  spoke  of  the  progress  of  the 
University  and  of  the  excellent  quality  of  the  work  done  during 
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the  year.  In  addition  to  the  recalling  of  the  numerous  gifts  re- 
ceived by  the  University  he  also  mentioned  the  fact  that  the  annual 
debate  between  Vanderbilt  University  and  the  University  of  Ten- 
nessee had  been  won  by  the  University  of  Tennessee. 

Then  followed  the  addresses  by  representatives  of  the  grad- 
uating classes. 

Academic  Department — Thomas  B.  Johnston,  of  Trenton,  Tennessee.  Al- 
truism versus  Egoism. 
Bernadotte  Everly  Schmitt,  of  Knoxville,  Tennessee.    A  Plea  for 
Classical  Education,  Valedictory. 

Law  Department — William  Henry  Harrison  Clements,  jr.,  of  Knoxville, 
Tennessee.    Should  a  Young  Lawyer  enter  Politics. 
Benjamin  Lewis  Capell,  jr.,  of  Brownsville,  Tennessee.    The  Law's 
Delay,  Valedictory. 

Upon  the  conclusion  of  the  addresses,  the  announcement  of 
Honors  and  Scholarships  was  made  by  the  Dean  of  each  Depart- 
ment. 

In  the  Academic  Department — Faculty  scholarships  awarded  for  the 
highest  standing  in  the  Freshman  class  to  Miss  Rosa  Hardy,  of  Forked 
Deer,  Tenn. ;  in  the  Sophomore  class  to  Samuel  Randall  Crowell,  of  Pop- 
lins' Cross  Roads,  Tenn. ;  in  the  Junior  class  to  Miss  Jennie  Buquo,  of 
Chattanooga,  Tenn. 

Allen  prize  medal  in  Mathematics— William  Edward  Shields  McCor- 
mick,  of  Knoxville,  Tenn. 

In  the  Law  Department — Faculty  scholarships  awarded  for  the  highest 
standing  in  the  Junior  class  to  Lucius  Lamar  Heiskell,  of  Memphis,  Tenn. ; 
second  Faculty  prize  to  Edward  Virginius  Swift,  of  Palestine,  Texas. 

Edward  Thompson  Company  prize — William  Jerome  Campbell,  of 
Baileyton,  Tenn. 

The  presentation  of  graduates  and  the  conferring  of  degrees 
followed.  The  following  is  a  list  of  the  graduates  and  the  sub- 
jects of  their  theses  : 

ACADEMIC  DEPARTMENT 
WITH  BACHELOR'S  DEGREE 

Julian  Aymett,  of  Aymett,  Tennessee,  Bachelor  of  Science. 

Thesis  :    The  Causes  of  the  Panic  of  1893. 
John  Heron  Blake,  of  Knoxville,  Tennessee,  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Me- 
chanical Engineering. 

Thesis  :    Duty  Trial  of  a  Six  Million  Gallon  Pumping  Engine. 
Thomas  Doughty  Brabson,  of  Greeneville,  Tennessee,  Bachelor  of  Arts. 

Thesis  :    A  Translation  of  Seneca's  De  Providentia. 
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Elmer  Irenius  Chute,  of  Jefferson  City,  Tennessee,  Bachelor  of  Science  ni 
Electrical  Engineering. 

Thesis  :  The  Test  of  a  One  Horsepower  Single  Phase  Induction  Motor. 
Robert  Little  Clark,  of  Wartrace,  Tennessee,  Bachelor  of  Arts. 

Thesis:    The  Whiskey  Rebellion. 
Clifford  Justis  Fuller,  of  Memphis,  Tennessee,  Bachelor  of  Science. 

Thesis :    The  Anti-Masonic  Party  in  America. 
Vonno  Lamar  Grudger,  of  Asheville,  North  Carolina,  Bachelor  of  Science. 

Thesis  :    The  Trial  of  Aaron  Burr. 
Lucius  Lamar  Heiskell,  of  Memphis,  Tennessee,  Bachelor  of  Science. 

Thesis :    The  Impeachment  Trial  of  Andrew  Johnson. 
Jonas  Ewing  Hite,  of  Gallatin,  Tennessee,  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Agri- 
culture. 

Thesis :    Silage  for  Beef  Production. 
Robert  Chester  Howard,  of  Greeneville,  Tennessee,  Bachelor  of  Science  in 
Civil  Engineering. 
Thesis  :   The  Design  of  a  Single  Track  Through  Pratt  Railroad  Bridge. 
Thomas  B.  Johnston,  of   Trenton,   Tennessee,   Bachelor   of    Science  in 
Chemistry. 

Thesis :    The  Determination  of  Sulphur  in  the  Important  Iron  Ores 
of  Tennessee. 

Victor  Garnett  Kee,  of  Ripley,  Tennessee,  Bachelor  of  Arts. 

Thesis  :    Historical  Study  of  the  Letters  of  Junius. 
James  Joseph  King,  of  Columbia,  Tennessee,  Bachelor  of  Arts. 

Thesis :    Metamorphoses  in  Greek  Mythology. 
Oliver  Ladew  Lockwood,  jr.,  of  Sherman  Heights,  Tennessee,  Bachelor  of 
Science  in  Civil  Engineering. 

Thesis  :  A  Design  of  a  105-foot  Through  Pratt  Railroad  Bridge. 
James  Morris  Lowe,  of  Knoxville,  Tennessee,  Pharmaceutical  Chemist. 

Thesis :    Morphiometric  Assay  of  the  Preparations  of  Opium. 
Paul  Benson  Marfield,  of  Lenoir  City,  Tennessee,  Bachelor  of  Science  m 
Electrical  Engineering. 

Thesis  :    Design  and  Construction  of  an  Auto-transformer. 
Jenny  Hughes  Morrill,  of  Atlanta,  Georgia,  Bachelor  of  Science. 

Thesis :    The  Colonial  Executive  in  Virginia. 
Bernadotte  Everly  Schmitt,  of  Knoxville,  Tennessee,  Bachelor  of  Arts. 

Thesis  :    A  Translation  of  Lucian's  Timon. 
Jacob  Litton  Thomas,  jr.,  of  Knoxville,  Tennessee,  Bachelor  of  Science  in 
Chemistry. 

Thesis :    The  Determination   of   Phosphorus  in  the    Principal  Iron 
Ores  of  Tennessee. 
Laura  Thornburgh,  of  Knoxville,  Tennessee,  Bachelor  of  Arts. 
Thesis:    Robert  Burns:    His  Life  and  His  Lyrics. 

LAW  DEPARTMENT 

WITH  DEGREE  OF  BACHELOR  OF  LAWS 

William  Jerome  Campbell,  of  Baileyton,  Tennessee. 

Thesis :    Innocent  Misrepresentation  as  a  Defense  to  an  Action  on 
Contract. 
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Benjamin  Lewis  Capell,  jr.,  of  Brownsville,  Tennessee. 

Thesis :    Innocent  Misrepresentation  as  a  Defense  to  an  Action  on 
Contract. 

William  Henry  Harrison  Clements,  jr.,  of  Knoxville,  Tennessee. 

Thesis :    Innocent  Misrepresentation  as  a  Defense  to  an  Action  on 
Contract. 

James  Merritt  DeArmond,  of  Knoxville,  Tennessee. 

Thesis :    Innocent  Misrepresentation  as  a  Defense  to  an  Action  on 
Contract. 

James  Clarence  Denton,  of  Newport,  Tennessee. 

Thesis:    Innocent  Misrepresentation  as  a  Defense  to  an  Action  on 
Contract. 

Charles  Henry  Fagan,  of  Knoxville,  Tennessee. 

Thesis :    A  Corporation  as  a  Member  of  a  Co-partnership. 
John  Williams  Hudson,  of  Knoxville,  Tennessee. 

Thesis :    Innocent  Misrepresentation  as  a  Defense  to  an  Action  on 
Contract. 

Powell  Johnston,  of  Wilmington,  Alabama. 

Thesis :    Innocent  Misrepresentation  as  a  Defense  to  an  Action  on 
Contract. 

James  Albion  Padget,  of  Ooltewah,  Tennessee. 

Thesis :    The  Doctrine  of  Exterritoriality. 
Samuel  Bartow  Strang,  of  Chattanooga,  Tennessee. 

Thesis :    Innocent  Misrepresentation  as  a  Defense  to  an  Action  on 
Contract. 

Charles  Wallace,  of  Agee,  Tennessee. 

Thesis :    Innocent  Misrepresentation  as  a  Defense  to  an  Action  on 
Contract. 

South  Buchanan  Williams,  of  Woodville,  Mississippi. 

Thesis :    Innocent  Misrepresentation  as  a  Defense  to  an  Action  on 
Contract. 

After  the  conferring  of  degrees  President  Dabney  introduced 
Dr.  C.  Alphonso  Smith,  of  the  University  of  North  Carolina,  who 
made  the  annual  literary  address  before  the  University.  The  sub- 
ject of  Dr.  Smith's  excellent  address  was  "Literature  and  Indus- 
trialism." He  spoke  without  manuscript,  but  an  abstract  which 
contains  the  substance  of  the  address  is  given  in  this  number  of 
the  Record. 

SUMMER  SCHOOL 

The  third  session  of  the  Summer  School  of  the  South  was 
held  at  the  University  of  Tennessee  from  June  28  to  August  5, 
inclusive.  The  school  was  in  session  five  days  each  week,  Satur- 
day of  the  first  week  being  used  as  a  school  day.  There  was  thus 
30  full  days  of  school  work. 

One  hundred  and  thirty  separate  courses  of  instruction  were 
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given.  Of  these  115  continued  the  full  term  of  six  weeks;  1 5  were 
shorter  courses,  most  of  them  continuing  only  three  weeks.  In 
addition  to  these,  64  general  lectures  were  given.  Five  of  these 
were  by  Dr.  John  Dewey  of  the  University  of  Chicago ;  20  by  Dr. 
G.  Stanley  Hall  of  Clark  University;  (>  by  Dr.  Arnold  Tompkins, 
Principal  of  the  Chicago  Normal  School,  -1  by  Dr.  Charles  M  elver, 
3  by  President  Dabney,  and  shorter  courses  by  members  of  the 
Faculty.  During  the  session  there  were  3456  class  lectures  and 
recitations.  The  attendance  upon  these  classes  ranged  from  half 
a  dozen  to  200. 

The  regular  Faculty  contained  75  of  the  most  eminent  teach- 
ers and  instructors  of  this  country,  including  many  members  of  the 
Faculty  of  the  University  of  Tennessee.  The  total  number  of 
students  registered  was  1312  ;  456  men,  856  women ;  1459  summer 
school  tickets  were  sold  by  the  railroads.  Students  came  from 
37  states  and  countries,  all  the  Southern  states  being  represented. 
Five  hundred  and  sixty-one  students  reported  themselves  as  col- 
lege graduates.  In  addition  to  students  registered  there  were 
about  one  hundred  persons  who  spent  from  one  to  five  days  at  the 
school  on  visitor's  permits  and  several  hundred  different  people 
bought  tickets  for  one  or  more  days  or  for  special  lectures.  These 
figures  take  no  account  of  these  or  of  the  children  enrolled  in  the 
model  schools.   There  were  175  children. 

While  the  attendance  at  this  session  was  smaller  than  at  either 
of  the  previous  sessions,  it  was  the  unanimous  opinon  of  the 
Faculty  and  the  students  that  the  work  was  much  better  than  at 
either  of  the  former  sessions  and  that  the  total  value  of  the  school 
was  much  greater. 

What,  then,  can  be  said  in  regard  to  the  place  filled  by  the 
Summer  School  of  the  South  in  Southern  education?  For  the  fol- 
lowing reasons  it  fills  a  place  occupied  by  no  other  institution, 
and  does  a  work  that  is  greatly  needed  in  the  present  condition  of 
southern  schools : 

1  The  Summer  School  of  the  South  is  doing  a  work  which 
in  scope  and  quality  could  not  be  economically  repeated  within 
the  limits  of  any  one  state.  It  is  to  other  normal  schools  what 
the  universities  are  to  the  colleges — a  culmination.  Drawing 
from  the  whole  South,  it  has  classes  sufficiently  large  to  justify 
this  higher  type  of  work  in  many  lines.  Within  the  limits  of  a 
single  state,  this  higher  work  would  not  be  justified. 

2  The  cosmopolitan  student-body  constitutes  within  itself  a 
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most  vital  educational  force.  A  teacher  coming  here  from  the 
rural  districts  is  brought  in  touch  with  the  larger  life  of  the  South 
and  of  the  country. 

3  This  single  central  school  makes  it  possible  to  have  a 
cosmopolitan  Faculty — a  Faculty  never  equaled  in  the  country ; 
and  when  we  reflect  that  for  six  weeks  this  Faculty  was  in  vital 
touch  with  the  representative  teachers  of  all  the  Southern  states, 
its  value  for  Southern  education  can  not  be  estimated. 

4  Because  of  its  position  as  a  central  institution;  because 
of  its  student-body  and  of  its  Faculty,  the  outlook  of  this  school 
is  towards  the  South  as  a  whole.  Everything  here  said  or  done  is 
said  or  done  in  this  larger  spirit.  The  South  has  been  too  long- 
hampered  by  provincialism  and  sectionalism.  No  meeting  has 
ever  been  held  within  its  boundaries  which  has  done  so  much  to 
unify  the  life  of  the  people  as  has  this  school.  The  whole  en- 
vironment and  atmosphere  of  this  school  is  thus  unique ;  it  is  per- 
forming a  function  for  Southern  teachers  which  no  state  institu- 
tion can  perform. 

5  The  chief  teaching  of  the  Summer  School  is  that  the  great 
need  of  the  South  today  is  for  a  great  central  teachers'  college. 
The  thousands  of  teachers  who  have  come  up  here  during  the  last 
three  years  are  merely  the  advance  guard  of  the  great  army  who 
are  leading  the  Southern  people  in  their  effort  to  bring  their  coun- 
try up  to  the  standard  of  American  civilization.  They  represent, 
it  is  true,  the  best  among  them,  but  they  voice  the  longing  of  the 
great  crowd  left  at  home.  This  longing  is  for  opportunity  for 
the  highest  and  best  professional  training.  The  great  need  of  the 
South  in  all  lines  is  leaders.  It  needs  educational  leaders  more 
than  anything  else.  The  great  need  of  the  South  is  for  perma- 
nently endowed  and  adequately  equipped  institutions  for  the 
training  of  such  educational  leaders. 

The  usual  conventions  of  teachers  and  educational  confer- 
ences were  held  during  the  school.  The  Fourth  of  July  was  de- 
voted to  the  discussion  of  the  general  educational  needs  of  the 
South.  The  following  is  a  copy  of  the  Declaration  of  Principles 
adopted  at  this  meeting : 

We,  teachers  and  citizens,  students  of  the  Summer  School  of  the 
South,  representatives  of  every  southern  state  and  of  every  phase  of  educa- 
tional service,  assembled  to  celebrate  this  day  of  our  national  independence, 
desire  to  voice  our  sense  of  gratitude  for  the  heritage  handed  down  to  us 
by  our  fathers  and  to  express  our  sense  of  responsibility  to  the  genera- 
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tions  that  are  to  come.  As  an  expression  of  our  patriotism  and  of  a  cour- 
age born  of  the  consciousness  of  power  to  enlarge  the  freedom  which  we 
this  day  celebrate,  we  unite  in  the  following  declaration  : 

1  That  the  genius  of  democracy  .implies  opportunity  made  universal  ; 
opportunity  given  to  every  man  to  live  according  to  his  capacity  the  life  of 
highest  meaning  to  himself  and  of  largest  service  to  humanity. 

2  That  the  mutual  relations  of  individual  and  collective  interests  in 
our  society  are  such  that  the  ignorance  of  one  individual  or  of  one  class 
becomes  a  menace  to  the  security  of  the  social  whole  and  a  handicap  to  its 
every  member,  while  the  intelligence  and  efficiency  of  each  individual  con- 
tributes to  the  wealth  and  opportunity  of  all ;  that  every  child  born  into  the 
state  thus  becomes  at  once  a  social  asset  and  a  social  charge ;  that  the  edu- 
cation of  all  the  children  of  all  the  people  into  the  highest  degree  of  effic- 
iency is  the  chief  problem  and  the  supreme  duty  of  our  democracy. 

3  That  since  more  than  eighty  per  cent,  of  our  people  live  in  the 
country  and  for  generations  to  come  must  continue  to  live  under  rural  con- 
ditions, we  express  our  gratitude  for  the  steady  progress  of  the  rural  school 
and  pledge  our  continued  cooperation  with  the  forces  now  at  work  for  the 
increase  of  local  taxation  for  schools,  the  lengthening  of  terms,  and  the 
improvement  of  houses  and  equipment. 

4  That  we  commend  the  policy  which  seeks  to  consolidate  and  cen- 
tralize schools  and  to  make  these  consolidated  schools  vital  centers  of 
community  life. 

5  That  the  rural  library  is  an  essential  instrumentality  in  overcom- 
ing the  isolation  of  rural  life  and  in  bringing  the  child  and  the  community 
into  relation  with  the  larger  life  of  humanity. 

6  That,  to  the  traditional  curriculum  which  educated  the  child  away 
from  his  environment  and  prepared  him  for  leisure  or  for  the  learned  pro- 
fessions, should  be  added  the  sciences  and  the  modes  of  expression  which 
will  give  him  mastery  over  nature  and  over  himself — this  to  the  end  that  he 
may  honor  labor  and  find  joy  in  productive  activity;  that  his  surroundings 
may  be  made  his  instruments,  and  that  the  plot  of  earth  upon  which  he 
lives  may  become  at  once  the  fit  environment  and  the  fit  expression  of  a 
worthy  life. 

7  That  the  consolidated  school  with  its  reconstructed  curriculum 
and  improved  machinery  is  after  all  so  much  dead  material  which  must  be 
quickened  by  the  personality  of  the  teacher.  Our  progress  in  material 
facilities  emphasizes  the  call  for  educated  teachers  and  we  appeal  to  our 
states  to  meet  this  need  by  the  more  adequate  provision  and  equipment  of 
high  schools  and  normal  schools. 

8  That  the  fine  educational  enthusiasm,  the  passion  for  service 
now  so  manifest  throughout  the  South  calls  for  an  adequately  trained 
leadership  to  direct  it  into  the  channels  of  constructive  activity.  The 
greatest  educational  need  of  the  hour  is  educational  statesmanship  and 
directive  capacity  in  the  office  of  superintendent,  supervisor,  and  principal. 
To  supply  this  need  we  appeal  to  our  states  for  a  more  generous  support 
of  our  state  universities  now  entering  upon  a  career  of  larger  life  and 
greater  efficiency. 

9  That  for  the  adequate  training  of  leadership  the  South  is  in  need 
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of  an  educational  West  Point. '  In  the  Summer  School  of  the  South  we  find 
a  suggestion  of  the  possibilities  of  a  central  teachers'  college  permanently- 
endowed  and  adequately  equipped.  Such  an  institution  would  supplement 
and  reinforce  local  endeavor  at  every  point  and  would  perform  a  function 
which  no  state  institution  can  undertake. 

10  That  we  acknowledge  a  debt  of  gratitude  to  the  General  Education 
Board  and  to  the  friends  of  education  who  have  so  generously  cooperated 
with  them  in  making  possible  this  Summer  School.  Its  helpful  influence 
has  already  been  felt  in  every  state  in  the  South  and  in  every  grade  of 
educational  service.  We  desire  to  express  our  grateful  appreciation  of 
what  it  has  already  accomplished,  and  our  hope  that  it  has  only  just  begun 
its  service  in  the  cause  of  southern  education. 
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Charles  Wii.i.akd  Turner,  A.  M. 

{An  address  delivered  on  "University  Day,"  April  4,  1904,  before  the 
Trustees,  Faculty,  Alumni,  students  and  friends  of  the 
University  of  Tennessee.) 

In  1891  I  heard  a  sermon  delivered  by  Canon  Barnett,  a  celebrated 
English  clergyman,  before  a  congregation  composed  mostly  of  East  London 
workingmen.  He  had  just  returned  from  a  trip  around  the  world,  and, 
after  informing  his  hearers  how  glad  he  was  to  be  with  them  again,  he  said 
that  among  the  nations  of  continental  Europe  and  Asia  he  had  found  too 
much  law  and  too  little  liberty;  that  in  the  United  States  of  America  he 
had  found  too  much  liberty  and  too  little  law,  and  that  he  was  glad  to 
return  to  a  country  where  law  and  liberty  preserved  an  equal  balance. 

As  I  sat  listening  to  this  estimate  it  occurred  to  me  as  a  student  of 
history  to  wonder  whether  one  might  not  explain  a  possible  excess  of 
personal  independence  and  individualism  of  action  among  Americans  by 
bringing  to  light  some  forces  which  existed  before  the  emigration  of  their 
ancestors  from  Great  Britain  and  were  given  a  more  intense  operation  by 
the  environment  and  economic  conditions  in  which  they  were  forced  by 
no  fault  of  their  own. 

Up  to  the  beginning  of  the  Civil  War,  Tennessee  was  the  most  dis- 
tinctly American  of  the  states  of  the  union.  I  mean  by  this  that  the  quali- 
ties which  made  up  the  American  type  were  more  marked  among  Ten- 
nesseans  than  among  the  citizens  of  any  other  state.  This  type  had  been, 
in  a  way,  imposed  upon  by  the  rest  of  the  Union  by  the  triumphant  democ- 
racy of  Andrew  Jackson.  South  Carolina,  in  the  person  of  Mr.  Calhoun, 
disapproved  of  it.  Virginia  tried  to  ignore  its  existence.  New  England 
did  not  at  all  understand  it  and  was  not  able  to  label  it.  It  therefore  as- 
sumed that  the  country  was  going  to  destruction  because  of  it ;  while  New 
York,  with  the  astuteness  of  shrewd  commercialism,  attached  its  car  to 
the  new  train  and  so  the  dapper  un-American  Martin  Van  Buren  rode  into 
power  behind  the  Tennessee  leader. 

The  Uncle  Sam  of  the  forty  years  before  the  war  was  labeled  by  for- 
eigners a  Yankee.  He  was  really  a  Tennessean  except  in  his  tailoring. 
He  combined  the  qualities  of  Jackson,  Crockett,  Houston  and  Carroll.  He 
was  sure  that  he  was  right,  he  went  ahead  and  was  apt  to  be  right.  Do 
not  imagine  that  he  lacked  courtliness.  Daniel  Webster,  before  Jackson 
was  elected,  wrote  that  his  manners  were  more  ''presidential"  than  those  of 
any  other  of  the  candidates.  But  the  new  American  was  self-confident 
and  restless  under  control.  Courage,  physical  and  moral,  was  at  the  head 
of  his  ethical  values.  He  led,  but  he  did  not  readily  follow.  He  seemed  to 
foreigners  a  little  bumptious.  His  feeling  of  personal  independence  had 
been  excessively  developed.  He  suspected  the  motives  of  all  who  did  not 
agree  with  him.  He  might  submit  to  the  domination  of  a  great  leader 
whom  he  intensely  admired,  but  he  would  follow  no  one  blindly,  as  Jackson 
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found  when  he  tried  to  turn  over  the  vote  of  Tennessee  to  Martin  Van 
Buren.  Such  an  American  did  not  readily  yield  obedience  to  laws  which 
he  did  not  approve,  even  if  they  were  made  by  his  own  representatives. 
He  reserved  to  himself  the  right  of  individual  judgment  on  all  important 
matters.  He  avenged  his  own  wrongs  and  avenged  them  promptly.  He 
was  not  likely  to  pay  much  attention  to  city  ordinances  or  to  the  compli- 
cated system  of  rules  which  produce  order  in  Europe  and  make  the  surface 
of  society  there  so  quiet  and  peaceful.  Whether  his  qualities  were  defects 
or  virtues,  they  differentiated  the  Tennessean  as  the  typical  American,  from 
the  older  civilization  of  the  Eastern  states. 

What  forces  had  produced  this  new,  or  seemingly  new  American? 
Race  and  environment. 

The  ancestors  of  the  new  Americans  were  Scotch-Irish.  Their  names 
make  this  fact  elementary.  Blended  with  them  had  come  English,  Scotch, 
Welsh,  French  and  German  strains,  but  the  dominant  qualities  were  those 
of  the  Presbyterian  Irishmen  of  Ulster,  a  great  social  group  which  early 
in  the  eighteenth  century  differed  almost  as  greatly  from  the  lowland 
Scotchman  of  the  period  as  they  did  from  the  Southern  Irish  who  had 
kissed  the  Blarney  stone.  The  colonization  of  the  north  of  Ireland  began 
under  James  I,  in  1610.  The  colonists  came  in  part  from  Scotland  and  in 
part  from  England.  They  developed  during  the  following  century  insti- 
tutions of  their  own.  These  institutions  included  the  Presbyterian  church, 
a  well  developed  system  of  woolen  and  linen  manufactures  and  good 
schools.  Necessity  for  self-defense  made  them  intensely  martial.  They 
held  Derry  for  William  of  Orange  during  the  English  Revolution,  and  they 
won  for  him  the  battle  of  Boyne  Water,  and  by  these  two  services  probably 
changed  the  whole  course  of  the  history  of  Great  Britain. 

And  yet  within  twenty  years,  the  blundering  stupidity  of  the  British 
Government  forbade  them  to  export  cattle  or  manufactured  wool,  or  to 
export  unmanufactured  wool  anywhere  except  to  England.  The  result  of 
this  legislation  was  to  utterly  destroy  the  means  of  livelihood  to  which 
they  had  become  accustomed  and  to  confine  their  economic  resources  to  the 
raising  of  sheep,  the  wool  of  which  must  be  sold  to  English  merchants  at 
such  price  as  the  latter  were  willing  to  pay.  Their  educational  institutions 
were  next  overthrown,  and  a  system  of  charter  schools  was  established 
by  law,  under  which  Presbyterian  children  were  to  be  taught  the  principles 
of  the  Church  of  England  at  the  expense  of  their  parents,  and  Presby- 
terian ministers  were  refused  the  power  to  solemnize  marriages.  Lastly 
the  Test  Act,  enforced  as  vigorously  against  them  as  against  the  Roman 
Catholics,  destroyed  their  political  privileges  and  made  them  strangers  in 
the  land  which  they  had  saved  to  their  oppressors.  The  English  historian 
Lecky  tells  us  that  at  this  time  in  Ireland  law  was  recognized  as  a  "real 
powerful,  omnipresent  agent,  immoral,  irreligious  and  maleficent.  All  the 
higher  and  nobler  life  of  the  community  lay  beyond  its  pale."  The  Pres- 
byterian Irish  were  for  the  most  part  tenants,  not  landlords.  All  leases 
seem  to  have  expired  about  1717  and  1718.  The  occupants  of  the  small 
farms  were  evicted  from  their  holdings  in  those  years  and  were  forced  to 
migrate. 

And  so  in  1719  begins  an  emigration  to  America  of  men  to  whom  law 
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as  they  know  it  has  always  been  an  enemy  instead  of  a  protection.  They 
came  with  a  natural  hatred  for  a  state  religion  and  a  distrust  of  state 
schools,  or  any  unnecessary  governmental  regulation  of  the  affairs  of 
daily  life.  It  is  estimated  by  John  Fiske  that  altogether,  between  1720  and 
1770,  at  least  half  a  million  of  these  emigrants  reached  our  shores.  It  is 
impossible  to  overestimate  the  importance  of  this  addition  to  the  popula- 
tion of  the  colonies.  Second  only  to  the  English  in  point  of  number  its 
characteristics  were  far  more  militant.  There  was  no  room  for  these 
people  in  the  East.  They  could  find  homes  only  among  the  Appalachian 
mountains.  There  they  formed  in  Pennsylvania  a  buffer  state  which  pro- 
tected the  Germans  and  Quakers  and  the  planters  of  East  Virginia  against 
the  terrible  confederations  of  Western  Indians.  The  unwillingness  of 
Pennsylvania  to  protect  them  or  to  aid  them  in  protecting  themselves, 
coupled  with  unwise  intervention  between  them  and  their  savage  foes, 
influenced  by  a  desire  for  trade  in  furs,  caused  these  Irishmen,  as  they  were 
contemptuously  termed,  to  feel  that  colonial  government  no  less  than  that 
of  Great  Britain  had  nothing  for  them  but  taxation.  How  natural  that 
they  should  resent  this  taxation !  How  natural  that  they  should  evade  or 
resist  it  as  impertinence  ! 

As  the  wave  of  their  progress  moved  southwesterly  through  the  valleys 
and  over  the  ridges  of  the  mountains,  they  met  little  appreciation.  Virginia 
revived  the  old  wrongs  of  their  race  by  persecuting  their  preachers.  In 
Western  North  Carolina  they  came  into  what  may  be  called  the  colony 
of  chaos.  The  government,  so  far  as  there  was  any,  was  almost  as  bad 
as  that  of  Ireland.  Naturally,  its  most  important  function  in  remote  dis- 
tricts is  to  afford  some  means  by  which  one  may  acquire  an  indisputable 
title  to  land.  In  1752  large  numbers  of  land  grants  in  Western  North 
Carolina  were  declared  void  by  agents  of  the  Earl  of  Granville  because 
those  grants  had  been  signed  "Granville,  by  his  attorneys,"  instead  of 
"Right  Honorable  Earl  Granville,  by  his  attorneys."  This  declaration  is 
an  illustration  of  the  captious  and  oppressive  spirit  in  which  all  the  colonial 
laws  of  North  Carolina  were  administered.  For  several  yeais  the  colony 
had  no  courts  above  those  of  justice  of  the  peace.  A  royal  governor  re- 
ported that  the  new  settlers  had  been  "grievously  oppressed  by  the  sheriffs, 
clerks,  and  other  subordinate  officers  of  government."  John  Haywood, 
who  lived  near  enough  to  this  period  to  have  drawn  his  information  from 
original  sources,  tells  us  that  "the  extortion  of  clerks-  and  taxgatherers  fell 
with  intolerable  weight  upon  the  people.  Sheriffs  exacted  more  than  was 
due  and  appropriated  the  surplus  to  their  own  use.  The  offenders  were 
the  men  in  power,  who  were  appointed  by  the  law  to  redress  the  wrongs 
of  the  people.  Those  who  were  injured  met  and  petitioned  the  legisla- 
ture for  relief.  Their  petitions  were  rejected  and  treated  with  disdain. 
Driven  to  desperation  and  madness,  the  people  rose  in  bodies  under  the  title 
of  Regulators.  Whether  these  bands  of  men  were  justifiable  or  not  in  that 
unregulated  resistance  which  led  to  the  battle  of  Alamance,  their  refusal 
to  pay  taxes  marked  the  universal  confusion  of  the  period."  If  I  may  judge 
by  the  names  of  the  leaders  among  them,  few  were  Scotch-Irish.  Still  a 
large  number  of  that  race  must  have  sojourned  temporarily  in  North  Caro- 
lina during  this  period,  must  have  joined  in  refusal  to  pay  taxes,  and  must 
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have  passed  over  the  mountains  into  Tennessee  with  experience  of  govern- 
ment which  would  naturally  have  made  them  converts  to  the  doctrine  of 
modern  anarchists.  What  but  oppression  had  any  Scotch-Irishmen  who 
came  to  Tennessee  among  its  early  settlers  ever  received  at  the  hands  or 
through  the  laws  of  any  government  with  which  he  had  been  acquainted 
since  his  infancy?  Possibly  Virginia  may  be  excepted.  Persecution  of 
Presbyterians  had  pretty  well  died  out  in  that  province  by  1769.  The 
people  in  Southwest  Virginia  were  doing  pretty  nearly  what  was  right  in 
their  own  eyes,  and  it  was  natural  that  the  men  of  Tennessee  should  hope 
that  their  new  territory  lay  within  the  limits  of  that  colony. 

The  great  emigration  of  Scotch-Irishmen  to  America  covered  the 
period  from  1720  to  1770.  It  had  lasted  about  fifty  years  when  the  first 
permanent  settlers  came  to  Tennessee.  As  such  settlers  would  naturally 
have  been  young  men.  it  may  be  considered  probable  that  most  of  the 
Scotch-Irishmen  among  them  were  either  newly  arrived  emigrants  or  sons 
of  emigrants  who  had  arrived  earlier.  Whichever  they  may  have  been, 
the  extraordinary  thing  about  them  is  not  their  personal  independence  and 
suspicion  of  government.  That  was,  I  think,  to  have  been  expected.  But 
the  remarkable  thing  is  the  clear  conception  which  these  settlers  had  of  the 
kind  of  government  which  they  wished.  Its  functions  were  very  limited. 
The  most  important  one  was  the  record  of  deeds  and  wills  that  their  land 
titles  might  be  unquestioned ;  another  to  enforce  the  collection  of  debts. 
Mr.  J.  W.  Caldwell,  in  his  valuable  Constitutional  History  of  Tennessee 
indicates  no  other  specific  functions  either  planned  or  executed  except  to 
provide  authority  for  the  commencement  and  to  enforce  the  continuance 
of  that  important  domestic  relation  which  began  with  Adam  and  Eve.  He 
was  able  to  discover  that  marriage  licenses  were  issued  under  the  Watauga 
compact  and  that  in  at  least  one  instance  an  errant  husband  was  compelled 
to  resume  the  performance  of  the  duties  which  he  had  unlawfully  aban- 
doned. The  Cumberland  compact,  signed  in  1780  by  the  settlers  of  Middle 
Tennessee,  makes  also  the  preservation  of  the  evidence  of  land  titles,  the 
collection  of  debts  and  the  punishment  of  crime,  its  only  expressed  govern- 
mental functions.  It  shows  clearly  a  sense  of  suspicion  of  the  danger 
feared  from  entrusting  power  to  rulers.  If  the  people  were  dissatisfied 
with  their  judges  it  was  provided  they  could  at  any  time  call  a  new  elec- 
tion and  choose  others  in  their  stead.  So  far  as  I  know  this  last  provis- 
ion is  unique  in  American  constitutional  history.  It  recognizes  the  maxim 
once  so  often  quoted,  "That  government  governs  best  which  governs 
least."  This  constitutional  provision  drawn  by  Tennesseans  originated  in 
the  experience  of  their  own  history  as  a  race  and  is  at  the  same  time  an 
extreme  expression  of  the  views  of  Thomas  Jefferson. 

The  war  of  the  revolution  was  hardly  over  before  the  unfortunate 
Tennesseans  were  involved  in  new  troubles  over  their  land  titles.  Specu- 
lators from  the  seaboard  counties  of  North  Carolina,  taking  advantage  of 
a  superior  knowledge  of  forms,  secured  a  record  title  to  large  tracts  of 
land  already  occupied  by  settlers.  The  government  of  the  state  was  too 
weak  to  do  justice  between  the  parties.  The  conditions  for  several  years 
were  practically  those  of  civil  war,  in  which  this  race  which  had  been 
dispossessed  in  Ireland,  found  no  room  in  Pennsylvania,  been  cheated  by 
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agents  of  the  Karl  of  Granville  in  North  Carolina,  at  last  determined  to 
take  good  land  in  this  new  country  and  defend  it  with  their  rifles,  fan 
we  wonder  at  their  conduct? 

Tennesseans  now  began  to  develop  more  fully  the  qualities  of  the 
pioneer  American.  They  moved  forward  into  the  wilderness.  No  sooner 
did  North  Carolina  or  the  Federal  Government  secure  by  treaty  with  the 
Indians  the  land  already  occupied  by  groups  of  invaders,  before  the  ad- 
vance line  was  moved  across  the  French  Broad  or  the  Holston  deep  into 
the  regions  on  which  the  Government  had  promised  that  they  should  not 
trespass.  A  historian  of  the  period  well  says  that  "the  whole  character  of 
the  westward  movement,  the  methods  of  warfare,  of  settlement  and  gov- 
ernment, were  determined  by  the  extreme  and  defiant  individualism  of  the 
backwoodsman."  The  mark  of  this  spirit  is  shown  by  an  uncertainty  of 
land  title  which  lasts  to  the  present  time.  Investigation  of  actual  posses- 
sion (in  remote  districts),  is  often  more  necessary  than  examination  of  the 
record  in  the  registry  of  deeds.  What  the  lawyers  call  title  by  adverse 
possession  appears  to  me  to  be  a  more  important  branch  of  law  of  real 
property  in  Tennessee  than  in  any  other  state  with  which  I  am  familiar. 
The  squatter  (the  land  pirate),  the  man  who  believes  that  land  belongs  to 
him  who  chooses  to  clear  and  raise  a  corn  crop  on  it — all  these  types  of 
our  counties  which  have  the  least  railroad  communication — are  they  not 
the  natural  results  of  forces  for  which  the  people  were  not  responsible 
and  which  they  could  not  control? 

The  constitutional  disinclination  of  the  early  settlers  to  pay  any  taxes, 
the  reasonableness  and  immediate  utility  of  which  they  could  not  appreci- 
ate, showed  itself  early  in  nullification  of  the  Federal  excise  on  the  dis- 
tillation of  whisky.  The  Irishman,  whether  from  Cork  or  Belfast,  still 
dearly  loves  to  drink  a  smoky  usquebaugh,  the  manufacture  of  which  has 
been  free  from  the  inspection  of  inquisitive  officers,  and  the  British  Gov- 
ernment has  not  even  yet  been  able  to  collect  its  taxes  fully  on  the  manu- 
facture of  Irish  whisky.  The  Irishmen  of  Western  Pennsylvania  in  1794 
rose  in  a  rebellion  against  the  administration  of  Washington  because  of 
attempts  to  collect  the  excise  on  spirits.  This  tax  was  equally  obnoxious 
to  the  Tennesseans  of  1790.  Mr.  Phelan  tells  us  that  the  bulk  of  the  forces 
of  John  Tipton  were  made  up  of  distillers  and  innkeepers  who  were  scat- 
tered through  the  valleys  of  East  Tennessee,  and  that  they  were  fiercely 
opposed  to  paying  anything  for  the  privilege  of  turning  some  of  their  corn 
into  an  inebriating  beverage.  It  is  very  improbable  that  prior  to  the  Civil 
War  any  very  successful  efforts  were  made  to  enforce  the  Federal  taxes 
through  the  Southern  Appalachian  ranges.  A  nullification  of  this  Federal 
tax  seems  yet  to  the  simply  moving  mind  of  the  mountaineer  to  be  as  truly 
a  God-given  right  as  was  his  privilege  to  fight  during  the  Civil  War  on 
the  side  of  the  Government  whose  taxes  he  will  not  pay. 

The  forces  which  I  have  already  mentioned  sufficiently  explain,  I 
think,  the  organization  of  the  State  of  Franklin.  There  is  no  time  for  us 
to  recall  its  details.  Its  short  life  illustrated  suspicion  and  lack  of  organ- 
izing force  among  its  inhabitants,  which  not  even  the  popularity  of  Sevier 
could  keep  together.  Mr.  Phelan  speaks  of  it  as  a  "period  of  confusion 
and  anarchy."    He  says  that  it  was  a  daily  occurrence  for  one  faction  to 
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rob  the  other  of  the  records  of  their  country.  Marriages  solemnized  under 
the  laws  of  one  party  were  not  recognized  as  valid  by  the  other,"  and  were 
later  confirmed  by  a  statute  of  the  State  of  Tennessee.  "Executors  and 
administrators  were  in  despair,  not  knowing  what  court  to  apply  to.  No 
one  knew  where  to  go  for  the  probate  of  wills,  the  recording  of  deeds, 
the  paying  of  taxes.    As  a  result  no  taxes  were  paid. 

The  period  of  the  Franklin  experiment  was  a  critical  one  for  all 
America.  If  the  Federal  Constitution  had  not  been  adopted  just  when  it 
was  there  might  have  been  in  a  few  years  a  large  number  of  little  inde- 
pendent communities  west  of  the  mountains,  hating  the  men  of  the  east, 
quarreling  with  each  other,  and  entering  into  alliance  with  Great  Britain 
or  France  or  Spain.  The  problem  whether  there  should  ever  be  a  West 
was  then  far  from  solution.  The  organization  of  the  territory  South  of  the 
Ohio,  and  later  of  the  State  of  Tennessee,  solved  that  problem.  The  East- 
ern politicians  naturally  ignored  the  interests  of  the  West.  Tennessee  sent 
to  Congress  men  who  would  not  be  ignored.  Their  very  excess  of  per- 
sonal independence  and  dominant  persistency  were  the  qualities  then  needed 
to  force  upon  national  consciousness  the  danger  that  all  America  west  of 
the  mountains  would  be  lost  if  its  interests  in  the  Mississippi  River  should 
be  sacrificed.  It  was  thus  that  Tennessee  first  attracted  national  attention, 
an  attention  which  it  was  to  continue  to  attract  by  the  qualities  of  its  people 
and  of  its  leaders,  until  Andrew  Jackson  came  to  the  White  House  and 
the  Tennessee  type  became  the  recognized  American  type. 

But  the  individualism  of  its  people  was  increasing.  The  Scotch- 
Irish  had  brought  with  them  from  their  native  land  one  institution  to 
which  they  were  all  sincerely  attached,  the  Presbyterian  church.  The 
state  had  always  oppressed  and  done  them  harm.  No  force  other  than 
religion  tended  toward  organization  and  social  life.  As  danger  from 
Indians  diminished  and  finally  ceased  the  scattered  residences  of  the  in- 
habitants tended  more  and  more  to  make  them  self-centered.  They  had  no 
instinct  for  village  life,  and  their  economic  condition  did  not  encourage 
such  life.  A  common  church  to  which  all  were  attached,  with  a  church- 
yard containing  the  dead  of  every  family  in  the  parish  might  have  done 
much  to  bind  them  together.  But  unfortunately  an  excessive  individualism 
in  religious  matters  soon  began  to  show  itself.  We  are  told  that  as  early 
as  1790  seeds  of  discord  were  implanted  in  the  soil  of  Tennessee  Presby- 
terianism  and  that  such  seeds  grew  rapidly.  I  am  not  equipped  to  speak 
to  you  of  the  history  of  religious  organization  in  this  state  with  any  detail, 
but  I  am  sure  that  the  dissentions,  quarrels  and  disputes  about  non- 
essential points,  coming  as  they  did  at  the  very  time  when  churches  were 
most  needed  as  social  centers,  were  most  unfortunate  in  their  results,  be- 
cause they  increased  that  mutual  suspicion,  that  lack  of  confidence  in 
others,  which  prevent  the  organization  of  communities,  which  may, 
through  custom,  establish  social  usages  and  create  and  develop  a  social 
consciousness. 

Pioneer  life  is  bound  to  be  for  a  time  unsocial,  but  it  should  tend 
rapidly  toward  the  organization  of  community  life.  The  center  of  that 
life  should  naturally  be  the  church  and  the  school.  Now,  just  as  the  early 
religious  life  of  the  Tennesseans  seemed  to  lose   its   natural   power  of 
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effective  and  permanent  organization,  we  find  a  failure  to  combine  for 
the  support  of  schools.  The  Scotch-Irish  immigrants  were  hy  no  means 
illiterate.  It  is  impossible  to  believe  that  they  were  any  more  likely  to 
wish  their  children  to  grow  up  in  ignorance  in  Tennessee  than  were  the 
emigrants  of  the  same  race  in  New  Hampshire  or  Maine.  The  FederaJ 
Government  had,  in  1806,  according  to  Mr.  Phelan,  provided  that  (i40 
acres  were  to  be  located  for  every  six  miles  square  in  the  territory  ceded 
to  the  State  of  Tennessee,  to  be  appropriated  to  the  use  of  schools  for  the 
instruction  of  children  forever.  How  that  land  was  lost,  or  how  the  funds 
produced  by  it  were  dissipated  or  administered,  I  have  no  time  to  indicate. 
The  Scotch-Irish  settlers  were  suspicious  of  public  schools.  They  had 
come  to  this  country  fresh  from  an  experience  of  the  charter  schools  of 
Ireland.  They  feared  that  their  children  would  receive  teachings  of  which 
they  would  disapprove.  Besides,  their  intense  feeling  of  personal  inde- 
pendence would  lead  them  to  refuse  to  send  their  own  children  to  schools 
supported  by  public  taxation,  and  also  refuse  to  submit  to  such  taxation 
for  the  education  of  the  children  of  other  people.  Whatever  may  have  been 
the  reason,  no  attempt  was  made  to  organize  a  school  system  until  1829. 
The  general  feeling  as  to  higher  institutions  of  learning  was  distinctly 
different,  but  very  little  more  friendly,  if  those  institutions  drew  any  por- 
tion of  their  support  from  the  state.  Mr.  E.  T.  Sanford,  in  his  interesting 
address  delivered  here  in  1894,  showed  us  that  in  1829  Old  College  was 
known  as  a  building  for  the  rich  man's  son,  a  temple  of  aristocracy,  a 
tomb  of  extravagance,  a  melancholy  building  raising  its  proud  front  on  an 
isolated  hill.  The  feeling  as  to  colleges  and  college-bred  men  was  not 
peculiar  to  Tennessee.  Everywhere  scholarship  naturally  tended  to  a 
certain  aristocracy  of  feeling,  and  aristocracy  of  any  kind  was  under  a 
cloud.  The  influence  of  the  French  Revolution  upon  popular  views  in 
America  was  then  at  its  height.  Ramsay  tells  us  that  in  the  early  days 
"boots,  a  fur  hat,  and  a  coat  with  buttons  on  each  side,  attracted  the  gaze 
of  the  beholder  and  received  censure  and  rebuke.  A  stranger  from  the 
old  state  chose  to  doff  his  ruffles,  his  broadcloth,  and  his  queue,  rather 
than  endure  the  scoff  and  ridicule  of  the  backwoodsmen." 

Heavy  taxes  on  billiard  tables  marked  the  early  legislation  of  this 
state.  Such  taxes  were,  in  my  judgment,  less  due  to  disapproval  of  the 
.game  than  to  a  recognition  that  it  was  an  amusement  of  the  rich  and 
exclusive,  and  the  same  prejudice  which  was  shown  in  Shay's  Rebellion 
in  Massachusetts  marked  the  feelings  of  poor  Tennesseans  toward  those 
who  were  thought  to  be  aristocratic  in  feeling. 

The  first  constitution  of  Tennessee  did  not  fairly  represent,  in  my 
opinion,  the  feelings  of  the  majority  of  its  people.  It  was  distinctly 
aristocratic,  was  the  work  of  the  great  land  owners,  and  was  so  drawn 
as  to  preserve  for  them  the  state  offices,  and  unduly  favor  them  in  the 
system  of  taxation  of  land.  Many  officers  were  appointed  instead  of  being 
elected  by  the  people.  Members  of  the  judiciary  were  given  a  life 
tenure.  Some  other  provisions  of  this  constitution  will  naturally  excite 
surprise  in  the  mind  of  a  student  who  realizes  the  natural  unwillingness 
of  these  descendants  of  Presbyterian  Irishmen  to  submit  to  any  form  of 
government  which  they  could  not  easily  control. 
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But  the  period  from  1796  to  1834  showed  everywhere  in  the  United 
States  a  contest  for  political  control  between  aristocracy  and  democracy. 
The  contest  in  Tennessee  was  representative  of  a  contest  which  was  uni- 
versal. The  Tennesseans  attacked  their  aristocratic  life-officers  by  cutting 
or  weakening  the  nerve  of  their  financial  support.  The  salaries  of  judges 
were  placed  at  so  low  a  figure  that  they  were  sure  to  neglect  their  duties 
for  private  affairs,  and  then  they  were  impeached  and  removed  for  the 
necessary  result  of  those  low  salaries.  Many  of  the  impeachment  charges 
of  the  period  are  somewhat  amusing. 

At  an  impeachment  trial  in  1829  one  of  the  formal  charges  against  the 
judge  set  forth  that  while  an  attorney  "was  arguing  before  him  a  certain 
civil  suit  concerning  an  Indian  reservation,  which  suit  then  and  there  was 
and  had  been  on  trial  for  one  day,  he,  the  said  judge,  unmindful  of  the 
duties  of  his  office  and  his  obligation  to  perform  them  faithfully  and  im- 
partially to  the  best  of  his  skill  and  ability,  did  carelessly,  negligently  and 
unlawfully  go  to  sleep  and  continue  asleep  for  the  space  of  one  hour." 
There  were  other  charges  against  his  honor,  but  I  am  glad  to  notice  that 
he  was  acquitted,  thus  possibly  establishing  the  principle  that  an  under- 
paid judge  has  a  right  to  some  repose  after  having  been  obliged  to  submit 
to  the  loquacity  of  a  lawyer  a  whole  day. 

The  result  of  this  suspicion  and  parsimony  to  which  I  have  referred 
was  to  discourage  many  able  men  from  seeking  a  career  upon  the  bench. 
Felix  Grundy,  who  was  certainly  a  lawyer  and  politician  of  high  capacity, 
became  Chief  Justice  of  the  State  at  the  age  of  twenty-nine,  but  he  resigned 
the  office  at  the  end  of  a  year  of  service  because  of  its  meager  salary. 
Changes  in  the  personnel  of  the  courts  were  perhaps  even  more  frequent 
than  they  would  have  been  if  the  judges  had  been  elected  by  the  people. 
Thus  was  Tennessee  prevented  from  fairly  trying  the  experiment  of  an 
independent  judiciary,  appointed  for  life  and  receiving  salaries  commensu- 
rate with  the  dignity  and  importance  of  their  positions. 

By  1834  the  old  constitution  had  had  its  day.  Aristocracy  in  politics 
was  a  thing  of  the  past.  The  new  constitution  represented  the  forces  which 
had  become  dominant  in  Tennessee,  and  under  the  leadership  of  Ten- 
nesseans had  become  dominant  throughout  the  country.  But  the  very 
energy  of  the  forces  which  had  changed  the  political  institutions  of  the 
state,  by  a  sort  of  reflex  action  preserved  and  stimulated  the  individualism 
of  the  people,  especially  of  those  who  did  not  live  in  towns. 

A  farmer  came  to  feel  that  his  domestic  animals  had  the  same  right 
that  he  had  to  go  where  they  pleased.  He  reversed  the  common  law  prin- 
ciple that  one  must  maintain  fences  in  order  to  keep  his  own  cattle  at 
home,  into  a  principle  that  he  needed  fences  only  to  prevent  his  neighbor's 
cattle  from  making  uninvited  calls  upon  the  hospitality  of  his  garden  and 
fields.  His  conduct  might  be  considered  unsocial.  It  hardly  illustrated 
the  golden  rule,  but  it  marked  his  independence  and  was  only  an  exag- 
gerated application  of  the  lesson  which  he  had  learned  from  his  ancestors 
and  had  taught  the  people  of  the  United  States. 

He  gives  us  another  distorted  application  of  the  same  lesson.  I  notice 
that  the  platform  of  one  of  the  political  parties  in  this  state  for  187<i  de- 
mands in  vigorous  language  the  repeal  of  the  "dog  law,"  which  has  been 
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passed  l>y  the  legislature  of  the  preceding  year.  1  am  not  familiar  with  the 
obnoxious  provisions  of  that  law,  hut  it  appears  that  any  enforceable  law 
would  he  obnoxious  if  it  interfered  with  the  right  of  the  poor  man  to  keep, 
without  taxation,  as  many  dogs  as  he  pleased,  whatever  might  he  their 
size,  eolor,  natural  propensity,  complexity  and  descent,  or  ancestral  pro- 
clivities. 

Our  hills  and  valleys  are  said  to  he  remarkably  adapted  for  the  scien- 
tific culture  of  sheep,  hut  unless  the  character  of  those  timid  animals  can  he 
changed  by  judicious  selection  of  type  until  it  accpiires  the  power  of  self- 
defense  characteristic  of  the  mountain  hog,  they  are  not  likely  to  be  dis- 
tinguished either  by  steadiness  of  nerves  or  by  longevity,  if  their  lot  is 
placed  in  a  country  inhabited  by  a  superior  number  of  their  natural  foes. 

And  now.  as  I  conclude  the  historical  portion  of  this  address,  let  me 
disclaim  the  intention  to  criticise  with  harshness  the  characteristics  of 
any  class  of  Tennesseans. 

I  was  not  born  in  this  state,  but  I  have  lived  in  it  more  than  twelve 
years,  and  have  received  such  hospitality  and  so  much  sympathetic  kind- 
ness that  I  feel  its  people  to  be  my  people,  and  the  traits  of  its  inhabitants 
to  be  deserving  of  such  treatment  at  my  hand  as  one  would  accord  to  one's 
dearest  friends. 

The  Tennesseans  of  the  past  were  leaders  in  teaching  the  world  the 
lessons  of  individual  liberty  and  personal  rights  of  man. 

But  those  lessons  have  been  learned.  The  present  and  the  future  have 
additional  duties  confronting  them.  The  building  of  the  Panama  Canal  will 
soon  bring  into  being  a  new  set  of  economic  forces.  If  the  people  of  the 
South  are  prepared  to  take  advantage  of  them,  they  may  develop  a  new 
society  which  will  be  as  charmingly  illustrative  of  their  own  genius  as 
was  the  society  of  the  years  before  the  Civil  War.  Then  strong  men  may 
lead  again  in  the  halls  of  Congress  and  in  the  presidential  chair. 

My  friends,  I  have  faith  to  believe  that  it  will  be  so.  I  speak  words 
which  to  me  are  of  truth  and  soberness,  but  it  seems  to  me  just  as  true 
that  the  next  twenty  years  will  be  a  critical  period  in  the  life  of  the  South, 
and  especially  of  our  own  state.  We  must  develop  greater  social  energy.- 
Individual  force,  however  well  directed,  already  counts  for  little  and  will 
soon  count  for  less. 

The  value  and  necessity  of  team  work  is  one  of  many  useful  lessons, 
which  the  college  student  may  learn  from  football  and  baseball,  but  he 
must  not  forget  that  his  lesson  is  just  as  useful  when  applied  to  a  neigh- 
borhood, a  little  village,  a  city  or  a  state. 

A  team  ■  made  up  of  real  or  imaginary  stars  who  are  mutually  sus- 
picious ;  a  team  in  which  each  member  fears  lest  his  own  merits  escape 
the  attention  of  the  spectators,  can  not  be  expected  to  end  a  season  suc- 
cessfully, the  force  of  every  man  whether  visibly  or  invisibly  exerted  must 
be  willingly  thrown  into  every  play,  even  though  the  exertion  is  followed 
only  by  bruises  instead  of  cheers. 

It  is  so  in  our  state.  We  must  organize  our  efficiency  or  it  will  not 
be  efficient.  Others  may  help  us  but  we  must  do  it  ourselves.  We  must 
realize  what  we  are  likely  to  gain  by  working  together  and  we  must  be 
willing  to  lay  aside  mutual  suspicion  and  work  in  harmony  with  persons 
whom  we  do  not  like,  or  no  one  can  possibly  help  us. 
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If  our  people  can  everywhere  learn  this  fundamental  lesson,  then  a 
clergyman  who  has  come  to  a  new  parish  or  congregation,  or  a  school 
teacher  who,  equipped  with  what  can  be  acquired  of  scientific  pedagogy 
has  been  placed  over  a  neighborhood  school  can,  by  example  and  sug- 
gestion, be  of  infinite  value  to  the  social  group  in  which  he  is  placed. 

But,  if  the  spirit  of  mutual  suspicion  can  not  be  overcome;  if  the  people 
of  that  neighborhood  do  not  wish  to  work  together,  but  prefer  to  remain 
segregated  animalculae  in  the  great  ocean  of  existence,  the  clergyman  and 
the  school  teacher  will  preach  organization  to  the  empty  air,  and  there 
will  remain,  just  what  there  was  before,  a  number  of  people,  living  in. 
proximity  to  each  other,  but  exercising  upon  each  other  no  mutually  help- 
ful relations. 

And  now,  my  friends,  who  can  so  well  arouse  our  people  to  the  ne- 
cessity of  organization,  as  the  students  of  our  colleges  and  universities? 

They  have  learned  something  of  that  necessity  in  their  athletic  sport, 
but  they  fully  appreciate  it  and  make  it  part  of  themselves,  only  when 
they  have  also  acquired  a  fine  quality  of  true  loyalty  to  the  institution  of 
which  they  are  a  part. 

I  speak  on  this  University  Day,  in  the  presence  of  an  audience  natur- 
ally interested  in  the  University  of  Tennessee.  Thanks  to  the  organizing 
ability  and  the  indomitable  energy  of  our  President,  Dr.  Dabney,  through 
all  the  years  of  an  administration  from  which,  with  the  greatest  regret, 
we  see  him  about  to  sever  himself,  we  face  the  future  with  a  plant,  mod- 
ern and  well-equipped,  and  with  a  Faculty  which  I  know  to  be  harmonious, 
and  which,  if  it  did  not  include  myself,  I  should  not  hesitate  to  pronounce 
remarkably  well  selected.  To  the  alumni,  Trustees  and  Faculty  and  to  the 
whole  body  of  students,  I  appeal  for  a  closer  mutual  acquaintance ;  that 
from  that  acquaintance  may  come  more  mutual  confidence  and  more  sym- 
pathetic relations ;  that  in  the  classroom,  the  laboratory,  the  workshop, 
on  the  drill  ground  and  the  athletic  field,  in  the  halls  of  the  literary  so- 
cieties, and  through  all  the  religious,  musical  and  social  activities  which 
make  up  the  sum  of  college  life,  our  forces  may  be  correlated  and  fused 
into  the  whiteheat  of  a  loyalty  to  this  ancient  University  which  its  grad- 
uates will  carry  with  them  all  the  days  of  their  lives  and  which  will  make 
each  of  them  an  inspiration  and  an  exponent  of  social  energy  to  the  people 
of  the  state  whose  name  we  bear. 

THE  STATE  UNIVERSITY,  THE  INSTITUTION  OF  DEMOCRACY 
President  Charles  Wieeiam  Dabney,  Ph.  D.,  LL.  D. 
(From  the  Baccalaureate  address  delivered  on  June  19,  1904.) 

Education  must  be  the  foremost  policy  of  Democracy.  No  one 
believes  with  Rousseau  today  that  the  average  opinion  of  the  people  is 
innate  wisdom — vox  populi,  vox  Dei ; — but  all  agree  with  Lord  Russell 
that  "ignorance  multiplied  does  not  become  wisdom." 

How,  then,  shall  the  Democracy  save  itself?  Only  by  educating  all 
its  members  and  by  training  leaders  to  guide  them. 

I  have  sought  thus  to  show  the  necessity  of  the  University  to  the 
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Democracy.  The  University  is  at  once  the  creature  and  the  creator  of 
the  Democracy;  it  is  born  of  the  people  and  it  lives  for  the  people.  The 
University  is  the  very  brain  and  heart  of  the  Democracy,  supplying  it 
with  both  direction  and  food.  It  is  at  one  and  the  same  time  the  school, 
the  workshop,  the  library,  and  the  lighthouse  of  Democracy.  Then  every 
democratic  nation,  state,  great  city,  or  other  governmental  unit  must 
have  its  University  to  supply  direction  for  its  people  and  to  train  their 
leaders,  or  it  can  never  realize  its  glorious  aims. 

Education,  the  education  of  all  the  people,  is  the  basis  of  all  demo- 
cratic progress;  the  problems  of  public  education  are,  therefore,  the 
problems  of  the  University.  The  first  duty  of  the  University  is  to  train 
teachers  and  to  direct  the  schools. 

Democracy  in  this  country  is  less  than  two  hundred  years  old.  Did 
you  ever  try  to  imagine  what  Democracy  will  have  achieved  two  hundred 
years  from  now?    Think  of  the  frightful  problems  it  has  to  solve! 

The  increase  of  degraded  populations  in  the  great  cities  raises  the 
question  whether  Democracy  will  ever  be  able  to  deal  successfully  with 
municipal  government.  These  vast  aggregations  of  wealth  and  these  tre- 
mendous corporations,  owning  or  representing  it,  are  not  survivals  of 
aristocracy;  they  are  the  products  of  our  Democracy  itself.  Will  she  be 
able  to  control  them  or  shall  they  control  her?  The  worst  sign  of  the 
times  is  that  our  legislatures  are  steadily  losing  in  intelligence  and  in 
honesty,  and  there-fore  in  power  and  prestige.  So  far,  Democracy  has 
found  no  way  to  regularly  put  the  best  and  wisest  men  in  control  of  her 
business,  which  is  growing  vaster  and  more  complicated  every  day.  Civil 
service  is  only  a  partial  success.  How  shall  honest,  strong  men  be  se- 
cured for  the  people's  work?  The  party  machine,  or  the  party  boss,  is  too 
often  substituted  for  the  people's  will,  and  most  elections  are  either  farces 
or  frauds.  Good,  intelligent  men  do  not  care  to  vote ;  bad,  ignorant  men 
try  to  vote  too  often.  With  all  our  Australian  ballots  and  voting  ma- 
chinery, an  honest  vote  is  certainly  harder  to  secure  these  days  than  ever 
before. 

Worst  of  all,  the  churches  are  losing  their  hold  upon  the  masses. 
Not  only  in  the  city,  but  in  the  country  fewer  people  go  to  church  and 
prayer  meeting.  In  many  towns  the  workingmen  are  hostile  to  the 
church ;  everywhere  the  capitalistic  classes  are  growing  more  and  more 
indifferent  to  them.  The  clergy  know  these  things  and  are  doing  their 
best  to  combat  them.  But  it  seems  a  universal  trouble.  A  great  problem 
stares  us  in  the  face. 

We  are  not  pessimists ;  we  believe  in  Democracy  and  its  ultimate 
success.  We  believe  in  it  for  one  thing,  because  Jesus  Christ  was  a  Dem- 
ocrat and  the  greatest  prophet  of  Democracy.  But  Democracy  means  not 
merely  self-government ;  it  means  self-development  and  self-education. 
How  then  shall  she  educate  herself  without  schools  and  how  shall  she  have 
teachers  without  the  University?  I  claim  thus  to  have  proved  my  propo- 
sition that  the  University  is  the  very  heart  of  the  Democratic  State. 

I  have  sought  to  show  you  that,  from  its  very  nature,  the  chief  con- 
cern of  Democracy  is  education,  and  secondly,  a  corollary  of  this,  that 
the  chief  institution  of  Democracy  is  the  University,  the  fountain  head  of 
all  knowledge  and  education.  . 
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I  wish  to  apply  these  principles  to  our  case  in  the  South,  and  to  show 
you  that  our  greatest  need  at  this  time  is  Universities. 

However  much  we  may  regret  it,  ours  is  a  separate,  a  peculiar  sec- 
tion, made  so  in  part  by  nature ;  but  especially  by  the  economic,  political, 
and  social  conditions  resulting  from  the  long  existence  among  us  of  a  sys- 
tem of  domestic  slavery. 

As  we  approach  this  part  of  the  subject  let  us  lay  aside  all  mere  senti- 
ment and  false  pride,  drop  all  traditional  forms  and  opinions  and  "speak 
forth  the  words  of  truth  and  soberness."  The  occasion,  this  audience,  and 
our  convictions  of  duty  demand  it. 

This  is  sometimes  an  unpleasant  and  a  thankless  thing  to  do  as  we 
know.  When  four  years  ago  some  of  us  organized  an  agency  to  call 
the  attention  of  the  good  people  of  the  South  to  the  wretched  condition 
of  their  public  schools,  and  especially  to  the  great  and  undiminishing 
illiteracy  of  the  rural  white  population  in  all  our  states,  we  were  de- 
nounced as  traducers  of  our  own  country.  That  matters  not,  but  we  do 
rejoice  now  that  a  great  movement  for  better  schools  is  sweeping  over 
every  Southern  State  and  that  already  almost  all  these  states  have  in- 
creased their  levies  or  appropriations  for  the  schools.  In  the  last  two 
years,  Mississippi  has  increased  her  appropriation  a  half  million;  Alabama 
hers  a  quarter  million  ;  North  Carolina  hers  a  half  million ;  and  Tennessee, 
counting  both  the  appropriation  of  the  legislature  and  the  additional  levies 
of  the  counties,  has  increased  her  public  school  fund  a  half  million  dollars 
also.  You  know  what  a  revolution  there  has  been  in  public  sentiment. 
From  a  condition  of  almost  utter  indifference  five  years  ago,  we  have 
come  to  talk  about  schools  on  all  occasions.  There  is  hardly  a  county  in 
the  South  that  has  not  had  its  educational  meeting.  At  school  commence- 
ments, teachers'  institutes,  county  courts,  and  even  in  political  conventions 
the  uniform  theme  is  better  schools  and  how  to  get  them. 

The  South  has  awakened  at  last  to  her  need  of  elementary  schools ; 
in  fact,  its  schools  are  already  far  ahead  of  its  supply  of  teachers,  and  the 
whole  elementary  education  situation  is  far  in  advance  of  the  higher  edu- 
cation. 

We  need  next  to  be  reminded  that  we  can  not  have  schools  until  we 
first  have  Universities.  Education  is  like  the  dew  and  rain,  it  comes  down 
from  above.  You  may  pour  out  your  floods  at  the  base  of  society,  and 
only  at  the  base,  and  it  will  only  saturate  and  stagnate.  But  let  the  gentle 
rain  descend  upon  the  summit  of  the  hill  and  it  will  quietly  descend  through 
the  soil,  feeding  every  root,  vivifying  every  seed,  until  the  whole  field, 
from  base  to  summit,  will  spring  up  "first  the  blade,  and  then  the  ear,  and 
then  the  full  corn  in  the  ear." 

State  Universities  are  the  first  and  greatest  need  of  the  South  today. 
Why  is  it  that  we  have  no  truly  great  State  Universities,  or  for  that  matter, 
no  great  Universities  of  any  kind? 

The  answer  to  this  is  found  in  the  fact  that  the  South  before  the 
war  was  not  a  Democracy  at  all,  but  an  Aristocracy.  Slavery  made  it  so. 
This  requires  no  demonstration. 

It  is  also  universally  acknowledged  that  slavery  greatly  retarded  the 
general  scientific  and  educational  development  of  the  Southern  people, 
and  delayed  their  growth  in  population,  wealth  and  physical  power.  Slav- 
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cry  practically  turned  the  key  on  all  our  vast  material  resources,  except 
the  agricultural,  and  locked  them  up;  it  doomed  our  laboring  classes  i<> 
ignorance,  and  it  discouraged  the  coming  of  skilled  workmen  among  us. 
It  made  manual  labor  dishonorable,  or  at  least  disrespectable,  and  sent  all 
the  talented  and  ambitious  young  men  into  politics  or  the  learned  pro- 
fessions, and  made  loafers  of  the  others.  The  North  conquered  us,  not 
because  she  had  braver  men,  for  there  never  were  braver,  truer  men  than 
our  Southern  soldier  boys,  the  more  the  pity  of  it,  but  because  she  had 
superior  scientific,  mechanical,  and  commercial  resources,  and  so  greater 
wealth.  Our  neglect  of  education  and  our  ignorance  of  science,  mechanic 
arts,  industry  and  commerce,  was  what  doomed  us  to  defeat  from  the  be- 
ginning. 

These  are  the  plain  lessons  of  history.  Shall  we  apply  them  to  our 
present  situation? 

Then  consider  the  condition  of  our  existing  Universities.  The  first 
thing  in  a  college  is  its  faculty.  The  professors  in  our  Southern  colleges 
are  the  equal  of  any  in  the  country  in  scholarship  and  teaching  ability  and 
they  are  harder  worked  and  more  poorly  paid  than  any.  No  nobler  or 
more  devoted  men  can  be  found  in  any  land.  But  Southern  Universities 
and  colleges  are  pitifully  poor  and  incompletely  equipped  compared  with 
corresponding  institutions  in  the  East  and  West.  The  statistics  of  these 
institutions,  published  by  the  Bureau  of  Education,  show  the  South  to 
be  ahead  in  only  one  respect ;  we  have  more  so-called  Colleges  in  propor- 
tion to  the  population  than  any  other  section.  Massachusetts  has  nine 
Colleges  and  Universities ;  Connecticut  three ;  but  North  Carolina  has  fif- 
teen and  Tennessee  twenty-four  (with  at  least  a  dozen  more  back  in  the 
woods  which  the  Bureau  has  never  heard  from,  but  busy  giving  out  A. 
B.'s,  A.  M.'s,  and  D.  D.'s). 

I  speak  now  of  colleges  in  the  ten  states  between  Virginia  and  Louis- 
iana with  Tennessee  and  Kentucky.  Out  of  the  160  millions  of  productive 
funds  held  by  American  colleges,  the  South  has  only  fifteen  millions.  Out 
of  forty-three  institutions  in  the  United  States  with  productive  funds 
amounting  to  a  million  and  over,  the  South  has  but  three. 

The  college  libraries  of  the  country  contain  nine  millions  of  books ; 
but  only  a  million  of  these  are  in  the  South.  The  buildings  and  grounds 
of  American  colleges  are  worth  150  millions  of  dollars,  those  of  Southern 
colleges  are  valued  at  eight  and  a  half  millions.  The  total  annual  income 
of  all  the  institutions  for  higher  education  in  these  ten  states  is  less  than 
that  of  one  Northern  University — Harvard. 

There  are  only  four  Universities  in  the  South  that  have  a  total  income 
of  a  hundred  thousand  dollars  a  year.  Four  State  Universities — North 
Carolina,  Tennessee,  Alabama,  and  Mississippi — have  an  average  annual 
income  of  about  seventy  thousand  dollars.  Four  Western  Universities — 
Illinois,  Missouri,  Michigan,  and  Minnesota — have  an  average  income 
of  over  seven  hundred  thousand ;  and  these  states  are  not  ten  times  as 
wealthy  as  the  Southern  States  mentioned.  The  benefactions  run  the  same 
way.  "To  him  that  hath  shall  be  given."  In  the  last  five  years  sixty- 
two  millions  have  been  given  to  institutions  of  higher  education  in  this 
country — less  than  two  millions  to  Southern  colleges,  most  of  it  from 
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Southern  people.  One-fourth  of  the  population  got  about  one-thirtieth 
of  the  benefactions  for  colleges. 

These  facts  are  mentioned  not  in  the  spirit  of  complaint  or  criticism, 
but  simply  to  show  what  others  are  doing  for  higher  education.  There  are 
things  to  encourage  too.  The  States  of  Virginia,  North  Carolina,  South 
Carolina  and  Mississippi  have  recently  increased  their  regular  appropria- 
tions to  their  several  institutions  of  higher  education.  Alabama  and 
Arkansas  give  over  a  hundred  thousand. 

The  South  is  no  longer  poor,  though  it  is  not  so  rich  as  the  North 
and  West,  and  it  is  able  to  do  more  for  its  colleges.  Great  sacrifices  are 
called  for  that  the  people  may  be  educated,  and  that  leaders  may  be  trained 
in  order  that  more  wealth  may  be  earned.  A  poor  people  need  schools 
and  colleges  more  even  than  a  rich  people.  History  teaches  that  nothing 
builds  up  a  nation  so  rapidly  and  effectively  as  Universities  and  Schools. 
It  also  teaches  that  after  a  great  social  crisis  or  calamity,  means  for  better 
education  are  the  best  restorative  for  a  people.  The  establishment  of  the 
University  of  Berlin  is  an  historic  instance  of  the  building  of  a  great  in- 
stitution of  learning  in  a  time  of  national  distress.  You  know  the  story : 
the  armies  of  Napoleon  had  overrun  Prussia ;  the  conquered  people  were 
completely  discouraged ;  the  resources  of  the  State  were  almost  exhausted, 
but  Frederick  William  III,  led  by  von  Humboldt  and  Stein,  determined  to 
make  every  sacrifice  to  give  his  people  a  new  spirit  and  to  train  them  for  a 
new  life  by  conferring  on  them  the  greatest  benefit  which  it  was  in  his 
power  to  bestow,  a  University  founded  on  such  a  liberal  plan  that  it  has 
grown  to  be  the  greatest  in  history.  The  University  of  Berlin,  founded  in 
sorrow  and  built  in  poverty,  has  been  the  director  of  educational  reforms 
and  improvements  which  in  half  a  century  made  Prussia  the  leading  power 
in  Europe,  the  conqueror  of  her  old  enemy,  France,  and  the  best  drill- 
master,  schoolmaster,  and  masterworkman  in  the  world. 

Within  our  recollection,  France  also,  taking  lesson  from  her  con- 
queror, has  by  educating  her  people  made  them  rich,  strong,  and  happy 
once  more.  So  I  might  remind  you  that  Washington's  chief  concern,  after 
he  had  won  our  liberties,  was  for  the  education  of  the  people  as  a  means 
to  the  development  of  the  resources  and  the  trade  of  the  new  nation. 

One  other  illustrious  example  from  history  I  must  give  you  in  sup- 
port of  this  proposition  that  Universities  are  the  best  restorers  of  life  and 
the  best  rebuilders  of  a  people's  greatness.  There  is  but  one  other  name 
in  our  annals  which  deserves  to  be  put  by  the  side  of  the  name  of  Wash- 
ington and  that  is  the  name  of  Robert  E.  Lee.  It  is  a  sacred  name  not  to 
be  used  lightly  and  I  do  not  bring  it  in  here  for  mere  effect  or  to  support 
a  proposition  of  my  own.  The  bare  mention  of  the  name  of  Lee  produces 
in  every  heart  among  us  the  hush  of  reverence  and  the  thrill  of  admiration. 

For  history  "does  not  claim 

A  nobler  man  than  he 
Nor  nobler  man  hath  less  of  fame 
Nor  blameless  man  hath  purer  name 
Nor  purer  name  hath  grander  fame 

Nor  fame — another  Lee." 
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But  I  call  his  name  again  tonight  to  bring  you,  my  friends,  what  I 
think  is  the  grandest  lesson  of  his  glorious  life,  a  lesson  drawn,  not  from 
his  splendid  campaign  as  a  soldier  but  from  the  comparatively  humble 
brief  period  of  his  civic  service  after  all  was  lost.  It  is  to  me  the  most 
valuable  and  the  most  beautiful  lesson  of  his  devoted,  his  wonderful  life. 

Because  we  know  that  every  act  of  General  Lee's  life  was  directed  by 
his  exalted  sense  of  duty — duty  which  he  said  was  the  grandest  word  in 
the  language — on  that  account  we  so  treasure  his  every  act  and  his  every 
j  udgment. 

It  was  his  regard  for  duty  which  led  him  to  decline  the  command  of 
the  grand  army  of  the  United  States  when  offered  him  by  President  Lin- 
coln and  to  accept  that  of  the  little  army  of  Virginia,  his  native  State; 
it  was  his  regard  for  duty  which  led  him  after  a  fearful  struggle  to  sur- 
render his  army  at  Appomattox,  and  it  was  his  regard  for  duty  which 
again  caused  him  finally  to  reject  many  positions  of  great  honor  and  large 
emolument  and  take  the  presidency  of  a  small  college  in  Virginia  where 
he  devoted  the  remainder  of  his  life  to  the  education  of  young  men  to  be 
leaders  of  his  beloved  peo^e.  Listen  once  more  to  his  words  announcing 
this  decision :  W 

"No ;  I  am  grateful ;  but  I  have  a  self-imposed  task  which  I  must  ac- 
complish. I  have  led  the  young  men  of  the  South  in  battle;  I  have  seen 
many  of  them  fall  under  my  standard ;  I  shall  devote  my  life  now  to  train- 
ing young  men  to  do  their  duty  in  life." 

What  a  sublime  example !  The  war  lord  becomes  a  lord  of  peace 
and  deliberately  selects  as  the  best  service  he  can  render  his  people,  the 
training  of  young  men. 

Fellow  teachers !  when  the  magnificent  Lee  took  up  our  profession 
"training  young  men  to  do  their  duty  in  life,"  he  glorified  it  and  set  an  ex- 
ample of  self-sacrificing  devotion  that  should  inspire  us  forever. 

Fellow  citizens  of  the  South  !  under  your  conditions  you  have  done  a 
good  work  for  schools  and  colleges,  but  how  different  it  would  be  now  with 
us  and  our  children  if  we  had  given  ourselves  and  our  means  to  the  cause 
of  training  youth  with  the  unselfish  devotion  of  Lee !  Had  we  after  our 
defeat  made  schools  and  colleges  our  first  concern  as  the  Prussians  and  the 
French  did  and  as  Lee  charged  us  to  do,  how  much  better  and  stronger  we 
would  be  today !  Without  lingering  longer  over  the  ashes  of  our  beautiful 
old  civilization,  let  us  join  all  hearts  and  hands  in  building  for  our  dear 
Southland  a  system  of  Schools,  Colleges  and  Universities  that  shall  be 
the  basis  of  a  new  civilization  more  glorious  than  the  old. 

Young  men  and  women  of  the  South !  when  the  princely  Lee  called  your 
fathers  together  at  Lexington  to  train  them  to  do  their  duty  he  struck 
them  with  his  sword  as  a  sign  of  their  consecration  to  the  defense  and 
leadership  of  their  people.  So  now,  you  brave  young  men,  set  apart  this 
day  by  this  ancient  college  to  receive  the  laurel  and  the  berry  crown,  the 
sign  of  manhood,  I  charge  you  in  the  name  of  Washington,  and  Jefferson, 
and  Lee,  to  nourish  all  schools  and  colleges. 

Upon  you,  our  sons,  we  lay  the  devoted  sword  of  Lee  today  and  dub 
you  every  one  knights  for  the  service  of  the  people  of  this  land.  "Be 
brave,  be  bold,  be  loyal."    Take  the  white  pennon  of  Lee  for  your  stand- 
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ard,  and  go  forth  to  train  others  as  we  have  trained  you  to  do  their  duty. 
Whatever  your  profession  or  position  in  life,  remember  as  scholars  your 
duty  is  to  help  make  others  better.  Remember  those  simple  but  noble 
words  of  your  elder  brother,  Henry  McCorkle,  who  went  from  us  to  Cuba 
in  1898 ;  how  he  wrote  to  his  father  the  day  before  he  led  his  company 
up  the  hill  at  El  Caney  and  there  to  meet  h':s  death: 

"There  will  be  fighting  in  a  day  or  so,  father.  Expect  nothing  bril- 
liant of  me ;  but  I  will  do  my  duty."  Young  men !  fellow  teachers  !  people 
of  Tennessee  and  the  South  !  we  expect  you  to  do  your  duty  to  the  children 
and  their  schools. 

LITERATURE  AND  INDUSTRIALISM 

Charles  Alphonso  Smith,  Ph.  D. 

{An  abstract  of  the  Commencement  address   before   the    University  on 

June  21,  1904.) 

No  one  needs  to  be  told  that  the  age  in  whiph  we  live  is  preeminently 
an  industrial  age.  We  read  it  in  countless  n^Jspapers  ;  we  hear  it  in  the 
whir  of  machinery;  we  see  it  in  the  evidences  of  material  prosperity  all 
about  us ;  and  we  are  made  to  feel  it  in  a  certain  practical  way  of  looking 
at  things  and  a  certain  business  way  of  doing  things,  both  of  which  are 
characteristically  American. 

In  no  other  part  of  the  country  has  industrial  progress  been  so  marked 
of  late  as  in  the  South,  and  nowhere  else  does  this  progress  present  so 
striking  a  contrast  to  the  preexisting  order  of  things.  There  are  men 
in  this  audience  still  in  the  prime  of  life  who  remember  when  the  South 
was  almost  wholly  agricultural ;  but  since  1870  so  swift  have  been  her 
strides  in  manufacturing  enterprise  that  statistics  become  obsolete  before 
they  can  be  tabulated.  The  output  of  manufactured  cotton  goods  will 
at  the  present  rate  be  more  than  doubled  in  four  years,  and  even  if  this 
astonishing  progress  is  maintained  it  will  be  thirty  years  before  the  South 
will  manufacture  all  the  cotton  that  she  raises,  and  during  these  thirty 
years  not  only  will  the  cotton  crop  increase  but  the  needs  of  the  world 
in  the  matter  of  cotton  goods  will  presumably  increase  in  like  ratio. 

When  we  add  to  this  the  proposed  construction  of  the  Panama  Canal 
and  the  industrial  advantages  that  must  accrue  thereby  to  the  South  the 
man  is  not  to  be  envied  whose  pulse  does  not  quicken  and  whose  imagina- 
tion does  not  kindle  at  the  vista  that  stretches  before  us. 

"  'Tis  a  South  whose  gaze  is  cast 
Not  wholly  on  the  past, 

But  whose  bright  eyes  the  skies  of  promise  sweep,  1 
Whose  feet  in  paths  of  progress  swiftly  leap, 
And  whose  fresh  thoughts,  like  cheerful  rivers,  run 
Through  odorous  ways  to  meet  the  morning  sun." 

But  there  are  many  excellent  persons,  chiefly  from  the  ranks  of  liter- 
ary men  and  teachers  of  literature,  who  see  in  our  industrial  progress  a 
menace  to  our  literary  life.    They  believe  that  as  industrialism  advances 
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literature  must  necessarily  decline;  that  we  can  not  serve  two  masters; 
and  that  literature  is  destined  to  go  down  in  its  struggle  with  its  stronger 
and  coarser  antagonist. 

This  view  of  an  inherent  antagonism  between  literature  and  industrial 
ism  implies  a  radical  misconception  of  both.  Industrialism  is  not  material- 
ism, nor  is  it  utilitarianism.  These  are  theories  of  life,  while  industrialism 
is  a  means  of  living.  Viewed  as  a  whole,  industrialism  is  the  subsistence  of 
the  race  on  the  least  expenditure  of  time  and  labor.  It  is  the  matrix  that 
holds  within  itself  the  possibility  of  all  other  activities.  It  is  the  sub- 
structure of  society,  and  conditions  its  modes  of  self-expression. 

The  peril  of  possible  degeneration  into  materialism  or  utilitarianism 
is  more  than  counterbalanced  by  the  immediate  and  permanent  benefits 
that  industrialism  confers.  Industrialism  brings  in  its  train  a  sense  of 
popular  independence  and  solidarity  that  are  as  bulwarks  in  periods  of 
a  national  crisis.  It  means  development  of  natural  resources ;  it  means 
emancipation  from  the  temporal  needs  that  threaten  and  thwart  the  genius 
of  literature;  it  means  happy  homes  and  diffused  contentment;  it  means 
wealth,  and  wealth  means  more  free  schools,  and  more  efficient  service ; 
wealth  means  not  necessarily  more  universities,  but  stronger  and  more 
adequately  endowed  universities.  Away  with  the  idea  that  we  must  de- 
industrialize  a  nation ;  that  we  must  hush  the  hum  of  its  myriad  activities, 
before  the  muse  of  literature  will  deign  to  alight ! 

But  the  conception  of  literature  in  the  supposed  antithesis  between  it 
and  industrialism  is  no  less  perverted.  These  guardians  of  literature,  pure 
and  undefiled,  would  not  only  materialize  industrialism — they  would  un- 
duly etherealize  literature.  They  would  devitalize  it.  They  establish  their 
antithesis  by  accentuating  the  mechanical  trend  of  the  one,  the  transcen- 
dental trend  of  the  other.  But  the  literature  that  is  too  finicky  and  anaemic 
to  live  in  an  industrial  age  does  not  merit  to  live  in  any  age.  "The  pur- 
pose of  literature,"  says  Morley,  "is  to  bring  sunshine  into  our  hearts  and 
to  drive  moonshine  out  of  our  heads." 

Literature  is  not  handicapped  by  the  division  of  men  into  employer 
and  employee ;  she  makes  her  appeal  to  all  alike.    Says  one  of  our  poets  ; 

"I  believe  that  in  all  ages 
Every  human  heart  is  human." 

And  wherever  the  "human  heart  is  human"  literature  proffers  her 
guidance  and  offers  her  ministrations. 

No  more  striking  confirmation  of  the  view  that  I  advocate  could  be 
furnished  than  .the  fact  that  every  great  industrial  era  in  English  and 
American  history  has  been  at  the  same  time  preeminently  a  literary  era. 
As  this  fact  has  been  hitherto  overlooked,  let  me  call  briefly  to  your  at- 
tention the  three  great  industrial  periods  of  modern  times.  I  shall  merely 
sketch  these  periods,  leaving  to  you  the  pleasure  of  filling  in  the  outlines  at 
your  leisure.  The  facts  are  undisputed  and  may  be  found  in  any  up-to-date 
history  of  modern  industrialism. 

The  speaker  traced  the  history  of  the  three  great  industrial  revolutions, 
the  first  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  the  second  from  1775  to  1800,  the 
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third  from  1830  to  1845  and  showed  that  in  each  case  these  were  eras  of 
unequaled  literary  activity.  The  South  did  not  respond  to  the  industrial 
awakening  that  came  in  1830,  because  in  1830  her  energies  began  to  be  more 
and  more  absorbed  in  defense  of  I  her  constitutional  views  and  of  her 
cherished  institutions.  Her  industrial  system,  based  on  slave  labor,  stood 
as  a  barrier  to  the  new  industrial  movement;  and  the  enforced  defense  of 
this  system,  together  with  the  political  problems  and  prejudices  that  it 
engendered,  threw  literature  into  the  background  and  brought  oratory  and 
statesmanship  to  the  front. 

But  a  change  came  at  last,  and  the  Old  South  proved  that  in  her  hands 
the  sword  was  mightier  than  the  pen.  Defeated  though  she  was,  she  has 
accepted  the  arbitrament  of  battle  and  with  an  acquiescence  as  beautiful 
as  it  is  rare,  the  strong  young  manhood  of  the  South  thanks  the  God  of 
battles  that  slavery  is  no  more. 

With  new  economic  ideas ;  with  an  ever-increasing  development  of 
her  natural  resources ;  with  a  more  flexible  industrial  system ;  a  more 
rational  attitude  toward  labor,  and  more  enlightened  methods  of  education, 
there  has  come  a  literary  inspiration  impossible  before;  and  the  year  1870, 
which  statisticians  take  as  the  birthyear  also  of  our  new  industrial  move- 
ment, has  more  than  made  amends  for  the  year  1830.  The  words  which 
Sidney  Lanier  wrote  to  his  wife  in  1870  reflect  the  nascent  promise  of  the 
time :  "Day  by  day  *  *  *  a  thousand  vital  elements  rill  through  my 
soul.  Day  by  day  the  secret  deep  forces  gather  which  will  presently  dis- 
play themselves  in  bending  leaf  and  waxy  petal  and  in  useful  fruit  and 
grain." 

These  words  were  hardly  written  before  Irwin  Russell  of  Mississippi, 
opened  a  new  province  to  American  literature  by  his  skillful  delineations 
of  negro  character.  Two  years  later  Maurice  Thompson  is  hailed  by 
Longfellow  as  "a  new  and  original  singer,  fresh,  joyous,  and  true."  In 

1875  Sidney  Lanier  attains  national  fame,  and  the  six  years  of  life  that 
remained  to  him  were  to  be  filled  with  bursts  of  imperishable  song.  In 

1876  Joel  Chandler  Harris  annexed  the  province  that  Irwin  Russell  had 
discovered  and  "Uncle  Remus"  quietly  assumed  a  place  in  the  world's 
literature  of  humor  and  folk-lore  never  filled  till  then.  Two  years  later 
Miss  Murfree,  better  known  as  Charles  Egbert  Craddock,  began  to  sketch 
the  illiterate  mountaineers  of  East  Tennessee.  The  decade  closed  with  the 
appearance  in  literature  of  George  W.  Cable  whose  "Grandissimes,"  how- 
ever questionable  as  local  history,  is  unquestionable  as  literature. 

The  next  decade,  that  from  1880  to  1890,  witnessed  the  advent  of 
Thomas  Nelson  Page  of  Virginia,  and  James  Lane  Allen  of  Kentucky. 
But  I  need  not  call  the  roll  further.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  in  1888  (Forum 
for  December)  ex-Judge  Albion  W.  Tourgee,  who  can  not  be  charged  with 
undue  southern  sympathies,  declared  that  a  foreigner  studying  the  current 
magazine  literature  of  the  United  States  "without  knowledge  of  our  his- 
tory, and  judging  our  civilization  by  our  fiction,  would  undoubtedly  con- 
clude that  the  South  was  the  seat  of  intellectual  empire  in  America." 
What  a  literary  revolution  do  those  words  indicate ! 

I  have  tried  to  make  clear  but  one  truth  :  literature  and  industrialism 
are  but  different  phases  of  a  nation's  activity.    While  each  remains  true  to 
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its  goal  there  can  be  no  antagonism,  but  only  the  frankest  concord  and  the 
heartiest  cooperation.  Industrialism  is  the  body,  literature  the  spirit.  In 
Browning's  words  : 

"Let  us  not  always  say 

'Spite  of  this  flesh  today 
I  strove,  made  head,  gained  ground  upon  the  whole.' 

As  the  bird  wings  and  sings, 

Let  us  cry  'All  good  things 
Are  ours,  nor  soul  helps  flesh  more,  now,  than  flesh  helps  soul !'  " 

ACTIONS  OF  THE  BOARD  OF  TRUSTEES 

At  a  called  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  on  April  4,  1904,  upon 
recommendation  of  the  Dean  and  Faculty  of  the  Medical  Department  of 
the  University,  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Medicine  was  conferred  upon  the 
following : 

J.  J.  Beasley,  A.  Bloom,  S.  T.  Crowson,  R.  A.  Davis,  A.  I.  Dennison, 
J.  S.  Dennison,  W.  B.  England,  J.  R.  Green,  R.  S.  Hern,  E.  J.  Hinton, 
L.  C  Hix,  Oscar  Keen,  E.  M.  Koger,  C.  A.  Loring,  Oscar  McMullen,  J. 
M.  Miller,  W.  J.  O'Callaghan,  W.  W.  Potter,  E.  G.  Rappold,  Whit  Russell, 

A.  S.  Sharber,  J.  M.  Sharat,  D.  A.  Swift,  E.  E.  Taylor,  H.  E.  Thomas, 
G.  C.  Thomas,  W.  A.  Thompson,  A.  A.  Tofte. 

On  May  2,  upon  recommendation  of  the  Dean  and  Faculty  of  the 
Dental  Department,  the  Board  conferred  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Dental 
Surgery  upon  the  following : 

W.  M.  Baxter,  Oscar  Brasfield,  J.  E.  Camp,  Jno.  Caughron,  A.  S. 
Delaney,  H.  K.  Denton,  R.  H.  Fowlkes,  L.  J.  Gilbert,  L.  D.  Granlof,  E.  R. 
Harris,  Miss  A.  L.  Harrison,  G.  F.  Haynes,  Norman  Henry,  E.  H.  Johnson, 
Miss  E.  Love,  Roy  Love,  C.  U.  Mayfield,  J.  H.  Meeks,  Malcom  McDonald, 
W.  W.  McMullen,  J.  A.  Newman,  T.  L.  Parker,  J.  B.  Ross,  Miss  Bernice 
Sherrill,  B.  E.  Tomblinson,  B.  N.  White. 

On  June  20,  upon  recommendation  of  the  Deans  and  Faculties  of  the 
Academic  and  Law  Departments,  the  Board  conferred  degrees  as  follows : 

B.  A.,  6;  B.  S.,  13;  Ph.  C,  1;  LL  B.,  12;  the  names  of  these  graduates 
appear  elsewhere  in  this  number  of  the  Record. 

At  a  meeting  on  June  21,  Prof.  S.  M.  Bain,  Professor  of  Botany,  was 
granted  a  leave  of  absence  from  August  15  to  December  1,  of  each  year, 
to  engage  in  the  boll-weevil  investigation  for  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment. 

At  this  meeting  Mr.  W.  C.  Tatom,  a  newly  elected  Trustee,  was 
sworn  in  as  required  by  law. 

Professor  A.  M.  Soule  tendered  his  resignation  as  Director  of  the 
Experiment  Station  and  Professor  of  Agriculture  in  the  University,  to 
take  effect  on  September  1,  1904. 

A  letter  was  read  from  Mr.  John  L.  Rhea  stating  that  he  would  be  one 
of  25  persons  to  contribute  $1,000  each  toward  the  completion  and  enlarge- 
ment of  Estabrook  Hall. 
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A  letter  was  read  from  Dr.  Dabney,  presenting  to  the  University  208 
volumes  from  his  private  library. 

Mr.  John  L.  Rhea,  of  Knoxville,  was  unanimously  elected  to  fill  the 
vacancy  in  the  membership  of  the  Board  caused  by  the  death  of  Col.  J. 
W.  Gaut. 

Mr.  F.  M.  M.  Richardson  was  elected  assistant  in  the  Department  of 
Mechanical  Engineering  and  Mechanic  Arts. 

Upon  the  recommendation  of  President  Dabney  the  request  of  Prof. 
W.  A.  Sutherland,  Superintendent  of  Filipino  students,  that  the  Uni- 
versity admit  several  Filipino  students  to  the  Academic  Department  on 
the  same  terms  as  Tennessee  scholarship  students,  was  granted.  These 
students  have  been  carefully  selected  by  the  Filipino  Government  by 
competitive  examination  which  included  character  and  social  standing. 

At  an  adjourned  meeting  held  on  June  29,  the  newly  elected  Trustees, 
Ogilvie  and  Rhea,  were  sworn  in  as  prescribed  by  law. 

Mr.  S.  H.  Essary  was  elected  assistant  in  Botany. 

Capt.  William  Rule  was  elected  secretary  of  the  Board  to  succeed  Col. 
J.  W.  Gaut,  deceased. 

At  an  adjourned  meeting  on  August  2,  Dr.  Brown  Ayres,  of  Tulane 
University  of  Louisiana,  was  unanimously  elected  President  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Tennessee,  his  term  of  office  to  begin  September  1,  1904. 

Dr.  B.  B.  Breese,  Professor  of  Psychology  and  Ethics,  and  Mr.  John 
R.  Fain,  assistant  Professor  of  Agriculture,  tendered  their  resignations. 
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IN  MEMORIAM 


HUGH  LAWSON  CRAIGHEAD 


Resolutions  adopted  by  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  University 
February  3,  1904. 

In  the  Providence  of  Almighty  God,  the  Board  of  Trustees 
of  the  University  of  Tennessee  is  again  called  to  record  the 
death  of  one  of  its  members. 

Hugh  Lawson  Craighead  died  at  his  residence  in  the  vicin- 
ity of  Nashville,  Tenn.,  on  the  5  day  of  January,  1904. 

Mr.  Craighead  was  a  native  of  Knoxville,  born  in  No- 
vember, 1848.  He  was  the  son  of  Robert  and  Sophia  E.  Craig- 
head, and  a  great-grandson  of  Judge  Hugh  Lawson  White.  He 
was  reared  in  this  community  and  took  a  partial  course  of 
study  in  the  University  of  Tennessee.  He  had  good  business 
qualities  and  education,  was  possessed  of  pleasant,  popular 
manners,  and  was  gentlemanly  and  courteous  in  all  his  inter- 
course with  his  fellowmen.  In  early  li-f e  he  went  to  Nashville 
to  engage  in  business,  and  for  more  than  a  score  of  years  was 
identified  with  the  business  enterprises  of  that  city,  and  recog- 
nized as  one  of  its  progressive  citizens.  He  was  the  chief 
deputy  of  R.  E.  Folk,  Treasurer  of  the  State,  from  the  begin- 
ning of  his  administration,  and  in  that  capacity  served  effic- 
iently until  stricken  by  his  last  illness,  a  few  weeks  before  his 
death. 

In  1879  he  was  married  to  Elizabeth  Overton,  daughter 
of  the  late  Col.  John  Overton,  of  Davidson  County,  and  she 
survives  him. 

In  1894  he  was  appointed  a  member  of  the  Board  of 
Trustees  of  the  University  of  Tennessee,  a  position  which  he 
held  until  his  death. 

In  common  with  his  many  relatives  and  friends  in  Knox- 
ville, Nashville,  Memphis,  and  throughout  the  State,  we,  as  a 
Hoard,  lament  his  death,  and  extend  to  his  widow  our  respect- 
ful and  sincere  condolence. 

Resolved,  That  in  the  death  of  Hugh  Lawson  Craighead, 
the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  University  of  Tennessee  recog- 
nizes the  Divine  Providence,  and  therefore  bow  in  humble  sub- 
mission to  the  will  of  God. 

Resolved,  Second,  That  a  page  in  the  record  of  this 
Board  be  devoted  to  his  memory. 


IN  MEMORI AM 


J.  W.  GAUT 


Resolutions  adopted  by  the  Board  of  Trustees  on  June  20,  1904. 

Again,  in  the  Providence  of  Almighty  God,  the  Board  of 
Trustees  of  the  University  of  Tennessee  is  called  to  chronicle 
the  death  of  one  of  its  members.  On  Saturday  the  26  day  of 
March,  1904,  at  1 :35  p.  m.,  Col.  J.  W.  Gaut  departed  this  life 
at  the  good  old  age  of  eighty-one  years  and  one  month. 

He  was  a  native  of  Tennessee,  the  son  of  Robert  and  Mary 
Wood  Gaut,  and  was  born  in  Jefferson  County  on  the  26  day 
of  February,  1823.  When  he  was  ten  years  old  his  father 
moved  from  Jefferson  County  to  Monroe  County,  where  Col. 
Gaut  grew  up  to  manhood.  In  the  twenty-sixth  year  of  his 
age  he  was  married  to  Miss  Sarah  J.  Boldman,  whose  af- 
fectionate and  congenial  companionship  he  enjoyed  for  more 
than  fifty  years.  They  celebrated  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of 
their  wedding  day  in  September,  1898. 

From  his  early  manhood  he  was  engaged  in  commercial 
pursuits  and  did  business  in  Knoxville  from  1853  to  1858, 
when,  for  the  benefit  of  his  wife's  health,  he  moved  to  Sa- 
vannah, Ga.,  and  continued  there  until  1861.  At  this  time  he 
sent  his  family  to  Marietta,  Ga.,  entered  the  Confederate 
army  and  joined  the  Fourth  Artillery  Regiment  at  Fort  Pu- 
laski. He  was  an  actor  in  the  battle  of  July  22,  1864,  at  Atlanta, 
shortly  after  which  he  was  commissioned  a  colonel.  He  re- 
turned to  Knoxville  in  1868,  resuming  business  in  which  he 
continued  until  1899.  He  was  appointed  Postmaster  of  Knox- 
ville under  Cleveland's  second  administration,  and  served  four 
years.  In  1877  he  was  appointed  a  Trustee  of  the  University 
and  served  with  fidelity  until  his  death ;  and  was  secretary  of 
the  Board  for  fourteen  years. 

Col.  Gaut  was  a  gentleman  of  courtly  manners,  amiable 
disposition,  good  sense,  and  unquestoned  integrity.  From 
early  life  he  was  a  conscientious  and  consistent  Christian,  and 
adorned  the  doctrine  of  God,  his  Savior,  in  his  daily  walk  and 
conversation,  in  all  the  relations  he  sustained  in  life.  Mrs. 
Gaut  preceded  him  to  the  better  land  by  about  ten  months. 
Four  sons,  two  daughters  and  many  kindred  and  friends  are 
left  to  mourn  his  loss. 

Resolved,  While  bowing  in  submission  to  the  will  of  God 
in  taking  the  soul  of  Col.  Gaut  out  of  this  world,  the  Board 
of  Trustees  of  the  University  of  Tennessee  bear  cheerful  testi- 
mony to  his  great  worth  as  a  citizen,  and  to  his  fidelity  and 
efficiency  as  a  member  of  this  Board. 

Resolved,  Second,  That  we  tender  our  sincere  sympathy 
and  condolence  to  his  bereaved  family,  and  that  we  devote  a 
page  in  our  record  to  his  honor  and  memory. 
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The  ninth  annual  celebration  of  University  Day  took  place 
on  Monday,  April  23,  1906.  The  occasion  this  year  had  unusual 
significance  and  interest  because  of  the  ceremonies  attending  the 
laying  of  the  cornerstone  of  the  annex  to  Estabrook  Hall. 

The  exercises  of  the  day  began  with  a  battalion  drill  and  re- 
view under  the  direction  of  Col.  A.  H.  Nave,  U.  S.  Commandant, 
in  charge.  After  the  drill  the  numerous  spectators  repaired  to 
Science  Hall,  where  the  following  program  was  carried  out : 

10  A.  M.  Jefferson  Hall 

Processional  March,  "Aida"    Verdi 

Invocation  by  Reverend  Dunbar  H.  Ogden 

Glee  Club,  "Recessional"  (Kipling)   Schnecker 

Statement  by  President  Brown  Ayres 
Address  on  behalf  of  the  State  and  of  the  Public  Schools 

by  State  Superintendent  Seymour  A.  Mynders 

Prelude  and  Intermezzo  (Cavalleria  Rusticana)   Mascagni 

Address  on  behalf  of  the  Alumni 

by  Hon.  Harris  Brown,  of  Gallatin 
Concerto  in  A  minor,  Opus  97  De  Beriot 

a.  Allegro  Maestoso 

b.  Adagio 

c.  Rondo — Finale  4 

Miss  Edith  Rubel 

Address  of  the  Day 

by  President  Alexander  C.  Humphreys,  M.  E.,  Sc.  D.,  LL.  D., 
of  the  Stevens  Institute  of  Technology, 
Hoboken,  New  Jersey 
Recessional,  "Pomp  and  Circumstance"  Sir  Edward  Blgar 
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Gov.  John  I.  Cox,  who  was  to  have  participated,  was  un- 
avoidably prevented  from  being  present,  and  was  represented  by 
Professor  S.  A.  Mynders,  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction. 
Dr.  Brown  Ayres,  President  of  the  University,  presided,  and  made 
an  appropriate  and  able  address.  Superintendent  S.  A.  Mynders 
then  spoke  in  behalf  of  the  public  schools,  and  Hon.  Harris  Brown, 
of  Gallatin,  in  behalf  of  the  alumni.  Both  these  addresses, 
printed  elsewhere  in  this  number  of  the  Record,  were  to  the  point 
and  full  of  cordial  interest  in  the  University  and  its  affairs,  and 
were  highly  appreciated  by  the  audience. 

The  leading  feature  of  the  literary  exercises  was  the  masterly 
address  of  President  Alexander  C.  Humphreys,  M.  E.,  Sc.  D., 
LL.  D.,  of  the  Stevens  Institute  of  Technology,  Hoboken,  N.  J. 
This  address  is  printed  elsewhere  in  this  number  of  the  Record. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  literary  exercises  the  audience  moved 
to  Estabrook  Hall,  where  the  cornerstone  of  the  Annex  was  to 
be  laid  by  Supt.  Mynders,  representing  the  Governor  of  the  State. 

The  order  of  the  procession  and  the  program  of  exercises 
were  as  follows : 

FIRST  DIVISION 

H.  P.  Gant,  '06,  Marshal 

Freshman  and  Sophomore  Classes  (women) 
Freshmen,  Sophomores  and  Specials 
Junior  Class  (women) 

Junior  Class  (men) 
Senior  Class  (women) 
Senior  Class  (men) 
Graduate  Students 
Law  Department,  Junior  Class 
Law  Department,  Senior  Class 

SECOND  DIVISION 

Prof.  James  D.  Hoskins,  Marshal 

Alumni  of  the  University 
Faculty  of  the  University 
Guests  of  the  University 
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THIRD  DIVISION 

Prof.  Cooper  D.  Schmitt,  Marshal 
Board  of  Trustees  of  the  University 
State  and  City  Officials 
Clergymen  and  Speakers 
Deans  of  the  University 
Building  Committee 
President  of  the  University 
The  Governor  of  Tennessee 

FOURTH  DIVISION 

Cadet  Battalion  under  command  of  Colonel  Andrew  H.  Nave. 

"Star  Spangled  Banner"  Cadet  Band 

Laying  of  the  Corner  Stone  of  Estabrook  Hall 
by  Supt.  Seymour  A.  Mynders 
Song,  "Tennesseee"'    Cadet  Band 

Tennessee 

F.  M.  Darnall.  (Air  of  "Watch  on  the  Rhine.") 

I. 

A  song  bursts  forth  from  loyal  hearts, 
From  loyal  lips  the  accent  starts ; 
Come  raise  your  voices  in  a  song, 
In  concert  high  your  notes  prolong. 

Chorus. 

O  Tennessee  !    O  Tennessee  ! 

Our  hearts  will  ever  turn  to  thee ; 

Thy  honor,  glory,  fame,  abroad  we  sing, 

With  gladsome  souls  we  tribute  bring. 

II. 

Our  Alma  Mater,  Tennessee, 
Let  thy  bright  star  our  beacon  be, 
Oh  may  thy  glories  never  fade, 
Nor  harm  thy  sacred  walls  invade. 

Chorus. 

O  Tennessee!    O  Tennessee!  (etc.) 
III. 

"When  college  joys  and  college  lays 
Have  faded  with  their  makers'  days 
When  Sol's  swift  wheels  have  made  us  old, 
And  college  life's  a  tale  that's  told," 

Chorus. 

Then  Tennessee!    O  Tennessee!  (etc.) 
Benediction,  Dr.  John  H.  Frazee 
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Estabrook  Hall,  as  it  then  stood,  was  open  for  inspection  at 
the  close  of  the  exercises  and  the  Engineering  Faculty  received 
the  guests.   All  were  invited  to  inspect  the  building. 

The  cornerstone,  of  beautiful  marble,  was  placed  at  the 
northwest  corner  of  the  new  building.  The  north  face  of  the 
stone  contains  this  inscription :  "Estabrook  Hall.  This  stone  was 
laid  April  23,  1906. "  The  west  face  of  the  stone  is  inscribed: 
"Building  Committee — Brown  Ayres,  James  Maynard,  Hu  L. 
McClung.  Charles  E.  Ferris,  Supt.  Thomas  &  Turner,  Build- 
ers." Professor  Mynders,  in  laying  the  cornerstone,  used  a  small 
steel  trowel  made  for  the  occasion  by  Mr.  J.  A.  Smith,  in  charge 
of  the  University  machine  shops.  The  trowel  bears  the  following 
inscription:  "This  trowel  was  used  by  Seymour  A.  Mynders, 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  representing  the  Governor 
of  the  State,  to  lay  the  cornerstone  of  Estabrook  Hall,  the  first 
building  of  the  University  of  Tennessee  erected  by  legislative  ap- 
propriation— April  23,  1906."  The  trowel  was  presented  to 
Superintendent  Mynders  as  a  memento  of  the  important  occasion. 
The  cornerstone  receptacle  contains  the  following  articles :  Blount 
College  sketch ;  Inauguration  number  of  the  University  Record  ; 
Catalogue  for  1905-1906;  Summer  School  Catalogue  for  1906; 
The  Sentinel  of  April  21,  1906 ;  the  Journal  and  Tribune  of  April 
23,  1906;  Faculty  pictures;  picture  of  Morgan  Brown  Ayres; 
impression  of  the  seal  of  the  University ;  invitation  to  University 
Day ;  programme  of  University  Day ;  Engineering  Manual,  1906 ; 
pictures  of  Estabrook  Hall  in  1899  and  1906;  statement  by  Dr. 
Ayres ;  book  plate  from  the  library.  After  the  enthusiastic  sing- 
ing of  the  song  "Tennessee,"  the  audience  was  dismissed  with 
the  benediction  by  Rev.  D.  H.  Ogden. 

In  the  afternoon  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Brown  Ayres  held  at  their 
residence  a  brilliant  reception  in  honor  of  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Alexander 
C.  Humphreys.  There  were  present  many  of  their  Knoxville 
friends  as  well  as  distinguished  guests  who  were  in  the  city  for 
the  purpose  of  attending  the  exercises  of  the  laying  of  the  corner- 
stone. 

Estabrook  Hall  is  being  adorned  with  stone  trimmings,  and 
will  be  very  much  like  the  present  structure  in  design  and  archi- 
tecture. A  driveway  will  lead  from  Barbara  Blount  Hall  to  the 
front  of  the  building  now  under  way.  The  stone  above  the  en- 
trance of  the  present  structure,  which  is  inscribed  "Estabrook 
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Hall,"  will  be  placed  above  the  entrance  to  the  addition.  In  the 
vestibule  of  the  building  will  be  placed  a  marble  tablet  bearing  the 
following  inscription : 

THIS  BUILDING  IS  NAMED 
IN  HONOR  OF 
JOSEPH  ESTABROOK 
PRESIDENT  OF  THIS  INSTITUTION  1834-1850 
WHO  INTRODUCED  HERE  THE  STUDY  OF  ENGINEERING  AND 
LABORED  FOR  THE  DEVELOPMENT  OF  THE 
NATURAL  RESOURCES  OF  THE  STATE- 

ORIGINAL  BUILDING  ERECTED  1898 — ENLARGED  BY  APPROPRIATION 
OF  THE  GENERAL  ASSEMBLY  1905 

The  Estabrook  Hall  with  its  modern  equipment  will  be  one 
of  the  most  complete  buildings  of  its  kind  in  the  South. 
The  new  structure  is  of  brick,  three  stories  in  height,  and 
one  hundred  and  fifty-four  feet  frontage.  It  is  so  planned  that 
it  forms  with  Estabrook  Hall,  as  formerly  named,  a  single  struc- 
ture. Certain  rearrangement  of  shops  and  laboratories  will  be 
made  that  will  greatly  increase  the  effectiveness  of  those  hereto- 
fore existing  and  several  new  laboratories,  class  rooms  and  draw- 
ing rooms  will  be  provided.  With  the  enlarged  space  in  lecture 
rooms,  workshops  and  drawing  rooms  a  much  larger  number  of 
students  can  be  accommodated,  while  the  additional  laboratories 
will  allow  the  courses  to  be  greatly  enriched.  The  total  floor 
area  of  the  Engineering  building  is  more  than  40,000  square  feet. 

On  the  first  floor  are  located  the  laboratories  for  steam  en- 
gineering, hydraulic  engineering,  testing  of  materials,  electrical 
instrument  testing  and  electrical  engineering  (including  dynamo 
laboratory,  storage  battery  room,  and  photometer  room),  the 
machine  shop  with  tool  room  and  finishing  room,  the  forge  shop 
and  foundry,  the  boiler  room,  and  the  electric  power  plant.  There 
are  also  offices,  supply  room,  and  suitable  toilet  and  locker  rooms. 

On  the  second  floor  are  two  large  lecture  rooms,  one  for 
mechanical  engineering  and  one  for  electrical  engineering,  the  en- 
gineering library,  laboratories  for  fuel,  oil,  and  gas  analysis  and 
testing,  a  drawing  room  for  electrical  design,  a  meeting  room  for 
the  Engineering  Society,  the  pattern  shop  with  adjoining  tool 
room  and  office,  and  five  offices  for  instructors. 
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On  the  third  floor  there  are  two  offices,  a  lecture  room,  an 
instrument  room,  and  a  design  room  for  the  department  of  civil 
engineering  and  two  offices  and  two  large  rooms  for  drawing  and 
machine  design.  The  drawing  rooms  are  all  well-lighted,  and  of 
ample  size  for  present  needs. 


The  feature  of  the  evening  of  University  Day  was  the  annual 
celebration  of  the  honor  fraternity  of  Phi  Kappa  Phi.  This  took 
place  at  eight  o'clock  with  a  large  and  appreciative  audience.  The 
president,  Dr.  Charles  A.  Perkins,  presided.  Dr.  Geo.  F.  Mellen 
delivered  the  literary  address,  which  was  a  strong  and  interesting 
presentation  of  the  contrast  between  Henry  W.  Hilliard  and  Wm. 
L.  Yancey,  distinguished  ante-bellum  orators  and  statesmen  of 
Alabama. 

The  following  students  were  formally  admitted  to  the  fra- 
ternity: Junior  Class — W.  H.  Converse,  C.  C.  Durkee,  L.  H. 
Myers,  L.  R.  Neel,  J.  H.  Richmond,  and  Paul  Work.  Senior 
Class — S.  W.  Ayres,  Harriet  Greve,  C.  L.  Lewis,  Aileen  Shea, 
and  Roscoe  Word.  Senior  Law — H.  N.  Camp,  Jr.,  C.  S.  Coffey, 
W.  R.  Henderson,  R.  A.  Johnston,  Everett  Moses,  and  J.  H. 
Poston. 

The  following  order  of  exercises  was  observed: 

Music 

Presentation  of  candidates  Prof.  Cooper  D.  Schmitt 

Music 

Instructions  to  candidates  J.  W.  Bachman 

Recognition  of  new  members  Dr.  Charles  A.  Perkins 

Music 

Address,  Hilliard  and  Yancey  Dr.  Geo.  F.  Mellen 

The  officers  of  the  University  of  Tennessee  Chapter  are : 

President    Dr.  Chas.  A.  Perkins 

Vice-President   J.  W.  Bachman 

Secretary  W.  L.  Newton 

Treasurer   Professor  Cooper  D.  Schmitt 

Marshal  G.  A.  Worthington 

Master  of  Ceremonies  J.  W.  Bachman 
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Addresses  on  University  Day 


President  Ayres 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen: 

The  celebration  of  University  Day  at  the  University  of  Ten- 
nessee has  now  become  a  custom  that  may  almost  be  called  time- 
honored,  an  observance  of  the  day  having  taken  place  each  year 
since  1898,  at  which  time  the  custom  was  inaugurated.  For  the 
first  few  years  the  usual  ceremonies  consisted  in  an  address  giv- 
ing a  sketch  of  the  life  and  work  of  one  of  the  former  presidents 
of  the  University  and  the  presentation  of  a  painting  of  the  man 
whose  life  was  reviewed  in  the  address.  Later  the  day  was 
observed  by  the  delivery  of  addresses,  mainly  historical,  by  prom- 
inent alumni  and  trustees.  A  number  of  portraits  of  distin- 
guished former  trustees  and  officers  of  the  University  were  pre- 
sented at  these  celebrations  and  now  adorn  the  walls  of  the  Uni- 
versity Chapel.  A  year  ago  the  observance  of  the  day  took  the 
form  of  the  inauguration  of  a  new  president.  Today  we  are 
met  to  celebrate  an  event  pregnant  we  hope  with  great  meaning 
for  the  future  of  our  University.  By  the  liberality  of  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  of  1905  we  have  been  enabled  to  begin  the  erection 
of  an  addition  to  our  engineering  building  which  will  aff  ord  much 
needed  room  for  the  rapid  expansion  of  the  technical  work  of  the 
institution  now  taking  place.  The  plans  for  this  improvement 
have  been  carefully  considered  by  all  of  the  members  of  the  en- 
gineering faculty  and  suggestions  have  been  adopted  from  vari- 
ous sources.  The  main  outcome  of  the  plan,  however,  is  due 
to  Professor  Charles  E.  Ferris,  who  has  made  the  working  draw- 
ings and  will  supervise  the  actual  construction.  When  completed 
the  building  will  provide  for  our  immediate  needs.  While  small 
and  plain  in  comparison  with  the  magnificent  structures  that  are 
being  erected  in  the  northern  and  western  states  for  similar  pur- 
poses, it  will  give  us  room  in  which  to  grow  and  as  our  needs 
become  more  urgent  it  is  hoped  that  the  State  will  recognize  and 
provide  for  them  with  such  increasing  liberality  as  our  merits 
may  justify. 

We  are  fortunate  in  having  with  us  men  who  will  speak  to 
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us  from  hearts  full  of  interest  in  the  sacred  cause  of  education. 
Two  of  them  claim  our  University  as  their  alma  mater,  and  she 
is  proud  of  them.  A  third  comes  to  us  from  the  engrossing  cares 
•of  great  business  interests  and  the  large  duties  of  president  of  a 
great  school.  We  thank  them  all  for  their  kindly  interest  in  this 
occasion  which  means  very,  very  much  to  all  the  friends  of  the 
University  and  of  education  in  Tennessee.  It  Was  our  expecta- 
tion to  have  with  us  today  the  Governor  of  our  State.  Affairs  of 
state  have  developed,  however,  whose  urgency  precludes  his  at- 
tendance at  this  time.  I  have  received  from  him  the  following 
telegram : 

Nashviixe,  Tenn. 

Dr.  Brown  Ayres: 

Have  requested  Mynders  to  represent 
me.  Sorry  indeed  that  I  can  not  be  present. 
I  am  with  you  for  industrial  education. 

(Signed)  Jno.  I.  Cox. 

In  accordance  with  this  delegation  of  all  the  prerogatives  for 
this  occasion  Superintendent  Mynders  will  speak  to  us  now  on 
behalf  of  the  State  of  Tennessee  and  especially  on  behalf  of  the 
public  schools. 


Superintendent  Mynders  then  delivered  an  address  full  of 
hopefulness  for  the  future  of  the  University,  dwelling  especially 
upon  its  unique  place  in  the  educational  system  of  the  state  as 
the  head  of  the  public  school  system,  and  as  the  training  place  of 
leaders  in  all  of  the  useful  arts  and  vocations  of  life.  Superin- 
tendent Mynders  spoke  without  notes  so  that  his  address  can  not 
be  reproduced  in  full.   This  is  deeply  regretted. 

President  Ayres 

When  I  returned  less  than  two  years  ago  to  my  native  state 
to  take  up  the  duty  of  guarding  the  interests  of  the  University  of 
Tennessee  it  was  with  a  sinking  of  the  heart  that  I  realized  that 
■one  of  my  first  duties  would  be  to  appear  before  the  legislature 
of  the  state  and  solicit  from  it  that  generous  support  for  our  insti- 
tution that  I  felt  and  that  we  all  felt  was  and  is  merited.  At  that 
time  it  was  the  greatest  possible  encouragement  to  me  to  know 
that  an  alumnus  of  the  University  sat  in  the  governor's  chair,  that 
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the  superintendent  of  education  was  himself  an  alumnus  of  the 
University,  that  the  commissioner  of  agriculture  was  an  alumnus 
of  the  University,  that  the  adjutant-general  of  the  state  was  an 
alumnus  of  the  University,  and  that  other  alumni  of  the  University 
sat  on  the  floors  of  the  respective  chambers  of  the  legislature. 
But  encouraging  as  were  the  facts  that  I  have  just  stated,  still 
more  encouraging  was  the  fact  that  the  alumni  throughout  the 
state  were  ready  to  do  yeoman  service  in  the  interest  of  their 
alma  mater,  and  that  an  organization — a  legislative  committee — 
of  the  alumni  was  ready  to  co-operate  in  every  possible  way  in  the 
attempt  to  secure  the  aid  that  we  desired.  Their  assistance  was 
most  valuable,  and  it  is  only  fitting  that  at  this  time  we  should 
have  a  word  from  that  body  of  alumni  and  from  that  legislative 
committee.  It  is  therefore  with  very  great  pleasure  that  I  intro- 
duce to  you  Mr.  Harris  Brown,  of  Gallatin,  a  distinguished  trustee 
•of  the  University,  alumnus  and  member  of  the  legislative  com- 
mittee of  the  alumni,  who  will  address  us. 

Address  of  Hon*  Harris  Brown,  on  Behalf  of 
The  Alumni 

We  are  assembled  today  to  enjoy  the  fruition  of  the  zealous 
endeavor  upon  the  part  of  the  official  corps,  alumni  and  friends 
of  the  University  of  Tennessee,  and  to  celebrate  and  commemo- 
rate an  act  of  tardy  justice  to  the  young  manhood  and  woman- 
hood of  this  splendid  commonwealth. 

The  State  of  Tennessee  is  a  great  state  indeed.  Her  re- 
sources are  wonderful ;  her  mines,  her  forests,  her  fields,  her  fer- 
tile soil,  her  delightful  climate,  her  varied  and  abundant  products, 
make  her  second  to  no  state  in  this  great  Union  of  ours.  And 
^greater  than  all  these  are  her  people,  and  the  greatest  treasure  of 
them  all  is  the  "young  generation,"  the  sons  and  daughters  of 
this  great  state,  this  noble  people;  the  training  of  whose  minds, 
hearts  and  hands  is  entrusted  to  us,  and  for  which  we  are  respon- 
sible. Shall  we  neglect  so  important  a  duty?  Shall  we  prove 
■ourselves  unworthy  of  so  great  an  heritage  ?  We  can  not,  we  must 
not,  and  I  dare  say  we  shall  not. 

We  are  here  today  to  lay  the  cornerstone  of  the  building  in 
which  shall  be  trained  and  developed,  the  mechanical  and  techni- 
vcal  energies  of  our  people,  along  with  the  training  and  develop- 
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ment  of  the  mind  and  heart.  It  has  long  been  the  hope  and  aspira- 
tion of  those  to  whom  have  been  entrusted  the  management  and 
the  work  of  this  grand  institution,  that  Tennessee  should  encour- 
age and  support  for  her  sons  and  daughters,  a  department  in  her 
University,  wherein  they  could  be  trained  in  the  technical  and 
mechanical  arts,  and  thus  become  qualified  to  lay  hold  of  the  great 
work  of  moulding  into  commercial  value  the  great  natural  re- 
sources which  lie  hidden  in  the  mountains  and  valleys  of  Tennes- 
see's domain,  and  not  be  content  to  sit  idly  by  and  permit  the 
flowers  to  be  plucked  and  carried  away  by  the  skilled  hands  of 
those  foreign  to  our  state. 

To  those  of  us  who  have  had  the  privilege  of  being  enrolled 
as  students  here,  and  been  sent  forth  as  alumni,  and  who  have 
had  a  part  in  making  the  ceremonies  of  today  possible,  this  is  an 
especially  happy  occasion,  because  it  marks  the  beginning  of  an 
era  of  progress  and  largely  increased  usefulness  of  an  institution 
which  has  contributed  its  full  part  to  the  culture  and  development 
of  Tennessee's  citizenship.  And  we  rejoice  today,  too,  in  the 
thought  that  this  may  be  the  initial  step  and  this  entire  building 
a  "cornerstone"  of  what  may  follow.  It  is  to  be  hoped  our  state 
will  sacredly  look  to  the  continued  development  of  her  University, 
that  step  by  step  modern  buildings  may  be  added  and  needed  re- 
sources be  supplied,  and  in  the  near  future  a  magnificent  main 
building  may  grace  the  summit  of  University  Hill,  that  may.be 
a  pride  to  us  all  and  becoming  so  great  a  state. 

When  we  remember  the  struggles  we  have  had  to  acquire  the 
appropriation  necessary  to  add  this  important  adjunct  to  the  Uni- 
versity, and  how  often  the  proposal  was  rejected,  and  when  we 
contemplate  the  great  power  for  good  that  lies  in  store  for  the 
future  student  body  of  this  institution ;  I  believe  that  I  shall  not 
be  thought  to  disparage  the  work  of  any  other  department  of  the 
University,  when  I  say  that  none  will  surpass  it  in  its  importance 
and  its  practical  value,  and  those  who  view  this  building  in  future 
years  will  say  with  the  psalmist,  "The  stone  which  the  builders 
rejected,  the  same  is  become  the  head  of  the  corner." 

A  discussion  now  of  the  question,  What  profession  or  calling 
has  contributed  most  to  making  possible  the  splendid  civilization 
we  enjoy  today,  would  be  purely  academic,  but  certainly  it  can 
be  said  with  truth  that  "No  part  of  the  people  of  the  world  today 
are  so  important  to  the  welfare  of  mankind,  as  those  whose  labor 
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and  brain  convert  natural  resources  into  material  wealth."  A  full 
realization  of  this  truth  is  what  has  impelled  us  to  ceaseless  effort. 

To  my  fellow  alumni,  let  me  say,  let's  be  up  and  doing;  talk 
"University  of  Tennessee"  to  our  people  and  especially  to  our  rep- 
resentatives ;  remind  them  of  its  wonderful  work ;  of  the  immense 
returns  to  be  realized  by  the  state  from  its  liberal  support,  and  the 
victory  will  be  ours. 

I  am  glad  indeed  to  be  present  today.  I  labored  earnestly 
in  my  humble  way,  with  so  many  others  more  competent  to  the 
task,  to  secure  of  the  state  the  appropriation  to  erect  this  building, 
and  I  am  delighted  to  be  here  and  enjoy  with  you  the  realization 
of  the  fruits  of  our  labors.  May  we  all,  who  sincerely  work  for 
the  upbuilding  of  the  University  of  Tennessee,  have  opportunity 
often  to  enjoy  such  an  occasion  as  we  have  today.  And  especially 
do  I  hope  our  most  worthy  President,  Board  of  Trustees  and 
friends,  may  have  great  cause  to  praise  the  alumni  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Tennessee  for  their  loyalty  to,  and  labors  for,  her  wel- 
fare. 

For  the  work  in  which  we  are  engaged  today  is  good,  and 
being  good,  it  will  be  enduring  and  more  lasting  and  expressive 
than  the  brick  or  stone  which  give  form  to  the  building  erected 
above  this  cornerstone. 

"Therefore,  when  we  build,  let  us  think  that  we  build  for- 
ever, let  it  not  be  for  present  delight  nor  for  present  use  alone; 
let  it  be  such  work  as  our  descendants  shall  thank  us  for,  and  let 
us  think  as  we  lay  stone  on  stone,  that  a  time  is  to  come  when 
those  stones  will  be  held  sacred  because  our  hands  have  touched 
them,  and  that  men  will  say  as  they  look  upon  the  labor  and 
wrought  substance  of  them,  'See  !    This  our  fathers  did  for  us.'  " 

President  Ayres 

On  an  occasion  like  the  present,  it  is  only  fitting  that  we 
should  recall  to  mind  the  names  and  memories  of  the  great  men 
who  have  been  instrumental  in  making  possible  the  type  of  in- 
stitution that  has  developed  the  need  for  such  a  building  or  build- 
ings as  the  one  whose  cornerstone  we  are  to  lay  today.  To  the 
far-sighted  statesmanship  of  Senator  Justin  H.  Morrill,  of  Ver- 
mont, is  due  the  passage  of  the  Congressional  Act  establishing  the 
agricultural  and  mechanical  colleges  in  the  various  states.  But 
Senator  Morrill  was  not  alone  in  his  appreciation  of  the  great 
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importance  to  a  developing  country  of  education  in  the  technical' 
arts.  Foremost  among  those  who  had  not  only  visions  but  also' 
definite  plans  for  the  creation  of  institutions  to  deal  with  this 
important  question  were  William  Barton  Rogers,  of  Boston,  and 
Edwin  A.  Stevens,  of  Hoboken,  New  Jersey.  The  first  was  the 
father  and  founder  of  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology 
and  the  second  was  the  father  and  founder  of  the  Stevens  Insti- 
tute of  Technology.  The  names  of  these  men  should  always  be 
coupled  with  the  name  of  Senator  Morrill  in  recalling  the  his- 
tory of  technical  education  in  this  country,  for  the  institutions- 
which  they  founded  became  in  a  sense  the  prototypes  of  the  many 
institutions  founded  on  the  Morrill  land  grants.  President  Rogers 
was  not  only  the  founder  of  the  Massachusetts  Institute,  but  also 
its  organizer  and  executive  head  for  many  years,  to  the  time  of 
his  death.  He  therefore  impressed  himself  most  strongly  on  the 
technical  educational  ideals  of  this  country.  Mr.  Stevens  did  not 
occupy  this  double  position,  but  there  was  selected  as  organizer 
of  the  Stevens  Institute  a  brilliant  young  physicist  and  chemist,. 
Henry  Morton,  who  for  more  than  twenty-five  years  gave  the 
impress  of  his  individuality  and  high  ideals  to  the  institution  at 
Hoboken.  Dr.  Morton  was  a  dear  friend  of  both  President 
Humphreys  and  myself,  and  I  wish  here  publicly  to  testify  to  the 
gratitude  that  I  bear  to  him  for  his  kindly  advice  and  wise  sug- 
gestion— advice  and  suggestion  which  have  largely  contributed  to 
any  success  in  life  which  I  myself  have  attained.  Doubtless  Pres- 
ident Humphreys  bears  to  his  memory  the  same  feeling  that  I 
myself  do.  But  President  Humphreys  has  an  honor  that  I  fully 
esteem,  the  honor  that  on  his  shoulders  has  fallen  the  mantle  of 
as  worthy  and  noble  a  man  as  Henry  Morton.  It  is  with  a 
peculiar  pleasure  and  appreciation  of  the  honor  done  us,  therefore, 
that  I  welcome  President  Humphreys  to  this  institution  and  to  this, 
audience.  He  is  the  highest  type  of  the  product  of  the  technical 
school  of  the  best  kind.  A  man  that  has  been  highly  successful  as 
a  man  of  action,  as  an  engineer,  as  a  guider  of  great  develop- 
ments in  the  industrial  arts,  but  also  a  man  whose  breadth  of 
culture  and  finished  scholarship  have  caused  him  to  receive  the 
highest  endorsements  and  encomiums  from  the  greatest  literary 
institutions  of  our  land.  We  feel  highly  honored  that  he  has 
been  willing  to  steal  time  from  a  very  busy  life  to  come  to  us  here 
in  the  South  and  say  a  word  of  encouragement  and  helpfulness  at 
this  critical  period  in  the  development  of  our  University.  Presi- 
dent Humphreys  will  now  address  us. 


The  Bearing  of  Engineering  Education 
Upon  Citizenship 


Dr.  Alexander  C.  Humphreys 

The  laying  of  the  cornerstone  of  a  building  to  be  devoted 
to  higher  education,  and  especially  to  higher  education  in  applied 
science,  has  a  particular  significance  at  this  time  and  in  this 
locality. 

Today  there  are  certain  evils  threatening  the  nation  which 
this  part  of  our  common  country  should  do  its  full  part  to  curb 
and  correct.  I  do  not  say  eliminate,  for  the  struggle  for  right 
must  be  a  never-ending  one. 

There  are  many  today  who  seem  to  hold  a  contrary  belief. 
They  call  to  mind  the  children  who  listen  to  and  accept  the  de- 
lightful fairy  stories  in  which  personified  evil  is  vanquished  and 
destroyed  once  for  all  and  the  oppressed  are  delivered  and  live 
happy  ever  afterwards. 

In  this  country  there  are  today  many  problems  to  be  solved 
which  require  the  best  thought  and  purpose  of  the  best  people; 
and  the  effort  must  be  to  enlist  on  the  side  of  right  not  only  the 
good  people  but  the  good  which  is  to  be  found  in  all  people. 

It  is  not  only  a  question  of  persons,  good  and  bad,  but  it  is  a 
question  of  the  good  and  bad  impulses  to  be  found  in  all  persons. 

This  means  that  the  people  generally  must  be  educated  to 
more  readily  and  clearly  see  the  truth.  They  must  be  taught  to 
see  that  the  laws  of  nature  are  inexorable  and  that  those  who  do 
evil  must  suffer  therefor  in  this  world,  and  so  must  they  be  en- 
couraged for  their  own  security,  if  at  first  for  no  higher  motive, 
to  seek  and  respect  the  right.  They  must  be  taught  to  see  that 
material  prosperity  has  its  dangers,  very  real  though  often  dis- 
guised, and  that  the  advantages  and  opportunities  which  God  has 
placed  in  our  hands  must  be  administered  as  trusts. 

The  people  at  large  must  be  taught  to  think  straight,  as  a 
preliminary  to  fair  dealing.  . 

Let  me  not  be  understood  as  proposing  education — and 
especially  school  education — as  a  cure-all  for  the  world's  ills. 
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Unbalanced  or  over-balanced  educational  schemes  may  increase 
our  dangers.  In  connection  with  the  complex  thing  called  human 
life  we  should  realize  that  a  scheme  of  general  education  should 
be  practical  and  should  be  made  to  continually  serve  in  the  inter- 
est of  truth. 

While  illiteracy  should  be  eliminated  as  rapidly  as  possible,  it 
by  no  means  follows  that  all  our  people  would  be  benefitted  by 
higher  or  even  secondary  education.  For  the  masses  thorough- 
ness in  the  fundamentals  is  more  useful  than  a  broad  superficial- 
ity. We  must  recognize  that  all  can  not  work  in  the  same  lines 
and  that  hence  there  must  be  classes.  Here  in  the  South  there 
have  been  some  mistakes  made  in  the  education  of  the  negroes, 
by  attempting  to  qualify  them  for  vocations  in  which  not  many  of 
them  might  hope  to  find  the  opportunity  to  earn  a  living.  Some- 
times they  have  been  so  taught  as  to  lead  them  to  despise  manual 
labor  and  so  to  disqualify  them  for  self-support. 

Booker  Washington  and  others  of  the  race  have  realized  the 
error  of  this  course  and  now  there  is  under  trial  a  saner  scheme 
of  education  in  which  the  dignity  of  labor  is  kept  in  view. 

So  much  has  been  done  by  the  North  and  the  South  for  the 
blacks  that  possibly  in  some  quarters  attention  has  been  diverted 
from  the  ignorant  whites. 

Through  New  York  harbor  there  are  now  pouring  into  this 
country  a  greater  number  of  foreigners  than  ever  before.  And 
while  this  brings  in  a  great  mass  of  ignorance  to  be  cared  for,  I 
fear  a  greater  cause  for  anxiety  is  to  be  found  in  those  who  have 
been  educated  along  wrong  lines,  partly  by  their  bitter  experi- 
ences under  tyranical  rulers.  We  offer  these  people  liberty,  and 
they  claim  immunity  from  all  restraint. 

In  the  South  we  find  a  well  defined  case  of  illiteracy  in  the 
mountains  stretching  from  West  Virginia  to  Alabama.  Here  the 
North  might  from  its  abundance  well  afford  to  help  more  gener- 
ously than  in  the  past  and  the  South  might  properly  accept  this 
increased  effort  at  co-operation. 

But  education  does  not  necessarily  mean  character,  and 
character  does  not  necessarily  depend  on  education.  We  have 
much  -less  to  fear  from  the  illiteracy  of  these  mountaineers  than 
we  have  from  the  miseducation  of  the  many  foreigners  entering 
the  harbor  of  New  York. 

It  has  been  my  good  fortune  to  come  in  contact  with  a  num- 
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ber  of  people  having  little  or  no  book  knowledge,  but  who  were 
straight  thinkers,  and,  sensible  of  their  responsibilities,  they  were 
diligent  in  living  up  to  them. 

In  this  country  we  have  a  government  of  the  people,  for  the 
people,  by  the  people.  For  more  than  a  century  we  have  been 
experimenting,  more  or  less  successfully,  with  the  problem  of 
self-government.  We  have  been  blessed  with  great  opportunities 
which  we  have  used  not  always  wisely.  But  still  we  offer  today, 
in  spite  of  all  of  our  shortcomings,  a  haven  for  the  liberty-loving 
people  of  the  world. 

But  is  it  not  true  that  even  with  us  liberty  is  too  often  con- 
founded with  license?  We  boast  of  the  liberty  we  enjoy  under 
our  form  of  government,  but  we  are  not  always  careful  to  see 
that  equal  justice  is  administered  to  all. 

In  this  country  the  calamity  howlers  have  been  of  late  so 
much  in  evidence  that  one  hesitates  to  speak  of  things  which 
should  be  reformed.  But  if  these  people  have  done  nothing  else, 
they  have  pointed  out  to  us  the  places  where  reform  is  perhaps 
-most  needed.  It  is  for  the  sane  people  of  this  country  to  care- 
fully sift  the  evidence  thus  placed  before  them  and  to  determine 
that  so  far  as  the  evidence  is  convincing  as  to  wrong  being  done, 
they  will  do  their  full  part  to  bring  about  and  maintain  a  better 
order  of  things. 

But  this  can  not  be  done  without  a  careful,  intelligent  con- 
sideration of  all  the  evidence.  And  even  then,  having  decided 
upon  what  is  in  need  of  correction,  it  must  be  remembered  that 
reform  can  not  safely  be  left  to  spasmodic  efforts  but  must  de- 
pend upon  well-considered,  continuous  efforts  to  get  things  right 
and  keep  them  right. 

Lately  you  have  all  had  opportunities  to  see  how  at  the  North 
and  West  many  have  failed  in  their  trusteeships.  The  material, 
prosperity  which  we  have  secured,  partly  through  our  own  ef- 
forts, but  more  through  the  bounties  of  nature,  has  brought  upon 
us  the  evils  which  history  tells  us  always  threaten  those  who 
acquire  great  wealth. 

History  does  not  tell  us  that  the  richest  people  are  always  the 
greatest  and  happiest. 

Thrift  and  economy,  that  is,  a  just  appreciation  of  the  things 
and  opportunities  placed  in  our  hands,  is  what  we  need  in  this 
country  today.    And  especially  we  need  this  at  the  North. 
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It  is  well  to  strive  for  material  prosperity,  provided  we  are 
determined  that  the  things  we  win  shall  be  wisely  and  justly  em- 
ployed. 

Of  late  years  in  this  country  we  have  seen  many  great  for- 
tunes acquired.  Fortunately,  we  have  seen  the  temporary  pos- 
sessors of  some  of  these  fortunes  administering  them  as  trustees. 
But  we  have  seen  many  others  using  their  possessions  for  personal 
gratification  and  the  acquisition  of  power  which  has  been  so  em- 
ployed as  to  endanger  the  liberties  of  the  people.  We  have  seen 
men  placed  at  the  head  of  powerful  corporations,  and  so  entrusted 
with  the  control  of  great  aggregations  of  wealth,  gradually  losing 
sight  of  their  trusteeships  and  coming  to  believe  that  this  wealth 
was  theirs,  if  not  to  dispose  of,  at  least  to  control  for  their  own 
benefit.  The  rights  of  those  for  whom  they  were  acting  as 
trustees  they  have  relegated  to  a  secondary  position. 

But  here  we  must  not  give  way  impulsively  to  the  belief  that 
wealth  necessarily  means  evil  and  that  honor  and  integrity  are 
dead  among  us.  We  have  been  given  during  the  last  year  or 
two  some  notable  opportunities  for  encouragement  in  seeing  how 
a  man  here,  and  a  man  there,  throughout  the  country,  conscien- 
tious, clear  headed,  brave  and  persistent,  has  been  able  finally  to 
tear  down  the  defences  of  the  wrongdoers  and  so  eliminate  a 
present  evil  and  also  demonstrate,  for  our  encouragement  in  the 
future,  the  power  of  public  opinion  when  roused  from  its  lethargy. 

We  have  seen  the  party  boss,  the  vulgar  grafter  and  the 
polite  grafter  defeated  and  sometimes  punished. 

In  this  good  work  the  daily  papers  and  other  periodicals  have 
been  of  inestimable  service.  The  yellow-press,  in  spite  of  its  ex- 
travagances, has  here  rendered  service  with  the  other  publications. 
But  we  have  not  been  allowed  to  forget  that  evil  insidiously 
creeps  in  with  good  and  that  it  is  human  to  go  to  extremes. 
The  danger  now  is  that  the  yellow-press  through  its  hold  on 
public  opinion  may  use  the  power  it  has  so  gained  to  the  injury 
of  the  nation. 

I  deliberately  express  the  opinion  that  the  yellow-press  today 
is  the  great  menace  to  the  stability  of  our  institutions.  In  view 
of  this  menace  every  possible  effort  should  be  made  to  show  the 
people  that  to  criticize  and  condemn  without  discrimination  is 
not  the  part  of  wisdom.  They  must  not  be  left  to  believe  that 
all  the  virtue  and  wisdom  in  the  country  is  to  be  found  in  the 
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persons  of  those  who  control  the  yellow  periodicals  but  they  must 
be  helped  to  see  that  these  people  are  likely  to  prove  treacherous 
guides. 

Fortunately,  some  of  those  who  at  times  qualify  as  yellow 
journalists  act  from  no  deep  purpose,  but  are  opportunists,  trying 
to  gauge  present  public  impulse,  with  the  purpose  of  supplying 
reading  matter  which  for  the  moment  they  believe  will  be  pop- 
ular. As  public  opinion  gives  evidence  of  shifting  its  interest 
to  matters  more  normal  in  character — as  there  appears  to  be  a 
tendency  at  present — these  men  take  up  cleaner  topics  as  being 
probably  more  saleable.  Not  so  the  real  yellow  journalists. 
Through  their  vulgar  and  mean  columns  they  try  to  persuade 
the  people  that  the  need  of  reform  is  everywhere  and  that  there 
is  no  honesty  to  be  found  in  those  occupying  positions  of  power 
and  responsibility. 

The  fact  that  in  such  teaching  there  is  an  element  of  truth 
gives  them  their  opportunity,  for  there  is  and  always  will  be 
room  for  improvement  when  we  attempt  to  gauge  our  perform- 
ances by  our  ideals  as  reflected  in  the  code  laid  down  in  the  great 
Sermon  on  the  Mount  preached  nearly  2,000  years  ago. 

Losing  all  sense  of  proportion,  inexperienced  reformers  rush 
in  where  angels  would  fear  to  tread.  These  enthusiasts,  gullible 
by  reason  of  their  inexperience,  frequently  find  ranged  with  them 
not  only  the  yellow  journals  but  the  grafter  and  the  astute  poli- 
tician. 

The  plain  people  throughout  the  country,  the  people  on  whom 
the  country's  real  prosperity  and  safety  finally  depend,  must  learn 
that  these  amateur,  graft  and  yellow-journal-reformers  can  not 
be  safely  entrusted  with  the  momentous  questions  constantly  com- 
ing up  for  settlement  in  connection  with  a  government  such  as 
ours. 

First  they  must  be  led  to  see  that  the  need  of  reform  is  con- 
stant and  progress  can  be  had  only  through  the  operation  of  wisely 
conceived  laws  and  regulations  designed  to  repress  evil  and  de- 
velop truth  and  justice.  That  these  ends  are  not  reached  through 
the  expression  of  impulse  and  passion.  That  our  remedies  as 
far  as  possible  must  be  secured  by  the  even  and  complete  enforce- 
ment of  the  laws  already  on  the  statute  book. 

They  must  be  led  to  understand  that  the  placing  upon  the 
statute  book  of  a  new  law,  hastily  conceived  to  meet  a  special 
case,  is  more  than  likely  to  increase  the  need  of  reform. 
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They  must  be  taught  that  a  people  too  much  governed  lose 
their  individuality  and  powers  of  initiative  and  that  the  more 
complex  the  system  of  government  the  more  likely  we  are  to 
have  an  unjust  and  uneven  enforcement  of  the  laws. 

They  must  be  taught  that  a  complicated  code  does  not  neces- 
sarily ensure  a  law-abiding  people,  but  may  well  mean  the  op- 
pression of  the  poor  and  the  enrichment  and  aggrandizement  of 
those  who  are  able  to  purchase  the  services  of  exceptionally  com- 
petent men  to  interpret  the  complicated  and  contradictory  enact- 
ments to  the  benefit  of  their  clients. 

What  we  in  the  United  States  today  need  is  less  law-making 
and  more  law-enforcing.  We  need  more  individualism  and  less  so- 
cialism. As  a  nation  we  are  today  to  be  likened  to  those  feeble 
people  we  all  have  had  experience  with — when  we  try  to  rouse 
them  to  better  things,  to  personal  efforts  to  help  themselves,  they 
plead  that  if  they  could  secure  some  outside  advantage  then  they 
could  themselves  make  an  effort  with  some  hope  of  success.  They 
shirk  the  responsibility  of  immediate  action  by  claiming  that  some 
preliminary  support  must  come  from  an  outside  source.  Thus 
we  try  to  create  virtue  by  piling  up  laws  in  the  statute  books. 

In  a  remarkable  address  delivered  by  Walter  C.  Kerr  to  our 
graduating  class  in  1904 — an  address  which  I  wish  could  be 
placed  in  the  hands  of  every  young  engineer  of  the  land — this 
advice  was  given :  "Go  as  far  as  you  can  see  and  then  see  how 
far  you  can  go."   This  is  good  advice  for  us  as  a  nation  to  heed. 

In  these  days  when  the  yellow  journals  are  exerting  such  a 
wide  and  dangerous  influence,  it  behooves  us  all  to  hold  our 
indignation  in  check  when  we  read  some  highly  flavored  account 
of  wrong  doing.  Let  us  first  hear  both  sides  and  then  let  us  be 
prepared  to  do  our  share  in  the  direction  of  real  reform.  De- 
structive criticism  is  temptingly  easy;  constructive  criticism  is 
difficult,  it  requires  sustained  mental  effort,  it  does  not  attract 
the  masses  and  so  is  apt  to  be  left  to  the  cranks  and  the  journals 
which  so  well  represent  them. 

We  can  not  transfer  our  individual  responsibility  to  the 
legislators  and  then  comfort  ourselves  with  the  thought — that  re- 
form is  effected. 

This  last  year  has  been  especially  prolific  in  such  unwise  or 
vicious  so-called  reform  movements.  Measures  have  been  passed 
which  can  not  be  enforced.    In  one  case  which  I  know  of  per- 
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sonally  a  law  of  nature  is  definitely  opposed  to  the  enforcement 
of  the  law  of  man. 

Much  of  this  so-called  reform  work  has  been  the  work  of 
enthusiastic,  inexperienced  but  honest  men.  In  many  cases  these 
men  are  made  the  tools  of  designing  men  and  are  the  puppets  of 
the  yellow  journals.  These  men  are  blind  to  the  fact  that  they  are 
being  used  by  the  professional  agitators  and  that  they  are  aiding 
these  enemies  of  law  and  order  in  the  propaganda  of  destruction 
which  is  being  carried  on  systematically  and  persistently  not  only 
abroad  but  here  in  these  United  States. 

While  we  are  studying  this  problem  to  determine  what 
further  can  be  done  to  preserve  this  country  from  the  destruction 
threatened  we  are  in  a  moment  called  to  face  a  calamity  stupend- 
ous in  its  magnitude,  a  calamity  which  no  human  power  or  fore- 
sight could  have  prevented. 

It  might  well  have  been  expected  that  the  people  of  San 
Francisco  and  the  other  devastated  towns  wTould  be  hopelessly 
crushed  by  the  misery  and  losses  they  have  been  called  to  meet 
and  that  all  over  the  country  the  people  would  be  at  least  temp- 
orarily paralyzed.  But  when,  actually  before  the  fires  have  been 
extinguished,  we  find  these  afflicted  people  bravely  facing  the 
present  and  making  plans  for  the  future,  and  the  people  over  the 
whole  country,  poor  and  rich,  forgetting  their  differences  while 
combining  in  measures  of  relief,  we  thank  God  for  these  evidences 
of  good  will  and  brotherly  love  and  we  take  courage  as  to  our 
ability  to  meet  the  sociological  and  other  dangers  of  the  future. 

The  questions  before  the  country  today  which  are  causing  the 
most  concern  are  largely  industrial  and  technical  and  hence  the 
opportunities  for  misapprehension  on  the  part  of  the  public  are 
greatly,  dangerously  increased. 

I  have  thought  much  on  the  subject  and  not  unlikely  my 
opinions  may  be  colored  by  my  training — but  it  does  seem  to  me 
that  if  we  are  in  danger  through  the  lack  of  information  and  mis- 
information of  the  public,  sedulously  cultivated  by  the  yellow  jour- 
nals, the  engineers  of  the  country  are  peculiarly  qualified — or 
should  be — to  combat  this  ignorance,  and  therefore  they  can  not 
avoid  grave  responsibility  in  this  connection  both  as  to  the  present 
and  the  future. 

It  is  coming  to  be  more  and  more  the  practice  to  place  tech- 
nically trained  engineers  in  charge  of  our  industrial  establish- 
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merits.  These  men,  then,  should  be  prepared  to  recognize  that 
capital  and  labor  have  their  respective  rights  in  which  they  should 
be  protected  ,and  should  especially  be  ready  to  recognize  that  the 
contests  between  capital  and  labor — so-called — are  frequently  con- 
tests between  leaders  who  manipulate  capital  and  labor  for  their 
own  ends. 

Are  not  the  majority  of  capitalists  in  America  workers?  Are 
not  the  laborers  capitalists  as  soon  as  they  take  out  a  life  insur- 
ance policy  or  place  money  in  the  savings  bank?  But  by  the  defi- 
nition of  the  yellow  journals,  which  definition  seems  to  be  too 
often  accepted  by  the  leaders,  all  the  capitalists  and  all  the  labor- 
ers are  respectively  to  be  found  in  two  opposing  camps. 

We  have  recently  heard  from  the  new  president  of  the  Equit- 
able Assurance  Society  that  the  revelations  of  the  past  year  re- 
sulted in  27,385  policies,  each  for  $1,000  or  under,  being  allowed 
to  lapse.  Of  the  total  policies  lapsed  84  per  cent,  were  for  $3,000 
or  less.  Only  one  policy  for  $250,000  was  allowed  to  lapse.  These 
small  policies  were  no  doubt  held  almost  entirely  by  wage  earners. 

These  figures  serve  to  show  how  the  interests  of  capital  and 
labor  are  interwoven  and  that  what  injures  one  interest  must 
sooner  or  later  injure  the  other. 

In  many  cases  these  small  policies  represented  the  savings 
of  years.  In  not  a  few  cases  the  loss  is  irreparable  because  death 
has  intervened.  In  other  cases  the  policies  can  not  be  re-estab- 
lished because  the  former  policy  holders  are  now  unable  to  pass  a 
medical  examination.  And  the  losses  were  incurred  because  the 
press  accounts  of  the  wrong  doing  often  failed  to  show  that  the 
companies  themselves  would  surely  remain  solvent.  And  none 
knew  this  better  than  the  yellow  journals,  but  it  did  not  serve 
the  purpose  to  impress  this  saving  truth  upon  the  people. 

Is  it  not  true  that  the  engineers  and  industrial  managers 
have  been  generally  regarded  as  narrow  specialists,  set  apart  to 
do  their  particular  task  in  the  world,  and  have  they  themselves 
not  been  all  too  ready  to  accept  this  view  and  so  absolve  them- 
selves of  responsibility  in  connection  with  questions  of  .public 
policy  ? 

Have  we  not  been  inclined  in  this  country  to  lean  especially 
upon  the  lawyers  for  guidance  and  control  in  governmental 
matters?    Is  this  a  sane,  a  safe  course? 

Is  not  this  especially  an  industrial  nation  and  should  not, 
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then,  those  who  are  experienced  in  industrial  affairs  acknowledge 
their  responsibility  in  this  connection  and  act  upon  this  sense  of 
responsibility  ? 

I  would  not  have  a  word  I  say  be  taken  as  reflecting  on  the 
members  of  the  legal  profession,  but  I  do  most  firmly  believe  that 
it  would  be  better  for  the  country  if  the  experience  of  the  indus- 
trial and  business  managers  were  more  fully  represented  in  the 
national,  state  and  municipal  movements. 

In  the  investigations  of  our  industrial  conditions  which 
sometimes  are  preliminary  to  our  law  making,  the  engineering 
profession  should  always  be  competently  represented.  Especially 
should  the  profession  be  represented  on  commissions  which  are 
given  powers  of  control  over  industrial  undertakings.  In  such 
cases  not  only  should  competent  expert  testimony  be  obtained,  but 
the  board,  in  part,  at  least,  should  be  made  up  of  men  who  are 
qualified  by  training  and  experience  to  correctly  interpret  and 
gauge  the  testimony  presented. 

In  a  notable  case  this  winter,  where  in  a  northern  state  a 
commission  of  three  was  appointed  as  a  permanent  board  to  con- 
trol an  important  industry,  all  three  of  the  members  were  selected 
from  the  legal  profession ;  and  not  only  were  they  without  experi- 
ence in  the  industry  concerned,  but  apparently  they  had  not  had 
any  broad  business  experience.  The  business  is  one  of  much 
complexity  and  nearly  every  branch  of  engineering  is  more  or 
less  involved. 

The  undertaking,  then,  was  a  difficult  one  even  for  a  compe- 
tent board — competent  by  reason  of  past  training  along  specific 
lines. 

Under  the  circumstances,  should  not  at  least  one  engineer 
have  been  appointed  to  the  board?  And  if  this  engineer  was  not 
a  business  man,  should  not  a  man  experienced  in  the  commercial 
side  of  the  business  also  have  been  selected  ? 

Speaking  from  a  fairly  full  and  broad  experience  in  such 
matters,  I  unhesitatingly  express  the  opinion  that  if  such  a  board 
is  to  be  recruited  from  a  single  class  or  profession,  a  better  result 
can  be  obtained  from  a  board  composed  of  three  engineers  than 
from  one  composed  of  three  lawyers. 

I  will  go  farther  and  say  that  I  believe  selected  engineers  are 
at  least  as  competent  to  decide  points  of  law  as  selected  lawyers 
are  competent  to  decide  questions  of  engineering. 
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But  in  practice  there  is  no  necessity  for  making  such  a  test, 
as  both  professions  should  be  represented  in  bodies  which  are 
called  upon  to  decide  cases  involving  points  of  law  and  questions 
of  engineering  and  industrial  practice. 

To  make  the  special  knowledge  of  engineers  available  in 
connection  with  questions  of  public  concern,  engineering  educa- 
tion must  not  be  confined  too  strictly  to  the  technicalities  of  the 
profession. 

It  is  the  engineer's  vocation  to  "direct  the  great  sources  of 
power  in  nature  for  the  use  and  convenience  of  man." 

While  engineers  may  and  frequently  do  engage  in  original 
research,  ordinarily  they  can  well  afford  to  depend  upon  the  men 
of  pure  science  for  the  data  needed  for  solving  the  problems  of 
application.  And  this  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  incidentally  en- 
gineers may  not  infrequently  give  most  valuable  suggestions  to 
the  men  of  research. 

The  engineer  must  above  all  be  practical,  but  that  he  can  not 
be  unless  he  is  well  qualified  in  general  science  and  especially  in 
the  science  of  his  particular  branch  of  engineering.  On  the  one 
side  must  be  avoided  a  narrow  specializing  and  on  the  other  side  a 
superficiality  bred  of  an  attempt  to  cover  in  detail  the  whole  range 
of  engineering  knowledge. 

To  the  knowledge  gained  in  the  school  and  college  must  be 
added  the  knowledge  gained  in  the  school  of  experience. 

Especially  must  the  engineer  be  practical  in  his  ability  to 
analyze  a  theory  so  as  to  determine  whether  or  not  all  elements  of 
the  problem  have  been  included. 

We  often  hear  that  practice  disproves  theory.  This  is  only 
because  the  theory  is  incorrectly  or  incompletely  stated.  This  is 
no  impeachment  of  theory  in  the  abstract.  If  a  new  problem  in 
practice  is  to  be  solved  the  first  step  is  to  establish  a  correct,  com- 
plete and  workable  theory.  Then  it  follows  that  the  college  edu- 
cation of  the  engineer  should  be  a  harmonious  blend  of  theory  and 
practice.  The  engineer  to  be  efficient  must  not  only  be  able  to  make 
practical  applications  of  science,  but  he  must  be  competent  to 
recognize  and  conform  to  commercial  limitations  and  conditions. 

In  the  college  we  can  only  give  our  students  the  opportunity 
to  acquire  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  fundamentals  of  engin- 
eering science,  leaving  them  to  perfect  themselves  after  gradua- 
tion in  some  one  special  branch  of  the  profession.    An  engineer 
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to  be  qualified  to  take  an  authoritative  position  should  have  a 
sound  general  knowledge  of  engineering  science  but  he  must  also 
have  a  definite  and  exact  command  of  the  details  of  his  specialty. 
To  this  end  he  needs  more  than  a  knowledge  of  the  techni- 
calities of  his  specialty.  He  needs  to  be  a  man  of  business  as 
well  as  an  engineer  and  especially  so  if  his  practice  runs  in  the 
line  of  industrial  management. 

My  practice  for  many  years  as  an  engineer  has  led  me  to  the 
belief  that  too  many  of  the  graduates  of  our  engineering  colleges 
are  at  first  handicapped  by  their  failure  to  appreciate  that  they 
must  submit  to  the  limitations  of  commercial  conditions  and  by 
their  almost  complete  ignorance  of  business  methods.  Not 
until  I  became  the  president  of  a  college  of  engineering  was 
I  prepared  to  assert  that  the  engineer-student  could  during 
his  course,  be  convinced  of  the  seriousness  of  this  error. 
Even  this  would  be  an  important  advance  but  I  am  now 
prepared  to  say  that  in  addition  much  can  be  done  in  college  to 
increase  the  efficiency  of  the  young  engineer  in  this  direction.  If 
the  instructors  are  practically  competent  and  are  themselves  alive 
to  the  importance  of  this  feature  of  the  engineer's  education,  the 
student  can  be  given  during  the  four  years  a  considerable  appre- 
ciation of  the  many  ways  in  which  of  necessity  his  practice  must 
conform  to  commercial  limitations,  and  he  can  be  given  a  fair 
insight  into  commercial  management,  including  such  subjects  as 
the  principles  of  accounting,  depreciation,  elements  of  banking, 
elements  of  contract  law  and  office  routine.  At  least  should  the 
students  be  taught  before  graduation  that  depreciation  is  a  definite 
item  of  cost  of  operation.  They  should  also  be  given  opportuni- 
ties to  learn  that,  simple  as  the  proposition  sounds,  the  subject  is 
one  of  commanding  importance  and  great  complexity. 

Two  other  features  in  the  college  education  of  the  engineer 
which  can  not  in  any  case  be  sufficiently  covered  by  the  four  years 
course,  can  receive  some  additional  attention  in  connection  with 
this  instruction  in  the  business  side  of  engineering,  viz. :  Practice 
in  English  and  advice  as  to  the  ethics  of  the  profession. 
Especially  in  connection  with  the  work  on  correspondence  and 
contracts  the  opportunities  are  found  for  emphasizing  the  import- 
ance of  using  explicit  language. 

If  the  instructor  himself  recognizes  that  character  is  superior 
to  knowledge  and  wishes  to  impress  this  truth  upon  his  stu- 
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dents,  opportunities  will  be  found  for  this  most  important  work  in 
treating  the  subject  of  investigations  and  reports  thereon,  for 
here  it  can  be  shown  that  the  client  must  depend  upon  the  integ- 
rity of  the  engineer  even  more  than  upon  his  professional  attain- 
ments. If  the  instructor  in  charge  of  this  department  has  not  had 
a  wide  practical  experience  special  lecturers  who  have  had  such  ex- 
perience can  be  brought  in  to  assist. 

Especially  is  it  important  that  our  engineer-students  should 
be  instructed  along  the  practical  lines  I  have  named  and  should 
follow  up  these  studies  after  graduation  that  they  may  be  compe- 
tent in  their  profession  and  also  as  advisers  in  connection  with 
the  public  questions  involved  with  industrial  policy  and  manage- 
ment. 

The  engineers  of  the  country,  if  both  specially  and  broadly 
educated,  if  competent  technically  and  commercially  as  they  should 
be,  can  serve  as  a  strong  reforming  and  conserving  force  in  the 
troublous  years  to  come.  And  they  can  so  serve  as  no  other 
class  of  citizens  can  in  connection  with  certain  questions  which 
offer  peculiar  opportunities  for  wrong  doing  and  injustice. 
In  other  words,  men  so  educated  and  possessed  of  high  char- 
acter can  serve  their  country  as  real  reformers. 

Higher  education  in  engineering  and  in  the  applied  sciences 
generally  has  been  for  many  years  receiving  special  attention  in 
the  North.  The  Rensselaer  Polytechnic  Institute,  of  Troy,  was  or- 
ganized early  in  the  last  century  (1824),  I  believe  the  first  sepa- 
rate college  of  engineering  to  be  established  in  the  world.  This  in- 
stitution specializes  somewhat  in  favor  of  civil  engineering — so- 
called. 

The  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology  commenced  its 
real  work  in  1865.  The  father  of  this  great  undertaking  was  not 
a  Northern  man,  but  a  great  Virginian,  Dr.  Rogers;  he  was  as- 
sisted by  his  brothers.  They  began  their  agitation  in  favor  of 
technological  education  years  before  the  war  and  it  has  been  sug- 
gested that  the  gifts  made  to  establish  the  Lawrence  School  at 
Harvard  and  the  Sheffield  school  at  Yale  were  indirectly  attribu- 
table to  the  work  of  these  southern  scientists.  This  institution 
now  gives  courses  in  all  the  branches  of  engineering.  Five  years 
later  the  founders  of  Stevens  Institute  of  Technology  made  a  new 
departure  in  organizing  for  higher  education  in  Mechanical  En- 
gineering. 
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These  institutions  have  confined  themselves  to  technical  edu- 
cation, or  rather  to  the  instruction  of  those  seeking  a  technical 
education,  for  while  the  courses  have  all  been  technical  the 
curricula  have  included  general  or  culture  studies,  so-called.  I 
dislike  to  make  this  distinction,  but  I  do  not  know  how  else  to  ex- 
press myself.  I  contend  that  all  study  can  be  made  cultural  if 
properly  taught. 

The  great  universities  of  the  North  have  for  years  had  their 
schools  of  applied  science.  The  Lawrence  School  of  Harvard 
(1848),  the  Sheffield  School  of  Yale  (1847-1860),  and  the  School 
of  Mines  of  Columbia  (1863)  were  early  in  the  field  and  have 
done  a  noble  work.  Columbia's  School  of  Mines  has  developed 
into  a  department  covering  many  branches  of  engineering. 

Cornell  University  has  become  famous  particularly  through 
its  Engineering  Departments  and  more  particularly  through  the 
work  done  by  Sibley  College  (1885),  which  was  organized  by 
Dr.  Thurston,  Professor  of  Mechanical  Engineering  at  Stevens 
Institute  for  the  first  fifteen  years  of  its  life. 

Lehigh  University  likewise  has  built  up  its  reputation  chiefly 
through  its  Engineering  Department. 

A  number  of  the  great  state  universities  of  the  West  took 
up  higher  education  in  the  applied  sciences  many  years  ago  and 
some  of  these  now  occupy  first  rank. 

It  is  to  be  noted  that  the  applied  science  departments  of  the 
universities  were  not  at  first  very  practical  in  their  methods.  It 
remained  for  the  separate  schools  of  engineering  to  supply  this 
decided  deficiency.  Departments  of  applied  science  attached  to 
colleges  and  universities  and  separate  schools  of  engineering  are 
now  spread  over  the  whole  land.  That  the  United  States  in  large 
measure  owes  its  present  commanding  position  among  the  nations 
of  the  world  to  the  noble  work  done  by  these  institutions  can  not 
be  successfully  questioned. 

We  find  in  this  country  a  fairly  general  appreciation  of  the 
demonstrated  value  of  technical  education,  but,  unfortunately,  we 
do  not  find  that  the  rich  men  of  the  country,  who,  many  of  them, 
owe  their  wealth  directly  or  indirectly  to  technical  education,  ac- 
knowledge this  obligation  by  making  contributions  from  their 
accumulations  for  the  support  of  this  most  expensive  branch  of 
education.  There  are  a  few  notable  exceptions.  We  need  to  have 
these  conditions  reversed  so  that  those  who  do  not  so  acknowledge 
their  obligations  will  be  the  exceptions. 
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In  Great  Britain  many  of  the  leaders  of  opinion  now  appre- 
ciate what  technical  education  has  done  for  the  United  States  in 
competition  with  their  country  and  as  a  result  there  has  been  or- 
ganized a  great  movement  of  reform.  There  they  are  inclined 
to  hold  up  other  nations  as  examples,  especially  the  United  States 
and  Germany,  and  in  so  doing  they  seem  to  forget  that  practical 
Scotland  pointed  out  the  way  to  them  many  years  ago,  espec- 
ially through  the  admirable  work  of  the  University  of  Glasgow/ 
which  as  far  back  as  1855  appointed  the  great  Wm.  John  Mac- 
quorn  Rankine  as  Professor  of  Civil  Engineering.  Let  us  remem- 
ber with  becoming  humility  and  gratitude  that  to  this  man's  "Ap- 
plied Mechanics,"  "Steam  Engine,"  "Civil  Engineering"  and  other 
books  we  in  America  are  greatly  indebted  in  connection  with  our 
technical  educational  movement.  We  are  indebted  also  to  not  a 
few  others  of  the  text-book  writers  of  Great  Britain. 

Here  in  the  South  you  came  to  realize  years  ago  the  import- 
ance of  technical  education  and  you  sent  many  a  strong  student 
to  our  Northern  institutions,  as  I  can  personally  testify  for  I  have 
to  my  great  advantage  had  a  number  of  them  in  my  employ.  Now 
for  some  years  you  have  been  developing  technical  colleges  for 
yourselves  and  this  is  well,  for  you  need  these  men  for  your  own 
work  and  most  of  the  men  you  have  sent  to  the  North  to  be  edu- 
cated have  not  returned  to  assist  you  in  developing  your  own 
natural  resources. 

Great  progress  you  have  already  made  in  this  direction  but 
when  we  think  of  the  great  stores  of  coal,  iron  and  lumber  ready 
to  hand,  the  vast  quantities  of  cotton  to  be  manufactured  in  your 
own  mills,  and  the  many  other  industries  that  can  be  developed 
in  this  richly  endowed  country  when  the  hands  and  brains  have 
been  trained  for  efficient  work,  we  see  how  much  remains  to  be 
done  by  the  present  generation  for  those  to  follow. 

And  it  seems  to  me  that  your  responsibility  in  this  regard  is 
greater  than  that  of  the  inhabitants  of  some  other  parts  of  the 
South,  for  you  live  in  the  invigorating  air  of  the  highlands  and 
you  come  in  considerable  part  from  the  hardy,  independent,  perse- 
vering and  tenacious  Scotch-Irish  stock. 

Your  responsibility  also  is  greater  by  reason  of  your  having 
been  longer  engaged  in  teaching  than  any  other  of  our  state  insti- 
tutions of  learning.  And  this  fact  adds  also  to  the  responsibility 
of  your  state  government.    I  therefore  congratulate  the  state 
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authorities  that  the  commonwealth's  obligations  have  now  been 
acknowledged  in  material  form. 

I  trust  that  I  shall  not  be  looked  upon  as  a  meddler  if  I  ex- 
press the  hope  that  this  addition  to  your  plant  can  be  accepted 
as  an  indication  that  the  state  intends  in  future  to  concern  itself 
more  directly  in  the  great  work  you  are  doing  for  the  young  men 
and  young  women  of  Tennessee  and  through  them  for  the  state 
at  large.  Well  can  the  people  as  a  whole  contribute  to  the  sup- 
port of  your  efforts  which  go  to  strengthen  the  state  morally 
as  well  as  materially. 

Mr.  President,  in  the  work  you  have  here  undertaken  to  main- 
tain and  carry  forward  I  well  know  you  will  have  much  to  meet 
that  will  be  discouraging.  Let  me  hope  that  you  will  be  supported 
in  all  your  plans  by  loyal  and  devoted  alumni  and  alumnae.  Col- 
lege graduates  individually  and  as  a  body  too  often  fail  to  appre- 
ciate how  much  they  can  do,  if  only  through  words  of  encourage- 
ment, in  holding  up  the  hands  of  the  President  and  the  others 
responsible  for  the  alma  mater's  prosperity. 

I  congratulate  the  young  men  and  young  women  of  the  Uni- 
versity on  the  opportunities  offered  to  them  in  this  institution.  I 
trust  that  the  graduates  in  applied  science  may  fully  appreciate 
not  only  their  professional  responsibilities  but  their  responsibili- 
ties to  their  alma  mater  and  their  responsibilities  to  the  city,  state 
and  nation,  a  responsibility  which  I  have  feebly  endeavored  to 
show  is  increased  because  of  the  practical  and  specific  nature  of 
their  education. 

I  congratulate  you,  Mr.  President,  together  with  the  trustees, 
officers  and  instructors  on  the  good  work  already  done,  and  I 
pray  that  under  God's  care  and  guidance  you  may  increase  year 
by  year  in  wisdom  and  in  power. 


Commencement 


1906 

The  ninety-ninth  annual  closing  exercises  of  the  University 
had  their  formal  beginning  Sunday,  June  3.  At  8  o'clock  Sun- 
day evening,  in  Jefferson  Hall,  the  baccalaureate  sermon  was  de- 
livered by  Rev.  Granville  Allison,  of  Grace  Episcopal  Church,, 
Memphis.    The  order  of  service  was : 

Invocation  Rev.  Dunbar  H.  Ogden 

Glee  Club    Kipling's  "Recessional" 

Hymn  "All  Hail  the  Power  of  Jesus'  Name" 

Prayer  Rev.  J.  W.  Perry,  D.  D. 

Choir — "Ave  Maria"   (Owen) 

Scripture  Lesson   Rev.  S.  R.  McAlpine 

Choir — "Gloria  in  Excelsis"   (Tours) 

Hymn   "Nearer  My  God  to  Thee" 

Baccalaureate   Rev.  Granville  Allison- 

Of  Grace  Episcopal  Church,  Memphis 

Choir — "Send  Out  Thy  Light"    (Gounod) 

Doxology 

Benediction  Rev.  J.  H.  Frazee,  D.  D. 

At  8  o'clock  Monday  evening,  in  the  Woman's  Building,  the 
Alumni  address,  "Just  Fifty  Years  Ago,"  was  delivered  by  CoL 
W.  A.  Henderson,  of  Knoxville,  who  was  graduated  from  the 
University  in  1856,  in  a  class  of  four. 

At  the  Alumni  meeting  Hon.  J.  W.  Caldwell,  President  of 
the  Association,  presided.  After  the  invocation  by  Rev.  J.  H. 
Frazee,  D.  D.,  pastor  of  the  Pilgrim  Congregational  Church,  and 
several  college  songs  by  the  University  Glee  Club,  Col.  Henderson 
was  introduced  by  Mr.  Caldwell,  who  referred  to  his  long  and 
able  professional  services  and  his  loyalty  to  his  alma  mater  since 
he  was  graduated  half  a  century  ago.  The  address  was  largely 
reminiscent,  and  was  thoroughly  appreciated  by  the  cultured  audi- 
ence, as  was  evinced  by  the  generous  applause.    The  speaker  con- 
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gratulated  the  University  on  its  high  standing,  and  made  a  strong- 
appeal  to  the  alumni  to  he  unceasing  in  their  efforts  to  extend  the 
growth  and  usefulness  of  the  institution.  This  address  is  printed 
elsewhere  in  this  number  of  the  Record. 

After  the  address  came  the  Alumni  Banquet  at  the  Hotel 
Imperial.    The  following  was  the  program : 


W.  B.  Lockett  Toastmaster 

Toast  List 

Brevity  D.  M.  Rose,  '76 

Co-Eds  Miss  Anna  M.  Gilchrist 

Celibates  .   Chas.  A.  Keff er 

Expectation    B.  W.  Howe,  '06 

Politicians  S.  E.  Hill,  law,  '06 

Erudition  President  Brown  Ayres 

Lawyers  H.  M.  Tate,  Esq.,  '03 


A  toast  to  Col.  Henderson  was  responded  to  by  J.  W.  Cald- 
well and  John  H.  Cantrell.  A  toast  was  also  proposed  to  W.  B. 
Lockett,  who  was  soon  to  leave  the  city  to  engage  in  business 
elsewhere.  The  guests  all  stood  while  the  toast  was  drunk,  and 
Mr.  Lockett  made  a  felicitous  response. 

The  following  officers  were  elected  for  this  year: 

President  J.  W.  Caldwell,  of  Knoxville 

Vice-President  for  East  Tennessee.  .  .E.  T.  San  ford,  of  Knoxville 
Vice-President  for  Middle  Tennessee .  .  Harris  Brown,  of  Gallatin 
Vice-President  for  West  Tennessee.  . .  .T.  B.  Collier,  of  Memphis 

Treasurer  J.  Pike  Powers,  Jr. 

Secretary   J.  D.  Hoskins 

COMMENCEMENT  DAY 

The  final  exercises  were  held  on  Tuesday  at  10 :30  o'clock,  in 
Jefferson  Hall.    After  the  cap  and  gown  procession  from  Science 
Hall  to  Jefferson  Hall  the  following  program  was  observed : 
Music— "Festival  March"  Bohm 

President's  Annual  Statement 
Addresses  by  Representatives  of  the  Graduating  Classes 
Academic  Department — Beverly  Winslow  Howe,  of  Carrollton, 
Kentucky.    Today,  a  Day  for  Young  Men. 
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Samuel  Randall  Crowell,  of  Unionville,  Tennessee.  The  Place 
of  the  Classics  in  Modern  Education.  Valedictory. 

Music — Delicia  (Caprice)   Frantzman 

Law  Department — John  William  Barnett,  Jr.,  of  Knoxville,  Ten- 
nessee.  The  Reform  of  Our  Criminal  Law. 

Jonathan  Waverly  Bachman,  Jr.,  of  Sweetwater,  Tennessee.  The 
Legacy  of  Rome  to  the  World.  Valedictory. 

Music — Traviata      Verdi 

PRESENTATION  OF  GRADUATES 

In  Academic  Department,  by  the  Dean 
In  Law  Department,  by  the  Dean 

CONFERRING  OF  DEGREES  AND  DELIVERY  OF  DIPLOMAS  BY  THE 

PRESIDENT 

Degree  of  Master  of  Arts  awarded  to  William  Piper  Angel,  (B. 

A.  University  of  Tennessee,  1903,)  of  Knoxville,  Tennessee. 
Music — Rosebuds  (Valse)   Eugene 

ANNOUNCEMENT  OF  HONORS  AND  SCHOLARSHIPS 

In  Academic  Department — Faculty  Scholarships  awarded  for 
highest  standing  in  the  Freshman  Class  to  Ernest  Preston 
Lane,  of  Russellville,  Tenn. ;  in  the  Sophomore  Class  to 
Louise  GifT ord  Turner,  of  Knoxville,  Tenn. ;  in  the  Junior 
Class  to  Josephine  Reddish,  Knoxville,  Tenn. 

Allen  Prize  Medal  in  Mathematics  to  Richard  Fuller  Cooley, 
of  Knoxville,  Tenn. 

The  Bennett  Prize,  awarded  for  best  essay  on  Principles  of 
Free  Government  to  Nelle  Hackney,  of  Knoxville,  Tenn. 
In  Law  Department — Faculty  Prize  Scholarships,  awarded  for 
highest  standing  in  the  Junior  class  to  James  Seddon  Allen, 
of  Memphis,  Tenn. ;  second  Faculty  Prize  to  George  Booth 
Malone,  Jr.,  of  Memphis,  Tenn. 

Edward  Thompson  Company  Prize  to  Charles  Shelby  Coffey, 
of  Chattanooga,  Tenn. 

American  Law  Book  Company  Prize  to  Roy  Alpheus  Johnston, 
of  Knoxville,  Tenn. 

Hu  L.  McClung  Prize  to  Roy  Alpheus  Johnston,  of  Knox- 
ville, Tenn. 

Benediction 

Music — "Maid  Marian"  De  Koven 
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GRADUATES 

Academic  Department 

WITH  DEGREE  OF  MASTER  OF  ARTS 

William  Piper  Angel,  (B.  A.  University  of  Tennessee,  1903,)  of  Knoxville, 
Tennessee. 

Thesis :    The  Derivation  of  Hyperbolic  Trigonometry  from  a  Set  of 
Postulates. 

WITH  BACHELOR'S  DEGREE 

,Samuel  Warren  Ayres,  of  Knoxville,  Tennessee,  Bachelor  of  Arts. 

Thesis:    The  Cock:    A  Translation  from  the  Greek  of  Lucian. 
William  Jefferson  Barton,  Jr.,  of  Paris,  Texas,  Bachelor  of  Science. 

Thesis :   The  Separation  of  Church  and  State  in  France. 
Joseph  Reese  Brabson,  of  Greeneville,  Tennessee,  Bachelor  of  Arts. 

Thesis :    Effect  of  Favors  Towards  American  Railways  in  Limiting  or 
Modifying  Competition. 
Joseph  Anderson  Caldwell,  of  Bristol,  Tennessee,  Bachelor  of  Science. 

Thesis :    The  History  of  the  Banks  of  Tennessee. 
Arthur  Bogle  Cox,  of  Fountain  City,  Tennessee,  Bachelor  of  Science  in 
Electrical  Engineering  and  Bachelor  of   Science  in  Mechanical 
Engineering. 

Theses:    Test  of  a  Twenty-five  Killowatt  Direct  Current  Generator. 
Steam  Consumption  of  Some  Types  of  Cotton  Machinery. 
Samuel  Randall  Crowell,  of  Unionville,  Tennessee,  Bachelor  of  Arts. 

Thesis :    Numbers  and  Number-Signification  in  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey. 
Frank  Moses  Dryzer,  of  Knoxville,  Tennessee,  Bachelor  of  Arts. 

Thesis :    Nero,  with  Translation  of  Suetonius,  Life  of  the  Emperor. 
Charles  Edward  Ferris,  of  Knoxville,  Tennessee,  Bachelor  of  Science  in 
Mechanical  Engineering. 
Thesis :    An  Elementary  Treatise  on  Descriptive  Geometry. 
Earl  Nesby  Floyd,  of  Hastings,  Oklahoma  Territory,  Bachelor  of  Science 
in  Civil  Engineering. 
Thesis :   The  Design  of  a  Reinforced  Concrete  Chimney. 
Harris  Paul  Gant,  of  Columbia,  Tennessee,  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Elec- 
trical Engineering. 
Thesis:    Complete  Test  of  a  Twenty-five  Killowatt  Direct  Current 
Generator. 

William  Neilson  Garrett,  of  Hot  Springs,  North  Carolina,  Bachelor  of 
Science  in  Agriculture. 

Thesis :    Germination  Experiments  with  Rust  Spores. 
Harriet  Cone  Greve,  of  Chattanooga,  Tennessee,  Bachelor  of  Arts. 

Thesis :    Some  Nutrition  Methods. 
Victor  Newton  Hacker,  of  Greeneville,  Tennessee,  Bachelor  of  Arts. 

Thesis :    The  Open  Door  Policy  in  China. 
Ramon  Burton  Harrison,  of  Rutledge,  Tennessee,  Bachelor  of  Arts. 

Thesis  :    The  Arthurian  Legends. 
Beverly  Winslow  Howe,  of  Carrollton,  Kentucky,  Bachelor  of  Arts. 

Thesis :    Indirect  Representation  in  a  Free  Government. 
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Dallas  Luke  Jacobs,  of  Beech  Grove,  Tennessee,  Bachelor  of  Science  in 
Mechanical  Engineering. 
Thesis :    Economy  Test  of  Brookside  Cotton  Mill. 
Johnnie  Ellen  Kennedy,  of  Knoxville,  Tennessee,  Bachelor  of  Arts. 

Thesis  :    The  Coup  d'Etat  of  Louis  Napoleon  . 
Charles  Lee  Lewis,  of  Spencer,  Tennessee,'  Bachelor  of  Arts. 

Thesis :   The  Genuineness  of  the  Dialogues  of  Tacitus,  with  Translation 
of  them. 

Edgar  Sevier  Lotspeich,  of  Knoxville,  Tennessee,  Bachelor  of  Arts. 

Thesis :    Disraeli's  Imperial  Policy. 
Lucie  Butler  Lucas,  of  Spartanburg,  South  Carolina,  Bachelor  of  Science. 
Thesis :    Discourses  on  Our  French  Schools  by  Ernest  Lavisse  of  the 
French  Academy  :    A  Translation. 
Argus  Gaines  Matney,  of  Knoxville,  Tennessee,  Bachelor  of  Arts. 

Thesis :    Claudius,  with  Translation  of  Suetonius'  Life  of  the  Emperor- 
Hiram  Tousley  Matson,  of  Johnson  City,  Tennessee,  Bachelor  of  Science 
in  Civil  Engineering. 
Thesis :    Design  of  a  Reinforced  Concrete  Arch. 
Frank  Morell,  of  St.  Clair,  Tennessee,  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Pharmacy. 

Thesis :   An  Assay  of  Aconite  and  Its  Preparations. 
Walter  Louis  Newton,  of  Chattanooga,  Tennessee,  Bachelor  of  Science  in 
Electrical  Engineering  and  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Mechanical 
Engineering. 
Theses :    Test  of  a  Series  Transformer. 

The  Balancing  of  Simple  High  Speed  Engines. 
Essie  May  Polk,  of  Memphis,  Tennessee,  Bachelor  of  Arts. 

Thesis :    Social  Manners  and  Customs  in  the  Age  of  Louis  XIV. 
Amy  Frances  Preston,  of  Knoxville,  Tennessee,  Bachelor  of  Arts. 

Thesis :    Polar  Co-ordinates  in  Analytic  Geometry. 
F.  M.  Mulford  Richardson,  of  Knoxville,  Tennessee,  Bachelor  of  Science  in 
Mechanical  Engineering. 
Thesis :   Test  of  Plant  No.  2  Brookside  Mill. 
Aileen  Louise  Shea,  of  Memphis,  Tennessee,  Bachelor  of  Arts. 

Thesis :    Seneca's  Ethics,  with  Translation  of  De  Vita  Beata. 
Anna  May  Stokely,  of  French  Broad,  Tennessee,  Bachelor  of  Arts. 

Thesis :    The  Real  Cyrano  de  Bergerac. 
Irvin  Armstead  Vincent,  of  Fall  Branch,  Tennessee,  Bachelor  of  Arts. 

Thesis :   The  Trial  of  Aaron  Burr. 
George  Templeton  Walton,  of  Rugby,  Tennessee,  Bachelor  of  Science  in. 
Civil  Engineering. 
Thesis :    The  Design  of  a  Reinforced  Concrete  Arch. 
William  Parsons  Washburn,  of  Knoxville,  Tennessee,  Bachelor  of  Arts. 

Thesis :    Tennessee's  Part  in  the  War  of  1812. 
Mary  Nelson  Williams,  of  Knoxville,  Tennessee,  Bachelor  of  Science. 

Thesis:    The  State  of  Franklin. 
Roscoe  Word,  of  Jackson,  Tennessee,  Bachelor  of  Science. 

Thesis :    Sanitary  Analysis  of  Mineral  Waters  of  East  Tennessee. 
Glenn  Alvin  Worthington,  of  Spencer,  Tennessee,  Bachelor  of  Science  in 
Electrical  Engineering  and  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Mechanical 
Engineering. 
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Theses:    Test  of  a  Series  Transformer. 

The  Balancing  of  Simple  High  Speed  Engines. 

WITH  DEGREE  OF  PHARMACEUTICAL  CHEMIST 

Joseph  Washington  Felts,  of  Orlinda,  Tennessee,  Pharmaceutical  Chemist. 

Thesis :   The  Assay  of  Physostigma  and  Its  Preparations. 
Roscoe  Word,  of  Jackson,  Tennessee,  Pharmaceutical  Chemist. 
Thesis:    A  Study  of  the  Methods  of  Sanitary  Water  Analysis. 

Law  Department 

WITH  DEGREE  OF  BACHELOR  OF  LAWS 

Philip  Treadwell  Ayres,  of  Russellville,  Kentucky. 

Thesis :   Unilateral  Mistake  in  the  'Law  of  Contracts. 
Jonathan  Waverly  Bachman,  Jr.,  of  Sweetwater,  Tennessee. 

Thesis :   Unilateral  Mistake  in  the  Law  of  Contracts. 
Charles  Nelson  Baker,  of  Rockwood,  Tennessee. 

Thesis :    The  Origin  of  Champerty  and  Its  History  to  the  American 
Revolution. 

John  William  Barnett,  Jr.,  of  Knoxville,  Tennessee. 

Thesis :    Unilateral  Mistake  in  the  Law  of  Contracts. 
Henry  Nathan  Camp,  Jr.,  of  Knoxville,  Tennessee. 

Thesis :   Unilateral  Mistake  in  the  Law  of  Contracts. 
Charles  Shelby  Coffey,  of  Chattanooga,  Tennessee. 

Thesis :   Unilateral  Mistake  in  the  Law  of  Contracts. 
George  Day  Dodson,  of  Humboldt,  Tennessee. 

Thesis:    The  Railroad  as  a  Quasi-Public  Corporation. 
Harry  Samuel  Hall,  of  Knoxville,  Tennessee. 

Thesis :   Unilateral  Mistake  in  the  Law  of  Contracts. 
William  Richardson  Henderson,  of  Knoxville,  Tennessee. 

Thesis :   Unilateral  Mistake  in  the  Law  of  Contracts. 
Samuel  Elisha  Hill,  of  Knoxville,  Tennessee. 

Thesis :   Unilateral  Mistake  in  the  Law  of  Contracts. 
Allen  Alexander  Holsclaw,  of  Mountain  City,  Tennessee. 

Thesis :   Unilateral  Mistake  in  the  Law  of  Contracts. 
Roy  Alpheus  Johnston,  of  Knoxville,  Tennessee. 

Thesis :    Unilateral  Mistake  in  the  Law  of  Contracts. 
Robert  Julian  McClure,  of  Jonesboro,  Tennessee. 

Thesis :    Unilateral  Mistake  in  the  Law  of  Contracts. 
Thomas  Guilford  McConnell,  of  Knoxville,  Tennessee. 

Thesis :   Unilateral  Mistake  in  the  Law  of  Contracts. 
William  Everett  Moses,  Jr.,  of  Knoxville,  Tennessee. 

Thesis :   Unilateral  Mistake  in  the  Law  of  Contracts. 
John  Hamil  Poston,  Jr.,  of  Memphis,  Tennessee. 

Thesis :    Unilateral  Mistake  in  the  Law  of  Contracts. 
Arthur  Raub  Swisher,  of  Iowa  City,  Iowa. 

Thesis :  State  Regulation  of  Private  Corporations. 
Stanley  Hamilton  Trezevant,  of  Memphis,  Tennessee. 

Thesis :    Unilateral  Mistake  in  the  Law  of  Contracts. 
William  Parsons  Washburn,  of  Knoxville,  Tennessee. 

Thesis :   Unilateral  Mistake  in  the  Law  of  Contracts. 
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President's  Annual  Statement,  June,  5,  1906 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen: 

The  academic  year  of  the  University  of  Tennessee  just  now 
closing  has  been  in  many  respects  a  record-breaking  one.  The 
total  enrollment  of  students  has  been  larger  than  in  any  previous 
year,  and  the  general  quality  of  the  students  as  shown  by  their 
preparation  for  the  work  is  better  than  has  heretofore  been  the 
case.  The  present  graduating  class  is  the  largest  the  University 
has  ever  sent  out  and  there  are  many  evidences  on  all  sides  that 
the  institution  has  entered  upon  an  era  of  permanent  and  genuine 
prosperity.  There  has  been  continued  and  accelerated  increase 
in  the  equipment  of  apparatus  and  in  the  enlargement  and  im- 
provement of  the  courses  of  study,  and  there  have  been  a  num- 
ber of  new  instructors  added  to  the  faculty  and  new  departments 
of  work  established.  All  of  this  is  cause  for  sincere  congratula- 
tion to  the  friends  of  the  institution.  But  we  regard  it  as  only 
an  evidence  and  an  indication  of  the  fact  that  we  are  on  the  up- 
ward move  and  in  no  sense  constituting  a  reason  for  the  relinquish- 
ment of  any  effort  that  has  been  or  may  possibly  be  made  to  ad- 
vance the  special  interests  of  the  University  or  the  general  educa- 
tional interests  of  the  state,  to  the  advancement  of  which  general 
interests  the  University  stands  committed.  One  phase  of  the 
University's  influence  is  the  remarkable  educational  campaign 
that  has  been  carried  out  during  the  past  summer  and  fall  by  the 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  and  by  the  Professor  of 
Education  in  the  University,  and  the  subsequent  campaign  carried 
out  by  the  same  men,  with  the  aid  of  many  friends  of  education, 
for  the  establishment  of  rural  high  schools  in  the  different  coun- 
ties of  the  state.  The  success  that  has  attended  these  campaigns 
has  been  remarkable.  Aside  from  the  increased  interest  in  edu- 
cation in  general,  the  campaign  has  had  definite  result  in  the 
establishment  in  sixteen  different  counties  of  rural  high  schools, 
most  of  which  will  be  ready  for  work  at  the  opening  of  the  next 
school  year.  These  results  caused  the  statement  to  be  made  by 
competent  persons  at  the  recent  Conference  for  Education  in  the 
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South,  held  at  Lexington,  Kentucky,  that  the  educational  advance 
in  Tennessee  during  the  past  year  has  been  greater  than  in  any 
other  southern  state.  The  same  energetic  workers  for  popular 
education  have  planned  a  similar  campaign  in  Middle  and  West 
Tennessee  for  the  coming  summer,  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  as  a 
result  of  the  general  educational  awakening  throughout  the  state, 
the  next  legislature  will  realize  that  the  people  of  Tennessee  are 
not  willing  to  lag  behind  in  the  intellectual  and  educational  ad- 
vance of  the  country  and  will  make  it  the  feature  of  the  session 
that  it  will  put  itself  on  record  more  strongly  than  any  previous 
legislature  has  done  in  favor  of  popular  education  carried  out  by 
the  state  through  all  grades  from  the  kindergarten  to  the  Uni- 
versity. 

The  agricultural  faculty  of  the  University  have  been  more 
than  usually  active  during  the  year  just  closing.  In  August  last 
a  number  of  the  faculty,  in  co-operation  with  the  Commissioner 
of  Agriculture,  attended  a  series  of  institutes  in  the  various  prin- 
cipal towns  of  West  Tennessee,  lecturing  daily  to  large  and  en- 
thusiastic audiences  of  farmers. 

They  also  attended  and  delivered  addresses  at  the  great 
farmers'  institute  held  by  the  Commissioner  of  Agriculture  at 
Jackson  in  October,  which  institute  was  attended  by  more  than 
a  thousand  farmers,  and  they  attended  a  similar  institute  held  by 
the  Commissioner  of  Agriculture  at  the  Capitol  at  Nashville  in 
December  where  they  addressed  an  equally  large  number.  The 
East  Tennessee  Farmers'  Convention  and  Institute  recently  held 
here  at  the  University  is  too  fresh  in  the  minds  of  my  hearers  to 
require  any  special  attention  from  me  except  to  state  that  it  was 
universally  regarded  as  the  most  successful  institute  of  this  kind 
that  has  ever  been  held  in  this  section  of  the  state.  The  friends 
of  the  University  and  of  the  higher  education  of  the  farmers  of 
the  state  have  every  reason  to  be  gratified  at  the  action  of  the 
convention  in  deciding  that  the  funds  they  have  on  hand  shall  be 
devoted  as  a  loan  fund  to  encourage  young  men  to  attend  the 
agricultural  courses,  and  especially  the  short  courses,  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Tennessee. 

The  agricultural  courses  and  work  have  been  greatly  im- 
proved during  the  past  session,  and  improvements  and  additions 
have  been  made  to  the  equipment  both  on  the  purely  scientific  side 
and  at  the  experiment  station  farms.    The  subjects  of  poultry 
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culture  and  bee  culture  have  been  added  to  the  subjects  hereto- 
fore dealt  with  in  the  experimental  work,  and  the  experimental 
work  as  a  whole  has  been  systematized  and  largely  extended  and 
improved.  The  Agricultural  Department  at  Washington  has 
co-operated  with  us  in  a  part  of  this  work  in  the  most  cordial 
manner,  and  there  is  prospect  that  this  cordial  co-operation  will 
be  continued  and  extended  in  the  future.  The  agricultural  station 
will  be  greatly  helped  by  the  increased  appropriation  made  to  it, 
in  common  with  other  agricultural  experiment  stations  in  the  vari- 
ous states,  by  the  passage  through  Congress  of  the  Adams  bill, 
which  will  give  to  the  station  an  additional  annual  appropriation, 
beginning  with  five  thousand  dollars  for  the  next  fiscal  year  and 
increasing  by  amounts  of  two  thousand  dollars  per  annum  until 
the  total  additional  appropriation  will  reach  the  amount  of  fifteen 
thousand  dollars  in  the  course  of  five  years,  after  which  time 
the  appropriation  to  the  experiment  station  from  the  national 
treasury  will  be  thirty  thousand  dollars  per  annum,  instead  of 
fifteen  thousand  dollars  per  annum,  as  is  now  the  case.  This  in- 
creased appropriation  will  allow  us  to  inaugurate  and  carry  for- 
ward in  all  sections  of  the  state  important  investigations  bearing 
on  the  agricultural  interests  and  will  greatly  relieve  the  financial 
stress  under  which  the  experimental  work  of  the  station  has  here- 
tofore been  conducted. 

During  the  past  year  the  dental  department  of  the  Uni- 
versity located  at  Nashville  has  been  entirely  reorganized,  a  new 
faculty  having  been  elected,  new  equipment  having  been  pur- 
chased and  plans  laid  for  the  development  of  a  dental  school  of  the 
highest  type  known  to  modern  dental  science.  The  outlook  for 
the  reorganized  dental  department  is  very  bright,  and  I  believe  that 
it  will  rapidly  take  its  place  among  the  best  dental  schools  of  the 
country. 

Of  course,  the  most  epoch-making  event  that  has  happened 
in  the  history  of  the  University  during  the  past  year  has  been  the 
obtaining  of  the  appropriation  of  twenty-five  thousand  dollars 
made  to  the  University  by  the  legislature  of  1905,  and  the  appli- 
cation of  all  of  the  amount  that  under  the  law  could  be  made 
available  for  that  purpose  to  the  erection  of  a  new  addition  to 
the  engineering  building  known  as  Estabrook  Hall.  In  connec- 
tion with  the  laying  of  the  cornerstone  of  this  building  on  Uni- 
versity Day,  April  23,  appropriate  exercises  were  held  and  were 
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participated  in  by  a  large  and  enthusiastic  audience.  The  comple- 
tion of  the  building,  which  will  take  place  in  time  for  its  occu- 
pancy at  the  opening  of  the  next  session  of  the  University,  will 
mark  an  epoch  in  the  history  of  the  University  second  to  none  that 
has  ever  occurred.  The  fact  that  the  building  is  being  erected 
with  the  first  money  voted  by  the  State  of  Tennessee  for  such  pur- 
pose is  a  source  of  more  than  usual  pleasure  and  encouragement 
to  the  friends  of  the  University  and  of  technical  education  in  this 
state.  When  completed  and  properly  equipped,  it  will  give  us 
one  of  the  very  best  technical  buildings  connected  with  any  Uni- 
versity in  the  southern  states,  and  will  give  sufficient  space  to 
accommodate  the  rapidly  increasing  number  of  students  in  the 
various  forms  of  engineering. 

The  law  department  has  had  a  most  prosperous  year  both 
as  measured  by  the  number  of  students  in  attendance  and  by  the 
quality  of  work  done  by  them,  and  I  believe  that  the  prospects  are 
good  for  its  continued  development  and  prosperity.  Lack  of 
means  alone  prevents  the  very  rapid  development  of  this  import- 
ant department. 

The  medical  department  at  Nashville  has  increased  in  num- 
ber of  students  and  has  improved  very  greatly  in  the  facilities 
offered  for  medical  instruction.  The  fire  which  destroyed  a  por- 
tion of  the  building  in  April,  1905,  proved  a  blessing  in  disguise, 
for  it  gave  an  opportunity  to  reconstruct  a  portion  of  the  building 
on  most  approved  and  thoroughly  modern  lines.  We  have  every 
reason  to  be  gratified  with  the  progress  that  this  department  is 
making. 

The  restrospect  and  the  prospect,  therefore,  for  all  sides  of 
the  University's  work  are  most  satisfactory,  and  there  is  no 
reason  for  anything  than  the  greatest  optimism  in  regard  to  the 
ultimate  working  out  of  all  its  plans  and  hopes  and  ideals.  But 
as  I  have  said  before  the  success  that  has  attended  our  efforts  in 
the  past  must  be  only  an  encouragement  and  a  stimulus  to  con- 
tinued and  increased  exertion  in  the  future,  that  the  time  may  be 
rapidly  reached  when  all  the  people  of  all  sections  of  the  state 
will  point  with  pride  to  the  old  college  on  the  Hill  here  as  truly 
in  every  sense  the  University  of  Tennessee. 
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Address  of  President  Ayres  to  Graduating  Classes 

Young  Ladies  and  Gentlemen  of  the  Graduating  Classes: 

The  annual  recurrence  of  the  commencement  exercises  of  our 
University  seems  to  those  of  us  who  are  engaged  in  the  work  of 
education  as  a  life  business  to  be  but  an  episode  in  the  transaction 
of  that  business  that  comes  as  a  matter  of  course.  But  to  each 
of  you,  this  commencement  is  unlike  any  other  commencement 
that  ever  has  occurred  before  or  is  ever  likely  to  occur  again.  It 
marks  for  you  the  completion  of  a  long  term  of  apprenticeship 
to  the  guild  of  letters,  and  your  satisfaction  in  having  attained 
the  goal  of  your  ambition  by  the  receiving  of  the  imprimatur  of 
the  University  is  altogether  a  worthy  satisfaction  and  one  in 
which  I  and  all  of  us  congratulate  you  and  sympathize  with  you. 

It  is  with  no  mere  desire  to  flatter  and  please  that  I  say  that 
I  have  a  profound  respect  for  the  young  man  or  young  woman 
that  having  laid  out  for  himself  or  herself  a  course  of  discipline 
and  training  that  means  much  sacrifice  and  toil,  stands  unflinch- 
ingly to  the  task  assigned,  and  putting  aside  the  many  and  strong 
temptations  to  give  it  up,  brings  it  to  a  successful  completion. 
There  is  character  both  required  and  made  in  this  process,  and 
those  that  have  acquired  this  character  belong  to  the  true  elite  of 
this  world.  I  congratulate  you  that  it  has  been  your  good  for- 
tune to  be  one  of  these. 

But  noblesse  oblige.  Your  college  training  and  the  splendid 
pioneer  stock  from  which  you  are  descended,  place  upon  you  an 
obligation  as  well  as  afford  you  an  opportunity.  We  are  in  a. 
period  of  transition  and  trial,  and  the  future  is  in  the  hands  of 
men  like  yourselves  trained  to  think  clearly  and  to  act  fearlessly 
for  the  right.    An  eloquent  alumnus  of  this  University  has  said : 

"Our  present  civilization  must  of  necessity  incur  the  danger 
that  inevitably  shadows  all  advancing  civilizations,  that  with  the 
growth  of  luxurious  arts,  tending  to  develop  the  graces  and  re- 
finements of  character,  there  is  a  constant  and  imperceptible  tend- 
ency to  lose  the  stronger,  rougher  virtues  developed  in  pioneer 
times ;  and  in  these  days  of  our  republic  when  there  are  upon 
every  hand  omens  which  can  but  make  the  thoughtful  citizen 
tremble ;  when  in  the  not  distant  future  the  'irrepressible  conflicts' 
which  we  daily  seek  to  postpone  can  be  postponed  no  longer, 
and  the  'times  that  try  men's  souls'  shall  come  again,  it  will  be 
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well  for  our  land  and  will  make  certain  a  happy  termination  of 
our  dangers  if  in  those  days  the  citizens  who  will  have  to  solve 
those  fearful  problems  and  meet  those  dangers  face  to  face,  shall 
be  quickened  by  those  same  pioneer  virtues  of  fearless  determina- 
tion, rugged  honesty,  and  unquenchable  love  of  liberty  which 
inspired  the  early  settlers  of  this  country  so  valorously  to  'fight 
the  good  fight.'  " 

Do  our  southern  boys  of  today  fully  understand  the  char- 
acter of  the  manhood  from  which  they  are  descended?  And  do 
they  adequately  understand  that  the  future  of  this  Southland  for 
which  their  fathers  lived  and  fought,  and  died,  is  largely  depend- 
ent upon  them?  Great  as  are  the  natural  resources  of  our  section, 
I  think  that  the  greatest  resource  that  we  have  is  in  the  pure 
blood  of  our  men  and  women — blood  that  should  incite  them  to 
noble  effort  and  such  pure  lives  as  will  stamp  them  worthy  of 
the  sires  from  whom  they  are  descended.  We  hear  much  of  the 
great  natural  resources  of  our  section,  and  surely  no  country  on 
the  habitable  globe  has  been  so  blessed  of  God  as  this  Southland 
of  ours.  These  resources  will  surely  be  developed — no  question 
will  come  of  that — but  by  whom  will  the  development  be  carried 
out  ?  Will  the  southern  young  man  do  his  duty  and  seize  his  op- 
portunity or  will  he  shirk  the  duty  and  lose  the  opportunity  ?  Will 
he  be  a  man  or  a  "quitter?"  Will  he  come  in  and  inherit  the 
earth,  or  will  he  sell  his  birthright  for  a  mess  of  pottage?  These 
are  grave  questions,  young  gentlemen,  and  I  would  not  raise  them 
on  this  pleasant  occasion  were  it  not  that  I  conceive  them  to  be 
of  the  greatest  possible  importance  to  you  and  to  every  one  like 
you  that  goes  out  from  the  schools  to  the  active  world  and  life. 

We  have  heard  from  one  of  your  number  today  that  this  is 
the  age  of  the  young  man.  He  is  trusted  with  the  direction  of 
the  greatest  enterprises  when  only  a  few  years  out  of  school. 
Dr.  Osier,  as  you  know,  has  claimed  that  man's  best  work  is  done 
before  he  is  forty.  However  true  this  may  be,  and  it  is  surely 
very  true  of  the  work  of  creative  genius,  the  increasing  responsi- 
bilities thrown  on  the  young  man  make  it  imperative  that  if  he  is 
to  meet  them  successfully  he  must  have  trained  himself  like  the 
gladiator  for  the  contest.  Mind  you,  I  have  said,  trained  himself. 
This  does  not  mean  that  of  necessity  he  must  have  gone  over  ex- 
tensive lines  of  classical  or  modern  erudition,  or  wandered  far 
afield  in  the  search  for  universal  knowledge,  but  his  training" 
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should  be  thorough,  and  this  means  earnestness  of  purpose  and 
earnestness  of  work  in  some  of  the  great  departments  of  human 
knowledge  or  endeavor.  To  acquire  real  training  it  is  often 
necessary  to  plod.  Festina  lente  is  a  wise  motto.  I  like  the  motto 
inscribed  by  Goethe  on  his  seal :  "Ohne  hast,  ohne  rast,  wie  die 
sterne!"  Without  haste,  without  rest,  like  the  stars!  What  a 
beautiful  picture  of  an  earnest  life  doing  its  duty  as  the  days  bring 
it  forth!  I  commend  to  each  of  you  this  ideal  of  life  with  the 
reminder  that  your  superior  training  imposes  a  duty  which  you 
can  not  fairly  shirk. 

I  would  not  have  you  feel  that  in  my  preachment  I  am  to  de- 
stroy in  you  any  of  the  joy  of  youth.  Far  be  it  from  me  to 
under- value  the  precious  years  through  which  you  are  now  pass- 
ing. Live  your  young  lives  to  the  fullest,  so  long  as  you  live  them 
wholesomely  and  purely  and  to  the  glory  of  God!  Go  forward 
with  confidence  and  fear  not.  Audaces  fortuna  juvat.  "The 
audacity  of  the  youth  stepping  out  upon  this  old  earth  with  a 
laugh  of  scorn  at  its  old  age  problems,  as  though  there  were 
anything  insoluble  about  them — this  must  be  the  joy  of  the  angels  ! 
This  earth  is  a  divine  earth,  and  to  man  is  given  the  secret  of  its 
existence,  the  key  to  all  its  treasures.  In  innocence  or  ignorance 
lf  t  the:  young  man  begin  with  this  joy.  It  is  the  capital  stored  up 
for  after  use  when  the  eyes  are  dim  and  the  heart  tired." 

And  now  I  bid  you  God-speed  wTith  something  of  envy  for 
the  opportunity  and  the  future  that  is  yours.  Those  of  us  whose 
lives  have  spanned  the  latter  part  of  the  nineteenth  century  and 
the  earlier  part  of  the  twentieth  century  have  seen  such  extraordi- 
nary advances  in  civilization,  in  invention,  and  in  all  the  arts  of 
man  that  we  have  come  to  expect  almost  anything  to  be  possible 
in  the  magic  of  nature.  It  would  seem  that  the  limit  had  been 
almost  reached  in  the  varied  applications  of  steam  and  electricity, 
of  telegraphy  and  the  telephone,  of  chemistry  and  machinery,  of 
the  thousand  and  one  useful  inventions  adding  comfort  and  happi- 
ness to  ordinary  life.  But  I  doubt  not  that  in  the  lives  of  many  of 
you  within  the  sound  of  my  voice  there  will  be  discoveries  and 
inventions  transcending  any  that  we  have  known  in  our  time  as 
far  as  these  inventions  transcend  the  knowledge  of  those  who 
lived  a  hundred  years  before  us.  Remember  therefore  in  your 
training  for  your  future  life  that  you  are  not  to  live  the  life  that 
was  lived  by  your  father  or  your  grandfather  but  that  you  are 
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to  be  one  of  the  chosen  people  who  are  to  enter  upon  the  promised 
land.  Go  at  your  work  with  determination  to  succeed.  Have  in 
mind  always  the  end  to  be  attained,  and  balk  not  at  the  labors 
necessary  to  attain  it.  Have  as  your  motto  these  old  but  ever  true 
words  of  the  poet : 

"Honor  and  shame  from  no  condition  rise: 
Act  well  your  part;  there  all  the  honor  lies." 
As  you  go  forth  eagerly  to  the  untried  experiences  before 
you,  do  not  forget  the  old  alma  mater — the  nursing  mother  who 
has  guided  you  with  tender  solicitude  through  your  development 
from  weak  and  uncertain  childhood  to  strong  and  confident  man- 
hood. Such  affection  as  the  mother  expects  from  her  child,  she 
expects  from  you.  Remember  in  your  wanderings  that  she  will 
always  welcome  your  homecoming,  and  do  not  disappoint  her  by 
too  long  delay.  As  she  turns  to  take  up  the  task  of  molding 
others  that  will  flock  to  her  for  counsel  and  guidance  she  will 
not  forget  you,  but  will  take  pride  in  every  achievement  that  may 
be  placed  to  your  credit,  saying,  "These  are  of  my  children,  for 
whom  alone  I  live." 

Just  Fifty  Years  Ago 
Address  Before  Alumni  Association  by  CoL  W.  A.  Henderson 
of  Class  of  \  856 

We  have  traveled  some  more  parasangs  together,  and  now 
break  ranks  at  another  milestone  for  a  word  of  counsel  and  a  dish 
of  gossip.  For  you,  the  University,  it  is  three-score  miles  and 
twelve ;  for  her  young  son,  the  speaker,  it  is  more  than  three  score 
miles  and  nine.  How  short  the  miles  grow  as  we  hobble  down 
the  hill !  The  measuring  rod  of  Time  grows  shorter  by  its  use. 
The  setting  sun,  which  some  of  us  have  followed  so  long  that 
it  is  now  painting  the  Aurora  of  the  East  for  many  who  are  in  the 
pathway  behind  us,  I  hope  will  illumine  similar  isles  of  gold  in 
like  seas  of  blue  for  eyes  undimmed,  for  feet  unwearied,  while  it 
continues  to  circle  this  institution  and  her  children.  My  eyes  are 
fixed  to  the  West,  but  my  heart  turns  to  the  East.  No  fire  wor- 
shipper has  ever  given  adoration  to  the  setting  sun. 

I  have  found  in  the  pathway  which  is  ahead  of  you  many 
mounds  of  happiness,  many  a  deep  chasm  of  sorrow,  of  which  I 
would  love  to  tell  you.  You  are  leaving  the  harbor  for  an  un- 
chartered sea,  far  out  on  which  I  have  sailed. 
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It  is  impossible  to  say  anything  about  education.  It  is  older 
than  the  hills.  Everybody  is  teaching ;  everybody  is  learning.  The 
great  detriment  to  the  vocation  of  teaching,  far  more  than  to  any 
other,  is  that  everybody  can  do  it — just  as  everybody  can  bang  a 
piano — very  few  can  ever  play,  and  few  continue  to  play  long. 

The  only  perfect  school  in  the  world  is  the  mother's  knee.  It 
is  impossible  for  a  man  to  miss  this  school  without  evidencing  the 
calamity.  Every  school  claims  to  be  a  mother,  and  so  we  talk 
of  "matriculation"  and  "alma  mater."  An  invaluable  part  of  edu- 
cation can  only  be  educed  from  association  with  others.  You 
can  make  marbles  out  of  rough  stones  only  by  grinding  and  polish- 
ing them  together.  One  tutor  teaching  one  boy  makes  a  very 
poor  school.  When  he  receives  his  "toga  virilis,"  the  son  of  a 
shoemaker  will  probably  rise  up  and  cast  him  down  physically, 
mentally,  morally  and  take  his  possessions  away.  Look  for  an 
exception  to  this  rule,  and  when  you  meet  him,  make  obeisance, 
for  he  is  a  born  king,  in  spite  of  education.  Likewise  it  is  better 
to  come  up  in  a  large  family — preferably  brothers  and  sisters — 
instead  of  an  only  child.  The  old  boast  of  the  lioness,  upon  such 
a  criticism,  "Unum,  sed  leonem,"  ought  not  to  comfort  a  mother 
of  men.  The  family  is  a  little  world,  and  when  such  a  young  man 
enters  the  big  arena,  he  is  trained  and  armed,  cap-a-pie,  for  the 
struggle  of  life.  Likewise,  the  big  college  is  the  best  college,  and 
the  bigger  the  better.  It  is  a  common  desire  and  a  common 
derogation  of  education  to  fill  the  land  with  callow  colleges  and 
slack-twisted  schools,  to  prosper  a  town,  protect  a  guild,  or  sup- 
port a  sectarian  church. 

College  life  is,  or  should  be,  for  two  purposes.  First,  to 
gather  and  retain  information,  necessary  in  any  vocation.  We 
gather  and  hoard  as  our  own  the  experience  of  mankind.  When  a 
man  has  done  this  successfully  he  is  known  as  a  "learned  man," 
but  the  better  part  of  his  education  may  be  lacking.  I  have  known 
some  college  men  so  learned  that  they  were  fit  for  little  service 
on  earth  or  in  heaven.  A  man  may  be  hie,  haec,  hoe'd  to  death. 
There  is  such  a  thing  as  a  logarithmic  runt.  A  man  may  gather 
many  valuable  goods  in  a  building  and  be  no  good  merchant. 

Second,  he  should  be  educated  into  an  athlete  in  body,  in 
mind,  in  spirit.  This  is  the  highest  education.  The  highest  ex- 
cellence in  man,  (I  speak  not  of  woman,  who  is  under  a  different 
law),  is  composed  in  our  word  "Strength."    Whenever  a  college 
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turns  a  weak  man  into  the  battle  of  life,  I  care  not  how  many 
diplomas  or  degrees  he  may  have  secured,  or  how  much  informa- 
tion he  may  have  gathered,  he  is  a  weakling ;  he  can  not  succeed ; 
he  is  a  leaner ;  he  can  not  be  a  puller  or  driver.  All  colleges 
hatch  too  many  such  goslings.  A  new  pathway  should  be  blazed 
out  and  followed.  Off  with  the  weaklings!  Too  long  they  lag 
superfluous  on  our  crowding  stage.  Off  with  the  weaklings  and 
on  with  the  men  ! 

Leaving  the  abstract,  let  us  go  to  the  concrete  of  our  own 
institution,  Blount  College — East  Tennessee  College — University 
of  Tennessee.  A  college  has  a  biography  like  a  man,  except  that 
a  college  ought  always  to  grow  and  always  to  live. 

This  University  came  of  Scotch-Irish  stock.  That  people, 
like  the  Jews,  is  a  peculiar  people,  but  unlike  the  Jews  in  every 
other  particular.  The  Scot  has  spent  centuries  in  militant  self- 
defense  of  life,  liberty  and  happiness.  His  opinions  stick  out  of 
him  and  into  him  like  quills  on  a  fretful  porcupine,  and  faggot  and 
fire  will  not  make  him  recant.  If  one  of  them  should  ever  meet 
a  pope  of  Rome  on  the  golden  streets,  he  certainly  will  give  him 
a  large  portion  of  his  mind,  and,  it  may  be,  bring  action  for  forci- 
ble entry  and  detainer  against  him — if  he  can  find  a  lawyer  in  the 
City  of  Peace,  to  draw  up  the  papers.  This  is  the  sort  of  man 
that  must  needs  train  up  his  children  in  the  way  he  wants  them 
to  go.    A  good  covenanter  has  to  be  caught  young! 

Emigration  has  been  the  safety-valve  of  that  nation.  A 
steady  stream  has  flowed  thence  to  the  New  World,  as  a  stream 
forms  from  a  perennial  fountain,  and  it  still  flows.  When  the 
Scot  stopped  in  North  Ireland  on  his  way  over  the  sea,  he  was 
called  "Scotch-Irish."  That  man  carried  his  school  and  his 
church  in  his  hat,  till  he  could  locate  them  on  the  ground.  He,  and 
those  associated  with  him,  brought  schools  and  colleges  and 
churches  into  East  Tennessee,  and  here  Blount  college  was  estab- 
lished by  the  territorial  government,  two  years  before  Tennessee 
was  born.  What  an  academic  time  that  was !  The  aboriginal  and 
the  pioneer — the  pursued  and  pursuer,  with  their  irrepressible 
death  struggle — were  wending  their  way  to  the  West,  never  again 
to  return.  The  motto  of  the  land,  as  afterwards  tokened  in  the 
Great  Seal  of  the  state,  was  agriculture  and  commerce — a  sheaf 
of  wheat  and  water  craft.  The  camp,  with  its  turmoil,  was  silently 
stealing  away  in  the  trail  of  the  setting  sun,  and  at  the  homes  the 
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echoes  played  with  the  laughter  of  little  children,  instead  of  shud- 
dering with  the  fierce  warwhoop  of  the  savage. 

What  an  academic  place  was  the  sweet  valley  of  East  Ten- 
nessee— the  valley  of  the  fire  worshipper,  the  Cherokee;  fairer 
than  the  Vale  of  Kashmere !  To  the  south,  standing  like  a  titanic 
barricade,  was  the  Unaka  (white)  range,  known  to  us  as  the 
Smoky,  where  nature,  from  her  eternal  furnace,  had  upheaved 
her  deepest  crust,  with  her  subterranean  treasures,  higher  than 
any  formation  east  of  the  grand  old  Rockies,  holding  for  us  and 
now  offering  to  us  every  valuable  metal,  stone  and  gem,  and  then 
covering  the  whole  with  primeval  forest,  like  a  Persian  rug.  To 
the  north  slept  the  original  plateau,  known  as  the  Cumberland 
mountains,  where  was  stored  and  kept  the  carbon  for  the  conti- 
nent. Between  these  mythical  ramparts  sleep  scores  of  rangelets 
left  by  receding  waters,  from  all  which  danced  and  dimpled  thou- 
sands of  Minnehahas  to  their  confluent,  the  Hogaheechee — (the 
"Pearl-giver") — the  Holston,  the  richest  pearl  beds  in  the  world. 

Flanking  all  this  were  lands  as  rich  as  the  borders  of  the 
Nile,  a  sky  as  beautiful  as  bends  over  Italy,  a  climate  so  healthful 
that  three  score  years  and  ten  is  yet  prime  manhood — a  land  flow- 
ing and  ever  flowing  with  milk  and  honey.  What  a  home  for  him, 
and  what  a  birthplace  for  his  college! 

What  a  people  to  support  a  college  was  being  bred  and  gath- 
ered in  this  goodly  land !  Compounded  with  every  strain  on 
earth,  broad  of  shoulder,  deep  of  chest,  clear  of  eye,  strong  of 
brawn  and  brain,  knowing  his  rights  and  daring  to  maintain  them, 
fearing  nothing  but  his  God,  who  had  blessed  him  and  his  Ten- 
nessee. Such  a  compound  people  is  better  than  that  of  a  single 
strain — as  a  plum  pudding  is  better  than  a  simple  mush.  Their 
greatest  need  was  a  college,  and  a  college  was  planted  in  the 
largest  town,  the  capital  of  the  territory  and  state. 

Compare  its  environments  with  the  successful  colleges  of  the 
world.  Recall  a  memory  to  the  Orient,  Palestine,  Egypt,  Island  of 
Rhodes,  Greece,  Italy,  Spain,  Portugal,  France,  Great  Britain; 
then  cross  to  New  England,  the  big  colleges  of  the  North  and  the 
far  South.  Those  all  flourished,  yet  none  had  such  auspicious  be- 
ginning. Why  have  we  never  reached  Oxford  and  Harvard  and 
Yale  and  Virginia?  Why  has  Chicago  and  Washington,  and 
why  has  Vanderbilt,  like  a  young  giant  filled  with  Peruna,  passed 
us  in  the  Stadium?   And  why,  oh,  why,  Mr.  President,  must  we 
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lower  our  proud  standard  to  that  mosquito  haunt  known  as 
Tulane? 

There  have  been  some  causes  of  puniness  in  the  past.  There 
should  be  none,  there  shall  be  none  in  the  future.  For  a  century 
or  more  we  have  floundered  and  mired  in  the  Campagna,  but  now 
we  feel  under  the  tread  of  our  sandals  the  solid  Appian  way  and 
"sic  itur  ad  astra!" 

Every  college  must  have  money,  like  necessary  capital  for  a 
bank,  a  store,  a  furnace. 

Our  first  capital,  our  endowment,  was  a  blighting  curse,  from 
which  we  have  not  yet  recovered.  To  enable  us  to  bear  our  bur- 
dens, the  state  gave  us  a  large  area  of  public  lands  across  the  river 
from  this  city.  The  gift  was  a  millstone,  instead  of  a  life  pre- 
server. 

The  most  mysterious  item  of  property  is  the  ownership  of  land. 
Unless  in  actual  occupation,  it  is  entirely  technical  and  entirely 
unnatural.  One  can  not  own  the  air  nor  the  sunshine,  nor  a  ship- 
bearing  river,  nor  one  rod  of  the  far-sounding  sea.  When  Adam 
was  expelled  from  the  Garden  he  had  no  title  to  Eden.  When 
Moses  descended  from  Sinai  it  was  open  to  the  next  taken,  and 
his  grave  on  Mount  Pisgah  was  never  owned  by  an  Israelite.  In 
those  days  land  was  owned  only  when  and  while  it  was  held  by 
the  sword,  and  therefore,  it  was  owned  by  nations  and  tribes,  and 
not  by  men.  Such  ownership  always  was  the  most  insatiable  pas- 
sion in  the  caisson  of  cupidity.  It  has  bred  more  wars  than  has 
religion — the  unhappy  mother  of  unmeasured  woe.  The  methods 
of  acquisition  were  by  discovery,  by  long,  peaceful  occupation,  by 
conquest  or  purchase.  In  the  beginning  it  was  soon  found  that 
it  would  not  do  to  establish  title  to  land  as  they  would  prove  title 
to  a  camel  or  a  war  club.  It  would  not  do  to  listen  to  the  story 
of  a  man  that  he  had  purchased  that  mountain  or  plain  and  paid 
for  it  so  many  shekels — money  current  with  the  merchants.  The 
temptation  to  fraud  was  too  strong  for  the  frailty  of  man.  He 
lied — over  and  over  again,  he  lied !  It  was  devised  that  on  such  a 
sale,  to  be  valid,  a  solemn  ceremony  should  be  enacted — a  slapping 
of  the  thigh  in  public — a  casting  of  a  shoe  in  the  gate  of  the  city, 
or,  latest  and  best,  there  could  be  no  sale  unless  it  was  reduced  to 
writing  and  duly  signed — known  as  the  law  to  prevent  frauds  and 
perjuries.  No  revolutionist,  no  anarchist,  no  rebel,  no  tory,  no 
saint,  no  sinner,  has  ever  wanted  to  change  that  law. 
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In  theory  of  law,  the  land  across  the  river  from  us  belonged 
to  various  tribes  of  Indians,  according  to  their  succeeding  occu- 
pation; then  to  Spain,  then  to  France,  then  to  England,  then  to 
North  Carolina,  then  to  Franklin — that  lorn,  lost  state — which 
arose  in  our  history  like  a  rocket  and  fell  like  the  stick;  then  to 
North  Carolina  again,  then  to  the  United  States,  and  then  last, 
and  let  us  hope  forever,  to  our  own,  own  Tennessee.  Such  public 
lands  were  always  an  unfailing  exchequer  to  profligate  kings, 
for  political  debts  and  rewards  to  personal  favorites.  The  usual 
procedure  of  European  magnates  was  to  drive  the  wandering 
Indians  away  and  occupy  the  land.  This  was  conquest,  and  the 
usage  of  the  world.  So  Joshua  took  the  homes  of  the  Hittite  and 
the  Hivite ;  so  William  the  Conqueror  took  the  land  of  the  Briton, 
and  so  Spain  and  Portugal  and  France  took  the  hunting  grounds 
of  the  savage.  Such  title  was  acknowledged.  If  I  capture  a  man 
in  battle,  I  take  his  horse,  his  gun  and  his  hard-tack  away  from 
him.  He  never  disputes  the  title,  but  will  take  them  back  again, 
if  he  can.  No  country  but  England  and  the  United  States  ever 
had  any  trouble  about  land  titles  of  the  Indians,  and  it  has  been 
an  overflowing  well  of  woe  for  us.  The  doctrine  that  land  could 
not  be  obtained  from  the  Indians  by  conquest  arose  in  this  way. 
A  great  political  and  diplomatic  contest  arose  between  England 
and  France  for  the  great  Mississippi  Valley,  the  most  valuable 
domain  in  the  world.  It  had  been  in  the  peaceable  possession  of 
France  for  nearly  half  a  century.  The  policy  of  England  was 
made  and  managed  by  the  great  Pitt.  He  arranged  an  expedition 
and  pushed  it  to  the  neighborhood  of  Fort  Duquesne,  our  present 
Pittsburg.  When  challenged  for  his  conduct  in  invading  the  ter- 
ritory of  a  sister  nation,  then  in  peace,  he  invented  the  pretext — 
the  first  time  in  history — that  the  land  belonged  neither  to  France 
nor  England,  but  to  the  Indians,  under  whose  permission  he  was 
acting.  Then  arose  our  French  war,  fought  for  a  long  time,  while 
the  two  nations  were  professedly  at  peace  at  home. 

That  theory  has  cost  the  United  States  hundreds  of  millions 
of  money — more  than  all  the  pensions  she  has  paid  to  her  soldiers 
— and  thousands  and  thousands  of  lives,  and  has  been  the  mud 
sill  of  the  pseudo  sentimentality  for  the  "poor  Indian,"  and  that 
canker  still  feeds  upon  the  vitals  of  our  body  politic. 

Following  this  policy,  the  lands  between  Pigeon  and  Little 
Tennessee  rivers,  by  North  Carolina  treaty,  were  allotted  and  se- 
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cured  to  the  Indians,  but  sucb  treaties  were  never  recognized  by 
the  man  who  wore  tbe  bunting-  shirt  and  tbe  coon  skin  cap.  This 
tide  of  population  flowed  down  tbe  valley  streams  as  before  and 
ever.  Tbe  Indians  were  authorized  to  remove  tbe  settlers  by 
force — that  is,  savage  slaughter  might  be  done  according  to  law. 
This  meant  continual  war,  in  defiance  of  law.  After  the  State  of 
Franklin  came  in,  Governor  Sevier  defeated  the  Cherokees  and 
Creeks  at  Boyd's  Creek,  and  entered  into  treaty  by  which  for 
peace  they  yielded  their  lands  to  the  State  of  Franklin  between 
those  two  rivers.  Under  this  treaty  the  tide  of  immigration  still 
flowed  down.  The  little  town  of  Iredell,  the  forerunner  of  Knox- 
ville, was  started  on  the  south  bank  of  your  river,  around  Jones' 
spring  and  branch.  General  James  White  settled  on  the  long  river 
bottoms  on  the  French  Broad,  above  Dandridge,  named  by  him 
"Irish  Bottoms."  Sevier  himself  moved  down  the  war  path,  and 
settled  on  what  is  now  known  as  the  "Kirby  Place,"  some  six 
miles  to  the  south  of  the  city,  and  likewise  hundreds  of  others 
followed  on.  When  old  Franklin  fell  back,  North  Carolina,  that 
was  always  restive  against  western  expense,  repudiated  that 
treaty,  and  reinstated  the  Indians  in  their  title,  with  the  right  to 
remove  the  settlers.  This  condition  forced  General  White  across 
the  river,  and  to  the  present  site  of  Knoxville,  to  build  his  barri- 
caded farmhouse.  The  land  situated  was  further  complicated,  but 
somewhat  improved  by  the  great  treaty  of  the  Holston,  held  at 
Knoxville,  at  the  mouth  of  First  Creek,  in  1791,  by  Governor 
Blount  and  the  Indians,  by  which  he  bought  the  same  and  other 
lands  which  Washington  bought  over  again ;  that  is,  by  paying 
more  money.  In  the  meantime  the  home  seeker  still  went  a  little 
deeper  into  the  forest,  some  with  one  title,  some  with  another, 
but  most  with  one,  where  they  went  to  raising  grain,  vegetables, 
stock,  coon  skins  and  babies. 

The  land,  so  burthened,  which  had  been  refused  by  North 
Carolina,  as  successor  of  Franklin,  was  generously  donated  to 
yon,  as  your  original  endowment,  and  was  your  Pandora  of  clay, 
with  the  single  consolation  of  hope.  Settlers  were  allowed  to  buy 
at  low  prices  and  long  time.  They  paid  little  or  nothing,  but  en- 
tered into  politics  for  relief.  An  epidemic  of  indignation  went 
through  the  country,  like  that  following  the  dog  law  or  the  salary 
grab.  Every  office-seeking  demagogue  in  the  country  jumped  to 
the  leadership  of  the  political  mob,  and  the  poor  college  was 
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anathema  maranatha.  Its  faculty  were  denounced  as  a  peripatetic 
band  of  New  Englanders,  who  came  down  here  with  diplomas  and 
sore  throats,  to  rob  and  feed  upon  the  substance  of  the  old  sol- 
diers. The  central  building  was  denounced  as  a  weak  copy  of 
the  Tower  of  Babel,  to  enable  the  inmates  to  escape  the  rising 
flood  of  indignation,  and  they  were  accused,  already  of  teaching 
dead  languages  that  nobody  on  earth,  in  Hades  or  in  Heaven,  ever 
spoke,  and  an  early  scattering  was  foretold  and  implored.  All 
this  to  enable  somebody  to  be  elected  to  the  county  court  or  to 
congress.  It  was  pointed  out  that  only  the  sons  of  the  rich  were 
wanted  and  that  the  poor  boy  was  soon  "hated  off  the  Hill."  As  a 
result,  the  sons  of  the  rich  were  sent  to  other  colleges,  and  the  poor 
boy  could  rarely  enter.  Very  rarely  would  you  find  the  name  of 
Sevier  (the  governor  lived  on  the  Hill,  and  had  twelve  sons), 
White,  McClung,  Cocke,  Rogers,  Calloway,  Sawyer,  Outlaw, 
Henley,  Robertson,  or  of  those  who  founded  and  built  the  state. 
Had  they  done  and  worked  as  much  for  their  college  as  they  did 
for  the  digging  of  a  canal  from  Ross'  Landing  to  Coosa  river, 
Knoxville  might  now  have  been  known  as  the  "Athens  of  Amer- 
ica." Too  much  honor  can  never  be  accorded  to  that  noble  band 
of  professors  who,  through  that  sickly  season,  brought  the  sick 
baby  through  alive.  Yet  the  original  stock  of  that  plant  was 
stunted,  so  that  our  hope  is  in  graft  rather  than  in  development. 
(Of  course,  I  mean  agricultural  and  not  political  "graft.") 

Afterwards  a  compromise  with  the  state  was  effected,  by 
which  we  got  out  of  our  public  lands  and  received  a  pittance  of  our 
patrimony.  We  suffered  the  fate  of  all  holders  of  large  bodies 
of  public  lands  for  speculative  purposes.  They  all  got  rich  in 
theory  and  poor  in  fact.  They  were  all  surveyors.  Richard  Hen- 
derson, the  "treaty  maker,"  purchased  nearly  the  whole  of  the 
present  state  of  Kentucky  from  the  Indians,  which  was  captured 
from  him  by  the  States  of  North  Carolina  and  Virginia,  who  took 
advantage  of  his  title,  and  gave  him,  in  consideration,  some  four 
hundred  thousand  acres  in  the  two  states,  including  our  Powell's 
Valley.  This  he  abandoned,  unsold,  and  returned  to  his  home  in 
North  Carolina,  where  he  died  in  disappointment.  Charles  Mc- 
Clung, a  leading  man  of  Knoxville,  owned  thousands  of  acres  in 
the  neighborhood  of  Oliver  Springs,  which  was  mostly  "squat- 
tered"  away  from  him.  Andrew  Jackson  owned  a  large  territory 
this  side  of  Clinch  river,  which  he  abandoned  with  little  recom- 
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pense.  He  afterwards  selected  a  large  area  near  Florence,  Ala., 
where  he  endeavored  to  build  the  coming-  Chicago  of  the  Missis- 
sippi Valley,  at  the  site  where  Sheffield  now  is,  and  which  he 
christened  "York  Bluff."  He  abandoned  this  position  and  selected 
the  region  of  Memphis  for  the  same  purpose,  but  was  ruined  by 
conflict  of  title.  All  this  he  abandoned  for  the  office  of  judge  of 
the  circuit  court.  John  Sevier  died  the  nominal  owner  of  over 
half  a  million  acres,  which  he  held  in  his  hands,  as  locater,  one- 
half  of  which  he  abandoned  in  poverty.  So  with  Stokely  Donel- 
son,  and  others. 

Originally,  as  you  well  know,  the  college  started  out  as  a 
"Co-Ed"  institution.  That  term  may  be  orthodox  philology,  but 
it  always  seemed  to  me,  to  call  a  young  lady  who  was  brave 
enough  and  independent  enough  to  enter  the  literary  arena  in 
contest  with  young  men,  that  the  name  "co-ed"  was  absolute  pro- 
fanation. When  a  young  man  attains  success  in  college  he  is 
called  a  "fellow."  How  would  it  do  to  call  the  combination  of 
sexes  "queens  and  fellows?" 

Among  your  first  "queens"  was  that  remarkable,  red-headed 
Knoxville  girl,  Barbara  Blount.  She  was  your  worthy  prototype. 
She  soon  married  Lieutenant  Edmund  P.  Gaines,  who  was  on  duty 
in  this  city,  and  went  with  him  to  New  Orleans,  where  she  died 
of  yellow  fever.  Largely  by  her  influence  and  assistance  he  be- 
came a  major-general  and  of  large  wealth,  and  has  left  in  nearly 
every  southern  state  geographical  namesakes  that  bespeak  his 
honor ;  though  people  are  beginning  to  forget  his  wife.  No  lady 
ever  commanded  such  courtly,  commanding  and  queenly  career 
in  this  country.  She  was  styled  "the  queen  from  Tennessee."  I 
wish  I  had  time  to  tell  you  more  about  her.  She  was  an  honor  to 
her  town  and  to  her  college.  She  was  succeeded,  as  was  claimed, 
by  Myra  Clark  Gaines,  a  woman  of  much  notoriety  in  Louisiana, 
who  was  never  able  to-  prove  her  marriage  by  kirk,  priest  or  book. 

This  "queen  and  fellow"  scheme  was  soon  abandoned  by  the 
college,  and,  in  my  mind,  thereby  the  college  illustrated  the  pop- 
ular Methodist  doctrine  of  falling  from  grace.  It  was  claimed 
that  the  boys  gave  more  attention  to  the  girls  than  to  calculus, 
and  did  more  scanning  in  their  direction  than  toward  their  Iliad 
and  Aeneid.  It  was  also  claimed,  horribile  dictu,  that  the  queens 
failed  to  develop  into  acrid  teachers  and  short-haired  reformers, 
but  soon  launched  into  the  sea  of  matrimony.    The  facts  were 
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right,  the  policy  wrong.  I  give  you,  ladies,  a  word  of  caution  as 
to  the  dangers  that  will  beset  your  pathway. 

So  the  college  lingered,  and  lingering,  lived  till  the  time  of 
'52-'56.  The  attendance  in  college,  instead  of  being  in  the  thou- 
sands, was  scarce  five  score.  It  predominated  from  the  Caro- 
linas,  Georgia  and  Mississippi,  under  the  enticement  of  economy, 
good  climate  and  health.  The  Tennessee  boys  were  being  largely 
educated  in  northern  colleges  and  county  academies. 

The  president  was  Judge  Reese,  of  this  state ;  a  man  who 
had  achieved  renown  at  the  bar  and  on  the  bench,  and  whose  pub- 
lished opinions  rivaled  the  pure,  intense  diction  of  Addison.  He 
was  called  the  "Addison  of  the  Bar."  He  took  little  part  in  the 
management  of  the  college,  but  that  little  part  was  highly  dig- 
nified and  thoroughly  genteel.  He  rode  in  the  procession,  but  per- 
formed little  in  the  arena. 

Judge  Reese  was  succeeded  by  the  Rev.  George  Cooke,  of 
Massachusetts,  who  was  always  alert  to  do  his  full  duty  to  the 
college.  In  1856  he  went  to  North  Carolina  to  get  rich  in  gold 
mining,  and  when  he  had  spent  all  his  money,  returned  to  Massa- 
chusetts and  died. 

I  remember  the  faculty  well.  There  was  Professor  Richard 
Kirkpatrick,  from  Anderson  county,  professor  originally  of 
mathematics,  whose  mind  was  so  clear  that  he  was  absolutely 
obscure.  It  is  hard  for  the  clear-sighted  to  direct  the  purblind. 
There  was  never  a  boy  under  him  but  loved  him ;  but,  in  retrospec- 
tion, I  am  of  the  opinion  that  he  would  have  been  a  greater  suc- 
cess had  he  had  a  dash  of  red  pepper  in  his  composition. 

There  was  the  elegant  Professor  Boardman  of  New  Jersey, 
who  knew  Latin  and  Greek  like  a  vernacular.  It  may  be  that  he 
knew  some  other  things,  but  he  had  no  time  nor  expedient  to  ex- 
pose such  knowledge.  He  was  a  middle-aged  bachelor,  who 
never  committed  an  indiscretion  in  his  life,  but  pursued  the  even 
tenor  of  his  way  along  the  lines  of  least  resistance.  He  afterwards 
became  principal  of  a  female  seminary. 

There  was  Professor  Theophilus  Grisboys  dubbed  "Old 
Gum,"  from  the  awkward  way  in  which  he  wore  a  silk  hat.  He 
was  a  rough  ashler  from  Virginia.  What  he  didn't  know  about 
geology  was  never  found  in  book  nor  land.  He  afterwards  became 
state  geologist  in  Texas,  where  I  hope  his  uncouth  raiment  did  not 
mar  his  success. 
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There  was  Professor  Theophilus  Griswold,  of  Massachusetts, 
in  the  department  of  natural  sciences,  especially  botany.  He  was 
as  polished  and  elegant  a  gentleman  as  ever  walked  the  corridor 
of  a  college.  On  one  occasion  he  discovered  a  tree,  some  three 
feet  in  diameter,  on  the  bank  of  your  river,  which  was  unknown 
to  botanical  literature.  With  all  the  enthusiasm  of  an  astronomer 
who  has  discovered  a  new  planet,  he  took  the  botany  class  to  see 
his  new-found  growth.  At  a  glance  the  native  boys  saw  that  it 
was  a  primeval  sassafras — such  a  growth  always  appearing  as  a 
shrub  on  the  Berkshire  hills  of  New  England.  Professor  Gris- 
wold afterwards  became  a  traveling  tutor  for  a  delicate  young 
man  of  means,  and  finally  died  of  impairment  of  mind. 

There  were  others  who  left  dimmer  impressions  on  my  mind. 

Association  on  the  Hill  with  young  men  from  the  South  gave 
excellent  opportunity  for  association  with  the  slave  owner  of  the 
cotton  and  cane  belts.  They  were  high-toned  men,  polished  in 
manners,  irascible  of  temper,  and  never  failed  a  friend  or  foe. 
They  have  been  succeeded  at  home  by  better  men,  and  will  never 
be  seen  again.  They  differed  from  the  few  slave  owners  of  East 
Tennessee. 

The  college  did  not  turn  out  many  good  scholars,  though 
many  were  excellent  speakers,  and  the  boys  set  great  store  on  your 
respective  literary  societies.  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  the  Chi-Delta 
was  the  best  society  I  ever  saw — except  the  Philomathesian.  To  be 
president  of  these  two  societies,  or  to  be  the  designated  speaker  in 
a  rhetorical  contest  was  the  acme  of  honor  and  dignity.  About 
one-third  of  the  boys  boarded  at  a  long  brick  building  near  the 
base  of  the  Hill,  on  Main  street,  toward  the  city.  The  price  was 
two  dollars  per  week.  The  other  non-residents  scattered  through- 
out the  west  of  the  town,  then  called  " Scuff,"  (Scuffletown),  and 
a  student  was  then  looked  upon  as  a  pride,  as  a  cadet  is  now.  By 
no  means  did  all  that  attended  reach  a  diploma.  The  scions  of  the 
wealthy  families  of  the  South  looked  too  much  upon  college  life 
as  attendance  at  a  resort,  where  youth  was  allowed  to  grow  into 
healthful  and  vigorous  manhood.  It  was  very  rare  that  violations 
of  the  criminal  law  occurred,  yet  no  set  of  young  men  ever  in- 
dulged in  more  pranks  and  perennial  mischief  than  they.  One 
special  reprobate  I  well  remember,  who  was  a  constant  dramatis 
persona,  to  the  repeated  discomfiture  of  the  faculty.  He  earned 
and  collected  many  a  demerit,  together  with  public  and  private 
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lectures.  I  should  add  that  his  recitations  did  not  take  concur- 
rent degradation.  His  deportment,  however,  completely  shattered 
his  hope  for  the  first  honor  of  his  class. 

The  graduating  class  of  '56  consisted  of  four  members;  three 
of  them  nineteen  years  old,  and  one  something  over  thirty. 

First  was  James  W.  Bennett,  of  Brookhaven,  Mississippi.  I 
have  not  heard  from  him  for  several  years,  and  fear  he  is  not  alive. 
He  became  a  physician,  a  lucrative  profession  in  that  country. 
He  married,  but  was  without  children.  He  was  a  calm,  quiet, 
steady  gentleman,  who  had  come  to  college  later  in  life  than 
usual.  He  never  received  a  demerit.  He  was  too  good  to  be 
popular.  He  became  a  surgeon  in  the  Confederate  army,  in  the 
war  between  the  states,  and  went  safely  through  it.  Afterwards, 
in  addition  to  his  general  practice,  he  was  a  valued  surgeon  of 
the  Illinois  Central  railroad. 

Another  member  was  Samuel  W.  Jones,  of  Saluda,  Ga.,  who 
was  born  and  bred  on  a  cotton  plantation.  He  had  a  habit  of  cut- 
ting his  name  all  over  the  college.  When  the  civil  war  arose,  he 
became  a  colonel  of  a  Georgia  regiment,  and  fell  in  action  at  the 
first  battle  of  Manassas,  with  a  bullet  through  his  forehead. 

Another  member  of  that  class  was  Charles  McClung  Alex- 
ander, as  lovable  a  young  man  as  ever  climbed  the  Hill.  He  wore 
his  heart  upon  his  sleeve,  and  "to  know  him  was  to  love  him,  to 
name  him  was  to  praise."  He  read  law  in  Knoxville  in  a  private 
class  taught  by  James  R.  Cocke,  Esq.,  with  James  M.  King,  of  this 
city,  and  another.  Soon  after  he  was  licensed  to  practice.  He  be- 
came attorney-general  in  the  Knoxville  district  and  executed  the 
duties  of  that  office  to  the  admiration  of  the  people.  He  became  a 
major  in  the  Confederate  service,  and  died  in  this  city  of  a  decline. 
Requiescat  in  pace. 

You  understand,  of  course,  that  the  speaker  was  the  remain- 
ing member  of  the  class,  and  probably  the  only  one  of  them  now 
alive. 

In  June,  two-score  years  and  ten  ago,  commencement  exer- 
cises of  the  University  were  held  in  the  old  Second  Presbyterian 
Church  in  this  city.  It  was  a  great  occasion.  A  grand  prize  was 
offered  for  the  best  oration.  It  was  Knoxville's  Olympia.  One 
contestant,  leaving  all  honor  out  of  view,  eagerly  sought  the  prize, 
causa  lucri.  It  was  more  money  than  he  had  ever  owned  at  one 
time  in  all  his  life.   Ten  knights  entered  the  arena,  with  charger, 
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lance  and  shield;  the  four  graduates  and  six  selected  from  the 
junior  class.  A  brass  band  fluttered  every  heart.  A  large  stage 
was  improvised,  upon  which  were  seated  the  faculty  and  the 
trustees.  The  first  address  was  delivered  by  young  Alexander, 
in  the  form  of  a  salutatory  in  Latin.  Not  a  score  of  men  in  that 
packed  audience  knew  what  he  was  saying  nor  why  he  said  it.  His 
hope  for  success  was  still-born. 

Jones,  of  Georgia,  delivered  an  address  on  the  subject, 
"Paddle  Your  Own  Canoe,"  which  was  well  delivered  and  well 
received  by  the  audience. 

Another  delivered  what  was  termed  a  philosophical  oration, 
on  the  subject  of  "Heart  Judgments,"  in  which  an  effort  was  made 
to  show  that  mankind  is  governed  by  emotion,  or  sentimentality, 
and  not  by  intellect. 

Bennett,  of  Mississippi,  the  valedictorian,  delivered  a  well 
prepared  oration  on  the  "Philosophy  of  Patience." 

Moorman,  of  Mississippi,  a  junior,  delivered  an  address  on 
"The  Gray-Eyed  Man  of  Destiny,"  when  William  Walker  was  the 
ideal  hero  of  the  South.  The  delivery  and  reception  of  this  ad- 
dress nearly  put  my  wits  to  flight. 

The  remainder  of  the  ten  I  do  not  now  specifically  recall. 

The  exercises  began  at  9  o'clock  a.  m.  and  continued  until 
2  p.  m.  In  the  afternoon  the  committee  of  award  met,  and  at 
night  another  monster  meeting  was  held,  when  General  Joseph  B. 
Heiskell,  now  living  in  Memphis,  delivered  an  address,  at  the 
conclusion  of  which  Rev.  Joseph  H.  Martin  announced  the  award 
of  the  prize,  and  on  its  delivery  I  suffered  one  of  the  greatest  hu- 
miliations of  my  life. 

I  then  passed  out  into  the  world  for  the  battle  of  life;  into 
which  you,  the  class  of  1906,  enter  today.  After  fifty  years  of 
widespread  experience,  I  come  back  to  our  alma  mater.  I  bring 
with  me  scars  of  many  a  hard  and  bitter  experience  and  many  a 
joy  of  success — with  many  a  regret  for  the  fewness  of  things  that 
I  have  accomplished,  but  with  unparalleled  pride  I  bring  with  me 
and  display  before  you  the  assurance  that  for  half  a  century  there 
has  never  been  a  day  nor  an  hour  but  what  I  have  borne  loyalty 
and  love  for  the  blessed  old  University  of  Tennessee.  I  hope  she 
will  have  many  and  many  children,  both  queens  and  fellows,  but 
challenge  you  and  her  that  she  shall  never  send  out  one  to  whom 
she  has  been  a  better  mother,  nor  one  who  will  pray  more  fervently 
for  her  renown  and  success. 
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So  much  for  the  past.  In  conclusion,  let  me  hazard  a  word 
for  the  future.  I  do  not  ask  whether,  but  I  ask  when  will 
a  thousand  students,  or  more,  walk  your  halls,  and  from 
blocks  of  rough  marble  be  turned  into  Apollos  by  the 
chisel  of  these  sculptors?  You  are  now  traveling  a 
new  pathway,  unbeset  by  the  dangers  of  the  past.  With 
great  modesty,  one  of  your  oldest  children  will  risk  some 
observations.  The  University  needs  the  city  and  the  city  needs 
the  University.  There  has  never  been  the  cordiality  between 
Knoxville  and  the  University  that  should  have  existed — to  the 
lasting  disadvantage  of  each.  Knoxville  is  also  upon  a  new  path- 
way. She  is  becoming  a  great  city,  faster  and  more  certainly  than 
she  appreciates.  There  is  nothing  in  the  womb  of  the  future 
that  would  give  her  such  eclat,  renown  and  prosperity  as  a  large, 
commanding,  literary  university,  and  there  is  nothing  that  would 
so  help  you  as  Knoxville's  ability,  with  might  and  main,  to  sus- 
tain and  promote  your  progression.  The  two  should  be  bound  to- 
gether by  bonds  of  steel,  or,  stronger  yet,  with  bonds  of  love. 
How  can  this  be  brought  about?  Learn  a  lesson  from  Nashville 
and  Vanderbilt,  from  New  Orleans  and  Tulane,  from  Charlottes- 
ville and  the  University  of  Virginia,  from  Cambridge  and  Harv- 
ard.   Learn  a  lesson  from  your  successful  rivals. 

Every  student  should  be  taught  to  love  Knoxville,  and  every 
citizen  of  Knoxville,  every  day  of  his  life,  to  point  to  this  Hill 
with  pride. 

I  note  with  pleasure  the  improvement  and  the  perfection  in 
the  personnel  of  your  faculty.  They  will  do  their  duty  to  the 
University.  They  must  do  more.  The  man  who  does  his  duty 
is  a  valuable  man ;  he  may  be  a  rare  man,  but  he  is  a  second-class 
man.  What  do  you  think  of  a  man  who  is  always  boasting  about 
doing  his  duty  to  his  wife?  A  woman  who  boasts  of  doing  her 
duty  to  her  child  proves  herself  a  stepmother.  The  real  husband, 
the  real  mother,  never  think  of  duty.  It  is  a  labor  of  love.  An 
instructor  must  love  his  school  as  a  man  loves  womanhood  as  the 
old  Jew  loved  the  City  of  Peace,  ready  at  all  times  to  rebuild  her 
walls,  though  he  might  be  compelled  to  do  so  with  a  spade  in  one 
hand,  a  sword  in  the  other.  Duty  grows  weary,  and  begs  for  sur- 
cease, but  love  is  the  eternal  current  that  binds  the  magnet  and  the 
metal  together. 

The  best  hope  of  an  institution  is  in  its  children.  Your  alumni 
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are  scattered  throughout  the  South  and  West.  There  are  not 
many  of  them,  and  they  are  not  all  so  good  as  they  might  be. 
Yet  there  is  not  one  of  them  but  who  would  be  prouder  and 
stronger  if  he  felt  that  this  institution  held  him  in  warm  consid- 
eration. Do  you  gather  them  under  your  wing,  as  a  mother  hen 
gathers  her  brood?  You  will  never  find  one  who,  if  properly 
revived,  but  will  be  loyal  and  helpful  to  you. 

And  to  you,  my  younger  brethren,  let  me  say  we  can  all  do 
much  more  for  our  mother  than  we  have  done.  You  need  an 
academic  revival.  The  greatest  power  of  a  university,  when  prop- 
erly located,  is  her  alumni.  A  few  months  ago,  Yale,  of  New 
Haven,  had  occasion  to  purchase  an  additional  piece  of  land,  at  a 
cost  of  a  third  of  a  million  dollars.  A  trusted  agent  was  sent  to 
New  York,  sought  out  the  Yale  men,  and  in  two  days  he  received 
the  money,  as  children  would  send  money  to  their  mother  in  dis- 
tress. You  could  not  do  that  now  for  the  University  of  Tennes- 
see. But  you  could  have  a  heart  within  you  that  would  promote 
her  interests,  her  glory,  her  honor,  her  renown,  wherever  and 
however  you  may  be,  for  seven  days  in  the  week,  fifty-two  weeks 
in  the  year,  and  all  the  years  of  your  life.  With  such  a  concen- 
trated force  behind  her,  she  would  never  halt  nor  take  a  backward 
step,  and  she  would  be,  as  she  should  be,  the  glory  and  blessing  of 
this  Mississippi  Valley.  To  whom  should  a  Cornelia  go  but  to  the 
Grachi? 

The  military  department  is  a  great  advantage  which  you 
young  have  over  us  of  old.  The  Volunteer  State  is  always  proud 
of  the  soldier,  and  the  good  soldier  is  always  proud  of  himself. 
This  is  not  vanity — it  is  self-respect.  Let  these  young  soldiers 
be  not  too  easily  self-satisfied.  I  have  seen  milk-sops  from  West 
Point. 

There  is  another  great  advantage.  All  schools  are  learning 
the  prime  importance  of  a  sound  body  as  well  as  a  sound  mind. 
The  national  games  have  come  to  say.  Like  all  new  things,  they 
are  sometimes  overworked,  but  they  will  soon  drop  into  their 
proper  position  in  the  body  scholastic.  Younger  men  than  I  can 
remember  when  a  learned  man  would  be  expected  to  be  thin, 
cadaverous,  stoop-shouldered,  thin-chested,  with  legs  like  a  jointed 
broomstick,  with  the  gait  of  a  grasshopper  after  the  first  frost, 
and  with  no  more  ability  to  take  care  of  himself,  physically,  than 
a  rag  doll.    Such  a  man  was  only  presumed  to  know  the  high 
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things  of  eartH  and  the  low  things  of  heaven.  The  coming  scholar 
will  be  high-headed,  deep-chested,  with  muscles  of  steel  and  a 
step  like  the  "lion-hearted."  Speaking  physically,  you  may  see  that 
type  in  the  President  of  the  United  States.  Another  advantage  is, 
you  are  budding  out  excellent  doctors,  with  pill  and  scalpel  to 
sicken  and  cure  the  world.  Why  should  not  such  young  men  be 
taught  here  ?  Dam  the  current  which  floats  them  to  other  cities, 
where  no  better  preparation  may  be  had. 

Also,  here,  young  men  are  being  converted  into  lawyers.  I 
hope  and  predict  that  they  will  shed  renown  upon  the  institution 
and  honor  upon  that  glorious  profession,  too  often  abased.  I 
know  your  Dean  right  well.  I  will  say  that  if  he  can  impart  in- 
formation like  he  can  thrust  and  parry,  there  is  none  better  in 
the  land. 

And  if  the  University  should  come  into  possession  of  suitable 
raw  material,  I  hope  she  will  send  out,  as  from  Jerusalem,  learned 
and  pious  ministers  of  the  gospel. 

Further  and  better,  you  have  young  ladies  to  excite  the  good 
and  repress  the  bad.  Her  praise  is  the  keenest  spur,  and  one  word 
of  reproof  is  a  sea  wall  of  safety. 

Still  another  advantage  is,  there  is  an  epidemic  of  education 
flooding  the  land.  Rich  men  are  dropping  their  burdens  at  the 
doors  of  colleges  and  libraries.  Apostles  at  popular  meetings, 
conventions  and  summer  schools  are  teaching  the  doctrines  of  this 
new  religion,  and  the  poor  are  having  that  gospel  preached  unto 
them.  When  it  is  established,  there  will  be  no  backsliding — 
whence  once  saved,  saved  forever !  In  this  new  faith  I  am  a  Cal- 
vinist.  I  hope  the  few  years  of  my  life  will  be  enough  within 
which  I  may  see  the  University  of  Tennessee  that  queen  of  educa- 
tion for  which  I  have  ever  hoped — "and,  as  in  duty  bound,  I  will 
ever  pray !" 


mmm.  Wimm  :mmi 
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Dedication  of  the  New  Morrill  Hall 

1908 

Thursday,  May  28,  1908,  was  a  day  of  special  significance 
in  the  history  of  the  University  of  Tennessee.  The  regular  exer- 
cises of  the  University  were  suspended  on  that  day  and  the  new 
agricultural  building  was  appropriately  dedicated.  This  building 
is  the  second  and  largest  building  yet  constructed  on  the  grounds 
of  the  University  with  State  funds.  The  name  "Morrill  Hair' 
was  transferred  from  the  old  agricultural  building  opposite  the 
President's  residence  to  the  new  building  south  of  the  Y.  M.  C. 
A.  building.  This  name  commemorates  the  name  of  Hon.  Justin 
H.  Morrill,  the  author  of  the  land  grant  act  which  made  possible 
the  establishment  of  the  colleges  of  agriculture  and  the  mechanic 
arts.  The  name  "Carrick  Hall"  was  given  to  the  old  building  in 
honor  of  the  Rev.  Samuel  Carrick,  the  first  president  of 
the  University.  The  dedicatory  exercises  occurred  on  the 
second  day  of  the  annual  session  of  the  East  Tennessee  Farm- 
ers' Convention  and  of  the  East  Tennessee  Teachers'  Association. 
*  The  large  auditorium  of  Jefferson  Hall  was  taxed  to  its  utmost 
capacity,  and  farmers,  teachers,  students  and  citizens  manifested 
an  enthusiastic  interest  in  this  auspicious  event. 

The  principal  address  was  that  of  Dean  Eugene  Davenport, 
of  the  University  of  Illinois.  The  subject  of  Dr.  Davenport's  ex- 
cellent address  was  "Education  for  Efficiency  and  for  Service." 
Other  addresses  were  made  by  President  Ayres,  Hon.  R.  L,.  Jones, 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  in  Tennessee,  Capt.  W.  H. 
Dunn,  for  the  Commissioner  of  Agriculture,  Mr.  George  Camp- 
bell Brown,  President  of  the  Tennessee  Dairy  Association,  and 
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Mr.  W.  T.  Roberts,  President  of  the  East  Tennessee  Farmers' 
Convention.  These  addresses  are  published  elsewhere  in  this 
number  of  the  Record.  The  program  of  exercises  was  as  fol- 
lows: 

Processional  March   Andrews 

Invocation  by  Dr.  E.  B.  Olmstead 

Song — "Raise  the  Orange  and  White"  Glee  Clubs 

Statement  by  President  Brown  Ayres 

Address  on  behalf  of  Public  Schools  by  State  Superintendent  R.  L.  Jones 

Music — "Lutspiel  Overture"   Keler  Bela 

Address  on  behalf  of  Agriculture  by  Capt.  W.  H.  Dunn  for 
Commissioner  John  Thompson 

Music — Waltz,  "Pansies  for  a  Thought"   Pry  or 

Address  of  the  day 
by  Dean  Eugene  Davenport,  M.  Agr.,  LL.  D.,  of  the  College  of  Agriculture, 
University  of  Illinois 

Short  Addresses  on  behalf  of  the  Agricultural  Organizations  of  the  State 
For  Tennessee  Dairy  Association  by  Mr.  George  Campbell  Brown 
For  Tennessee  Farmers'  Convention  by  Mr.  W.  T.  Roberts 
Benediction  by  Dr.  E.  B.  Olmstead 
After  the  close  of  the  dedicatory  exercises  the  audience  pro- 
ceeded to  the  new  Morrill  Hall  for  an  inspection  of  the  building, 
where  they  were  received  by  a  committee  of  the  Trustees,  Faculty, 
and  student  body. 

COMMENCEMENT 

The  formal  exercises  of  the  commencement  were  opened  in 
Jefferson  Hall  on  Saturday,  May  30,  at  8  o'clock  p.  m.,  with  the 
oratorical  contest  between  the  Philomathesian  and  Chi  Delta  lit- 
erary societies.  In  declamation  the  Philomathesian  Society  was 
represented  by  H.  G.  Hart  and  Chi  Delta  by  F.  M.  Davis;  in 
oratory  the  Philomathesian  Society  was  represented  by  D.  B. 
White  and  Chi  Delta  by  A.  W.  Shofner.  The  successful  contest- 
ants were  H.  G.  Hart  and  D.  B.  White.  The  judges  were  Charles 
H.  Brown,  Esq.,  Prof.  W.  E.  Miller,  and  Dr.  W.  A.  Eckels. 

The  baccalaureate  address  was  delivered  Sunday,  May  31, 
at  8  p.  m.,  in  Jefferson  Hall,  by  Rev.  James  Winchester,  D.  D., 
of  Memphis.  In  view  of  this  address  and  the  University's  general 
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invitation  to  the  public,  the  evening  services  were  suspended  in 
most  of  the  city  churches.   The  order  of  the  exercises  was : 


Dr.  Winchester's  address  was  based  upon  the  23rd  Chapter 
of  Proverbs  and  7th  verse :  "As  a  man  thinketh  in  his  heart  so 
is  he."  He  made  a  strong  appeal  for  clean  thinking,  and  his 
address  throughout  was  eminently  appropriate  to  the  occasion. 
He  spoke  without  manuscript,  and  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  his 
address  cannot  be  published  in  full.  However,  an  outline  of  it 
is  published  in  this  number  of  the  Record. 

At  10  o'clock  a.  m.  on  Monday,  June  1,  the  Cadet  Battalion, 
under  the  direction  of  the  commandant,  Capt.  Hu  B.  Myers,  gave 
the  final  dress  parade  of  the  year  in  the  presence  of  a  large  crowd 
of  spectators. 

The  class  day  exercises  of  the  Senior  Academic  and  Law 
Classes  were  held  in  Jefferson  Hall  in  the  afternoon  of  June  1, 
beginning  at  3  o'clock.  The  following  program  was  carried  out 
before  a  large  number  of  friends  of  both  classes : 

Academic  Class  Law  Class 

Joseph  C.  Rhea  Class  History   Silas  M.  Foster 

Grace  L.  Hood  Class  Poem   A.  T.  Hamilton 

Jessie  W.  Harris  Class  Prophecy   G.  C.  Taylor 

Louise  G.  Turner  Valedictory   Henry  L.  Williford 

Contrary  to  the  usual  custom  the  annual  address  before  the 
Alumni  Association  was  delivered  at  the  banquet.  At  former 
meetings  the  address  preceded  the  banquet  and  the  public  was  in- 
vited to  hear  it.  The  banquet,  this  year,  was  held  at  the  Colonial 
Hotel  on  Monday,  June  1,  at  9  o'clock  p.  m.,  and  the  address  was 
delivered  by  Maj.  Paul  E.  Divine.  Maj.  Divine's  address  is  pub- 
lished elsewhere  in  this  number  of  the  Record. 


Invocation 
Anthem  . . 
Prayer  . . . 
Chant  . . . . 


 Rev.  R,  L.  Bachman,  D.  D. 

.."Before  the  Throne  of  Glory" 

 Rev.  John  W.  Perry,  D.  D. 

"Remember  Now  Thy  Creator" 


By  the  Men's  and  Women's  Glee  Clubs 


Scripture  Lesson 

Violin  Solo   

Address  

Hymn   

Benediction  .... 


 Rev.  Walter  C.  Whitaker 

 Mr,  B.  Meinecke 

Rev.  James  Winchester,  D.  D. 
.."Onward  Christian  Soldiers" 
 Rev.  B.  A.  Williams 
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Mr.  Howard  Cornick  presided  as  toastmaster  and  the  follow- 
ing was  the  program  of  the  banquet : 

Mr.  A.  T.  Hamilton,  L.  L.  B.  '08  Ita  Lex 

Miss  Julia  Doyle  Walker,  B  S.  '07   The  Alumnae 

Mr.  R.  L.  Klutts,  B.  A.  '08  The  Senior 

Mr.  S.  A.  Mynders,  B.  A.,  1880   The  Public  School  and  the  University 

President  Brown  Ayres  The  Duty  of  the  Alumni  to  the  University 

The  final  commencement  exercises  were  held  on  Tuesday 
morning,  June  2,  in  the  presence  of  a  large  and  appreciative 
audience.  The  following  program  closed  the  work  of  the  one 
hundred  and  first  session: 

Music 
Invocation 
President's  Annual  Statement 
Music 

Addresses  by  Representatives  of  the  Graduating  Classes : 

For  the  College  or  Liberal  Arts  Allen  Mitchell  Burdett 

of  Washington,  Ga. 
The  Present  Demand  for  Stronger  Centralized  Government 

For  the  College  of  Engineering  Robert  Clarence  Leonard 

of  Petersburg,  Tennessee 
The  Conservation  of  our  Natural  Resources 

For  the  Department  or  Law  Hugh  Br  skin  Kelso 

of  Madisonville,  Tennessee 

The  Death  Penalty 
Music 

Presentation  of  Graduates 

In  Academic  Department  by  the  Dean 

In  Law  Department  by  the  Dean 

Conferring  of  Degrees  and  Delivery  of  Diplomas  by  the  President 

Music 

Announcements  of  Honors  and  Scholarships 

In  Academic  Department   by  the  Dean 

Faculty  Scholarships  awarded  for  highest  standing  in  the 

Freshman  Class  to  William  Webb  Lowe,  Bell  Buckle 

Sophomore  Class   to  Myrtle  Wardrep,  Knoxville 

Junior  Class   to  Ernest  Preston  Lane,  Russellville 

Allen  Prize  Medal  in  Mathematics,  .to  Aline  Rosenthal,  Knoxville 
The  Bennett  Prize,  awarded  for  best  Essay  on  Principles  of  Free 
Government   to  John  Franklin  Poteet,  Tiptonville 

In  Law  Department   by  the  Dean 

Faculty  Prize  Scholarship,  awarded  for  highest  standing  in  the 
Junior  Class   to  James  Cloyd  Wilburn,  Mohawk 
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Second  Faculty  Prize  to  William  Heidenberg,  Tullahoma 

Hu  L.  McCujng  Prize,  awarded  for  best  work  in  Moot  Court  

 to  Jonathan  Harry  Price,  Knoxville 

The  Edward  Thompson  Company  Prize  (awarded  for  best  thesis) 

 to  Hugh  Erskin  Kelso,  Madisonville 

The  American  Law  Book  Company  Prize,  awarded  for  highest 
standing  in  the  Senior  Class.... to  Henry  Lee  Williford,  Memphis 

Benediction 

GRADUATES 
Academic  Department 

With  Master's  Degree 

Samuel  Warren  Ayres,  (B.  A.,  University  of  Tennessee,  1906),  of  Knox- 
ville, Tennessee,  Master  of  Arts 
Thesis :    Some  Formulae  for  the  Integration  of  Elliptic  Integrals 
Maurice  Mulvania  (B.  S.,  1898,  M.  S.,  1902,  Western  Normal  College) 
of  Knoxville,  Tennessee,  Master  of  Science 
Thesis :   The  Soy  Bean  in  its  Relation  to  the  Assimilation  of  Nitrogen 

With  Bachelor's  Degree 
Helen  Peck  Allen,  of  Wolf  Creek,  Tennessee,  Bachelor  of  Arts 

Thesis :    The  Psychological  Motives  of  Michael  Angelo 
Allen  Mitchell  Burdett,  of  Washington,  Georgia,  Bachelor  of  Arts 
Thesis:    The  Regulation  of  Interstate  Business  Corporations  by  the 
Federal  Government 
Willard  Clyde  Burnley,  of  Hartsville,  Tennessee,  Bachelor  of  Science 
in  Electrical  Engineering 
Thesis :    Design  and  Construction  of  a  10  K.  W.  110  to  100,000  Volt 
Transformer 

Bachelor  of  Science  in  Mechanical  Engineering 
Thesis:    Superheating  Steam  by  Internal  Combustion 
Robert  Jeeeerson  Childers,  of  Pulaski,  Tennessee,  Bachelor  of  Arts 

Thesis :   The  Action  of  the  Last  Hague  Conference 
Albert  Harris  Coster,  of  McMinnville,  Tennessee,  Bachelor  of  Arts 

Thesis:    Euripides'  Iphigenia  Among  the  Taurians,  translated  from 
the  Greek 

Walter  Marr  Darnall,  of  Tiptonville,  Tennessee,  Bachelor  of  Arts 

Thesis :   The  Two  Hague  Conferences 
Marjorie  Chappell  Davis,  of  Knoxville,  Tennessee,  Bachelor  of  Arts 

Thesis :   The  Life  and  Works  of  John  Keats 
David  Anderson  DeadErick,  of  Knoxville,  Tennessee,  Bachelor  of  Science 
Mechanical  Engineering 

Thesis :   Economy  Test  of  a  Suction  Gas  Producer  and  a  Gas  Engine 
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Clyde  Bright  Emert,  of  Knoxville,  Tennessee,  Bachelor  of  Arts 

Thesis:    The  Twenty-fourth  Book  of  the  Iliad,  translated  from  the 
Greek 

Joseph  Earnest  Hacker,  Jr.,  of  Greeneville,  Tennessee,  Bachelor  of 
Science 

Thesis :  The  Historical  Relation  of  the  English  House  of  Lords  to  the 
Saxon  Witenagemot 
Jessie  Wootten  Harris,  of  Texarkana,  Texas,  Bachelor  of  Arts 

Thesis :   The  Life  and  Works  of  Hermann  Sudermann 
Wieeiam  Henry  Harrison,  of  Palmyra,  Tennessee,  Bachelor  of  Science 

Thesis :   The  Evolution  of  Democracy  in  Modern  France 
Lena  Bondurant  Henderson,  of  Saint  Joseph,  Louisiana,  Bachelor  of 
Science 

Thesis :   A  Review  of  the  Evidences  and  Factors  of  Organic  Develop- 
ment and  their  Application  to  Plant  and  Animal  Improvement 
Grace  Livingston  Hood,  of  Knoxville,  Tennessee,  Bachelor  of  Arts 

Thesis :   The  Life  and  Works  of  Sir  Walter  Scott 
Truman  Hopkins,  of  Unionville,  Tennessee,  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Elec- 
trical Engineering 

Thesis  :   Tests  of  Electric  Meters 

Bachelor  of  Science  in  Mechanical  Engineering 

Thesis :    A  Continuous  Automatic  Carbon-dioxide  Indicator  for  Flue 
Gas 

Lucretia  HowE  Jordan,  of  Knoxville,  Tennessee,  Bachelor  of  Arts 

Thesis :    A  Comparison  of  the  Trials  of  Louis  XVI  of  France  and 
Charles  I  of  England 
Seeden  Brown  Kennedy,  of  Kenton,  Tennessee,  Bachelor  of  Arts 

Thesis:  Federal  Injunctions  as  a  Means  of  Controlling  Labor  Strikes 
Robert  Alexander  Kern,  of  Knoxville,  Tennessee,  Bachelor  of  Science  in 
Chemistry 

Thesis :    The  Methods  for  the  Determination  of  Sulphur  in  Coals 
and  Cokes 

Robert  Lee  Klutts,  of  Ripley,  Tennessee,  Bachelor  of  Arts 

Thesis :   The  Determination  of  Sulphur  in  Organic  Bodies 
Sara  MadeeEine  Lee,  of  Chattanooga,  Tennessee,  Bachelor  of  Arts 

Thesis :    Robert  Browning 
Robert  Clarence  Leonard,  of  Petersburg,  Tennessee,  Bachelor  of  Science 
in  Electrical  Engineering 
Thesis :    Comparison  Tests  of  Losses  in  an  Alternator 

Bachelor  of  Science  in  Mechanical  Engineering 
Thesis :    The  Conservation  of  our  Natural  Resources 
Bruno  Meinecke,  of  Knoxville,  Tennessee,  Bachelor  of  Arts 

Thesis :   The  Eighteenth  Book  of  the  Iliad,  translated  from  the  Greek 
into  German 
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David  Gilston  McCullE y,  of  Chattanooga,  Tennessee,  Bachelor  of  Science 
in  Civil  Engineering 
Thesis:    The  Design  of  a  Fireproof  Office  Building  of  Reinforced 
Concrete  Construction 
James  Clifford  Neely,  of  Darden,  Tennessee,  Bachelor  of  Science  in 
Electrical  Engineering 
Thesis :    Comparison  Tests  of  Losses  in  an  Alternator 
Joseph  Carter  Rhea,  of  Bristol,  Tennessee,  Bachelor  of  Science 

Thesis:  A  System  of  Progressive  Military  Instruction  for  Colleges 
Genevieve  Lee  Rice,  of  Knoxville,  Tennessee,  Bachelor  of  Science 

Thesis :   The  Life  and  Works  of  Prosper  Merimee 
George  Loyall  Sitton,  of  Johnson  City,  Tennessee,  Bachelor  of  Science 
in  Civil  Engineering 
Thesis :    Maintenance  of  the  Track  and  Structures  of  a  Railway 
John  Wieson  SpEnce,  of  Halls,  Tennessee,  Bachelor  of  Arts 

Thesis :    Economic  Effects  of  the  Black  Death  in  England 
Eevin  Gibson  Stooksbury,  of  Forkvale,  Tennessee,  Bachelor  of  Arts 

Thesis :   The  Reconstruction  Period  in  Tennessee 
Louise  GiFEord  Turner,  of  Knoxville,  Tennessee,  Bachelor  of  Arts 
Thesis :    The  Hecuba  of  Euripides,  translated  from  the  Greek 
Aebert  ChareES  Weigel,  of  Knoxville,  Tennessee,  Bachelor  of  Science  in 
Electrical  Engineering 
Thesis :    Design  and  Construction  of  a  10  K.  W.  110  to  100,000  Volt 
Transformer 

With  Degree  of  Pharmaceutical  Chemist 

ChareES  Edward  Bull,  of  Elkton,  Tennessee 

Thesis :    The  Preparation  of  Oxalic  Acid 
John  Peyton  Campbell,  of  Greeneville,  Tennessee 

Thesis :  Determination  of  Alcohol  Content  of  some  Official  Tinctures 
Waeter  Gay  Clark,  of  Newport,  Tennessee 

Thesis :   The  Assay  of  Belladonna  and  its  Preparations 
Ivor  Andrew  Eason,  of  Newbern,  Tennessee 

Thesis :    The  Assay  of  Colchicum  and  its  Preparations 
Linus  Parker  Gray,  of  Trinidad,  Louisiana 

Thesis :  Preparation  of  a  Comparative  Dose  List 
Samuel  Harvey  Keener,  Jr.,  of  Knoxville,  Tennessee 

Thesis:    Determination  of  Alcohol  Content  of  Some  Official  Fluid 
Extracts 

Clarence  Ernest  Morelock,  of  Limestone,  Tennessee 
Thesis :    Preparation  and  Assay  of  Hydrocyanic  Acid 

Robert  William  Wells,  of  Cleveland,  Tennessee 
Thesis :   A  Collection  of  Typical  Prescriptions 
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Law  Department 
With  Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Laws 

Harmon  Oneal  Acuee,  of  Knoxville,  Tennessee 

Thesis:    The  Common  Law  in  the  Federal  Courts 

David  WyeiE  Anderson,  of  Ainsworth,  Iowa 

Thesis :   The  Common  Law  in  the  Federal  Courts 

Merriee  Doyle  Arnold,  Jr.,  of  Knoxville,  Tennessee 

Thesis :    Origin  and  Development  of  Jury  Trial 
Leo  Theodore  Bellmont,  of  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Thesis :   Abuse  of  Federal  Injunctions  in  Labor  Disputes 
Wieeiam  Joseph  Cummings,  of  Knoxville,  Tennessee 

Thesis :  The  Force  of  State  Statutes  in  the  Federal  Courts 
Sieas  Marion  Foster,  of  Huntsville,  Tennessee 

Thesis:    The  Common  Law  in  the  Federal  Courts 
Frederick  Bennings  Frazier,  of  Dayton,  Tennessee 

Thesis :   The  Common  Law  in  the  Federal  Courts 
David  CeEage  Gaut,  of  Knoxville,  Tennessee 

Thesis :   The  Common  Law  in  the  Federal  Courts 
Aevis  Tipton  Hamilton,  of  Shawnee,  Tennessee 

Thesis :   The  Common  Law  in  the  Federal  Courts 
Hugh  Erskin  Keeso,  of  Madisonville,  Tennessee 

Thesis :   The  Common  Law  in  the  Federal  Courts 
John  Connor  Loucks,  of  Elgin,  Illinois 

Thesis :   The  Common  Law  in  the  Federal  Courts 
Wieeiam  Houk  Pedigo,  of  Knoxville,  Tennessee 

Thesis  :    Dower  in  Tennessee 
Henry  Egerton  Portrum,  of  Rogersville,  Tennessee 

Thesis :   John  Marshall 
Jonathan  Harry  Price,  of  Knoxville,  Tennessee 

Thesis :   The  Common  Law  in  the  Federal  Courts 
Ceaude  Reeder,  of  Knoxville,  Tennessee 

Thesis :   The  Common  Law  in  the  Federal  Courts 
Eevin  Gibson  Stooksbury,  of  Forkvale,  Tennessee 

Thesis :   The  Common  Law  in  the  Federal  Courts 
George  CaedwEee  Taylor,  of  Greeneville,  Tennessee 

Thesis :    The  Lawyer  as  a  Citizen 
Paue  Deen  Thomas,  of  Cleveland,  Tennessee 

Thesis :   The  Common  Law  in  the  Federal  Courts 
StokeeEy  Donaed  Williams,  of  Knoxville,  Tennessee 

Thesis :   The  Common  Law  in  the  Federal  Courts 
Henry  LEE  Willieord,  Jr.,  of  Memphis,  Tennessee 

Thesis :   The  Common  Law  in  the  Federal  Courts 
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MORRILL  HALL 

INTRODUCTORY  REMARKS 
President  Brown  Ayres 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen: 

It  is  a  time-honored  custom  of  educational  institutions  to 
observe  with  some  form  or  ceremony  the  laying  of  a  cornerstone 
on  the  completion  of  an  academic  building;  so  that  we  do  not 
desire  that  this  event  shall  pass  by  without  some  sort  of  formal 
exercise. 

But  there  is  to  me  a  very  special  significance  attaching  to 
the  exercises  of  to-day  in  that  they  indicate  the  substantial  comple- 
tion of  the  first  large  building  to  be  contributed  to  the  group  of 
buiK'ings  of  the  University  by  the  State  of  Tennessee.  And  we 
value  this  building  not  only  because  it  means  a  very  greatly  in- 
creased opportunity  for  work  for  the  State  in  the  departments  of 
agriculture  and  the  related  sciences,  but  also  because  it  is  to  us 
an  earnest  of  the  awakening  interest  of  the  people  of  this,  our  be- 
loved Fatherland,  in  the  future  of  this  University. 

True  it  is  that  two  years  ago  we  erected  a  building  on  the 
grounds  for  engineering— or  rather  enlarged  one  already  exist- 
ing—a part  of  the  expense  of  which  building  was  borne  by  the 
State  appropriation ;  but  the  present  building  is  the  first  one  to  be 
built  entirely,  from  foundation  to  roof,  with  the  State's  money. 
And  I  rejoice,  and  I  believe  that  every  member  of  this  audience — 
this  splendid  audience — rejoices  with  us,  on  this  occasion. 

The  Board  of  Trustees  have  thought  best  to  transfer  the 
name  of  Morrill  from  the  small  building  heretofore  occupied  by 
the  Agricultural  Department  and  Experiment  Station  to  this  new 
and  finer  structure,  because  they  and  we  have  been  conscious  of 
the  fact  that  the  building  which  has  heretofore  borne  the  name 
of  Morrill  is  not  and  has  not  been  a  worthy  recognition  of  the 
obligation  that  the  people  of  this  State,  and  of  all  the  states  of 
the  American  Union  are  under  to  that  great  educational  statesman, 
Justin  H.  Morrill,  of  Vermont,  from  whose  Land  Grant  Bill  of 
1862  has  followed  the  establishment  in  every  state  of  the  Union — 
to  quote  his  words — of  "at  least  one  college  where  the  leading 
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object  shall  be  *  *  *  to  teach  such  branches  of  learning 
as  are  related  to  agriculture  and  the  mechanic  arts." 

On  many  of  the  foundations  thus  laid  by  the  Morrill  Bill  have 
grown  great  universities — universities  equalling  in  every  respect 
the  greatest  foundations  of  the  Old  World  universities — meaning, 
however,  more  than  any  of  the  universities  of  the  Old  World 
mean  to  a  free  people— to  a  democracy  like  America — because 
these  universities  represent  not  only  work  to  be  done  for  pure 
scholarship  and  for  the  favored  classes,  but  they  also  represent  the 
true  universities  of  all.  the  people,  the  primary  aim  of  which  is  the 
production  of  efficient  citizens.  So  that  we  are  glad  to  claim  our 
place  in  this  splendid  galaxy  of  institutions  founded  on  the  land- 
grant.  Thus  it  is  we  desire  publicly,  here  on  this  beautiful  hill, 
to  honor  the  memory  of  Justin  H.  Morrill ;  and  we  have  seen  no 
worthier  way  to  do  it  than  to  name  this  the  first  great  building 
to  be  erected  by  the  State  of  Tennessee  for  him. 

This  building  has  been  planned  carefully,  we  think,  by  our 
own  men,  from  top  to  bottom.  Each  member  of  the  agricultural 
faculty  has  been  consulted  and  has  planned  the  quarters  to  be  oc- 
cupied by  his  department,  in  which  he  is  to  carry  on  his  work,  in 
a  way  best  suited  to  himself,  with,  of  course,  an  eye  to  the  unity 
of  the  whole  plan  and  the  suitableness  of  the  building  for  work 
in  the  future.  The  architectural  drawings  and  specifications — 
and  this  is  rather  unusual,  ladies  and  gentlemen — have  themselves 
been  prepared  by  one  of  our  honored  professors,  Prof.  Charles  E. 
Ferris,  the  professor  of  mechanical  engineering  in  our  institution, 
who,  I  think  you  will  agree  with  me,  has  shown,  by  his  work,  that 
he  is  no  mean  master  of  the  art  of  architecture. 

The  building  will  be  open  for  inspection  to  this  audience  at 
the  close  of  these  exercises,  and  although  due  to  delays  inevitable, 
such  as  occur  in  buildings  always,  it  is  not  quite  completed,  not 
quite  finished  for  final  occupancy,  it  is  in  a  condition  to  give  you 
an  idea  of  the  character  of  the  building  and  of  the  purposes  for 
which  it  is  to  be  used.  The  original  and  accepted  plan  we  were 
not  able  to  carry  out  fully  for  lack  of  funds.  Later  on  we  hope  to 
complete  the  plan  by  the  building  of  an  addition  at  the  back  which 
will  accommodate  some  subjects  not  fully  provided  for  in  the 
arrangement  of  the  present  structure. 

As  you  know,  the  building  stands  on  the  side  of  a  hill.  The 
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first,  or  entrance  floor  contains  the  offices  of  the  director  of  the 
Experiment  Station  and  his  secretary  and  of  the  State  Board  of 
Entomology;  the  Experiment  Station  library  of  nearly  six  thou- 
sand volumes ;  the  mailing  room ;  and  the  laboratories  of  zoology. 
These  rooms  are  all  suitably  marked  so  that  they  can  be  identified. 

The  second  floor  contains  a  series  of  rooms  devoted  to  the 
Department  of  Botany,  pure  and  economic,  including  a  large  stu- 
dents' laboratory  and  special  laboratories  and  offices  for  the  pro- 
fessor of  botany  and  his  assistants  in  general  and  economic  botany 
and  bacteriology.  The  Agricultural  Club,  composed  of  agricul- 
tural students,  which  is  very  effective  and  energetic,  will  be  pro- 
vided for  by  a  special  room  on  this  floor. 

The  third,  or  top  floor  is  devoted  largely  to  instruction  and 
research  work  in  entomology,  and  contains  the  offices  of  economic 
zoology,  besides  there  being  a  dark  room  and  other  rooms  for  pho- 
tographic work,  which  is  so  important  in  connection  with  an  ex- 
periment station. 

The  main  basement,  which  is  really  a  substantial  floor — 
because  it  stands  entirely  away  from  the  ground,  there  being  a 
sub-basement  below  it— is  devoted  to  the  Departments  of  Agron- 
omy and  Horticulture.  Under  the  first  Department  are  included 
the  chemical  laboratories  of  the  Experiment  Station,  the  labora- 
tory of  soil  physics,  and  the  special  laboratories  and  lecture  rooms 
devoted  to  agronomy.  The  Department  of  Horticulture  has  a 
suite  of  three  rooms  on  this  floor,  including  lecture  room,  labora- 
tory, and  office,  as  well  as  some  additional  space  in  the  sub-base- 
ment. In  the  sub-basement,  which  we  have  not  been  able  to  com- 
plete for  lack  of  funds  at  the  present  time,  there  will  be  accommo- 
dated the  Departments  of  Veterinary  Science  and  Dairying. 

In  the  new  portion  of  the  structure,  which  we  hope  to  be 
able  to  put  up  within  a  few  years,  by  the  generous  aid  of  the 
State,  there  will  be  provided  a  large  auditorium,  and  special  rooms 
for  dairying  and  other  work,  and  a  large  room  for  stock  judging 
and  work  in  veterinary  medicine  and  surgery. 

I  think  as  you  go  through  the  building  that  by  the  aid  of 
young  men  whom  I  have  asked — members  of  the  Agricultural 
Club — to  act  as  guides  to  you  there,  and  by  the  names  on  the 
doors,  you  will  get  a  notion  what  we  plan  to  do.  I  hope,  how- 
ever, that  by  the  time  of  another  one  of  these  great  conventions 
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here  everything  will  be  in  such  readiness  in  the  building,  and  the 
work  will  have  been  so  well  established  there  that  you  will  have 
an  opportunity  to  inspect  it  in  such  detail  as,  of  course,  is  not 
possible  now. 

It  had  been  my  hope,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  that  on  this  occa- 
sion we  would  have  with  us,  to  say  a  word  to  us  in  behalf  of  our 
State,  our  Governor;  but  he  has  been  unavoidably  detained,  and 
I  am  going  to  ask  the  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction, 
Professor  Jones,  who  had  already  agreed  to  say  a  few  words  to 
us  on  this  occasion  on  behalf  of  the  public  school  system  of  the 
State,  of  which  we  are  proud — I  am  going  to  ask  Professor  Jones 
to  take  a  somewhat  larger  sphere  and  say  a  few  words  to  us  now, 
not  only  on  behalf  of  the  educational  system,  but  also  on  behalf 
of  the  State  of  Tennessee. 


FOR  THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS  OF  THE  STATE 


Hon*  R*  L.  Jones 

Mr.  Chairman,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen,  and  Members  of  the  Farm- 
ers' Convention: 

I  had  planned  my  speech  to  cover  a  specific  subject,  and,  at 
the  request  of  Dr.  Ayres,  to  consume  three  or  four  minutes.  Just 
at  the  last  he  has  changed  the  program,  and  I  am  somewhat  in 
the  attitude  of  the  politician  who,  having  waged  his  campaign 
just  at  its  close  was  called  upon  to  deliver  a  funeral  oration,  and 
the  only  thing  he  could  think  of  was  his  political  speech.  When 
he  returned,  and  was  asked  how  he  got  along,  he  said,  "Bully.  I 
left  off  all  of  the  speech  except  the  eulogy,  and  substituted  John 
Smith  for  the  democratic  party,  and  sent  him  to  glory." 

I  shall  substitute  what  I  have  to  say  for  the  State  of  Tennes- 
see, and  shall  consume  only  the  four  minutes  that  were  assigned 
to  me. 

Tennessee  feels  proud  of  her  University.  It  has  played  an  im- 
portant part  in  shaping  the  policy  and  determining  the  destiny  of 
the  State.  Her  alumni  have  been  an  honor  to  their  Alma  Mater 
and  a  blessing  to  the  Commonwealth.  They  have  rilled  with  credit 
to  themselves  almost  every  position  of  honor  in  the  political  and 
professional  world,  but  as  great  as  have  been  the  achievements  of 
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the  academic  and  professional  schools,  even  a  broader  field  of  use- 
fulness and  a  brighter  future  lie  before  the  younger  school  of  ag- 
riculture. 

The  usefulness  of  an  institution,  like  an  individual,  is  meas- 
ured by  the  amount  of  service  it  renders  mankind.  With  eighty 
per  cent  of  our  people  living  in  rural  communities,  no  one  would 
dare  gainsay  that  the  school  of  agriculture  has  a  larger  constitu- 
ency to  serve  than  any  professional  school.  Realizing  its  broad 
field  of  usefulness,  the  last  Legislature  very  wisely  made  an  in- 
creased appropriation,  thereby  making  it  possible  to  erect  this 
magnificent  structure  for  the  use  of  this  department. 

We  congratulate  this  institution  on  the  rapid  progress  made 
under  the  splendid  management  of  Dr.  Ayres,  who  has  not  only 
shown  himself  to  be  a  man  of  strong  executive  ability,  but  also 
a  judge  of  men  by  selecting  and  placing  at  the  head  of  this  depart- 
ment, Prof.  H.  A.  Morgan,  who,  by  his  untiring  efforts,  has  done 
so  much  to  popularize  this  department  and  bring  its  benefits  to 
the  home  of  every  farmer  in  the  State.  We  are  confident  the  time 
is  near  at  hand  when  scientific  agriculture  will  be  practically 
taught  in  all  the  rural  schools  throughout  the  land— not  so  much 
with  a  view  to  growing  two  grains  of  corn  where  one  has  been 
produced  heretofore,  as  to  show  the  possibilities  and  beauties  of 
farm  life,  thereby  enabling  the  rural  citizen  to  live  a  richer,  a 
broader  and  a  higher  life  than  he  has  hitherto  enjoyed. 

Standing  at  the  head  of  the  department  of  public  instruction 
and  having  an  equal  interest  in  the  development  of  the  whole 
public  school  system,  I  note  with  pleasure  the  spirit  of  mutual 
helpfulness  and  good  will  that  exists  between  the  different  parts 
of  our  system.  Herein  lies  our  strength.  The  high  school  cannot 
exist  without  the  elementary  school  to  feed  it,  and  the  University 
in  turn  cannot  flourish  without  the  high  school  to  nourish  it. 

The  last  Legislature  did  far  better  by  the  elementary  school 
and  the  University  than  any  of  its  predecessors,  but  the  State  must 
realize  that  it  owes  a  higher  duty  to  its  high  schools  than  merely 
to  permit  them  to  exist  on  condition  that  the  county  will  maintain 
them.  The  next  Legislature  should  make  a  reasonable  appropria- 
tion to  encourage  the  establishment  and  to  aid  in  the  maintenance 
of  a  system  of  high  schools  for  each  county  in  the  State  and  should 
also  pass  an  act  standardizing  and  classifying  them. 
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In  walking  over  your  beautiful  campus  one  can  see  the  evo- 
lution through  which  our  educational  system  has  passed.  The 
first  buildings  erected  were  for  the  academic  and  professional 
schools.  At  that  time  we  were  educating  for  the  professions  only. 
Following  this  you  established  the  schools  of  civil,  mechanical 
and  electrical  engineering,  and  last  but  not  least  in  importance 
the  school  of  agriculture  was  called  into  existence.  This  young 
department  is  full  of  useful  promise  and  while  we  look  upon  the 
past  achievements  of  the  University  with  pride  and  pleasure,  we 
look  to  the  future  with  hope,  fully  realizing  that  with  increased 
facilities  and  broader  purposes  your  period  of  greatest  usefulness 
lies  before  you. 

President  Ayres 

We  have  all  been  very  much  concerned,  and  very  sympathetic 
in  regard  to  the  long  siege  of  illness  from  which  our  Commis- 
sioner of  Agriculture,  Mr.  Thompson,  has  suffered  during  the  last 
three  months ;  but  it  had  been  my  hope  that  he  would  by  this  time 
have  recovered  sufficiently  to  be  with  us ;  and  I  know  that  it  was 
his  desire. 

I  am  very  glad,  however,  that  he  has  sent  to  represent  him  at 
this  great  Convention,  and  on  this  occasion,  a  man  who,  I  am  sure, 
will  measure  fully  up  to  the  occasion.  It  is  a  very  great  pleasure 
to  introduce  to  you  now  a  man  known  to  most  of  you,  who  will 
speak  a  few  words  on  behalf  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
of  the  State,  Mr.  W.  H.  Dunn,  the  State  Live  Stock  Commis- 
sioner. 


FOR  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 


Capt.  W.  H.  Dunn 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen : 

I  feel  that  I  have  been  sandwiched  in  to-day,  as  my  friend 
and  associate  in  office,  Mr.  Thompson,  is  unable  to  be  with  you. 
I  have  been  put  up  to  represent  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
of  the  great  State  of  Tennessee. 

I  am  here  to-day  as  a  representative  of  the  farmers  of  the 
greatest  State  in  the  Union.  And  when  I  say  that,  I  am  not  asking 
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for  votes — I  am  not  a  candidate  for  office-  We  have  been  called 
the  Volunteer  State ;  the  people  of  Tennessee,  in  the  late  war,  were 
as  brave  as  those  of  any  other  State,  North  or  South — and  so  they 
are  to-day.  And  I  represent  a  people  who  are  as  brave  as  any 
people  on  earth.  I  also  am  here  to  represent  a  people  who  have 
the  prettiest  women  on  the  habitable  earth. 

As  we  dedicate,  or  turn  over  to  the  University  to-day,  this 
building,  we  feel  that  it  has  come  in  large  part  from  the  farmers 
of  the  State,  because  they  pay  the  bulk  of  the  taxes  of  the  State. 
And  not  only  do  they  pay  the  greater  portion  of  the  taxes,  but 
they  feed  the  rest  of  the  people.  After  the  disaster  at  San  Fran- 
cisco they  had  what  they  called  a  bread  line  that  was  supplied 
through  donations  from  all  over  the  country.  To-day  the  farmers 
of  Tennessee  supply  the  bread  line  of  this  State.  We  feed  them 
all. 

We  take  pride  to-day  in  an  institution  to  educate  our  children. 
Of  the  ninety-six  counties  in  Tennessee,  I  have  visited,  within  the 
last  six  months,  eighty-seven,  and  in  all  of  these  counties  I  have 
insisted  that  the  principles  of  elementary  agriculture  should  be 
taught  in  the  rural  schools  in  order  that  the  farmer's  children  may 
be  equipped  and  qualified  to  meet  their  environment.  Then  we 
need  an  institution  like  this  to  finish  their  agricultural  education ; 
and  we  are  proud  to-day  that  we  have  this  great  University  at 
Knoxville,  in  East  Tennessee. 

There  was  a  time  when  our  people  were  not  able  to  help  this 
institution,  but  such  is  not  the  case  to-day.  Tennessee  takes  care 
of  her  blind,  her  poor,  her  feeble  in  mind,  her  old  soldiers,  and 
those  who  are  dependent  on  the  State  for  maintenance;  and  we 
have  reached  a  point  now  where  we  are  able  to  educate  our  chil- 
dren. And  I  do  not  believe  that  there  is  a  first-class  farmer  in 
the  great  State  of  Tennessee  but  is  more  than  willing  to  pay  his 
proportional  part  of  the  tax  to  maintain  and  help  this  institution. 
And  we  will  ask,  as  coming  from  the  farmers  of  the  State,  that 
the  next  Legislature  help  us  more  liberally  than  any  preceding 
Legislature  has  done — that,  it  donate  to  this  institution  what  may 
be  needed  to  make  it  what  it  can  be  and  ought  to  be. 

Now,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  we  have  distinguished  speakers 
here  to-day  who  will  follow,  and  I  will  not  take  up  your  time  fur- 
ther.  I  thank  you  for  your  attention. 
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President  Ayres 

No  general  fights  a  good  battle  without  loyal  lieutenants . 
I  wish  to  bear  testimony  to  the  fact  that  no  man  has  more  loyal 
lieutenants  and  co-workers  than  I  in  the  work  of  this  University. 
But  I  have  often  been  struck  by  the  perfect  sympathy  and  cordial- 
ity, both  spiritual  and  intellectual,  that  exists  between  myself  and 
Professor  Morgan.  And  when  the  question  of  the  opening  of  this 
building  was  first  broached  between  us  I  said,  "I  have  in  mind  a 
man  that  I  would  like  to  invite  to  come  and  say  a  word  to  us  on 
this  occasion" — a  man  that  stands  at  the  very  head  of  the  agricul- 
tural men  of  this  country.  Professor  Morgan  said,  "I  have  also 
in  mind  such  a  man  that  I  would  like  to  have  come  and  make  an 
address  to  us  on  this  occasion."  And  I  said,  ''Without  your  nam- 
ing him,  I  can  read  your  thought.  We  both  want  Dean  Davenport, 
of  the  University  of  Illinois."  And  it  proved  to  be  the  case.  Dean 
Davenport  is  at  the  head  of  one  of  the  most  successful  agricultural 
colleges  in  America — judged  by  many  standards,  the  most  success- 
ful. He  comes  to  us,  therefore,  to  speak  with  authority.  But 
more  than  this,  he  has  gained  the  confidence  of  the  agricultural 
experts  of  the  country  as  a  man  that  is  more  than  an  agricultural- 
ist—a man  that  is  above  that,  a  thinker,  a  philoshopher,  a  noble 
man.  So  that  I  am  sure  you  join  with  me  in  the  anticipation  of 
great  pleasure  that  I  now  feel  in  hearing  the  address  which  he 
is  to  deliver  to  us.  It  is  a  very  great  pleasure  to  me,  ladies  and 
gentlemen,  to  introduce  to  you  the  speaker  of  the  day,  Dean 
Eugene  Davenport,  of  {he  College  of  Agriculture  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Illinois. 
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EDUCATION  FOR  EFFICIENCY  AND  FOR  SERVICE 
Dr.  Eugene  Davenport  • 

We  are  met  to-day  to  dedicate  a  noble  building  to  a  worthy 
purpose.  It  is  the  free  gift  of  a  great  state  to  her  greatest  indus- 
try, and  it  has  a  deeper  meaning  than  appears  upon  the  surface. 
It  is  more  than  a  pile  of  masonry  to  ornament  a  public  park;  it 
is  an  institution  to  preserve  and  to  develop  a  fundamental  activity 
of  the  race  and  to  uplift  and  to  cultivate  that  most  numerous  and 
conservative  class  of  all  our  people,  the  country  folk. 

The  type  of  education  for  which  this  building  stands  is  a  new 
one  on  the  earth,  and  one  that  is  giving  professional  educators  no 
little  difficulty  and  concern.  This  is  not  only  because  it  is  new  but 
because  the  impulse  to  this  particular  form  of  education  arose,  not 
in  the  schools,  but  from  the  masses  of  men.  It  is  therefore  demo- 
cratic and  not  scholastic  in  its  origin;  and  it  is  not  strange,  per- 
haps, that  we  are  having  troubles  of  our  own  in  getting  it  ham- 
mered into  academic  shape. 

There  is  a  well  pronounced  disposition  to  consider  agricul- 
tural education  as  a  thing  apart  from  education  in  general ;  a  kind 
of  new  species  different  from  anything  known  before  or  likely  to 
be  encountered  again;  a  sort  of  proposition  to  be  met  and  dealt 
with  by  original  and  peculiar  methods  not  needed  in  or  applicable 
to  other  forms  of  education. 

This  attitude  I  am  firmly  convinced  is  fundamentally  wrong 
and  capable  of  much  mischief  if  not  permanent  injury  both  to 
agriculture  and  to  all  education  as  well.  Everybody  is  coming  to 
feel  the  presence  of  something  new  in  the  educational  atmosphere 
generally ;  new  forces,  new  impulses,  new  tensions,  new  demands 
that  have  not  been  felt  hitherto.  These,  I  take  it,  are  the  accompani- 
ment of  the  present  wave  of  interest  in  agricultural  education  and 
but  the  forerunner  of  a  new  educational  spirit  that  is  developing 
under  the  unique  conditions  of  free  America. 

The  general  question  is  up  at  this  particular  time  because  of 
the  movement  for  secondary  agricultural  schools,  the  argument 
being  that  the  high  school  does  not  afford  suitable  training  for 
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farmers'  sons  and  daughters,  and  that  the  remedy  is  a  separate 
system  of  agricultural  schools.  It  is  the  same  question  over  again 
as  the  one  that  assailed  the  universities  some  sixty  years  ago  and 
led  to  the  founding  of  the  land  grant  colleges. 

In  another  address*  I  took  the  position  that  while  this  criticism 
of  the  high  school  is  true  as  at  present  organized,  yet  the  defect 
is  not  inherent  in  the  system  and  that  the  remedy  is  to  expand  the 
local  high  school  and  enrich  its  course,  not  to  establish  a  rival  on 
a  still  narrower  plan.  I  took  pains  in  that  connection  to  express 
the  conviction  that  this  demand  for  better  training  in  agriculture 
is  but  a  part  of  a  larger  movement  whose  object  is  that  education 
should  be  made  more  generally  useful.  I  should  like  at  this  time 
to  discuss  the  latter  point  a  little  further  and  to  show,  if  I  can,  that 
the  real  demand  is  that  courses  of  study  in  all  lines  shall  result 
in  higher  efficiency  than  heretofore  and  that  the  modern  educa- 
tional unrest  is  not  confined  to  agriculture,  nor  even  to  the  indus- 
tries, though  it  is  along  these,  lines  that  its  present  manifestations 
are  most  acute. 

Such  a  discussion  is  fitting  at  a  time  and  place  like  this  be- 
cause of  the  powerful  influence  of  universities  in  shaping  educa- 
tional sentiment  and  ideals  not  only  for  themselves  but  for  second- 
ary schools  as  well.  It  is  the  more  fitting,  too,  because  agricul- 
ture led  the  original  movement  for  industrial  education,  as  it  is 
now  leading  in  a  revival  of  sentiment  which  some  of  us  believe 
will  bring  to  the  surface  the  real  purposes  of  education  and  put 
them  in  a  new  light  before  our  people.  Accordingly  I  beg  to  invite 
your  attention  to  the  subject  of  the  hour — Education  for  Efficiency 
and  for  Service. 

The  most  significant  educational  fact  to-day  is  that  men  of  all 
classes  have  come  to  look  upon  education  as  a  thing  that  will 
better  their  condition;  and  they  mean  by  that,  first  of  all,  some- 
thing to  make  their  labor  more  effective  and  more  profitable ;  and 
second,  they  mean  something  that  will  enable  them  to  live  fuller 
lives.  They  have  no  very  clear  idea  of  the  methods  for  bringing  it 
all  about  nor  have  they  any  very  good  means  of  impressing  their 
views  and  desires  upon  us  at  educational  conventions ;  but  to  bet- 
ter their  condition  through  education  is  the  abiding  faith  and  pur- 

*  The  Next  Step  in  Agricultural  Education,  delivered  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Missouri,  January  9,  1908. 
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pose  of  all  men  everywhere  and  they  will  persist  until  it  is  realized 
in  some  fashion  or  other. 

The  ruling  passion  of  the  race  to-day  is  for  education;  and 
colleges  and  schools  of  all  sorts,  both  public  and  private,  day 
classes  and  night  classes,  winter  and  summer,  are  rilled  to  over- 
flowing. The  only  educational  institution  that  is  being  deserted 
is  the  old-time  district  school  and  that  is  failing  only  where  it  is 
unable  to  satisfy  the  new  demands,  and  where  this  occurs,  its  lineal 
successor  is  the  public  high  school  which  is  everywhere  becoming 
the  favorite  agency  of  modern  education  in  America. 

The  training  of  the  young  for  the  duties  of  life  is  no  longer 
left  to  the  charity  of  the  church  nor  to  private  endowment,  how- 
ever munificent.  We  do  not  ask  a  man  to  pay  the  expense  of  his 
own  education,  and  we  no  longer  require  the  parent  to  pay  for  the 
schooling  of  his  child.  We  have  come  to  recognize  that  in  the  last 
analysis  the  child  belongs  to  the  community  and  public  policy  re- 
quires that  he  be  educated.  So  we  have  the  policy  of  universal 
education  well  established  among  us  and  the  largest  item  of  public 
as  well  as  of  private  expense  is  for  schools. 

Now  this  is  not  sentiment— it  is  business ;  it  is  not  charity,  it 
is  statesmanship.  We  propose  to  maintain  all  sorts  of  education 
for  all  sorts  of  people,  and  to  keep  them  in  school  as  long  as  we 
can — so  far  have  we  gone  already  in  this  worship  of  the  idol  of 
our  day  and  time ;  so  far  has  the  common  man  progressed  in  his 
determination  to  be  educated. 

Yes,  truly  the  ruling  passion  of  the  race  is  for  education.  Indi- 
viduals would  amass  wealth ;  individuals  would  exert  influence 
and  power;  individuals  would  live  lives  of  luxury  and  ease,  but 
the  common  purpose  of  the  masses  of  men  from  all  the  walks  of 
life  is  a  set  determination  to  acquire  knowledge.  Daughters  of 
washerwomen  graduate  from  the  high  school,  and  ditchers'  sons 
go  to  college— not  by  ones  and  twos,  but  literally  by  hundreds  and 
thousands,  and  if  the  ruling  passion  fails  in  individual  cases  we 
have  a  law  that  will  put  the  child  in  school,  willy  nilly,  on  the 
ground  that  to  this  extent,  at  least,  he  is  public  property. 

Now  what  is  to  be  the  consequence  of  all  this?  What  will 
the  daughter  of  the  washerwoman  do  after  she  has  graduated  from 
the  high  school?  Will  she  take  her  mother's  place  at  the  tub? 
What  think  you?    If  not,  how  will  the  washing  be  done? — and 
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was  her  schooling  a  blessing  or  a  curse  to  the  community? — be- 
cause the  tub  must  stay ;  and  if  she  does  take  her  place  at  the  tub, 
was  her  schooling  a  blessing  or  a  curse  to  her?  WilJ  the  digger's 
son  inherit  the  father's  spade  ? — and  if  not  how  will  ditches  be  dug 
if  all  men  are  to  be  educated?  How  will  the  world's  work  get 
done  if  education  takes  men  and  women  out  of  useful  and  needful 
occupations  and  makes  them  over  into  pseudo  ladies  and  gentle- 
men of  leisure  ?  How,  too,  will  their  own  bills  be  paid  except  they 
labor  as  men  have  always  labored  ?  It  is  idle  to  say  that  a  portion 
of  the  race  should  be  left  ignorant  that  they  may  perform  the  un- 
desirable though  necessary  labor.  The  "portion"  objects,  and 
what  are  we  going  to  do  about  it?  Now  these  are  disagreeable 
questions  and  we  rather  not  be  forced  to  answer  them  ;  but  they 
are  fundamental  and  will  soon  begin  to  answer  themselves  in  some 
fashion  under  our  system  of  education,  which  is  rapidly  becoming 
universal.  Whether  we  know  it  or  not  we  are  now  engaged  in  the 
most  stupendous  educational,  social,  and  economic  experiment  the 
world  has  ever  undertaken — the  experiment  of  universal  education ; 
and  whether  in  the  end  universal  education  shall  prove  a  blessing 
or  a  curse  to  us  will  depend  entirely  upon  our  skill  in  handling 
the  issues  it  has  raised  for  our  solution.  We  have  entered  too  far 
upon  this  experiment  ever  to  retire  from  it,  even  if  we  desired  to 
do  so,  which  we  do  not ;  and  if  the  outcome  is  to  be  safety  and  not 
anarchy,  and  if  it  is  all  to  result  in  further  development  of  the  race 
and  not  in  retrogression  then  a  few  fundamentals  will  have  to  be 
clearly  recognized  before  long  and  brought  into  and  made  a  part 
of  our  educational  ideals,  policies,  and  methods. 

First  of  all,  if  we  are  to  have  universal  education  then  it  must 
contain  a  large  element  of  the  vocational,  because  all  the  needful 
activities  must  be  maintained  in  the  educated  state  as  heretofore. 
The  race  cannot  progress  any  more  in  the  future  than  in  the  past 
except  by  the  expenditure  of  large  amounts  of  human  energy. 
This  being  so,  education  cannot  be  looked  upon  as  an  avenue  to  a 
life  of  ease,  nor  as  a  means  of  giving  one  man  an  advantage  over 
another,  whereby  he  may  exist  upon  the  fruit  of  that  other's  labor 
and  the  sweat  of  that  other's  brow.  It  might  do  for  a  few;  it 
cannot  do  for  the  mass,  whose  efficiency  must  be  increased  and 
not  decreased  by  education ;  because  in  the  last  analysis  education 
is  a  public  as  well  as  a  personal  matter  and  the  interests  of  the 
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state  require  that  the  ratio  of  individual  efficiency  in  all  lines  shall 
be  constantly  increased. 

Second,  within  the  limits  of  needful  activities  one  occupation 
is  as  important  as  another,  and  a  system  of  universal  education 
must  enrich  them  all,  or  the  end  will  be  disastrous.  We  need  to 
change  our  views  concerning  what  has  been  regarded  as  menial 
employments.  In  the  millennium  no  woman  will  make  her  living 
over  the  wash-tub,  nor  will  she  sing  the  song  of  the  shirt  day  and 
night  forever;  but  neither  will  education  and  elevation  free  her, 
or  any  one  else,  from  a  fair  share  of  the  drudgery  of  life,  because 
the  needful  things  must  still  be  done.  Nor  must  we  fail  to  remind 
ourselves  that  not  all  the  labor  of  the  world  is  at  the  wash-tub  or 
at  the  bottom  of  the  ditch,  because  success  in  any  calling  is  the 
price  of  unremitting  and  exhausting  toil,  against  which  education 
is  no  insurance  whatever.  It  can  only  promise  that  faithful  labor 
shall  have  its  adequate  and  sure  reward.  And  that  is  enough,  for 
no  man  has  a  right  to  ask  that  he  be  freed  from  labor  on  this 
earth ;  he  can  only  pray  to  be  relieved  from  the  burden  of  aimless 
and  fruitless  drudgery — which  is  the  blessed  assurance  of  educa- 
tion. While  education  is  no  relief  from  labor,  or  even  drudgery, 
it  ought,  however,  to  lessen  the  totality  of  drudgery  by  the  further 
utilization  of  mechanical  energy,  and  the  more  economic  and  intel- 
ligent bestowal  of  human  efforts.  Education  will  never  fully  jus- 
tify itself  until  this  shall  have  been  accomplished  and  the  human 
machine  be  liberated  from  the  last  form  of  slavery — the  drudgery 
that  is  born  of  ignorance. 

No  man  then  has  a  right  to  be  useless.  Most  men  will  con- 
tinue to  earn  and  ought  to  earn,  in  one  way  or  another,  the  funds 
to  pay  their  bills,  and  in  this  natural  way  will  the  world's  work  get 
done  in  the  future  as  in  the  past.  The  education  of  all  men,  there- 
fore, is  or  should  be,  in  a  broad  sense  vocational,  and  the  so- 
called  learned  professions  are  but  other  names  for  developed  indus- 
tries. In  this  broad  sense  every  useful  activity  is  included  from 
farming  to  music  and  painting,  poetry  and  sculpture ;  from  engi- 
neering to  medicine  and  law,  philosophy  and  theology;  as  wide 
and  as  varied  as  the  activities  and  capacities  of  the  human  animal 
— so  wide  and  so  varied  must  our  education  be  if  it  is  to  be  uni- 
versal and  be  safe. 

Measured  by  this  standard  farming  has  the  same  claims  upon 
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education  as  have  language  and  literature,  but  no  more,  for  both 
are  useful  or  may  be,  though  in  different  ways.  Which  is  more 
useful  we  cannot  tell  any  more  than  we  can  tell  whether  food  or 
religion  is  the  more  essential  to  human  life;  or  whether  art  or 
industry  contribute  most  to  its  fullest  development.  We  only 
know  that  all  things  within  the  range  of  human  capacity  are  useful 
and  that  education  may,  if  it  will,  enrich  them  all. 

Unless  universal  education  can  be  so  administered  as  not  to 
greatly  disturb  the  relations  of  needful  activities  it  will  prove  in  the 
end  a  curse  instead  of  a  blessing,  and  it  is  the  business  of  educa- 
tors now  to  soberly  consider  the  consequences  of  headlong  policies, 
however  promising  in  direct  results,  if  they  do  not  reckon  with 
the  inevitable  outcome  of  a  false  or  inadequate  philosophy  of  edu- 
cation. 

Third,  in  the  working  out  of  these  plans  such  policies  and 
methods  must  be  observed  as  shall  prevent  social  cleavage  along 
vocational  lines.  Unless  we  can  do  this,  democracy  will  in  the  end 
fail.  We  cannot  go  on  with  one-half  of  the  people  educated  and 
the  other  half  ignorant  any  more  than  we  could  live  with  one-half 
free  and  the  other  half  slave.  No  more  can  we  live  with  one-half 
educated  to  one  set  of  ideals  and  the  other  half  to  another.  If  we 
attempt  it  we  shall  have  in  the  end,  not  civilization  but  a  tug  of 
war  between  highly  educated  but  mutually  destructive  human 
energies.  The  only  safety  for  us  now  is  in  the  education  of  all 
classes  to  common  ideals  of  individual  efficiency  and  public  service 
along  needful  lines  and  with  common  standards  of  citizenship.  To 
this  end  the  individual  must  have  training  both  vocational  and 
humanistic,  and  it  is  better  if  he  does  not  know  just  when  or  how 
he  is  getting  either  the  one  or  the  other. 

Fourth,  remembering  that  what  is  one  man's  vocation  is  an- 
other's avocation  and  that  what  is  technical  and  professional  to 
one  is  humanistic  to  another;  remembering  that  all  study  is  edu- 
cational and  that  utility  does  not  lessen  its  value;  remembering, 
too,  that  much  of  our  education  comes  from  association  and  that 
the  best  of  it  comes  in  no  other  way— remembering  all  these  and 
many  other  considerations  well  known  to  the  thinking  man,  we 
must  agree  that  in  a  system  of  universal  education  the  best  results 
will  always  follow  when  as  many  subjects  as  possible  and  as  many 
vocations  as  may  be  are  taught  together  in  the  same  school,  under 
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the  same  management  and  to  the  same  body  of  men.  In  no  other 
way  can  a  perfectly  homogeneous  population  be  secured.  In  no 
other  way  can  universal  efficiency  be  so  closely  combined  with 
good  citizenship.  In  no  other  way  can  activity  and  learning  be  so 
intimately  united.  In  no  other  way  can  morals  and  good  govern- 
ment be  so  safely  entrusted  to  a  free  people. 

The  greatest  hindrance  to  the  natural  evolution  of  a  single 
system  of  schools  adapted  to  the  education  of  all  classes  of  our 
people  is  academic  tradition  which  needs  substantial  modification 
in  a  number  of  important  particulars. 

Now  the  truth  is,  there  is  no  such  thing  as  a  "general  educa- 
tion," except  one  that  fits  for  nothing  and  leaves  the  possessor 
stranded  without  occupation  or  other  field  for  the  exercise  of  his 
trained  activities.  In  so  far  as  this  type  of  general  education  ex- 
ists among  us  the  quicker  we  abolish  it  the  better.  For  example,  it 
has  been  fashionable  to  speak  of  the  courses  in  the  arts  and  sci- 
ences as  "general,"  "non-technical,"  or  "liberal,"  using  the  terms 
synonymously,  and  as.  opposed  to  the  technical  or  professional. 
Now  this  is  inaccurate  and  leads  to  much  confusion  of  mind.  The 
courses  in  arts  and  sciences  are  not  general  and  non-technical 
except  when  badly  arranged  and  roughly  taught,  because  an  exam- 
ination of  the  facts  will  discover  that  most  of  the  students  taking 
those  courses  in  colleges  are  preparing  for  definite  careers,  gener- 
ally teaching;  possibly  banking,  railroad  administration,  or  the 
business  of  an  analytical  or  manufacturing  chemist,  or  some  other 
gainful  occupation.  That  is  to  say  the  courses  in  the  arts  and 
sciences  are  taken  as  professional  or  vocational  courses  the  same 
as  are  those  in  engineering  and  agriculture. 

The  first  fruits  of  this  erroneous  use  of  terms  is  that  those 
who  make  most  of  the  distinction  between  the  technical  and  the 
non-technical  courses ;  those  who  talk  most  about  the  latter  being 
liberal  as  distinct  from  the  former;  those  who  outcry  loudest 
against  commercializing  education — are  teachers  themselves,  who 
are  earning  money  like  farmers.  Now  by  what  rule  do  we  adjudge 
that  farming  is  a  calling  and  teaching  a  profession  ?  that  engineer- 
ing is  industrial  and  journalism  liberal?  that  courses  fitting  for 
farming  are  technical  and  narrow,  and  those  fitting  for  teaching 
or  making  chemical  determinations  are  general  and  liberal?  The 
truth  is  they  are  all  alike,  vocational ;  they  are  all  professional ; 
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they  all  open  avenues  whereby  men  and  women  earn  money  to  pay 
their  bills,  and  ninety-nine  of  those  who  are  good  for  anything  in 
any  and  all  these  courses  are  taking  them  for  the  same  purpose, 
viz. :  to  afford  a  congenial  field  of  activity  whereby  the  individual 
may  become  a  worthy  and  self-sustaining  member  of  society. 

Now  the  truth  is  that  the  distinction  between  the  technical 
and  the  non-technical ;  the  professional  and  the  non-professional ; 
the  narrow  and  the  liberal,  does  not  inhere  in  courses  of  study 
leading  to  graduation,  but  it  inheres  in  subjects,  and  the  same 
subject  may  be  either  the  one  or  the  other  according  to  the  point 
of  view  of  the  student  and  the  purpose  for  which  it  is  taken.  For 
example,  chemistry,  per  se,  is  neither  technical  nor  non-technical, 
narrow  or  liberal.  It  is  a  great  field  of  science.  As  explored  and 
studied  by  an  agricultural  student,  or  by  one  who  proposes  to  make 
his  living  as  an  analytical  or  a  manufacturing  chemist— to  them 
it  is  a  technical  subject,  while  to  the  student  of  literature  it  be- 
comes a  non-technical  and  therefore  a  liberal  subject,  because  it 
liberalizes  him  and  broadens  his  outlook  upon  the  world  and  helps 
to  connect  him  with  the  farmer  and  manufacturing  chemist.  To 
the  prospective  teacher  it  becomes  technical  or  non-technical,  voca- 
tional or  non-vocational,  according  as  he  proposes  or  does  not 
propose  to  teach  it.  To  the  farmer,  chemistry  is  a  technical  subject, 
and  literature  and  history  non-technical,  and  therefore  liberal.  To 
the  teacher  of  history,  conditions  would  be  reversed. 

Another  academic  reform  is  to  get  over  our  horror  of  the 
vocational.  The  service  of  education  to  the  industries  of  life  and 
the  ordinary  occupations  of  men  has  been  so  recent  that  final  ad- 
justments are  not  yet  made.  We  are  only  gradually  beginning  to 
learn  that  every  useful  man,  educated  or  uneducated,  has  a  calling 
and  that  the  line  between  the  technical  and  the  non-technical,  be- 
tween the  narrow  and  the  liberal  runs  across  individuals,  not  be- 
tween them.  Every  properly  educated  man  is  trained  both  voca- 
tionally and  liberally,  but  one  vocation  is  no  more  liberal  than 
another.  To  succeed  in  any  calling  requires  the  possession  of  a 
body  of  specific  knowledge  relating  directly  to  that  calling,  mostly 
useless  professionally  to  one  of  another  calling,  but  far  from  use- 
less as  a  liberalizer. 

Every  man  to  be  efficient  needs  the  vocational;  to  be  happy 
and  safe  he  needs  the  other.   John  Bergmer  was  a  barber  and 
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made  his  living  by  his  scissors,  but  meteorology  was  his  avoca- 
tion. He  was  the  best  barber  I  ever  knew  but  he  talked  most 
about  meteorology.  The  ditcher  will  not  ditch  all  his  waking 
hours.  What  will  he  think  about  when  he  is  awake  and  not  in 
the  ditch?  Then  is  when  his  avocation,  the  liberal  part  of  his  edu- 
cation is  his  comfort  and  our  safety,  for  the  mind  is  an  unruly 
member,  and  if  the  man  have  no  training  beyond  his  vocation,  his 
intellect  is  at  sea  without  compass  or  rudder,  and  the  human  mind 
adrift  is  a  dangerous  engine  of  destruction.  It  is  well  that  we  who 
are  bent  most  upon  industrial  training  and  development,  do  not 
forget  these  considerations  and  in  our  enthusiasm  for  technical 
instruction  we  see  to  it  also  that  every  individual  has  a  fair  share 
of  the  liberal  as  well,  for  the  chief  distinction  of  the  educated  man 
is  after  all  his  ability  to  view  the  world  from  a  standpoint  broader 
than  his  own  surroundings.  / 

Another  relic  of  academic  ancient  history  that  ought  to  be 
eliminated  is  that  habit  of  thought  which  runs  in  the  form  of  set 
courses  of  study  four  years  long.  This  habit  of  thought  has  stood 
in  the  way  of  the  proper  and  adequate  development  of  agriculture 
in  our  colleges,  and  it  is  standing  in  the  way  of  high  school  differ- 
entiation and  development  now. 

For  example,  it  has  been  assumed  without  discussion  that  a 
student  desiring  instruction  in  agriculture  must  enter  upon  a  set 
course  for  four  years,  and  that  unless  he  graduated  he  had  some- 
how failed,  or  the  course  was  too  long  for  his  needs.  It  never 
seemed  to  occur  to  our  educational  fathers  and  grandfathers  that 
perhaps  the  course  was  not  adapted  to  his  needs  any  more  than  it 
seems  to  occur  to  some  of  our  contemporaries  now  that  men  go  to 
school  to  study  subjects,  not  set  courses,  and  that  the  benefits  of 
our  instruction  are  by  no  means  confined  to  those  who  graduate. 

There  is  nothing  sacred  about  four  years,  or  about  a  partic- 
ular association  of  subjects.  We  must  get  over  our  fetish  worship 
of  what  we  call  a  "course  of  study"  and  bestow  our  attention  upon 
"courses  of  instruction. "  Our  somewhat  uniform  failure  to  do 
this  has  been  responsible  for  much  special  and  unnecessary  limita- 
tion in  our  subject  of  agriculture.  Let  me  illustrate:  A  good 
friend  some  months  ago  asked  me  this  question,  "Why  do  you  not 
have  a  two  years'  course  in  agriculture  in  the  University  of  Illi- 
nois ?"   I  replied  by  asking, — "Tell  me  first  why  do  you  have  one 
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in  your  university?"  He  replied — "Because  many  young  men  can 
not  or  will  not  stay  for  a  four  years'  course."  And  I  said, — "Then 
of  course  you  have  also  two-year  courses  in  the  arts  and  sciences., 
and  in  engineering?"  And  he  said  with  an  elevation  of  the  eye- 
brows, very  significant,  "No,  of  course  not."  Then  I  said,  "Why 
not?— do  all  or  most  of  your  students  in  the  other  colleges  remain 
and  complete  the  four-year  courses  ?"  He  had  to  answer,— "No,  not 
a  third  of  them."  I  think  I  had  answered  his  question,  but  to 
make  sure  I  said,  "When  the  other  colleges  of  the  University  of 
Illinois  find  it  necessary  or  desirable  to  put  in  two-year  courses 
because  not  more  than  one  student  in  three  or  four  stays  to  grad- 
uate, then  I  suppose  we  shall  do  the  same,  but  until  then  I  think 
we  shall  continue  to  teach  subjects  to  those  who  come,  and  bestow 
honors  on  those  who  have  earned  the  usual  amount  of  credit." 
Here  is  a  good  illustration  of  our  futile  efforts  to  hammer  a  new 
subject  into  line  with  ancient  academic  custom,  as  if  graduation 
from  something,  even  a  two-year's  course  were  the  chief  end  of 
the  schooling  process. 

This  same  old  habit  of  thought  is  the  bane  of  the  high  schools 
to-day  in  their  effort  to  serve  the  people.  Many  of  them  consider 
the  limit  reached  when  a  four  years'  course  is  offered,  made  up 
largely  out  of  old  line  subjects  with  little  or  no  reference  to  local 
needs,  and  when  we  talk  about  instruction  in  vocational  subjects 
they  remind  us  that  the  "course  is  full."  It  is  this  mistaken  atti- 
tude on  the  part  of  too  many  high  school  men  that  will  do  more 
than  all  other  causes  combined  to  force  upon  us  a  multitude  of 
separate  technical  schools  and  destroy  the  opportunity  of  the  high 
schools  forever,  because  men  are  as  firmly  bent  on  vocational  edu- 
cation of  a  secondary  grade  to-day  as  their  fathers  were  bent  on 
industrial  education  of  collegiate  grade  a  half  century  ago.  The 
same  forces  are  at  work  in  high  schools  now  as  were  at  work 
among  colleges  then,  and  the  issue  will  be  the  same.  Either  the 
high  schools  will  expand  and  teach  the  vocational,  or  other  schools 
will  be  established  that  will  do  it. 

One  good  friend  whom  I  greatly  honor,  because  he  is  many 
years  my  senior  and  many  degrees  my  superior  in  every  sense, 
writing  me  on  this  point  said  in  substance,  "Your  idea  that  all 
subjects  needful  to  the  life  of  the  community  should  be  taught  in 
the  same  school  is  fine  in  theory,  but  how  are  you  going  to  get  it 
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all  into  the  course  and  what  shall  be  left  out?"  "Aye,  there's  the 
rub !"  How  get  it  all  into  the  course  and  what  shall  be  left  out? 
How  this  instinctive  attitude  of  mind  clings  to  us  academic  people ! 
It  is  not  much  found  except  among  professional  educators  and 
with  them  it  is  one  of  the  relics  of  academic  ancient  history,  dating 
back  to  the  time  when  the  college  provided  a  set  course  for  all 
students  and  which  when  full  was  full,  in  the  same  sense  that  a 
jug  is  full. 

Recently  the  colleges  have  learned  the  lesson  of  the  tremen- 
dous complexity  of  modern  demands  and  they  are  beginning  to 
realize  something  of  the  depth  and  breadth  of  the  meaning  of 
universal  education ;  anyhow  that  it  means  the  education  of  many 
men  for  many  things  and  by  means  of  various  materials  and  meth- 
ods. This  all  means  many  courses  in  one  school.  It  means  that 
colleges  teach  subjects  rather  than  set  courses;  and  nothing  is  full 
so  long  as  any  branch  of  knowledge  and  activity  remains  undevel- 
oped and  men  and  money  hold  out.  The  colleges  have  learned 
this ;  it  is  also  the  lesson  for  the  secondary  schools ;  indeed  the  land 
grant  university  is  the  model  for  the  public  high  school. 

Our  children  look  to  the  schools  to  really  fit  them  for  the 
many  duties  of  life.  Let  them  not  be  disappointed.  To  this  end  we 
must  construct  such  educational  policies  and  employ  such  materials 
and  methods  as  shall  make  the  school  a  true  picture  of  life  outside 
in  all  its  essential  activities.  To  this  we  must  introduce  vocational 
studies  freely,  not  for  their  pedagogic  influence  but  for  their  own 
sake  and  for  the  professional  skill  and  creative  energy  they  will 
give  the  learner.  We  must  do  this,  too,  without  excluding  the 
non-professional  either  from  the  school  or  from  the  individual. 

Take  a  specific  instance  outside  of  agriculture,  but  one  which 
is  typical  of  thousands  of  cases.  There  are  many  good  families 
whose  daughters  feel  the  need  of  earning  some  little  money  during 
those  years  of  young  womanhood  between  the  school  age  and  mat- 
rimony. They  are  good  typical  American  girls,  worthy  the  love 
and  the  service  of  any  man,  and  sometime  the  hero  will  come.  In 
the  meantime,  what? 

We  will  suppose  that  the  girl  in  question  looks  with  favor 
upon  stenography  and  typewriting  as  a  congenial  employment 
Now  I  put  the  question  flatly,  remembering  there  are  many  like 
her  in  the  same  community— shall  the  high  school  put  in  courses 
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of  typewriting  and  stenography  which  she  may  take  in  connection 
with  her  humanistic  studies  and  her  domestic  science  which  she 
will  one  day  need  ? — for  this  typical  girl  is,  or  should  be  a  prospec- 
tive wife  and  mother.  Will  the  school  do  this?— or  will  it  force 
her  to  leave  her  high  school  in  order  to  get  elsewhere  this  voca- 
tional training  which  she  thinks  she  must  have,  because  of  tempo- 
rary needs,  and  which  the  high  school  will  not  give  her  lest  it 
should  be  suspected  of  commercializing  education  ?  I  am  thankful 
that  many  high  schools  are  already  putting  in  vocational  courses. 
May  their  numbers  increase.  It  is  far  better  to  hold  this  girl  in 
the  high  school  and  teach  her  also  the  things  she  will  one  day  need 
much  more  than  she  will  then  need  her  stenography  and  type- 
writing— it  is  better  for  her  and  it  is  better  for  the  community 
than  it  is  to  force  her  in  early  years  under  the  exigency  of  imme- 
diate needs  to  abandon  the  greater  for  the  less.  Yes,  it  is  better 
to  take  stenography  and  typewriting,  telegraphy  and  book-keeping 
into  the  high  school  than  it  is  to  drive  our  girls  out  of  it  even  into 
the  night  schools.  A  proper  policy  at  this  point  will  save  to  Amer- 
ican wifehood  and  American  homes  thousands  of  bachelor  maids 
and  factory  girls  and  do  more  to  reduce  the  ratio  of  divorce  than 
any  other  civilizing  force  with  which  we  hold  acquaintance. 

What  is  true  of  many  girls  is  doubly  true  of  most  boys.  If 
they  are  good  for  anything  the  impulse  to  be  doing  something  defi- 
nite takes  hold  of  them  early,  and  the  only  way  to  keep  a  live  boy 
in  school  or  to  make  him  good  for  anything  after  he  leaves  it  is 
to  be  certain  that  some  portion  of  his  curriculum  relates  directly  to 
some  form  of  business  activity  outside.  It  is  dangerous  to  attempt 
to  educate  a  live  boy  with  no  reference  to  the  vocational. 

'The  trouble  has  been  in  the  past,  and  is  yet,  that  our  courses 
of  instruction  have  been  too  few.  We  have  not  sufficiently  distin- 
guished between  what  a  single  individual  could  take  and  what  the 
community  as  a  whole  ought  to  know.  Accordingly  men  seeking 
education  have  found  mucH  of  the  subject  matter  and  of  the 
method  grossly  unsuited  to  the  uses  they  hoped  to  make  of  it,  and 
have  either  left  the  school,  sacrificing  their  broader  opportunity, 
or  have  stayed  to  the  sacrifice  of  their  efficiency. 

The  universities  have  been  first  to  recognize  this  fact  and  to 
meet  it.  With  the  best  of  them  there  is  no  thought  of  a  set  course 
which  every  individual  must  take,  but  rather  the  aim  is  to  offer 
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instruction  in  as  many  as  possible  of  the  branches  of  knowledge 
that  interest  and  profit  men.  The  result  is  that  in  these  institu- 
tions few  men  are  taking  courses  with  a  fixed  sequence,  but  each 
is  after  the  instruction  which  will  best  fit  his  needs,  and  often  two 
men  take  the  same  subject  side  by  side  with  a  very  different  pur- 
pose and  from  a  very  different  point  of  view. 

Now  the  efficiency  of  modern  university  education,  especially 
along  new  lines,  is  becoming  notorious,  and  institutions  conducted 
upon  this  plan  are  overrun  with  students  after  definite  instruction 
for  definite  purposes,  all  of  which  indicates  the  educational  poli- 
cies that  best  meet  the  needs  of  the  people.  Here  is  the  cue  to  the 
general  plan  that  should  characterize  the  high  schools  upon  which 
educators  ought  to  bestow  some  degree  of  special  attention,  be- 
cause it  is  in  the  secondary  schools  and  not  in  the  colleges  that  the 
American  people  will  mostly  be  educated. 

A  third  particular  in  which  we  need  academic  reformation  is  this  : 
Not  only  college  courses  but  high  school  courses,  as  well,  are  planned 
and  conducted  almost  solely  in  the  interest  of  the  few  who  grad- 
uate, with  but  little  reference  to  the  masses  who  drop  by  the  way- 
side. If  our  system  of  education  is  to  achieve  the  highest  results 
it  must  recognize  the  natural  differences  in  men,  both  qualitatively 
and  quantitatively,  and  while  it  trains  the  brightest  and  best  for 
the  positions  of  most  responsibility  and  therefore  of  honor,  it  must 
so  shape  its  policies  that  those  who  for  any  reason  cannot  or  do 
not  Remain  to  the  limit  of  time— that  these  shall  drop  naturally 
into  useful  places  for  which  their  little  schooling  has  somewhat 
definitely  prepared  them.  Thus  will  our  human  flotsam  and  jet- 
sam be  lessened  and  thus  will  we  be  more  homogeneous  as  a  people. 

Our  high  schools,  or  rather  their  constituency,  are  suffering 
cruelly  at  this  point  to-day.  The  chief  object  in  too  many  ambi- 
tious schools  is  to  get  on  the  accredited  list  of  as  many  colleges  as 
possible,  graduate  as  many  students  as  may  be  and  get  them  into 
college.  So  intense  is  this  purpose  that  in  too  many  instances  the 
course  of  study  and  the  mehods  of  work  are  inadvertently  but 
largely  shaped  in  the  interest  of  those  who  are  to  graduate,  though 
we  know  only  too  well  that  the  ratio  of  those  who  graduate  is 
small,  and  of  those  who  go  to  college  is  still  smaller.  It  is  time 
the  high  schools  served  the  interests  of  their  community  first  of 
all ;  and  if  they  will  do  that  thoroughly  well  the  colleges  will  man- 
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age  to  connect  with  them  on  some  terms  mutually  satisfactory. 
If  that  is  impossible  then  let  the  high  school  faithfully  discharge 
its  natural  functions  to  its  community  that  gives  it  life  and  support 
and  leave  adjustments  to  the  universities.  The  few  who  go  be- 
yond the  high  school  will  be  abundantly  able  to  take  care  of  them- 
selves if  only  their  training  has  been  thorough  and  they  have 
learned  habits  of  efficiency.  I  protest  with  all  the  power  of  speech 
against  the  reduction  of  the  American  high  school  to  the  basis  of 
a  college  preparatory  school,  unless  it  is  first  built  upon  what  is  a 
rational  education  for  the  masses  of  men.  We  have  no  right  to 
reduce,  impoverish,  or  distort  the  educational  opportunity  of  the 
great  mass  of  people  who  depend  upon  the  high  school  for  their 
only  opportunity,  in  the  interest  of  the  few  who  go  to  college. 

We  are  nearing  the  time  when  for  various  reasons  we  shall 
revolutionize  our  secondary  education  as  we  have  already  revolu- 
tionized our  college  standards.  We  shall  offer  many  courses  of 
instruction  in  many  subjects,  some  vocational,  others  not;  some 
vocational  to  certain  students,  not  so  to  others,  and  all  in  the  same 
school.  We  shall  not  be  on  sound  ground  in  this  matter  until 
things  are  so  fixed  that  when  a  boy  or  girl  comes  into  contact  with 
our  school  system  at  any  point,  even  for  a  short  time,  he  or  she 
will  at  once  and  of  necessity  strike  something  vocational  and  also 
something  not  vocational;  to  the  end  that  however  soon  the  student 
leaves  the  system  he  will  carry  out  into  life  at  least  something 
which  will  make  him  more  efficient  at  some  point,  and  also  more 
cultivated,  because  the  schools  have  taught  him  something  of 
actual  life,  not  only  in  the  abstract  but  in  its  application. 

The  greatest  trouble  with  our  educational  system  to-day  is 
that  it  is  laid  out  too  much  on  the  plan  of  a  trunk  line  without 
.  side  switches  or  way  stations,  but  with  splendid  terminal  facilities, 
so  that  we  send  the  educational  trains  thundering  over  the  country 
quite  oblivious  of  the  population  except  to  take  on  passengers,  and 
these  we  take  on  much  as  the  fast  train  takes  mail  bags  from  the 
hook.  We  do  our  utmost  to  keep  them  aboard  to  the  end,  and 
those  who  leave  us  are  fitted  for  no  special  calling  and  drop  out 
for  no  special  purpose  but  roll  off  like  chunks  of  coal  by  the  way- 
side— largely  a  matter  of  luck  as  to  what  becomes  of  them.  I 
would  reconstruct  the  policy  of  the  system  by  making  all  trains 
local,  to  both  take*  on  and  leave  off  passengers ;  and  I  would  pay 
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much  attention  to  the  sidings  and  the  depots  and  their  surround- 
ings at  the  way  stations  to  the  end  that  those  who  do  not  complete 
the  journey  may  find  congenial  surroundings  and  useful  employ- 
ment in  some  calling  along  the  line.  This  is  education  for  efficiency 
and  service,  whether  it  ever  earns  an  academic  degree  or  not. 

We  need  not  fear  real  education  for  efficiency,  but  we  may  well 
tremble  when  we  see  a  whole  people  gorging  themselves  with 
masses  of  knowledge  that  has  no  application  to  the  lives  they  are 
to  live,  for  this  will  breed  in  the  end  dissatisfaction  and  anarchy. 
The  best  illustration  of  this  weakness  I  take  it  is  the  fondness  of 
our  colored  brother  for  Latin,  Greek,  and  Hebrew,  not  so  much  for 
what  they  can  do  for  him,  or  help  him  to  do  for  himself  and  others, 
as  because  the  acquisition  of  language  is  a  pleasant  exercise  and  its 
possession  a  satisfying  novelty.  Unfortunately  our  colored  breth- 
ren are  not  alone  in  this  regard. 

Another  point  on  which  our  minds  are  in  danger  of  wander- 
ing far  afield  is  as  to  the  natural  function  of  the  secondary  school. 
The  American  high  school  is  a  new  institution  and  like  all  new 
institutions  it  lacks  ideals  and  methods.  It  has  displaced  in  the 
West  at  least,  the  old-time  academy  whose  function  it  was  to  fit 
for  college.  The  high  school,  lacking  models,  has  followed  along 
very  largely  and  quite  naturally  on  the  plan  of  the  academy  whose 
mantel  it  has  inherited.  In  this  it  has  erred.  The  modem  high 
school  is  not  the  lineal  descendant  of  the  old-time  academy  and  its 
primary  function  is  not  to  fit  for  college.  It  is  a  new  institution 
and  its  function  is  to  educate  its  natural  and  local  constituency  for 
the  duties  of  life.  It  is  as  thoroughly  a  public  institution  as  is  the 
state  university  and  it  should ,  serve  its  community  in  the  same  way 
and  with  the  same  spirit  that  the  university  serves  the  larger  and 
more  complex  unit. 

No,  the  old-time  academy,  whose  function  it  was  to  fit  for 
college  is  not  the  model  for  the  modern  high  school  whose  function 
it  is  to  fit  for  life.  We  have  erred  too  much  in  that  direction 
already.  We  need  to  about  face  and  model  these  latter  day  insti- 
tutions after  the  plan  and  the  purpose  of  the  state  universities. 

Specifically  this  is  what  I  mean:  The  high  school  courses 
and  policies  are  shaped  too  much  in  the  interest  of  the  few  who  go 
to  college  and  too  little  in  the  interest  of  the  many  who  do  not. 
The  function  of  a  high  school  is  to  serve  its  community  by  edu- 
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eating  its  young  for  the  duties  of  life,  and  not  to  play  second  in- 
strument to  the  colleges  of  the  country  by  straining  every  nerve 
to  get  on  and  stay  on  the  accredited  list.  It  is  the  first  business  of 
the  high  schools  to  serve  the  public  needs  directly  through  the 
masses  of  men  and  women  who  constitute  their  natural  constitu- 
ency, not  indirectly  through  the  colleges.  Their  service  to  educa- 
tion and  civilization  is  primary,  fundamental,  and  direct,  not  sec- 
ondary and  preparatory.  Nor  in  saying  this  do  I  reflect  upon  the 
great  work  of  our  institutions  of  highest  learning;  far  from  it. 
No  man  can  exceed  me  in  admiration  of  the  supreme  service  of 
the  colleges  and  the  universities  of  the  country,  but  that  supreme 
service  must  be  rendered  without  over  shading,  distorting,  or  injur- 
ing that  other  service,  which,  after  all,  is  more  direct,  reaches  a 
larger  number,  and  without  which  the  influences  of  the  colleges 
and  universities  will  be  largely  dissipated  and  lost. 

If  the  existing  high  schools  will  earnestly  address  themselves 
to  this  great  duty  they  will  become  next  to  the  church  the  most 
powerful  educating  and  elevating  agencies  of  our  civilization ;  but 
if  they  do  not,  then  as  sure  as  time  passes  another  system  of 
schools  will  arise  that  will  do  it,  and  the  time  will  not  be  long 
hence  until  they  will  divide  the  field  with  technical  schools  and 
play  a  losing  game  of  chance  with  them.  The  first  independent 
schools  will  be  trade  schools  in  the  cities  and  agricultural  schools 
in  the  country,  and  this  lead  will  be  followed  by  others  until  we 
shall  have  a  whole  system  of  vocational  schools  of  all  conceiv- 
able sorts ;  and  the  high  schools  will  be  stripped,  first  of  one  oppor- 
tunity to  serve  their  constituency  and  then  of  another,  until  their 
usefulness  will  be  lessened,  if  not  entirely  destroyed  in  the  eyes  of 
the  people,  who  alone  can  support  them,  and  they  will  be  rele- 
gated to  training  schools  for  college  admission. 

This  is  no  fanciful  picture,  and  I  am  convinced  that  unless 
we  are  quick  to  read  and  heed  the  handwriting  on  the  wall  to-day, 
the  next  decade  or  two  will  witness  the  permanent  decline  of  the 
high  school  under  the  onslaught  of  the  multitude  of  independent 
vocational  schools  that  will  spring  up  everywhere  and  which  will 
seem  to  serve  well  because  the  service  is  direct  and  plainly  useful. 
The  only  great  future  for  the  high  school  is  to  add  vocational 
work,  making  the  separate  technical  school  unnecessary,  if 
not  impossible.   This  people  is  as  firmly  bent  now  on  being  well 
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served  in  a  vocational  way  by  schools  of  secondary  grade  to  reach 
the  masses  as  it  was  bent  on  industrial  colleges  fifty  years  ago; 
and  if  the  people  find  it  necessary  to  establish  another  system  of 
secondary  education  as  they  did  a  new  system  of  collegiate  grade, 
then  they  will  do  it ;  but  if  they  do  they  will  certainly  insist  upon 
a  fair  division  of  the  revenues,  because  modern  high  schools  are 
not  private  institutions  as  were  the  old-time  colleges ;  they  are  in 
every  sense  of  the  term  public  institutions. 

Experience  in  university  circles  has  shown  that  the  separate 
professional  college  was  necessary  in  the  past  only  because  of  the 
indifference  of  the  then  existing  institutions  to  new  demands,  and 
just  as  soon  as  the  universities  seriously  set  about  studying  the 
new  problem  from  its  own  standpoint  it  was  found  that  there 
was  really  nothing  incompatible  between  the  old  and  the  new 
ideals,  but  rather  that  it  took  the  two  together,  to  make  a  com- 
plete system  of  education ;  and  where  the  two  have  been  already 
joined  — the  professional  and  the  cultural,  the  industrial  and  the 
humanistic— there  has  education  flourished  best  in  the  last  decade ; 
there  is  the  educational  impulse  strongest  to-day,  and  there,  if  wise 
counsels  prevail,  will  develop  in  good  time  the  greatest  educa- 
tional strength  and  creative  power  of  this  most  virile  of  people; 
not  only  along  industrial  lines,  but  along  artistic  and  humanistic 
lines  as  well. 

If  the  high  schools  make  the  most  of  their  opportunity  they 
will  develop  into  a  great  system  capable  of  training  the  masses 
of  our  people  not  only  industrially  but  for  all  the  duties  of  life, 
and  in  a  way  that  can  never  be  equalled  by  any  multiple  system  of 
separate  vocational  schools,  however  well  established  and  con- 
ducted. One  school  with  many  courses,  not  many  schools  with 
different  courses — that  is  the  plan  for  American  secondary  educa- 
tion. Such  a  school  would  be  large  enough  and  strong  enough 
to  afford  an  excellent  education  within  walking  or  driving  distance 
of  every  young  person— an  ideal  not  attainable  by  any  system  of 
separate  schools  that  can  ever  be  established.  I  have  unlimited 
faith  in  the  final  development  of  the  high  school,  and  cannot  con- 
demn in  terms  too  strong  a  pessimistic  or  a  carping  spirit  toward 
this  new  and  remarkable  system  of  education  at  the  very  doors 
of  the  people ;  and  I  cannot  oppose  too  strongly  any  and  all  influ- 
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ences  that  tend  to  make  its  proper  evolution  either  impossible  or 
more  difficult. 

We  must  not  underrate  the  importance  of  the  average  citizen 
not  only  to  himself  but  to  the  community  for  the  common  man 
with  an  opportunity  is  a  common  man  no  longer.  If  we  would  know 
what  a  community  of  common  people  can  do  when  it  addresses 
itself  seriously  and  en  masse  to  a  single  purpose,  consider  the  suc- 
cess of  that  little  German  village  in  breeding  canaries,  marvel 
upon  the  achievements  in  the  Passion  Play  at  Oberammergau,  or 
even  the  singing  of  the  Messiah  in  that  little  Swedish  village  of 
Kansas,  as  described  in  a  recent  Outlook. 

Remembering  what  the  common  man  may  do,  with  proper 
ideals  and  advantages,  there  is  no  higher  duty  now  resting  upon 
all  of  us,  and  especially  upon  educators,  than  to  unite  education 
and  activity  by  the  closest  possible  bond,  to  prevent  on  the  one 
hand  the  acquirement  of  knowledge  to  no  purpose,  and  on  the 
other  the  development  of  operative  skill  with  little  knowledge  of 
the  true  relation  of  things ;  to  see  to  it  that  no  individual  shall  be 
compelled  to  choose  between  an  education  without  a  vocation  and 
a  vocation  without  an  education.  This  supreme  responsibility 
rests  heavily  upon  every  American  community  just  now,  and  in 
our  enthusiasm  for  education  that  is  useful  it  is  well  if  we  temper 
our  enthusiasm  with  judgment  and  keep  always  in  mind  the  fun- 
damentals on  which  all  real  education  must  rest.  If  this  be  true 
it  is  imperative  that  the  high  school  as  an  educational  institution 
take  hold  of  and  care  for  all  the  essential  activities  of  its  com- 
munity; and  if  the  clay -working  or  some  other  interest  develop 
into  a  separate  organization  with  a  separate  plant,  that  it. still  be 
under  the  control  of  the  high  school,  as  the  different  colleges  of  a 
university  are  under  one  control,  and  their  policies  and  aims, 
though  different,  are  yet  harmonized  into  a  common  purpose  of 
training  for  actual,  not  apparent,  efficiency. 

To  teach  all  subjects  to  all  men  in  the  same  school — this  is  the 
great  educational,  social,  and  economic  opportunity  of  America, 
where  both  collegiate  and  secondary  education  are  in  the  hands  of 
the  general  public  and  not  of  any  sect,  class  or  faction.  If  we 
throw  away  this  natural  advantage  bought  with  blood  and  treas- 
ure, or  if  we  neglect  to  make  the  most  of  it,  we  are  guilty  before 
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the  nation  and  the  race,  of  a  breach  of  trust  second  only  to  the  sin 
of  treason. 

If  we  follow  precedent  blindly,  transport  that  alien  institu- 
tion, the  European  trade  school,  bodily  and  transplant  it  into  the 
free  soil  of  America,  simply  because  it  is  temporarily  easier  than 
to  complete  the  system  we  have  so  splendidly  begun,  then  shall 
we  commit  an  educational  blunder  that  is  inexcusable  and  we 
shall  richly  deserve  the  anathemas  that  will  be  ours  from  genera- 
tions yet  unborn  when  they  come  to  see  the  handicap  we  have 
laid  upon  them  and  the  advantages  we  have  sacrificed. 

I  would  have  it  so  that  the  occupation  of  an  American  citizen 
may  not  be  known  by  his  dress,  his  manner,  his  speech,  or  his 
prejudices.  If  we  can  realize  this  ideal  it  will  be  to  our  perpetual 
advantage,  for  it  will  insure  not  only  our  economic  independence 
but  our  social  comfort,  our  racial  progress,  and  our  national  safety. 
If  it  is  to  come  about  we  have  some  thinking  to  do  now,  for,  as  I 
have  remarked  elsewhere,  more  depends  on  what  we  do  now  than 
can  depend  upon  what  we  or  others  think  and  say  and  try  to  do 
twenty-five  or  fifty  years  from  now. 

When  the  materials  for  American  educational  history  are  all 
gathered  and  when  time  enough  has  elapsed  for  its  various  ele- 
ments to  assume  their  true  proportions  and  perspective  it  will  be 
found  that  the  most  significant  fact  in  the  educational  movement 
of  our  day  and  time  was  the  agitation  that  led  up  to  the  establish- 
ment of  the  state  university. 

In  a  very  large  sense  the  founding  of  that  unique  institution 
of  learning  introduced  two  new  and  distinctive  elements  into  our 
philosophy  of  education ;  both  of  which  bid  fair  to  be  permanent, 
and  to  control  even  to  the  extent  of  revolutionizing  our  educational 
ideals. 

The  first  of  these  fundamental  doctrines  was  this — that  no 
single  class  of  men  and  no  single  class  of  subjects  should  dom- 
inate the  educational  policies  of  this  people ;  and  the  second  was 
that  in  the  last  analysis  higher  education  is  a  public  and  not  a  per- 
sonal matter.  The  state  university  was  in  some  sense  a  protest 
against  the  then  existing  order  of  things.  Colleges  were  giving 
their  exclusive  attention  to  an  exceedingly  narrow  range  of  human 
knowledge  and  conducting  courses  of  study  that  fitted  well  for 
theology,  medicine,  and  law,  but  were  calculated  to  unfit  for  other 
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activities  of  men  that  were  also  essential ;  so  that  education  served 
a  few  occupations  at  the  expense  of  all  others;  for  no  man  could 
find  anywhere  on  earth  courses  of  study  to  fit  himself  for  useful- 
ness outside  the  so-called  learned  professions,  good  and  useful  in 
themselves,  but  insufficient  for  all  the  needs  of  a  highly  civilized 
people.  This  being  true,  the  effect  of  education  was  not  to  enrich 
the  lives  of  men  generally  and  to  advance  civilization  uniformly, 
but  rather  to  draw  from  all  walks  of  life  into  a  few  favored  occu- 
pations, and  leave  the  great  outside  mass  of  human  knowledge 
undeveloped,  neglected,  and  largely  inaccessible,  and  most  of  the 
activities  of  men  untouched  by  the  vitalizing  energy  of  learning. 

The  protest  arose  because  all  classes  were  not  given  equal 
opportunity  and  all  activities  were  not  equally  benefited,  in  which 
case  the  public  was  not  well  served.  Under  the  old  regime  agri- 
culture remained  undeveloped  and  farming  was  common  labor. 
Building  and  mechanics  generally  were  craftsmanship  executed 
mostly  by  unskilled  labor,  which  was  bad  for  the  men  and  indus- 
try and  worse  for  the  public  whom  they  served. 

The  state  universities  were  established  primarily  to  teach  the 
branches  of  knowledge  especially  related  to  the  industries  of  life ; 
but  their  field  has  broadened  in  the  doing  and  their  success  has 
shown  not  only  that  learning  may  be  useful  without  losing  its 
educative  value,  but  that  all  branches  of  learning  are  both  useful 
and  educative,  and  thereby  worthy  of  being  taught  to  somebody ; 
that  in  the  interest  of  the  public  it  is  the  business  of  a  college  or  a 
university  to  teach  more  things  than  any  single  man  may  desire  to 
know,  and  that  it  is  the  business  of  our  institutions  of  higher 
learning  to  reflect  in  their  laboratories  and  in  their  classrooms  the 
life  and  essential  activities  of  our  civilization  in  all  its  higher 
aspects. 

The  other  new  idea  introduced  through  the  state  university 
is  that  education  is  first  of  all  a  public  rather  than  a  personal  mat- 
ter. Colleges  had  long  been  maintained  for  the  convenience  of 
those  who  desired  and  were  able  to  pay  for  an  education,  and  those 
who  took  these  courses  did  so  with  a  view  to  bettering  their  condi- 
tion personally.  While  the  campaign  for  industrial  education  sa- 
vored largely  of  personal  needs  and  class  equality  in  educational 
opportunity,  yet  in  its  working  out  we  have  discovered  the  deeper 
principle,  viz. :  that  the  public  is  not  well  served  until  we  educate 
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freely  for  all  useful  activities,  to  the  end  that  these  activities  shall 
be  in  the  hands  of  educated  men,  under  whom  only  will  they  de- 
velop and  by  which  development  only  will  our  civilization  as  a 
whole  prosper  and  progress.  The  ultimate  purpose  of  a  great  sys- 
tem of  education  is  and  must  be  the  development  of  human  ac- 
tivities both  industrial  and  non-industrial,  and  our  great  demand 
upon  the  individuals  that  have  enjoyed  its  advantages,  is  service— 
service  in  something,  somewhere;  anything,  anywhere. 

The  great  mass  of  human  happiness  will  always  arise  out  of 
doing  well  the  common  things  of  life,  and  the  happiness  of  the 
individual  will  lie  in  that  creative  genius  which  does  to-day  the 
same  thing  it  did  yesterday,  but  does  it  better.  All  else  is  spice 
and  seasoning  to  life,  and  as  we  cannot  live  on  cakes  and  spices, 
so  the  enduring  things  will  always  be  the  useful  things.  There  will 
be  no  educated  aristocracy,  for  education  will  have  a  higher  pur- 
pose than  to  give  one  man  an  advantage  over  another. 

Every  man's  life  is  a  comedy,  a  tragedy,  or  a  symphony,  ac- 
cording as  he  is  educated.  It  was  a  great  thing  when  the  common 
man  lifted  up  his  head,  looked  about  him  and  said,  "I,  too,  will 
be  educated.''  It  is  our  business  to  see  to  it  that  that  high  resolve 
shall  not  destroy  the  race,  but  shall  still  further  bless  it. 

And  so  this  building  and  the  training  for  which  it  stands  are 
but  a  part  of  a  great  forward  and  upward  movement  of  a  free 
people  bent  upon  securing  to  themselves  and  those  that  come  after 
them,  in  all  their  activities,  the  blessed  benefits  of  learning — of 
education  for  the  sake  of  increased  efficiency  and  service. 

I  have  spoken  to-day  freely  from  the  depth  of  my  deepest 
convictions  about  a  matter  that  to  me  lies  at  the  very  foundation 
not  only  of  our  American  educational  system,  but  of  our  success 
as  a  democracy  and  our  future  as  a  race,  of  free  and  self-responsi- 
ble people. 

FOR  THE  TENNESSEE  DAIRY  ASSOCIATION 

Mr .  George  Campbell  Brown 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen: 

I  wish  to  express  my  very  great  pleasure,  and  my  special  ap- 
preciation and  thanks  to  President  Ayres,  for  being  honored  by 
an  invitation  to  participate  in  these  impressive  ceremonies.  Our 
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University  has  long  needed  this  recognition  from  our  Legislature, 
and  let  us  hope  that  this  building  marks  the  dawn  of  a  new  era 
in  the  agricultural  educational  life  of  Tennessee,  and  let  us  not 
only  rejoice  over  this  splendid  addition  to  the  facilities  of  our  Uni- 
versity, but  let  each  and  every  one  of  us  try  to  impress  upon  each 
and  every  member  of  our  next  legislative  body,  not  only  our  high 
appreciation  of  this  step,  but  also  the  great  need  of  further  ad- 
vancement along  this  line.  This  is  a  fine  beginning  toward  build- 
ing up  the  finest  agricultural  college  in  the  South. 

Agricultural  education  is  the  keynote  to  the  future  prosperity 
of  Tennessee,  and  if  our  Commissioner  of  Agriculture,  the  Hon. 
John  Thompson,  whose  illness  has  caused  such  concern  to  all  who 
know  him,  and  whose  recovery  will  bring  such  general  rejoicing, 
if  he  inaugurates  no  other  idea  than  that  of  teaching  elementary 
agriculture  in  our  public  schools,  he  will  have  performed  a  service 
that  his  fellow  citizens  can  never  repay,  and  I  beseech  every  one 
of  you  to  lend  your  influence  to  the  general  adoption  of  this  idea. 

In  no  other  way  can  our  youths  be  imbued  with  the  beauty 
and  grandeur  of  agriculture  as  a  profession,  and  certainly  it  is 
worthy  of  being  dignified  by  being  called  a  profession.  Through 
no  other  means  will  this  beautiful  building  and  the  idea 
that  it  represents,  receive  the  grateful  recognition  that 
is  due  from  the  farmers  of  the  State  to  whom  it  is 
given.  While  most  of  our  prosperous  farmers  are  readers, 
few  of  us  know  the  underlying  principles  of  agriculture.  Let  it 
not  be  said  by  the  generation  that  comes  after  us  that  we  with- 
held from  them  the  opportunity  of  learning  the  science  of  agri- 
culture, and  that  for  that  reason  alone  our  sister  states  have  out- 
stripped us  in  everything  pertaining  to  agriculture.  Tennessee  is 
more  dependent  upon  agriculture  than  upon  any  other  one  indus- 
try. The  time  has  arrived,  too,  when  agriculture  is  a  failure  un- 
less the  intensely  practical  lessons  taught  us  by  our  Experiment 
Station  workers  and  agricultural  teachers  are  practically  applied. 

On  behalf  of  the  Tennessee  Dairy  Association,  I  desire  to  add 
that  the  Agricultural  College  may  depend  upon  that  Association 
for  its  hearty  support  and  cordial  co-operation  in  furthering  in 
every  possible  manner  this  valuable  work,  and  I  believe  if  we  will 
all  pull  together  in  helping  these  capable  and  earnest  gentlemen 
in  building  up  the  work  of  this  great  University  and  Agricultural 
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College,  we  can  make  it  a  power  in  our  State,  an  influence  of  un- 
told value  to  our  agriculture  and  therefore  to  every  other  indus- 
try conducted  within  our  borders.  With  one  accord  let  us  show 
our  appreciation  of  this  gift  to  the  farmers  of  Tennessee  by  send- 
ing the  young  "Sons  of  the  Soil"  here  to  learn  the  simple  and 
fascinating  truths  about  up-to-date  farming,  so  that,  instead  of 
breeding  in  their  minds  a  desire  to  flee  to  the  already  overcrowded 
cities  we  bind  them  to  the  soil  with  an  earnest  ambition  to  excel 
in  everything  pertaining  to  the  soil,  making  useful  citizens  build- 
ing up  their  communities,  causing  two  blades  of  grass  to  grow 
where  one  grew  before. 

FOR  THE  EAST  TENNESSEE  FARMERS'  CONVENTION 

Mr.  W.  T,  Roberts 

Mr.  Chairman ,  Ladies,  and  Gentlemen : 

The  organization  I  have  the  honor  to  represent  heartily  joins 
in  congratulation  at  this  auspicious  hour,  and  it  begs  to  hope  that 
it  has  in  some  measure  helped  in  the  consummation  of  the  work, 
which  has  resulted  in  the  completion  of  this  the  first  building 
erected  in  the  State,  solely  for  the  purpose  of  agricultural  educa- 
tion and  research.  This  fact  is  antonishing,  when  it  is  remembered 
that  the  agricultural  community  finally  bears  all  the  taxation,  and 
is  the  very  foundation  of  all  success.  We  have  had  our  eyes  closed 
both  to  our  obligations  to  the  farmer  and  to  our  dependence  upon 
him.  Let  us  hope  that  a  new  era  dawns  to-day  in  which  he  shall 
both  get  his  just  dues  and  shall  profit  thereby  to  the  extent  that 
all  interests  shall  be  advanced  by  his  advance. 

We  as  an  organization  hereby  tender  our  services  to  you  gen- 
tlemen to  the  furtherance  of  every  worthy  interest  and  we  are  sure 
that  they  will  not  be  asked  in  any  other  kind. 

We  talk  much  of  our  undeveloped  resources,  of  our  iron 
coal  and  marble,  but  our  best  undeveloped  resources  are  our  boys 
and  girls,  and  our  hills  and  valleys  are  full  of  them.  There  is  not 
a  civil  district  in  the  State  where  there  may  not  be  found  one  or 
more  uncut  jewels,  which  only  need  the  attention  of  the  artisan 
to  make  them  brilliant  gems.  Let  us  as  a  unit  get  to  the  work  of 
bringing  these  out. 
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COMMENCEMENT  ADDRESSES 


PRESIDENT'S  ANNUAL  STATEMENT 

It  is  with  great  satisfaction  that  I  am  able  to  make  a  report 
at  this  time  of  the  continued  expansion  and  development  in  all 
parts  of  the  University  and  of  a  year  of  good  work  on  the  part 
of  the  student  body  that,  taken  all  in  all,  makes  the  session  just 
closing  the  most  satisfactory  in  the  history  of  the  institution.  In 
many  different  ways  and  in  all  parts  of  the  State,  the  people  of 
Tennessee  have  shown  increasing  interest  in  the  work  of  the  Uni- 
versity, and  increased  appreciation  of  the  earnestness  of  our 
efforts  to  grow  to  the  fullest  measure  of  a  state  university. 

The  enrollment  of  students  during  the  past  year  in  all  de- 
partments of  the  University  has  reached  a  total  of  755,  an  increase 
of  65  over  the  preceding  year.  The  most  encouraging  feature  of 
this  increase  has  been  the  larger  numbers  in  the  freshman  class, 
which  this  year  exceeds  the  class  of  last  year  by  about  25  members. 
A  mere  statement  of  the  numerical  increase,  however,  does  not 
represent  truly  the  advance.  The  improvement  in  preparation  of 
the  students  has  been  most  marked,  and  showing  as  it  does  the 
improvement  in  the  preparatory  schools,  is  a  great  source  of  en- 
couragement. Fewer  students  relatively  have  been  dropped  for 
lack  of  proper  preparation  and  a  greater  average  success  has  been 
attained  in  the  prosecution  of  studies. 

The  improvement  in  the  material  plant  of  the  University  dur- 
ing the  past  session  has  been  very  great.  The  new  Morrill  Hall 
has  been  erected  and  will  practically  give  new  birth  to  the  sub- 
jects to  be  accommodated  in  it.  South  College  has  been  so  com- 
pletely remodelled  as  to  practically  constitute  a  new  building, 
Changes  have  been  made  in  the  other  buildings  of  the  original  col- 
lege group  which  render  them  most  attractive  and  effective  for 
work.  There  have  been  very  considerable  additions  to  the  equip- 
ment of  the  various  departments  of  science  and  engineering,  ag- 
gregating in  value  about  twenty  thousand  dollars.  This  increase 
in  equipment  has  been  mainly  in  the  departments  of  mechanical, 
electrical  and  mining  engineering,  in  the  experiment  station,  and 
in  the  departments  of  physics  and  geology.    The  library  has  had 
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a  larger  amount  expended  on  it  than  usual  and  is  now  in  excellent 
shape.  The  total  amount  expended  on  these  material  improve- 
ments will  approximate  one  hundred  thousand  dollars.  . 

The  expansion  of  the  University  has,  however,  by  no  means 
been  merely  material  in  character.  Several  important  chairs  have 
been  added  and  suitably  rilled,  and  in  several  departments  addi- 
tional instructors  have  been  appointed.  The  faculty  is  now  one  of 
the  largest  in  the  Southern  states,  numbering  in  all  departments 
about  one  hundred  and  ten.  The  new  chairs  added  during  the 
session  just  closed  are  those  of  Geology  and  Mineralogy.  Mining 
Engineering  and  Metallurgy,  Physics,  Agricultural  Education. 
Machine  Design,  and  Animal  Husbandry,  and  additional  assist- 
ants and  instructors  have  been  appointed  in  Greek,  English,  Chem- 
istry, Physics,  Zoology,  Agronomy  and  Agriculture. 

During  the  past  summer  a  very  successful  course  for  teachers 
was  conducted  in  the  sciences  related  to  agriculture  with  especial 
reference  to  the  preparation  of  these  teachers  to  introduce  agri- 
culture into  the  rural  schools.  This  course  was  attended  by  about 
seventy  teachers  from  all  parts  of  Tennessee  and  about  thirty  from 
other  Southern  states.  It  is  proposed  to  continue  this  course 
during  the  coming  summer,  and  it  is  anticipated  that  a  much  larger 
number  of  teachers  will  avail  themselves  of  the  exceptional  op- 
portunity here  offered  them  to  qualify  for  an  enlarged  effective- 
ness in  their  profession. 

A  course  of  extension  lectures  was  offered  to  the  high  schools 
including  more  than  fifty  titles,  and  a  number  of  the  faculty  gave 
lectures  in  this  course  at  points  in  all  sections  of  the  State.  The 
course  will  be  largely  developed  and  extended  for  the  next  session. 
Incidentally  to  this  course  of  lectures  and  at  other  times  a  large 
number  of  schools  in  all  parts  of  the  State  have  been  visited  by 
members  of  the  faculty,  who  have  thus  brought  the  University  closely 
in  touch  with  a  considerable  body  of  young  people  preparing 
for  college.  The  agricultural  professors  have  continued  this  ex- 
cellent work  in  farmers'  institutes  and  elsewhere,  the  object  of 
which  has  been  to  awaken  a  larger  appreciation  of  scientific  meth- 
ods in  agriculture  and  of  the  great  need  of  the  reform  of  the  rural 
schools  to  better  adapt  them  to  the  needs  of  their  clientele.  The 
general  education  campaign  carried  on  by  the  University  has  been 
continued  and  has  been  fruitful  of  results. 

While  the  University  feels  greatly  encouraged  by  the  advance 
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during  the  past  few  years,  it  is  steadily  striving  to  move  forward 
and  upward  at  even  an  accelerated  pace,  and  the  faculty  has  de- 
cided to  raise  the  standard  for  admission  for  the  next  year  and 
will  continue  to  advance  it  as  rapidly  as  the  schools  of  the  State  can 
respond  to  our  demands.  We  will  not,  however,  leave  between 
the  University  and  the  better  schools  a  chasm  unbridged.  The 
rapid  advance  in  the  schools,  however,  makes  us  hopeful  that  they 
will  move  up  to  close  the  chasm  as  rapidly  as  we  move  forward. 
With  a  full  sympathy  and  understanding  and  a  united  effort,  our 
whole  educational  system  can  rapidly  be  brought  to  a  high  plane 
of  efficiency. 


BACCALAUREATE  SERMON 


Rev*  James  Winchester,  D*  D.,  Memphis,  Tenn* 

As  a  man  thinketh  in  his  heart,  so  is  he— Proverbs  23  :7. 

Among  the  books  of  the  Bible,  the  book  of  Proverbs  seems 
to  stand  outside  the  range  of  criticism.  The  reason  is  they  are  so 
thoroughly  practical.  They  are  corollaries  coming  out  of  expe- 
rience, a  book  of  moral  maxims,  based  on  prudential  considera- 
tions. The  text  tells  us  men  and  women  are  what  their  thoughts 
are.  Brick  and  mortar  do  not  make  a  university,  as  clothes  do  not 
make  the  man.  Ideals  make  the  men  who  come  out  of  the  uni- 
versities, and  ideals  are  but  well  formed  thoughts.  It  is  said  that 
a  deed  is  a  thought  in  action.  This  is  nothing  less  than  saying 
that  thought  is  the  index  of  the  heart.  Out  of  the  heart  proceeds 
thoughts,  and  God  forbid  that  they  should  be  evil  thoughts. 

'Thought  is  first  aspiration,  then  the  ideal,  and  at  last  the 
reality,  the  speaker  continued,  in  a  magnificent  antithesis.  Michael 
Angelo,  leaning  over  his  rough  stone,  is  aspiration ;  the  heroism  of 
the  Shepherd  King  is  the  ideal ;  the  statute  of  David  is  the  real ; 
Mozart,  with  hand  on  the  iyory  key,  is  aspiration ;  in  the  forces  of 
nature,  the  bugle  blast  of  the  wind,  the  cymbals  of  the  sea,  and 
the  aeolian  harps  of  the  forest  are  the  ideal ;  the  grand  orchestra 
moving  the  mighty  throng  is  the  real.  Aspiration  is  Tennyson 
bending  over  his  white  scroll — the  ideal  is  the  finished  life  and 
reunion  with  Arthur  Hallam ;  the  real  is  the  meeting  with  his  pilot 
face  to  face  and  crossing  the  bar.  Aspiration  is  the  young  Greek 
maiden,  with  tattered  garments,  soiled  hands  and  dissheveled  locks 
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and  the  dusty  road ;  the  ideal  is  the  maid,  in  white  raiment,  clean 
hands  and  her  raven  locks  caught  up  with  the  spray  of  a  wild 
briar  rose. 

Christian  faith  is  aspiration.  The  preparation  for  life's  duty, 
the  brotherhood  and  the  fatherhood  of  God,  is  the  ideal;  "well 
done,  thou  good  and  faithful  servant/'  is  the  real. 

We  are  livng  in  a  thinking  age.  Men  and  women  must  not 
be  afraid  to  think.  The  Reformation  gave  liberty  to  thought.  It 
loosed  the  chained  Bible  and  asked  that  it  might  have  the  right 
of  way  through  humanity,  and  the  result  would  be  the  betterment 
of  the  world.  And  this  has  been  England's  history,  in  all  of  her 
colonization. 

There  are  two  kinds  of  thought.  They  may  be  classified  as 
sensuous,  or  that  gained  through  the  ordinary  senses.  If  it  does 
not  go  beyond  the  material  things,  it  may  be  in  common  with 
the  brute  creation.  The  animals  have  their  plans  to  arrive  at  pleas- 
ure, and  to  avoid  pain.  But  this  honest  and  good  thought,  though 
coming  through  the  senses,  is  not  to  be  condemned,  for  it  may 
develop  into  the  second  form  of  thought,  the  supersensuous,  in  the 
realm  of  faith.  A  beautiful  example  of  this  is  in  the  Apostle 
Thomas.  "Unless  I  see  in  his  hands  the  print  of  the  nails,  and 
put  my  fingers  into  the  print  of  the  nails  I  will  not  believe."  Christ 
met  the  apostle  on  this  good-minded  basis,  saying  "put  thy  fingers 
into  the  print  of  the  nails,  and  thrust  thy  hand  into  my  side ;  be  not 
faithless,  but  believing."  Then  Thomas  rose  to  the  height  of  the 
second  form  of  thought,  and  cried,  "My  Lord  and  my  God." 

i  The  aim  of  all  should  be  to  think  God's  thoughts.  They  are 
found  in  nature,  in  the  Bible  and  in  the  life  of  Christ.  To  think 
God's  thoughts  we  must  be  in  a  proper  attitude,  in  harmony  with 
him,  for  his  thoughts  cannot  pass  through  a  sinful  medium.  The 
pure  in  heart  shall  see  God,  and  from  this  we  can  understand  why 
he  says,  "My  son,  give  me  thine  ear."  Then  his  purpose  in  our 
life,  the  development  of  our  ideals  begins  to  be  worked  out. 

St.  Paul  expressed  this  idea  in  his  epistle  to  the  Ephesians, 
when  he  said  that  "Unto  him  that  is  able  to  do  exceedingly  abun- 
dantly all  that  we  ask  or  think,  according  to  the  power  that  work- 
eth  in  us,  unto  him  be  the  glory  in  the  church  by  Christ  Jesus 
throughout  all  ages."  Greek  lexicographers  tell  us  that  the  orig- 
inal word  from  which  the  word  to  "do"  is  derived,  "poet"  is  also 
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derived.  God,  therefore,  appears  as  the  eternal  poet,  and  we  are  his 
poems.  The  word  thought  is  also  poetic  in  its  use  here,  the  basic 
meaning  being  said  to  refer  in  the  Hebrew  to  the  wearing  of  shin- 
ing cloth.  God  stands  ready,  therefore,  to  help  us  to  work  out 
this  character  in  each  of  his  children. 

Your  Alma  Mater  feels  towards  you  in  sending  you  out,  as  was 
beautifully  illustrated  in  the  story  of  a  dream  by  a  striking  writer. 
A  mother  was  praying  beside  the  cradle  of  her  babe,  and  saw  mes- 
sengers offering  rare  gifts.  One  said,  I  am  Wealth,  whom  I  touch 
shall  know  neither  poverty  nor  want ;  another  said,  I  am  Health, 
whom  I  touch  shall  know  neither  pain  nor  sickness ;  another  said 
I  am  Fame  and  at  my  touch  the  child  shall  rise  to  a  place  beside 
the  immortals;  another  said,  I  am  Love,  and  at  my  touch  in  the 
darkest  hour  the  friendly  hand  shall  be  outstretched ;  last  of  all 
came  one  with  furrowed  face,  hollow  cheeks  and  burning  eyes ;  he 
offered  not  health,  wealth  nor  love,  but  only  this :  he  would  cause 
the  child  to  love  his  ideals,  and  never  lose  them.  "This  is  my 
gift,"  he  said,  and  the  mother,  kneeling,  clasped  the  garments  of 
the  messenger  and  cried,  "Touch,  O  touch  my  child."  This  the 
wish  of  your  Alma  Mater  for  you  as  you  go  forth  with  your  pure 
thought  bursting  into  aspiration,  through  the  ideals  that  are  to  be 
real.  There  is  danger  in  the  world  of  losing  our  ideals.  The  Hon. 
Tames  B^ce,  of  England,  at  the  recent  educational  conference  at 
Memphis  expressed  the  thought  that  there  is  danger  in  America 
on  account  of  commercialism;  we  might  lose  sight  of  the  intel- 
lectual, the  moral,  or  the  higher  ideals.  While  our  universities  and 
schools,  all  over  the  land,  are  sending  out  their  scholars  with  high 
ideals,  it  is  the  duty  and  privilege  of  each  student  to  perpetuate 
those  ideals  by  thinking  aright.  They  have  all  entered  upon  a  work 
of  culture.  It  is  not  the  materialistic  agriculture,  for  utilitarian 
purposes,  nor  horticulture  for  the  mere  sake  of  adornment,  nor 
ethical  culture,  pertaining  to  the  courtesies, and  amenities  of  life, 
but  the  culture  of  the  entire  humanity.  The  word  culture,  like 
the  word  thought  is  a  broad  word.  It  means  development,  evolu- 
tion, education,  and  the  perfection  of  the  entire  being  called  man. 

You  graduates  having  finished  your  finals,  have  come  to  the 
commencement  of  this  great  work  of  culture  in  the  world,  as  you 
step  out  into  your  life's  work.  There  is  physical  culture,  always 
remembering  that  the  bodies  are  the  living  temples  of  God.  They 
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are  to  be  kept  strong  as  vehicles  to  convey  thoughts  and  sympa- 
thies to  your  fellow-man.  The  culture  of  your  minds,  filling  them 
with  thoughts  that  are  good,  true  and  beautiful,  from  the  best 
sources  and  developing  the  faculties  of  the  mind  by  constant  use. 
The  culture  of  the  heart,  sympathy  for  all  mankind,  and  the  cul- 
ture of  the  spirit  until  it  gets  a  foretaste  of  that  eternity  which  is 
in  the  heart.  You  all  start  with  equal  advantage  endowed  with 
the  same  ideals,  and  the  same  results  are  possible  for  all,  by  think- 
ing the  best  thoughts  and  giving  the  best  thoughts  to  the  world. 
This  has  been  the  history  of  Christianity,  the  mind  of  Christ  un- 
folded, generation  after  generation,  through  individual  lives. 

ADDRESS  TO  GRADUATING  CLASSES 

President  Ayres 

Young  Ladies  and  Gentlemen: 

It  is  always  a  pleasure  to  me  to  be  the  instrument  of  the  Uni- 
versity and  the  State  in  conferring  on  the  members  of  a  graduating 
class  the  degrees  which  mark  the  completion  of  their  four  years' 
arduous  labor  in  the  pursuit  of  learning.  But  there  is  a  special 
pleasure,  not  unmixed  with  sadness,  however,  in  playing  my  part 
to-day,  because  this  class  is  my  own  class.  We  entered  the  Univer- 
sity of  Tennessee  together— you  as  freshmen,  I  as  president.  For 
four  years  we  have  met  each  other  on  the  campus  and  in  the  chapel, 
office  and  class  room,  and  I  have  watched  the  development  of  each 
one  of  you  with  interest  and  sympathy.  I  am  therefore  loath  to 
part  with  you— I  feel  like  myself  delivering  a  valedictory  as  a 
member  of  the  class  of  1908.  You  on  your  part  have  known  only 
me  as  your  president  and  I  feel  the  burden  of  the  responsibility 
that  has  rested  on  me  during  your  presence  here  and  pray  that  I 
have  not,  by  any  official  or  personal  act,  forfeited  the  friendship 
or  esteem  of  any  one  of  you.  I  would  like  to  count  each  one  of 
you  in  after  years  as  my  friend;  and  I  beg  that  you  will  believe 
me  to  be  sincere  when  I  say  that  I  want  each  one  of  you  to  feel 
that  I  am  your  friend,  ready  to  serve  you  in  any  proper  way  at  any 
time. 

During  your  residence  at  the  University  you  have  seen  a  great 
development  in  the  institution  in  every  direction.  Aside  from  de- 
velopment in  the  other  departments  of  the  University,  here  on  the 
Hill  the  faculty  has  increased  from  thirty-seven  in  1904  to  fifty- 
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seven  in  1908;  the  annual  budget  has  increased  from  $85,000  in 
1904  to  $164,000  in  1908;  the  student  body  has  increased  from 
395  in  1904  to  518  in  1908.  Two  handsome  and  commodious 
buildings  have  been  erected,  the  older  buildings  have  been  remod- 
elled and  repaired,  and  many  thousands  of  dollars  have  been  in- 
vested in  additional  books  and  apparatus.  The  college  has  been 
entirely  reorganized  and  the  courses  of  study  have  been  greatly 
broadened  and  strengthened  and  new  courses  established.  Last 
and  best  of  all  the  State  of  Tennessee  has  opened  its  heart  to  the 
University,  which  means  everything  for  its  future.  I  wish  to 
thank  you  one  and  all  before  you  go  for  the  loyalty  to  the  best 
interests  of  the  University  which  you,  in  common  with  your  fellow 
students  have  shown  during  your  connection  with  it.  And  I  wish 
to  thank  you  for  the  uniform  courtesy  that  I  have  received  at  your 
hands.  God  be  with  you  in  your  future  lives  and  come  back  to 
visit  Alma  Mater  as  often  as  you  can. 

ADDRESS  BEFORE  ALUMNI  ASSOCIATION 

Major  Paul  E.  Divine,  '88 

Mr.  Chairman,  Ladies,  and  Gentlemen: 

An  invitation  to  deliver  an  address  on  such  an  occasion  as  this 
is  tantamount  to  a  command.  It  comes  with  peremptory  force, 
and  there  is  no  alternative  but  to  obey.  And  while  I  felt  it  my 
duty  to  respond,  it  is  none  the  less  a  pleasure  and  I  am  indeed  sen- 
sible of  the  honor. 

No  matter  how  long  it  may  have  been  since  we  went  out  from 
the  doorway  of  our  Alma  Mater ;  no  matter  how  hard  we  may  have 
struggled  in  the  battle  with  the  world;  no  matter  whether  life's 
ascendant  star  has  led  us  up  the  shining  steeps  to  highest  sunlit 
heights  or  staggering  under  misfortune's  weary  burdens  we  have 
trod  the  downward  path  to  lowest  subterranean  depths  of  disap- 
pointment and  despair,  there  is  a  home  coming  at  whose  mention 
memory  turns  her  pages  old  and  pleasant.  It  summons  from  the 
threshhold  of  forgetfulness  life's  most  satisfying  recollections  and 
they  linger  like  a  benediction  when  all  else  is  chill  and  cold.  We 
can  walk  again  amid  familiar  scenes  and  see  again  familiar  faces 
though  they  have  vanished  utterly,  and  build  anew  the  ruined 
fanes  and  fallen  castles  of  yesterday. 

It  has  been  said  that  dead  men  rule  the  world.   In  other  words 
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the  present  and  the  future  are  inseparably  linked  with  the  past  and 
essentially  dependent  upon  it.  Civilization  in  its  very  nature  is  a 
borrower  and  a  debtor.  Our  limitations  were  prescribed  by  our 
fathers,  and  the  future  is  held  to  the  very  grindstone  of  fate  by 
the  present. 

If  Tennessee  stands  to-day  in  the  forefront  of  states ;  if  the 
University  of  Tennessee  has  given  to  the  world  the  finest  fruits  of 
the  heart  and  brain;  if  flushed  with  hope  and  pride  we  point  to 
the  civilization  and  progress  of  our  time  and  challenge  the  admira- 
tion of  mankind,  it  is  attributable  to  the  work  and  labors  of  them 
that  sleep  ;  and  if  in  the  future  the  "Orange  and  White"  shall  be 
distanced  in  the  great  race,  it  will  stand  as  an  accusing  witness 
against  our  day  and  generation  and  history  will  write  our  condem- 
nation. 

Our  fathers  not  only  tamed  the  Indian-haunted  wilderness 
and  laid  foundation  for  a  mighty  commonwealth  west  of  the  great 
mountains,  but  they  planted  also  the  seed  of  an  institution  of  learn- 
ing here  at  Knoxville  destined  under  the  providence  of  God  to  play 
an  important  part  in  its  advancement  and  prosperity.  Before  the 
great  Revolution  the  ceaseless  tide  of  immigration  from  the  older 
settlements  of  the  colonies  to  the  wilderness  beyond  the  mountains 
had  set  in.  They  came  from  the  Carolinas,  from  Virginia  and 
from  Pennsylvania  down  the  Shenandoah  and  along  the  Cumber- 
land. They  were  the  adventurous  spirits  of  liberty,  many  of 
whom  had  fled  from  persecution's  rage  in  other  lands.  DeToque- 
ville  described  the  westward  movement  proceeding  with  all  the 
solemnity  of  a  providential  event,  and  as  a  deluge  of  men  rising 
unabatedly,  daily  driven  onward  by  the  hand  of  God. 

Blount  college  in  the  vicinity  of  Knoxville  chartered  in  1794 
by  an  act  of  the  Legislature  of  the  Territory  South  of  the  Ohio 
was  the  first  non-sectarian  institution  of  learning  established  in 
the  United  States.  It  opened  the  door  to  every  creed,  and  gave  to 
all  an  equal  chance  in  the  race  of  life  free  from  the  barrier  of  class 
and  caste.  It  was  the  first  fruits  of  true  democracy  and  recog- 
nized the  open  door  of  education  as  the  fundamental  principle  of 
liberty  and  the  leaven  of  prosperity.  Traced  from  this  beginning 
through  the  troubled  pathway  of  the  century  we  have  the  Univer- 
sity of  Tennessee  enthroned  upon  the  beautiful  hill-top  yonder 
militant  and  triumphant. 

Its  inception  and  the  act  of  its  creation  under  the  territorial 
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legislature  is  a  tribute  to  the  earnestness  and  fidelity  of  a  great 
people.  Blount  College  was  named  in  honor  of  William  Blount 
then  Governor  of  the  Territory  South  of  the  Ohio,  who  was  fresh 
from  conflicts  of  the  Revolution  for  American  independence,  and 
who  had  represented  the  sovereign  state  of  North  Carolina  in  the 
constitutional  convention  which  resulted  in  the  constitution  of  the 
United  States  in  1787.  He  had  also  taken  an  active  part  in  pro- 
curing the  adoption  of  the  constitution  by  the  same  state.  These 
labors  finished  he  turned  to  others  not  less  difficult,  in  which  he 
enlisted  the  strong  energies  of  his  mind,  and  gave  to  them  the 
same  patriotic  devotion.  Voluntarily  he  exchanged  the  comforts 
of  the  settlements  for  the  perils  of  the  wilderness.  His  fair  deal- 
ing, his  probity  and  candor  extorted  even  from  the  children  of 
Hagar,  the  wild  savages  of  these  mountains,  that  feeling  of  trust 
and  confidence  born  alone  of  inherent  justice.  Slowly,  patiently, 
justly  he  laid  the  foundations  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Tennessee. 

In  recognition  of  these  services  and  as  an  evidence  of  their 
faith  in  his  sincerity  and  eminent  abilities  they  not  only  named 
Blount  College  in  his  honor,  but  Blount  County  was  created,  and 
its  county  seat  town  called  "Maryville"  as  a  tribute  of  affection  and 
respect  to  Mary  Grainger,  the  wife  of  his  bosom.  And  later  still 
when  another  county  was  ordained  and  established  the  same  con- 
fidence and  esteem  manifested  itself  when  it  was  called  "Grainger" 
County. 

But  the  confidence  of  the  people  of  Tennessee  in  William 
Blount  was  destined  to  a  greater  trial.  At  the  zenith  of  his  power 
and  glory  in  1798  he  was  elected  one  of  the  first  senators  to  repre- 
sent the  new  State  of  Tennessee  in  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States.  An  evil  star  seems  to  have  presided  over  his  senatorial 
career  and  doomed  it  to  an  untimely  end.  Scarcely  had  he  reached 
the  city  of  Philadelphia  to  begin  the  labors  to  which  he  had  been 
commissioned  by  the  people  of  Tennessee  when  he  was  challenged 
at  the  very  threshhold  as  a  traitor  to  his  country  in  conspiring  to 
bring  on  an  untimely  conflict  among  the  neighboring  nations  of 
the  south.  Only  one  vote  was  cast  against  the  expulsion  from  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States  on  account  of  the  treasonable  conspi- 
racy laid  against  him. 

The  circumstances  under  which  he  returned  to  the  people  who 
trusted  him  and  as  whose  representative  he  had  been  expelled 
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from  the  national  council  were  sufficient  to  encompass  the  ruin  of 
most  men,  and  work  a  forfeiture  of  the  confidence  reposed  in  him. 
Deep  indeed  must  have  been  the  hold  he  had  on  the  hearts  and 
affections  of  a  people  when  his  relations  with  them  did  not  even 
suffer  the  least  interruption  by  reason  of  the  unanimous  verdict  of 
guilt  rendered  against  him,  the  solitary  vote  of  Senator  Tazewell, 
of  Virginia,  alone  excepted.  But  much  was  the  love  and  confi- 
dence of  the  people  of  Tennessee  in  William  Blount— such  their 
loyalty  and  devotion  to  his  cause  in  every  vicissitude  of  fortune. 
They  believed  he  was  the  victim  of  federalistic  vengeance.  And 
upon  his  return  Senator  White  of  Knoxville  resigned  that  William 
Blount  might  be  elected  in  his  place  and  also  be  elected  speaker 
of  the  Senate  of  Tennessee. 

In  the  year  1800  the  distinguished  Tennessean  died,  but 
death  did  not  end  the  reverence  and  respect  for  his  memory. 
Neither  had  time  wrought  the  slightest  change  in  the  opinions 
entertained  by  his  fellow  citizens  as  to  his  innocence  of  the  charges 
for  which  he  was  expelled  from  the  Senate  of  the  United  States, 
for  in  the  month  of  October  of  the  year  following,  the  County  of 
Claiborne  was  ordained  and  established,  and  its  county  seat  named 
Tazewell,  in  honor  of  Senator  Tazewell,  of  Virginia,  who  cast  the 
solitary  vote  in  protest  against  the  expulsion  of  Senator  Blount. 

To  my  mind  no  greater  tribute  can  be  paid  to  the  sturdy  char- 
acter of  the  early  settlers  of  Tennessee — no  surer  criterion  by 
which  to  judge  their  mold  and  type  as  men  than  by  that  conduct 
and  demeanor  toward  William  Blount.  Not  only  did  they  decline 
to  yield  to  their  own  judgment  and  good  opinions,  but  there  was  a 
thread  of  resentment  at  what  they  believed  to  be  an  injurious 
wrong.  They  were  not  loafers  around  an  unclean  throne  nor  men- 
dicants asking  alms;  they  were  not  suppliants  at  the  throne  of 
power  nor  minions  of  scarlet  and  mace;  they  were  not  of  the 
tribe  who  worship  at  mammon's  shrine  for  the  crumbs  that  fall 
and  whose  retreating  footsteps  can  always  be  heard  from  the 
chamber  of  him  who  no  longer  has  the  power  to  give.  They  were 
real  men  who  had  braved  the  dangers  of  the  battlefield  and  given 
to  the  cause  of  liberty  both  faith  and  courage.  It  was  fitting  that 
they  should  found  an  institution  of  learning  to  become  the  adopted 
daughter  of  the  future  state,  because  they  recognized  not  creed  nor 
worldly  station  as  the  measure  of  the  man.    They  wrought  to 
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establish  a  republic  because  they  believed  all  men  were  created  free 
and  equal ;  they  founded  a  state  because  they  believed  in  the  su- 
premacy of  law. 

But  notwithsanding  that  our  fathers  builded  both  wisely  and 
well  according  to  their  day,  a  fatal  taint  corrupted  the  very 
springs  of  educational  advancement  and  doomed  the  southland  of 
the  republic  to  stagger  under  the  burdens  of  the  "irrepressible 
conflict."  Notwithstanding;  that  they  wrung  from  the  unwilling 
hands  of  tyrants  American  independence  and  ordained  and  estab- 
lished a  government  dedicated  specifically  to  human  liberty,  it  yet 
clasped  to  its  bosom  the  illogical  thorn  of  human  slavery.  There 
have  been  times  in  the  world's  history  when  liberty  was  sacrificed 
that  civilization  might  be  saved,  but  nowhere  in  all  the  widespread 
annals  of  human  affairs  can  there  be  found  a  single  instance  where 
the  practice  of  human  slavery  was  not  visited  with  blood  or  the 
mould  and  mildew  of  decay.  Babylon  disappeared  forever  from 
the  face  of  the  earth.  The  wing  of  the  death  angel  hovered  over 
the  cradle  of  Egypt's  first  born  and  naught  remains  of  the  civil- 
ization of  the  Pharaohs  but  wasting  sands  and  ghastly  tombs. 
Greece  paid  the  penalty,  and  Rome  was  slapped  by  the  inertia  of 
ill  gotten  gold  and  the  captives  the  Caesars  carried  home  in  tri- 
umph from  her  wars.    Our  own  southland  passed  under  the  rod. 

A  republic  based  on  universal  suffrage  is  necessarily  depend- 
ent upon  universal  intelligence,  and  universal  intelligence  springs 
alone  from  the  universal  and  general  education  of  the  whole 
people.  The  genius  of  a  free  government  must  therefore  compre- 
hend free  education  as  essential  to  the  perpetuity  of  its  institu- 
tions. I  may  go  further  and  say  that  education  should  not  only 
be  free,  but  the  system  should  be  compulsory.  "Train  up  a  child 
in  the  way  he  should  go;  and  when  he  is  old  he  will  not  depart 
from  it." 

In  the  New  England  colonies  as  early  as  1637  the  stern  and 
rigid  Puritan  saw  the  necessity  for  general  and  universal  educa- 
tion. As  early  as  1650  the  system  had  enlarged  and  extended  to 
where  aid  was  given  to  the  public  schools  from  the  public  treasury, 
and  attendance  made  mandatory  and  compulsory.  And  now  after 
the  lapse  of  more  than  two  hundred  and  fifty  years,  consistently 
following  this  vital  prinicple  of  democracy,  need  we  ask  ourselves 
what  the  fruits  have  been? 

Notwithstanding  the  rigors  of  the  uninviting  climate  of 
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New  England ;  notwithstanding  the  natural  barrenness  and  steril- 
ity of  her  soil ;  notwithstanding  that  her  landed  area  comprises  but 
an  infinitesimal  portion  of  the  western  world,  it  is  one  of  the  great 
centers  of  wealth  and  learning  and  culture.  It  is  one  of  the  great 
workshops  of  the  world  where  labor  is  skilled  and  dignified  and 
lives  in  luxury  from  the  tribute  exacted  as  its  just  reward  from 
dependent  millions  of  the  sons  of  toil.  From  the  doorway  of  her 
unequaled  institutions  of  learning  thousands  of  the  greatest  intel- 
lects of  modern  times  have  poured  forth  conquering  and  to  con- 
quer in  every  field  of  human  endeavor,  in  every  land  and  in  every 
clime. 

But  during  all  these  years,  in  the  language  of  a  distinguished 
Tennessean,  "The  South  was  chained  to  a  corpse."  The  institu- 
tion of  slavery,  in  its  very  nature  and  as  a  natural  and  logical  result 
of  its  very  existence,  gave  to  every  suggestion  of  free  schools  sup- 
ported from  the  public  treasury  the  smell  and  taint  of  pauperism 
and  charity.  Slavery  was  itself  a  recognition  of  caste  and  class, 
while  the  free  school  was  the  daughter  of  pure  democracy  and  the 
great  leveler  of  all  to  one  common  plane.  The  one  put  wealth 
and  worldly  goods  and  the  station  in  life  to  which  good  or  evil 
fortune  or  the  god  of  chance  consigned  above  the  merit  of  the  man. 
while  the  other  opened  the  door  of  hope  alike  to  every  one  where 
virtue  stands  with  laurel  wreaths  to  crown  as  peers  the  children 
of  the  heart  and  brain. 

Four  years  of  cruel  and  remorseless  war  was  the  fiery  crucible 
from  which  must  issue  the  purified  gold  of  that  equality  under 
which  alone  the  southland  could  ultimately  reach  its  destined  end. 
The  fairest  gardens  were  made  desolate,  and  the  blackness  of  ashes 
marked  where  stood  the  stateliest  southern  homes.  The  saturated 
earth  was  red  with  patriot  blood  and  the  upturned  sod  of  new 
made  graves.  The  loveliest  vallies  became  the  deadliest  battle- 
fields of  modern  times  o'er  which  the  fairest  flowers  of  the  heart 
and  home  wandered  with  blinding  tears  searching  for  the  loved 
and  lost. 

The  tribute  laid  upon  our  land  by  the  hand  of  war  beggars 
human  calculation.  The  burdens  seemed  greater  than  our  people 
were  able  to  bear;  but  we  were  never  again  to  be  cursed  by  the 
withering  blight  of  slavery  and  the  domination  of  race  over  race 
by  the  rod  of  fear.   And  out  of  the  ashes  of  desolation  a  structure 
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has  been  reared  more  durable  than  that  of  our  fathers,  around 
which  the  tendrils  of  the  vine  love  and  sentiment  may  cling  with 
fond  perennial  strength.  A  system  of  free  schools  has  been  inaug- 
urated and  permanently  imbedded  in  the  laws  of  Tennessee.  Year 
by  year  the  term  is  lengthened  and  the  schools  brought  to  a  higher 
degree  of  perfection.  The  prejudice  which  once  obtained  against 
public  school  in  the  southland  has  slunk  away  from  the  face  of  a 
new  inspiration. 

To-day  in  our  public  schools  the  children  of  the  humblest  may 
be  seen  mixing  and  mingling  with  the  children  of  the  powerful, 
hand  in  hand  and  side  by  side,  working  out  a  common  destiny. 
A  man  may  inherit  wealth  and  be  the  favored  child  of  fortune,  but 
God  in  His  wisdom  has  willed  that  there  shall  be  neither  inheri- 
tance of  knowledge  nor  nobility  of  the  intellect.  The  child  of 
wealth  and  fortune  of  to-day  may  be  the  imbecile  and  the  vagabond 
of  tomorrow.  And  from  the  ranks  of  the  toilers  and  workers  of 
to-day  will  come  the  mighty  rulers  of  the  future. 

This  very  night  a  man  child  may  be  born  who  will  hold  in 
the  hollow  of  his  hand  the  destinies  of  mankind.  And  if  I  were 
summoned  -to  go  forth  in  quest  of  the  place  where  he  might  be 
found  I  would  go  not  to  the  palaces  of  wealth  and  sneering  pride 
nor  seek  within  the  warm  embrace  of  purple  and  fine  linen;  but 
like  the  shepherd  of  old  I  would  search  the  heavens  for  a  kindly 
star  to  lead  me  on  and  listen  for  the  melody  of  an  angelic  choir. 
I  would  visit  the  low  thatched  roof  and  search  the  cottage  and  the 
cabin,  I  would  journey  to  the  mountain  and  the  wilderness  and  ask 
of  those  who  behold  the  infinite  in  the  vastness  and  grandeur  of 
nature,  and  worship  Him  who  maketh  the  seven  stars  and  the  belts 
of  Orion.  And  somewhere  by  the  cities  crowd  or  the  far  forest 
stream,  I  would  find  him  under  the  sheltering  roof  tree  of  some 
liberty-loving  and  God-fearing  home. 

The  educational  system  of  a  state  prescribes  the  bounds  and 
limitations  of  its  progress  and  prosperity.  A  casual  examination 
of  the  report  of  the  Twelfth  Census  forces  from  us  the  humiliating 
confession  that  in  the  years  of  the  past  the  great  State  of  Tennes- 
see has  not  kept  pace  with  many  of  her  sister  states  in  the  sover- 
eign march  of  educational  advancement. 

But  it  is  useless  to  recount  the  errors  of  the  past.  The  great 
state  has  turned  her  face  toward  the  morning  resolved  to  retrieve 
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her  fortune  to  the  uttermost  farthing.  Not  only  have  the  common 
schools  and  colleges  received  an  impetus  which  has  sent  them 
bounding  forward  with  irresistible  force,  but  at  last  the  University 
of  Tennessee  has  successfully  challenged  the  aroused  and  quick- 
ened spirit  of  the  State.  Too  long  this  eldest  daughter  of  the  Com- 
monwealth was  left  penniless  and  alone  to  struggle  against  adver- 
sity and  iron  fortune.  Too  long  the  largest  of  the  public  patron- 
age has  been  withheld  from  this  worthiest  of  institutions  within 
her  borders  and  so  essential  to  the  completeness  of  the  system  of 
public  education.  But  we  now  have  the  assurance  that  the  lean 
years  of  the  past  will  be  requited  with  more  than  seven  years  of 
plenty. 

The  battle  has  begun.  There  is  no  retrogression  or  retreat. 
If  we  hesitate  we  are  lost.  In  our  hands  is  the  momentous  issue 
of  the  future. 

"Tomorrow  the  hot  furnace  flame 
Will  search  the  heart  and  try  the  frame 
And  stamp  with  honor  or  with  shame 
These  vessels  made  of  clay." 

It  would  make  the  heart  shudder  and  grow  sick  to  even  con- 
template the  abatement  of  the  public  schools  of  the  United  States 
for  a  period  of  ten  years.  The  evil  effects  would  be  felt  for  a 
hundred  years  even  if  civilization  should  not  be  lost  in  the  gloom 
of  ignorance  and  night  which  would  overtake  and  engulf  the 
human  race.  If  the  restraining  and  ennobling  influences  of  the 
public  schools  were  withdrawn  from  the  poor  districts  of  the  great 
cities  for  a  period  of  ten  j^ears— if  the  sunshine  and  gladness  which 
they  scatter  into  the  homes  and  haunts  of  the  wretched  were  blot- 
ted from  their  hearts  and  lives,  the  precincts  of  their  existence 
would  become  a  living  darkness  without  hope  and  without  God, 
where  vice  and  crime  would  creep  and  crawl  and  the  wandering 
lights  of  sin  lead  down  to  death  and  hell. 

But  these  are  vain  and  idle  speculations.  Once  the  State  has 
entered  the  field  of  fostering  and  advancing  universal  education  it 
cannot  withdraw.  The  school  and  the  State  once  wedded  are  held 
and  bound  together  by  the  inexorable  law  of  self  preservation  and 
they  cannot  be  put  asunder  except  at  the  grave  of  the  Republic. 

The  future  of  Tennessee  will  be  what  we  make  it.    Let  us 
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here  and  now  resolve  to  make  posterity  our  debtors.  Let  us  here 
and  now  resolve  that  not  one  jot  or  tittle  of  the  work  so  well  begun 
shall  be  abated. 

"Behind  us  in  our  path  we  cast 
The  broken  potsherds  of  the  past." 

My  faith  looks  out  into  the  future  and  I  can  see  the  Common- 
wealth of  Tennessee  hailed  with  one  accord  as  the  fairest  daughter 
of  the  Republic.  She  is  rich  in  history  and  tradition  and  richer 
still  in  the  purest  Anglo-Saxon  blood  of  any  section  of  the  Union. 

No  state  in  the  Union  has  a  greater  diversity  of  climate,  and 
God  has  never  yet  prepared  for  the  habitation  of  man  a  land  or 
country  possessed  of  more  bewildering  charms.  From  the  high- 
lands of  the  past  whose  flora  is  that  of  Nova  Scotia  she  descends  to 
the  rich  alluvial  plains  of  the  Mississippi  where  southern  blood  is 
maddened  by  the  jassemine's  perfume.  Her  fields  are  rich,  her 
forests  boundless,  and  buried  in  her  bosom  are  inexhaustible  quan- 
tities of  iron,  coal,  and  marble.  The  water  power  born  in  the 
depths  of  her  mountain  fastnesses  as  yet  unharnessed  and  untamed 
is  sufficient  to  drive  and  turn  every  loom  and  spindle  in  the  Union. 

Since  the  morning  of  time  the  ruling  dominant  peoples  of  the 
earth  have  dwelt  within  the  shadow  of  the  mountains  and  built 
their  habitations  along  the  course  of  the  great  rivers  of  nature. 
In  every  age  of  the  world's  history  the  men  of  the  mountains  have 
overrun  and  subdued  the  provinces  of  the  lowlands  and  the  cities 
of  the  plains.  The  ancient  Persians,  the  Medes,  the  Accadians  and 
the  people  of  old  Chaldea  came  down  out  of  the  mountains.  It 
was  under  the  Chaldean  kings  that  Babylon  ascended  the  pinnacle 
of  power  and  overshadowed  the  ancient  world  with  the  splendor 
of  her  fame.  It  was  the  hardy  mountaineers  of  the  north  who 
humbled  in  the  dust  the  proud  city  of  Ninevah. 

(And  in  the  fullness  of  time  when  God  in  his  wisdom  was 
moved  to  establish  a  nation  of  his  own  peculiar  and  chosen  people 
that  in  them  all  the  families  of  the  earth  might  be  blessed,  He  said 
unto  His  servant  Abraham  sojourning  in  the  rich  alluvial  plains 
of  Mesopotamia,  "Get  thee  out  of  thy  country,  and  from  thy  kin- 
dred and  from  thy  father's  house,  unto  a  land  I  shall  show  thee ; 
and  I  will  make  of  thee  a  great  nation."  And  Abraham  and  his 
Princess  Sarah  journeyed  thence  to  the  land  of  Canaan  unto  a 
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mountain  east  of  Bethel,  and  there  builded  an  altar  unto  the  Lord. 
From  this  mountain  habitation  a  mighty  race  went  out  to  the  utter- 
most ends  of  the  earth  bearing  to  all  nations  and  all  people  good 
tidings  of  great  joy;  and  on  earth  peace,  good  will  toward  men. 

The  mountain  has  ever  been  the  repository  of  patriotism,  the 
home  of  virtue  and  an  undying  love  of  liberty.  There  is  some- 
thing colossal  about  the  brain  and  intellect  of  the  mountain  man. 
Life  to  him  is  a  serious  struggle,  and  his  spirits  are  not  rusted  with 
the  vile  repast  of  luxury  and  ease.  His  rugged  and  somber  envi- 
ronment enters  the  mold  and  fiber  of  the  man,  and  he  sees  and 
feels  that  in  and  over  all  is  the  great  first  cause.  Every  great  rev" 
olution  whether  of  arms  or  moral  force  has  felt  his  power.  Every 
great  reformation  has  had  its  Luther,  its  Zwingli  or  its  Calvin 
coming  down  from  their  mountain  homes. 

The  University  of  Tennessee  located  here  in  this  beautiful 
city,  walled  about  by  an  eternal  mountain  chain,  is  destined  to 
grow  in  strength  with  the  passing  of  years.  It  is  in  the  center  of 
Appalachian  America  which  is  already  recognized  as  the  store 
house  of  national  vigor  and  partiotism ;  and  my  faith  looks  out  to 
the  time  when  the  people  of  Tennessee  will  turn  to  this  University 
as  the  Mussulman  turns  toward  Mecca  when  he  would  learn  of 
his  country. 

May  our  Alma  Mater  flourish  and  prosper  forever  with  in- 
creasing glory — may  her  sons  by  the  splendor  of  their  deeds  fill 
the  world  with  their  fame.  No  matter  to  what  distant  shore  our 
footsteps  may  wander — no  matter  what  our  fortune  or  station  in 
life  may  be,  it  is  ever  our  own  dear  southland.  In  our  dreams  and 
in  the  spirit  we  return  to  thee. 

"Land  of  the  mocking  bird,  sunlight  and  beauty ; 
Land  where  the  willows  bend  over  the  stream ; 
Land  where  the  odor  of  sweet  scented  flowers 
Enraptures  the  senses  and  nurtures  a  dream. 

Land  where  the  ladies  are  fairer  than  Eden ; 

Land  where  the  men  are  chivalrous  and  brave ; 
Land  where  the  hero  lives  over  in  story, 

Whilst  tears  of  affection  drop  over  his  grave. 

Land  of  my  boyhood,  my  manhood,  my  prime ; 

Land  of  my  soul's  love,  land  of  my  birth ; 
Let  me  sleep  where  the  arm  of  the  willow  is  waiving, 

And  gray  tinted  masses  encircle  the  earth." 
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INTER-SOCIETY  CONTEST. 

On  the  evening  of  May  27  the  Chi  Delta  and  Philomathesian 
Societies  met  in  the  chapel  of  Science  Hall  at  eight  o'clock  for 
their  annual  contest  in  oratory.  The  representatives  were  Mr. 
Wallace  Mitchell  McClure,  Chi  Delta,  and  Mr.  John  Clyde 
Bo  wen,  Philomathesian.  For  his  subject  Mr.  McClure  chose 
"The  Need  of  the  Initiative  and  Referendum  in  Tennessee." 
Mr.  Bowen  spoke  on  "The  Perils  of  Labor  Unions." 

After  songs  by  Miss  Eloise  Pierson  and  Mr.  George  Howard 
McCulley,  the  judges,  Professors  Reynolds,  Staley,  and  Burke, 
awarded  the  medal  to  Mr.  Bowen. 

COMMENCEMENT  INVITATION. 

The  following  is  the  calendar  of  commencement  week  issued 
by  the  University: 

THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  TENNESSEE 
Extends  to  You  a 
Cordial  Invitation  to  be  Present 
At  All  of  The 
Public  Exercises  Attendant 
Upon  Its 
104TH  Annual  Commencement 
Sunday,  May  28, 
Jefferson  Hall. 

Baccalaureate  Sermon  by  the  Right  Rev.  Thomas  F.  Gailor,  D.D.,  S.T.D. 
Music  by  combined  University  Glee  Clubs. 

8  P.  M. 
Monday,  May  29, 
Science  Hall 

Exercises  and  presentation  of  tablet  in  memory  of  Cooper  Davis  Schmitt, 
M.A.,  Professor  of  Mathematics,  1889-1910;  Dean  of  the  College, 
1907-10. 

Memorial  Address  by  George  F.  Mellen,  A.M.,  Ph.D. 
Music  by  combined  University  Glee  Clubs. 
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9  A.  M. 

Annual  Meeting  of  Board  of  Trustees  President's  Office 

10:30  A.  M. 

Senior  Class  Day  Exercises  Jefferson  Hall 

2  P.  M. 

Dress  Parade  Wait  Field 

Music  by  Cadet  Band. 
5  P-  M. 

President's  Reception  University  Campus 

8  P.  M. 
Tuesday,  May  30. 

Commencement  Exercises  Jefferson  Hall 

10  A.  M. 

Literary  Address  Jefferson  Hall 


By  Bliss  Perry,  L.H.D.,  Litt.D.,  LL.D., 
Harvard  University 

8  P.  M. 

Formal  Opening  of  the  Carnegie  Library  and  Reception 

9  P.  M. 
Presentations 

9:30  P.  M. 
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BACCALAUREATE  SERMON. 


At  eight  o'clock  Sunday  evening,  May  28,  town  and  gown 
assembled  in  Jefferson  Hall  for  the  Baccalaureate  Sermon  by 
the  Right  Reverend  Thos.  F.  Gailor,  Bishop  of  the  Diocese  of 
Tennessee.  The  following  report  is,  in  the  main,  taken  from 
the  Knoxville  Journal  and  Tribune,  May  29 : 

That  the  difficulty  of  grasping  religious  or  spiritual  truths  lies  not  in 
the  fault  of  the  teaching,  but  in  the  lack  of  viewpoint  on  the  part  of  the 
individual  to  whom  that  truth  may  appeal,  and  that  the  failure  of  man  to 
understand  the  nature  of  God,  is  in  most  cases  a  failure  of  the  man  to 
appreciate  what  is  in  his  own  mind,  was  the  basis  of  the  baccalaureate 
sermon  preached  by  Bishop  Thomas  F.  Gailor,  of  the  Episcopal  Diocese 
of  Tennessee,  to  the  graduating  class  of  the  University  of  Tennessee  Sun- 
day night  at  Jefferson  Hall. 

The  following  programme  was  observed : 


Doxology   •  •  •  •  

Invocation..  The  Rev.  B.  A.  Williams 

Hymn  "Come  Thou,  Almighty  King" 

Prayer  The  Rev.  LeRoy  Henderson 

Music  "Avia  Maria" 

Lesson  •  •  The  Rev.  W.  C.  Whitaker 

Music  •  •  "Sing  Unto  God" 

Sermon  Bishop  Thomas  F.  Gailor 

Hymn  "Nearer,  My  God,  to  Thee" 

Benediction  Bishop  Gailor 


Bishop  Gailor  preached  the  sermon  from  the  text,  Luke  ii.  49:  "How 
is  it  that  ye  sought  me?  Wist  ye  not  that  I  must  be  about  my  Father's 
business?"  In  dealing  with  the  subject  and  the  passage  in  which  it  ap- 
pears, Bishop  Gailor  said : 

"This  narrative  is  of  one  of  the  incidents  in  the  gospel  illustrating  the 
gradual  revelation  of  the  divine  personality  as  manifested  under  the  laws 
of  human  life,  and  we  find  him  conversing  with  doctors  and  teachers  and 
then  asking  them  questions. 

"'Wist  ye  not  that  I  must  be  about  my  Father's  business?'  This  phrase 
in  the  new  version  is  also  translated,  'Wist  ye  not  that  I  must  be  in  my 
Father's  house?'  and  both  imply  the  same  idea — that  of  a  place  of  spirit- 
uality and  of  intellectuality.  But  to-night  I  will  place  the  emphasis  upon 
the  intellectuality  of  the  implied  meaning,  and  when  Christ  asked  that 
question  of  Mary  he  implied  the  question,  'Why  is  it  that  ye  did  not  know 
I  must  be  about  my  Father's  business?' 

"Looking  through  the  New  Testament,"  said  the  speaker,  "one  finds 
many  precepts  that  have  to  do  with  knowledge."  A  number  of  these 
Bishop  Gailor  quoted  to  show  the  general  intellectual  appeal  of  the  New 
Testament  Scriptures.  Life,  he  showed  at  the  close  of  these  quotations, 
is  built  upon  faith.    He  then  continued : 

"There  is  no  more  fascinating  and  instructive  study  than  that  of  man's 
growth  in  the  apprehension  and  appreciation  of  what  knowledge  means. 
Knowledge  is,  in  fact,  that  common  sense  which  the  world  boasts  of  as 
philosophy  and  philosophy  applied. 

"First,  men  looked  at  the  universe  in  their  search  for  knowledge  with 
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no  thought  of  its  unity.  The  phenomena  were,  to  their  minds,  as  they 
studied  it,  isolated,  and  each  manifestation  of  life  was  distinct  in  itself. 
These  men  peopled  the  world  with  their  imaginations;  they  created  be- 
ings and  strange  creatures  presiding  in  certain  phases  of  life.  It  was  not 
until  Thales,  640  years  before  Christ,  that  they  began  to  look  for  a  gen- 
eral substance  of  life  which  was  under  all  things  and  the  cause  of  all 
manifestations,  but  for  two  hundred  years  they  wasted  their  powers  in 
trying  to  interpret  nature  from  outside.  They  imagined  that  they  could 
find  that  water,  fire  or  air  was  the  general  moving  and  acting  substance 
out  of  which  all  the  universe  was  created.  But  with  Socrates  came  a 
study  of  the  faculty  of  the  understanding.  Know  thyself,  Socrates  taught, 
and  men  who  have  lived  and  heard  the  voice  of  Socrates  have  truly  lived. 
The  rest  are  all  but  a  superior  kind  of  cattle." 

Bishop  Gailor  referred  here  to  the  tenth  book  of  Plato,  which,  four 
hundred  years  before  Christ,  promulgated  the  knowledge  of  the  soul,  its 
manifestations  and  the  laws  governing  it.  The  man  who  has  not  grasped 
this  unifying  plan  of  knowledge,  said  Bishop  Gailor,  or  who  grasps  and 
fails  to  recognize  its  value,  and  continues  to  search  throughout  the  uni- 
verse for  knowledge,  is  revealing  his  own  ignorance  of  human  thought 
and  is  giving  to  his  fellow-man  a  sad  example  of  the  man  who  has  lost 
his  intellectual  gift.  "Such  a  man,"  said  Bishop  Gailor,  "is  what  I  call 
an  animated  microscope." 

The  different  forms  of  knowledge  were  then  analyzed  and  defined  by 
the  speaker.  He  categorized  them  as  intuitive  ideas,  inferential  knowl- 
edge, that  which  is  the  result  of  experience,  and  that  which  is  the  product 
of  pure  reason. 

"We  know  also  by  the  affections.  I  know  the  love  I  feel  and  that 
looks  out  of  eyes  for  me.  No  mathematics,  no  calculus,  can  analyze  or 
produce  for  me  the  same  sensations  that  are  derived  from  a  Mozart  or  a 
Beethoven  work.  No  logic  or  syllogism  can  explain  or  reproduce  the 
pleasure  that  comes  to  me  from  the  stately  lily  or  the  blushing  rose. 
Such  knowledge  as  this  is  in  every  man's  life,  and  then  we  have,  in  addi- 
tion, what  is  known  as  moral  knowledge.  So  when  we  study  there  is 
such  a  thing  as  spiritual  knowledge." 

The  speaker  said  that  when  he  had  marshaled  his  facts  in  their  most 
imposing  array,  that  when  he  had  shaped  his  arguments  to  the  best  of 
his  ability,  he  could  prove  nothing  of  the  evidences  of  Christianity  until 
the  hearer  had  gained  that  point  of  view  that  enabled  him  to  perceive 
and  to  comprehend  spiritual  knowledge,  and  that  he  was  aware  of  the 
fact  that  he  could  not  give  this  information  to  his  hearers  unless  they 
had  the  spiritual  point  of  view. 

"The  difnculty  is  not,"  he  continued,  "with  the  reason,  but  with  the 
imagination.  The  great  crux  of  this  entire  world  of  thought  is  that  we 
do  not  realize  the  difference  between  the  reason  and  the  imagination ;  we 
do  not  distinguish  in  our  spoken  word  between  the  intellectual  and  the 
imaginary  conception. 

"In  talking  with  people  I  have  learned  that  some  of  them  think  that 
all  ideas  can  be  embodied  in  the  mind  as  images,  and  they  think,  because 
they  cannot  imagine  a  thing,  that  it  cannot  be  real.  Thus  it  is  that  some 
people  cannot  believe  in  God  because  they  cannot  picture  or  imagine  God. 
But  in  this  day,  when  there  are  so  many  magazine  and  newspaper  articles 
on  the  reality  of  God,  it  is  hard  for  the  individual  to  hold  in  mind  what 
he  does  believe.  If  you  come  with  a  desire  to  understand,  there'll  be  no 
difnculty.  But  when  you  come  to  church  you  take  a  sermon  in  a  critical 
or  in  an  antagonistic  or  a  frivolous  spirit,  and  to  these  the  spiritual  truth 
is  impossible." 

Bishop  Gailor  then  said  that  there  are  four  ultimate  facts  of  human 
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knowledge  on  which  he  took  his  stand.  These  were  given  directly  in  the 
following  form: 

First — That  all  the  universe  is  but  a  manifestation  of  force.  It  is  that 
infinite  and  eternal  force  which  has  been  dealt  with  in  the  philosophy  of 
Herbert  Spencer. 

Secondly — This  force  is  intelligent.  In  every-day  life  and  everywhere 
we  look  we  see  that  means  are  adapted  to  ends,  that  motion  produces 
motion,  and  that  each  particular  cause  has  a  particular  effect. 

Thirdly — The  great  and  wonderfully  inexplicable  fact  of  love.  We  see 
it  in  the  mother's  love  as  she  watches  over  the  cradle.  We  live  in  an 
environment  of  love — a  force  which  expresses  itself  as  unreasoning  and 
self-sacrificing  love. 

Then  there  is  the  fourth  fact,  and  the  only  one  that  accounts  for, 
interprets  or  fulfills  the  other  facts  or  interpretations.  This  fact  is  Jesus 
Christ.  You  cannot  account  for  Christ.  He  stands  unique.  Evolution 
does  not  account  for  him.  Born  in  a  race  of  people  who  were  narrow, 
he  is  not  to  be  accounted  for  by  his  race,  his  country  or  his  clime.  I 
understand  the  tributes  that  are  paid  to  Robert  E.  Lee.  I  can  account 
for  Buddha  as  being  the  embodiment,  and  for  the  character  of  Confucius 
as  being  a  sum,  of  the  existence  of  the  people  from  whom  they  came,  but 
Christ  remains  the  unapproachable,  the  unaccounted  for,  the  unantici- 
pated, the  unique.  He  alone  interprets  and  accounts  for  those  other  facts 
of  force,  intelligence  and  love.  Let  us  plant  our  lives  upon  these  great 
facts  and  go  forward  to  fulfill  our  destiny.  'He  that  willeth  to  do  my 
will  shall  know.'  Obedience  is  the  price  we  pay  for  the  highest  knowl- 
edge. As  the  Master  said,  'Don't  be  afraid;  only  believe.'  Clearer  as 
you  go  will  grow  the  vision.  God  loves  you,  Christ  died  for  you,  and 
God  is  truth. 

■  'I  say  to  thee,  do  thou  repeat 
To  the  first  man  thou  mayest  meet 
In  lane,  highway  or  open  street, 
That  he  and  we  and  all  men  move 
Under  a  canopy  of  Love 
As  broad  as  the  blue  sky  above; 
That  we,  on  divers  shores  now  cast, 
Shall  meet,  our  perilous  voyage  past, 
All  in  our  Father's  home  at  last. 

In  his  closing  words  he  charged  the  young  men  and  women  before 
him  to  continue  in  their  search  for  and  development  of  knowledge.  He 
urged  that  they  believe  in  knowledge,  and  that  this  be  won,  not  by  ease, 
but  through  cost  of  exertion  on  their  part.  Bishop  Gailor  said  that  he 
believed  that  some  of  the  best  things  that  have  been  given  to  the  world 
came  about  through  war,  and  it  is  the  strife  and  combat  of  every-day 
life  that  gives  to  the  individual  that  which  has  worth. 
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DEATH  OF  DEAN  SCHMITT. 


The  sudden  death  of  Dean  Schmitt,  December  6,  1910,  threw 
the  entire  community  into  unmistakable  grief.  Though  an  in- 
formal service  was  held  in  the  chapel  the  following  morning, 
resolutions  drafted,  floral  tributes  sent  by  faculty  and  student- 
body,  severally,  and  the  whole  University  accompanied  the  re- 
mains to  the  station,  formal  commemoration  was  postponed 
until  commencement. 

The  Faculty  and  Phi  Kappa  Phi  resolutions  follow: 

FROM  THE  FACULTY. 

Whereas.,  The  President  and  Faculty  of  the  University  of  Tennes- 
see desire  to  give  expression  to  the  profound  sorrow  which  they  feel  on 
the  occasion  of  the  death  of  their  beloved  colleague,  Professor  Cooper 
Davis  Schmitt,  for  twenty-one  years  Professor  of  Mathematics  in  this 
institution  and  for  four  years  the  Dean  of  its  Faculty. 

Be  it  Resolved,  That  in  the  death  of  Professor  Schmitt  the  Univer- 
sity loses  a  teacher  of  rare  ability  whose  services  to  it  during  the  long 
period  of  his  incumbency  were  of  inestimable  value. 

That  they  recognize  the  admirable  conscientiousness  and  exactitude 
with  which  he  discharged  every  professional  duty,  and  his  unsurpassed 
influence  in  raising  the  standards  of  scholarship  and  conduct  in  this 
institution. 

That  they  will  ever  cherish  with  grateful  memories  his  ready  sym- 
pathy and  counsel,  his  open  and  upright  character,  his  wisdom  and 
balance  of  judgment — in  fine,  all  those  qualities  which  go  to  make  up 
the  just  man  of  Holy  Scripture,  and  which  he  exhibited  in  a  rare  com- 
bination. 

That  they  recognize  the  genuine  spirit  of  Christianity  in  his  exemplary 
integrity,  and  the  zeal  with  which  he  was  ever  ready  to  give  his  services 
to  his  fellow-men  in  all  good  causes — in  religion,  in  education,  in  all 
the  other  affairs  of  life. 

That  they  miss  in  him  a  friend  who  was  endeared  to  many  of  his 
colleagues  by  long  association,  and  that  for  such  of  them  as  enjoyed  the 
privilege  of  that  association  his  untimely  end  was  a  sorrow  which  no 
words  are  adequate  to  express — one  that  will  create  a  gap  in  their  lives 
which  no  length  of  time  will  be  able  to  fill. 

That  they  offer  their  profound  sympathy  to  the  members  of  the  be- 
reaved family,  and  direct  that  a  copy  of  these  resolutions  be  transmitted 
to  them. 

J.  Douglas  Bruce, 
Charles  A.  Perkins, 
James  D.  Hoskins, 

Committee. 

FROM  PHI  KAPPA  PHI. 

In  company  with  all  the  students,  associates  and  friends  of  Professor 
Cooper  D.  Schmitt,  the  members  of  the  University  of  Tennessee  Chap- 
ter of  Phi  Kappa  Phi  feel  keenly  the  loss  they  have  sustained  in  the 
death  of  a  true  and  noble  friend  of  the  society.  As  one  of  the  charter 
members,  and  for  several  years  its  esteemed  President,  he  was  ever 
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zealous  in  promoting  its  welfare,  and  in  council  was  found  loyal,  tried 
and  true. 

The  chapter  extends  to  the  members  of  his  bereaved  family  their 
sympathy  in  this  hour  of  sorrow,  and  would  join  with  them  in  holding 
in  grateful  memory  one  whose  loyalty  to  friends,  to  duty  and  to  truth 
never  failed. 

C.  H.  Gordon, 
Marguerite  Kehr, 
John  H.  Agee, 

Committee. 

Following  is  a  letter  of  appreciation  from  Professor  Schmitt's 
family : 

Mrs.  Cooper  D.  Schmitt  and  family  have  been  greatly  touched  by 
the  kind  words,  the  beautiful  flowers  and  the  loving  tributes  to  the  mem- 
ory of  Professor  Schmitt  which  have  come  from  the  faculty  and  the  entire 
student-body.  To  each  and  all,  and  especially  to  his  own  classes,  we  wish  to 
extend  our  heartfelt  thanks  and  sincere  appreciation.  They  have  made  us 
feel  that  our  sorrow  has  been  their  sorrow  as  well,  and  that  the  ideals 
which  he  cherished  and  sought  to  inculcate  are  likewise  those  of  the 
students  for  whom  he  labored.  We  regret  that  we  cannot  speak  indi- 
vidually to  every  student,  and  hope  that  these  words  will  be  taken  as 
a  personal  word  by  all  who  have  been  so  thoughtful  and  so  kind. 

December  15,  1910. 


MEMORIAL  EXERCISES. 


At  nine  o'clock  Monday  morning,  May  29,  the  chapel  of 
Science  Hall  was  filled  for  the  exercises  in  memory  of  Dean 
Schmitt.    The  account  next  following  is  taken  from  the  Knox- 

ville  Sentinel: 

The  memorial  address,  which  was  the  chief  feature  of  the  exercises 
this  morning,  was  delivered  by  Dr.  George  F.  Mellen,  a  retired  Pro- 
fessor of  Greek  at  the  University,  and  now  a  member  of  the  editorial 
staff  of  the  Knoxville  Sentinel  and  the  Chattanooga  News.  It  was  fol- 
lowed by  the  formal  presentation  of  a  memorial  tablet  in  Professor 
Schmitt's  memory.  Professor  J.  D.  Hoskins,  Acting  Dean,  made  the 
presentation  address,  and  Dr.  Ayres  accepted  it  on  behalf  of  the  State 
and  the  University.  The  gift  is  that  of  the  faculty  and  student-body, 
and  was  made  in  love  and  respect  for  the  memory  of  the  deceased  pro- 
fessor, who  was  one  of  the  most  popular  men  ever  connected  with  the 
institution. 

The  tablet  is  located  in  the  west  wall  of  the  chapel,  to  the  right  of 
the  rostrum.  It  is  about  three  feet  long  and  one  and  one-half  deep, 
and  is  of  Tennessee  gray  marble.  It  bears  the  simple  inscription  of  the 
life  and  services  of  Professor  Schmitt,  giving  the  dates  of  his  connection 
with  the  University. 

The  exercises  in  the  chapel  were  augmented  by  a  special  musical  pro- 
gramme by  the  combined  Glee  Clubs  of  the  University,  the  voices  of 
the  young  women  and  young  men  being  blended  in  pleasing  effect.  The 
bereaved  family,  including  Dr.  Bernadotte  A.  Schmitt,  an  instructor  in 
the  Western  Reserve  University  and  elder  son  of  the  deceased,  occu- 
pied reserved  seats. 

The  ceremonies  were  those  of  a  formal  University  event,  the  faculty 
leading  the  student-body  into  the  auditorium.  The  former  wore  the  caps 
and  gowns  of  their  several  alma  maters,  with  the  colors  of  those  institu- 
tions, while  the  senior  class,  who  followed  the  faculty,  also  wore  the 
black  caps  and  gowns  of  the  graduates.  Following  this  class  came  the 
undergraduates,  and  all  proceeded  to  the  sections  reserved  for  each  body. 

Professor  Schmitt,  as  attested  by  the  many  expressions  of  love  and 
loss  in  his  death  heard  on  "the  hill"  to-day,  was  much  beloved  by  the 
faculty  and  the  student-body.  His  death  came  suddenly,  he  being  stricken 
while  in  a  lecture-room  in  South  College  and  dying  a  few  hours  later 
at  his  home  on  White  Avenue. 

Professor  Hoskins,  in  presenting  the  memorial  tablet,  and  Dr.  Ayres, 
in  accepting  it,  spoke  of  these  things  in  their  addresses.  They  referred 
to  his  active  life  in  the  lecture-room  and  on  the  campus. 

His  death  was  referred  to  by  all  as  an  irreparable  loss  to  the  Uni- 
versity. 

The  Rev.  James  Park,  D.D.,  pastor  emeritus  of  the  First  Presby- 
terian Church,  pronounced  the  divine  invocation  on  the  exercises,  while 
the  Rev.  Josiah  Sibley  concluded  the  exercises  with  a  benediction. 

Briefly  introduced  by  President  Ayres,  Dr.  Mellen  then  deliv- 
ered the  noble  tribute  here  reproduced  from  his  manuscript: 

COOPER  DAVIS  SCHMITT. 

(Memorial  Address  Delivered  at  the  University  of  Tennessee,  May  29, 
191 1,  by  George  F.  Mellen.) 

Thomas  Carlyle,  addressing  the  students  of  Edinburgh  University, 
commended  to  them  "the  noble  desire  to  honor  those  whom  you  think 
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worthy  of  honor."  The  late  Professor  William  James,  the  eminent  psy- 
chologist of  Harvard  University,  speaking  to  Radcliffe  College  students, 
said  that  "the  higher  education  should  enable  us  to  know  a  good  man 
when  we  see  him."  The  springs  of  action  that  prompt  us  to-day  fulfill 
Carlyle's  recommendation.  The  demand  imposed  by  James'  conception 
of  the  higher  education  is  fully  met  in  this  public  acknowledgment  of 
esteem  and  love  for  him  whose  life  and  services  we  this  hour  com- 
memorate. 

It  will  not  be  deemed  unfit,  I  trust,  if,  in  the  beginning  of  this  ad- 
dress, I  quote  in  full  a  tribute  (the  Knoxville  Sentinel,  December  7,  1910) 
written  the  morning  following  the  widely-lamented  death  of 

"COOPER  DAVIS  SCHMITT. 
"  'Remembering  All  the  Golden  Hours  Now  Silent/ 

"In  the  death  of  Professor  Cooper  Davis  Schmitt  the  University  of 
Tennessee  suffers  an  almost  irreparable  loss.  The  city  of  Knoxville  and 
the  State  of  Tennessee  are  deeply  bereaved.  Such  men  are  all  too  rare 
in  an  institution,  in  a  community  and  in  a  State.  Take  him  as  a  scholar, 
an  instructor  or  an  individual,  he  was  the  very  embodiment  of  thorough- 
ness, inspiration  and  genuineness.  In  the  lecture-room  he  put  up  with 
no  shams,  no  makeshifts.  In  the  standards  he  marked  out  he  required 
nothing  short  of  the  highest  attainable.  In  the  illustration  of  high  civic 
ideals  his  daily  life  was  an  unvarying  object  lesson.  As  Professor  of 
Mathematics  he  did  not  strive  to  shine  by  the  endowments  and  skill  so 
universally  recognized.  As  Dean  of  the  University  he  did  not  care  to 
manifest  unusual  art  in  the  management  of  young  people.  As  a  citizen 
he  was  ready,  without  ostentation,  to  contribute  his  share  to  the  eleva- 
tion of  society.  As  a  religionist  he  was  willing  that  his  precept  and 
example  should  count  for  their  true  value  without  any  parade  of  his 
professions.  He  was  simply  content  to  live  his  life  and  to  do  his  work 
without  regard  to  the  praise  of  any  man.  All  his  services  and  labors 
were  rendered  in  all  good  conscience  and  in  sincerity.  Loyal  to  his  high 
ideals  and  governed  by  noble  impulses,  he  was  the  personification  of  that 
virtue  which  shines  with  a  steady  light  and  of  that  religion  which  is 
pure  and  undefiled. 

"The  writer  of  this  tribute  knew  him  long  and  intimately.  He  knew 
him  to  have  come  of  a  sturdy  stock  that  struck  its  roots  deep  in  a  rich 
soil.  He  knew  him  to  have  had  around  him  the  early  influences  con- 
ducive to  the  development  of  a  rounded  manhood.  He  knew  the  fidelity 
with  which  he  made  use  of  opportunity  in  school,  college,  and  university. 
He  knew  the  enthusiasm  with  which  he  entered  upon  his  vocation  as 
teacher.  He  knew  and  saw  much  of  the  fruits  of  his  careful  training 
of  the  students  that  sat  under  him.  The  religious  family,  the  church 
college,  the  broader  university,  the  privileges  of  the  classroom — each  had 
been  utilized  to  the  full  extent  for  preparation  and  achievement. 

"Long  after  his  body  has  returned  to  the  dust  whence  it  sprang  Cooper 
D.  Schmitt's  spirit  will  survive  in  the  institution  and  the  State  to  which 
he  gave  more  than  twenty  years  of  devoted  service.  Young  men  and 
young  women  will  continue  to  feel  his  guiding  touch  and  will  cherish  in 
their  memories  the  fact  that  they  came  under  so  beneficent  an  influence. 
A  superior  teacher,  a  fast  friend,  a  good  citizen,  the  grave  will  not  cover 
up  his  inspiring  force  while  it  receives  his  mortal  remains.  To  his  be- 
reaved family  and  to  his  afflicted  friends  he  has  bequeathed  the  price- 
less legacy  of  a  stainless  name  and  of  a  richly  fruitful  life." 

Nearly  six  months  have  elapsed  since  the  death  of  Professor  Schmitt. 
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The  flight  of  time  has  been  doing  its  ameliorating  and  mollifying  work. 
Reflection  upon  his  work  and  qualities  has  been  frequent  and  prolonged. 
A  careful  survey  of  the  formative  influences  in  his  life  has  been  made 
and  computed.  These  have  but  strengthened  and  broadened  the  estimate 
penned  with  an  overwhelming  sense  of  personal  and  institutional  be- 
reavement. All  that  will  be  said  or  can  be  said  on  this  occasion;  all  that 
is  implied  in  the  presentation  of  a  tablet  by  surviving  friends  to  attest 
their  appreciation  and  to  keep  fragrant  the  remembrance  of  his  worthy 
life;  all  that  the  future  historian  of  the  University,  after  searching  inves- 
tigation, may  record  of  its  work  and  progress  during  the  period  of  his 
connection — all,  I  believe,  will  justify  the  summary  then  given  as  his  body 
lay  shrouded,  preparatory  to  removal  to  its  final  resting  place.  In  keeping 
with  the  spirit  and  the  object  of  this  assemblage,  it  is  eminently  proper 
for  us  to  dedicate  the  hour  to  a  consideration  of  those  particular  phases 
of  his  life  upon  which  rest  the  broad  generalizations  that  have  been 
reiterated,  with  the  confidence  that  from  them  there  can  be  no  .present 
or  future  dissent. 

Cooper  Davis,  son  of  Bernadotte  and  Barbara  (Bender)  Schmitt, 
was  born  December  4,  1859,  at  Woodstock,  Va.  His  paternal  grand- 
father, Dr.  John  Godfrey  Schmitt,  was  a  native  of  Switzerland,  and 
came  to  the  United  States  in  1816.  As  army  surgeon  he  was  devoted  to 
the  person  and  fortunes  of  Napoleon.  He  showed  his  loyalty  and  admira- 
tion by  abandoning  Europe  when  Napoleon's  victories  were  turned  to 
defeats  and  by  naming  three  sons  after  his  marshals.  The  maternal 
grandfather,  John  Ignatius  Von  Effinger,  was  commander  of  Washing- 
ton's body  guard  in  the  Revolutionary  War  and  the  progenitor  of  the 
large  Effinger  family  found  to-day  in  the  Valley  of  Virginia.  To  have 
had  such  blood  in  the  veins  furnished  a  good  start  for  life's  race. 

He  first  attended  school  in  his  native  town,  in  which  his  father  was  a 
druggist.  All  were  attracted  by  his  quickness  to  learn,  his  ambition  and 
his  devotion  to  study.  At  ten  years  of  age  he  completed  arithmetic,  and 
at  twelve  he  was  well  advanced  in  higher  mathematics  and  Latin.  At 
sixteen  he  entered  the  sophomore  class  of  Mercersburg  College  in  Penn- 
sylvania. This  was  the  institution  of  the  German  Reformed  Church,  in 
which  he  had  been  reared,  and  of  which  he  was  a  member  before  admis- 
sion to  college.  Having  through  three  years  led  his  classes  in  all  sub- 
jects, he  was  graduated  A.B.  in  1879.  For  the  history  of  that  period  I 
quote  largely  from  the  reminiscences  of  an  intimate  classmate,  Rev.  D. 
N.  Harnish,  pastor  of  St.  Paul's  Reformed  Church  at  Butler,  Pa. 
From  the  verbal  portraiture  no  one  who  knew  him  will  fail  to  see  and 
to  understand  how  the  germ  of  the  beneficent  and  completed  life  was 
fully  apparent  in  its  young  morning.    Mr.  Harnish  says: 

"As  I  remember,  he  was  the  youngest  of  the  class.  When  he  entered 
he  was  behind  in  Greek.  In  a  surprisingly  short  time  he  caught  up  with 
the  class  and  forged  ahead,  leading  easily  in  all  branches  of  study.  I 
have  never  to  this  day  come  across  anyone  so  quick  in  attaining  knowl- 
edge, and  with  it  all  possessed  with  such  a  wonderful  faculty  of  retaining 
what  he  so  speedily  and  easily  acquired. 

"He  was  not  much  of  a  public  speaker,  and  never  gave  the  subject  of 
oratory  much  attention.  Yet  his  graduating  oration  on  Tt  Might  Have 
Been'  was  pronounced  unusually  fine.  He  was  exceedingly  methodical 
in  all  he  did  in  study,  work  or  play.  He  seemed  to  have  a  time  for  every- 
thing, and  I  never  knew  him  to  be  hurried.  He  was  always  'on  time' — at 
breakfast,  in  chapel,  in  recitations,  even  for  the  ball  game. 

"He  was  a  great  reader.  He  would  have  two  books  from  the  library 
at  a  time — one  of  history,  the  other  of  fiction — reading,  as  a  rule,  two 
volumes  each  week. 
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"I  recall  entering  his  room  for  a  moment  one  clay  to  ask  about  the 
history  lesson,  which  was  particularly  hard  to  master  just  then,  and  the 
time  for  recitation  was  at  hand.  I  found  him  reading.  I  asked  in  sur- 
prise:  'Do  you  know  your  history,  Cooper?'  He  glanced  up  at  the  clock 
and  answered:  'No,  not  yet.  I  am  going  to  read  until  twenty  minutes 
of  the  hour,  and  then  study  the  history  some  more.'  When  the  hour 
came  he  was  ready. 

"As  to  moral  and  religious  life,  to  my  knowledge  my  friend  did  not 
have  a  habit  that  could  be  called  bad.  One  of  the  strongest  words  in  his 
vocabulary  was  duty,  and  he  was  conscientious  to  the  last  degree  in 
living  up  to  its  requirements.  And  yet  he  did  not  parade  his  goodness. 
Modesty  was  one  of  his  leading  characteristics.  He  was  straightforward 
and  manly  and  natural,  religiously  as  well  as  in  other  respects.  On  Sun- 
days and  during  the  week  I  could  not  help  but  notice  how  devout  he  was, 
and  what  an  attentive  listener  to  the  expounding  of  the  word  by  our  best 
beloved  and  greatly  admired  teacher,  the  brilliant  and  now  sainted  Rev. 
Elnathan  E.  Higbee." 

Young  Schmitt  early  fixed  upon  teaching  as  a  life  work.  From  that 
purpose  nothing  could  swerve  him.  When  the  inducements  of  a  mer- 
cantile life  were  held  out,  he  turned  instantly  from  them.  Years  after- 
wards, when  he  had  become  professor  in  the  University  of  Tennessee, 
one  suggested  to  him  what  a  money-maker  he  might  have  become  as  a 
result  of  his  untiring  industry,  methodic  habits  and  practical  sagacity. 
He  spurned  the  idea,  proclaiming  his  devotion  to  the  teacher's  vocation. 
The  first  year  after  leaving  college  he  taught  in  his  native  town's  public 
school.  The  next  year  he  taught  in  the  public  school  of  Strasburg,  Va. 
The  year  was  eventful,  even  epoch-making,  in  that  he  had  as  pupil  one 
who  was  to  become  for  a  quarter  of  a  century  the  center  of  his  home's 
light  and  happiness. 

Next  I  come  to  the  treatment  of  the  period  wherein  his  perspective 
of  life  broadened,  lengthened  and  deepened — his  career  at  the  University 
of  Virginia.  When  he  entered  in  the  fall  of  1881  he  was  a  full-grown 
man,  standing  erect  in  the  consciousness  of  grander  opportunities  and 
greater  possibilities.  He  was  one  in  Matthew  Arnold's  majestic  line, 
"who  saw  life  steadily  and  saw  it  whole."  At  the  very  threshold  he 
wrote  of  a  desire  that  he  might  study  there  five  or  six  years,  instead  of 
the  three  allotted  for  the  taking  of  his  degree.  Eyes  feasted  and  soul 
thrilled  as  he  gazed  and  pondered  upon  graceful  columns,  towering  trees, 
spacious  lawns,  venerable  structures  and  superb  equipments.  Mind  ex- 
panded as  he  sat  at  the  feet  of  learned  professors,  drinking  inspiration 
and  gathering  wisdom.  With  the  charm  of  the  old  shrine  of  learning 
dominating  him,  in  a  very  rapture  of  soul  he  wrote :  "If  one  could  not 
study  here,  then  where?"  The  sentiment  was  an  echo  from  that  far-off 
time  when,  in  happy,  grateful  outbursts,  in  the  glad  dawn  of  the  modern 
world,  with  the  bright  face  of  Freedom  beaming  upon  mankind,  young 
Ulrich  Von  Hutten  exclaimed:  "Studies  are  blooming;  minds  are  awak- 
ening; it  is  a  joy  to  be  alive." 

From  his  diary  for  1883-84,  the  letters  of  intimate  friends  and  mem- 
bers of  the  faculty,  personal  intercourse  and  from  other  sources  I  may 
furnish  a  fair  insight  into  his  happy,  robust,  diligent  and  effective  student 
life  at  the  foremost  of  Southern  universities.  He  knew  precisely  what 
he  wanted  to  do  and  the  method  of  its  accomplishment.  Each  day's  tasks, 
along  with  its  pastimes,  were  assigned  and  performed  as  punctiliously 
and  successfully  as  is  given  to  any  well-ordered  life  to  do.  Studies  and 
readings,  friendships  and  diversions,  public  and  private  religious  duties — 
each  claimed  and  enjoyed  a  reasonable  allotment  of  time.  It  was  a 
healthy,  joyous  period,  wherein  work  meant  work  and  play  meant  play. 
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Half-heartedness  was  evident  in  nothing  he  undertook.  Devotion  to  duty, 
loyalty  to  comrades,  fidelity  to  ideals — these  virtues  shone  uppermost  and 
uniformly.  Nothing  of  the  austere  or  puritanic  regulated  habit  and  in- 
tercourse. Life  was  the  brighter  and  achievement  the  sweeter  because 
underneath  each  act  and  purpose  lay  the  trained,  enlightened  conscience. 
Listen  when  he  was  tempted  to  study  on  Sunday,  just  before  a  mid- 
term examination,  and,  resisting,  wrote:  "Better  to  fail  with  a  clear 
conscience  than  pass  with  a  guilty  one."  His  Sabbaths  he  unvaryingly 
filled  with  those  observances  which  meant  for  him  spiritual  betterment 
and  refreshment.  At  Sunday  School  and  twice  every  Sunday  at  preach- 
ing he  was  to  be  found.  During  his  second  year  he  and  two  friends 
wished  to  do  something  more  for  Christ  than  customary  attendance.  They 
walked  over  four  miles  out  into  the  Ragged  Mountain  to  teach  a  Sun- 
day School.  No  beaten  highway  led  to  the  spot.  Thither  they  found 
much  of  their  way  over  plowed  lands.  The  dilapidated  building  was  dark 
and  forbidding.  The  worn-out  stove  was  propped  up  on  bricks,  and  to 
it  the  three  men  often  carried  the  wood  with  which  they  made  the  fires. 
Sometimes  they  taught  five  people,  at  times  as  many  as  thirty-five.  Dis- 
couragements never  brought  any  faltering.  In  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  and  the 
Temperance  Union  he  was  a  pronounced  factor.  During  the  week  days 
novel  reading  entered  largely  into  his  periods  of  relaxation,  and  in  his 
last  year  he  read  "Bread- Winners"  and  "Monte  Christo"  among  many 
others.  He  was  not  neglectful  of  the  poets.  Accustomed  to  memorize 
favorite  passages,  by  his  example  he  inspired  in  others  the  same  habit. 
Whittier's  "In  School  Days"  and  Aldrich's  "Baby  Bell"  he  often  recited 
to  companions. 

He  mapped  out  his  course  of  study  to  lead  to  the  M.A.  degree.  The 
old  M.A,  as  distinguished  from  the  evolutionized  M.A.  of  to-day,  was 
the  most  distinctive  in  character  of  any  degree  conferred  by  an  American 
institution.  It  virtually  meant  specialization  in  Latin,  Greek,  mathe- 
matics, natural  philosophy,  moral  philosophy,  chemistry,  two  modern 
languages  and  historical  science.  The  graduate  who  bore  it  away,  from 
the  viewpoint  of  scholarship,  was  deemed  eligible  to  a  professorship  in 
any  reputable  Southern  college.  Schmitt's  class  of  M.A.'s — that  of  1884 — 
was  remarkable  for  the  number  of  scholars  furnished  to  faculties  of  insti- 
tutions. Six  became  identified  with  Tennessee.  Besides  Professor 
Schmitt,  these  include  William  P.  Trent,  long  at  Sewanee,  but  now  of 
Columbia  University;  James  Douglas  Bruce,  of  the  University  of  Ten- 
nessee; the  late  John  B.  Henneman,  who,  after  seven  years  given  to  the 
University  of  Tennessee,  went  to  Sewanee;  George  McK.  Bain,  some 
time  of  the  Baker-Himel  School  at  Knoxville;  Clarence  B.  Wallace,  for 
more  than  twenty  years  head  of  the  University  School,  Nashville.  The 
list  justifies  the  assertion  that  for  sixty  years  this  degree  was  the  highest 
academic  title  that  could  be  worn  in  the  South. 

As  a  rule,  his  relations  with  professors  were  of  a  cordial  character. 
Greek  and  mathematics  were  favorite  studies.  Charles  S.  Venable,  Pro- 
fessor of  Pure  Mathematics,  placed  the  highest  estimate  upon  his  attain- 
ments and  ability.  In  the  homes  and  among  the  families  of  Professors 
Noah  K.  Davis,  William  E.  Peters,  W.  M.  Thornton,  Scheie  DeVere  and 
others  he  enjoyed  a  rare  social  intercourse  and  proved  himself  a  welcome 
visitor.  For  one  year,  while  a  student,  he  tutored  two  sons  of  the  re- 
nowned Professor  of  Law,  John  B.  Minor,  as  the  latter  wrote,  "greatly 
to  their  advantage  and  to  my  satisfaction."  Mr.  Minor  made  a  discern- 
ing remark,  "You  are  very  prompt,  sir!"  as  the  clock  was  striking  nine 
and  young  Schmitt  knocked,  the  hour  being  that  agreed  upon  for  the 
first  interview  about  the  teaching  of  his  boys. 

Some  idea  of  the  fullness  of  a  day's  work  may  be  gained  when  it  is 
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considered  that,  while  teaching  Mr.  Minor's  sons  three  hours  a  day,  he 
was  taking  fourteen  hours  a  week  in  lectures,  was  Recording  Secretary 
of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  and  President  of  the  Boarding  Club.  At  one  time  he 
found  it  necessary  to  study  from  twelve  to  fourteen  hours  a  day.  When 
he  began  the  writing  of  French  and  German  exercises  he  rewrote  some 
as  many  as  twenty  times  before  submitting  them  to  the  professor.  Later 
he  told  of  the  joy  experienced  in  writing  them  perfectly,  or  with  only  one 
or  two  mistakes.  Certainly  there  was  never  a  better  illustration  of  what 
the  distinguished  Baptist,  Dr.  John  A.  Broadus,  himself  a  M.A.  of  the 
University,  called  the  genius  of  the  place — "hard  work."  In  addition  to 
carrying  his  own  burdens,  he  was  constantly  helping  fellow-students  in 
chemistry,  Greek,  mathematics  and  other  subjects.  An  incident  illustrative 
of  this  trait — a  cheerful  readiness  to  help  others  while  his  own  work 
pressed — should  not  be  suffered  to  perish.  A  fraternity  brother,  John  W. 
Thomason,  of  Texas,  had  borrowed  a  manuscript  text  of  Dr.  Towle's 
"Anatomy  Notes"  to  copy  off.  After  finishing  two-thirds  of  the  320  pages, 
he  was  stricken  with  typhoid  fever.  Cooper  Schmitt  not  only  assisted  in 
nursing  him  back  to  health,  but,  knowing  the  anxiety  to  have  the  notes 
in  full,  copied  the  remaining  pages,  all  unconscious  to  his  sick  friend.  In  a 
letter,  written  after  Cooper  D.  Schmitt's  death,  Dr.  Thomason  says:  "I 
have  that  volume  now  before  me,  and  on  the  closing  page  love  to  read 
in  the  familiar  handwriting:  'Pages  90-164  (Vol.  II.),  inclusive,  copied 
by  Cooper  D.  Schmitt  for  John  W.  Thomason  while  the  latter  lay  sick  at 
the  infirmary.    Finished  December  7,  1883,  7:15  P.  M.' " 

This  was  one  of  the  beautiful  and  impressive  features  of  his  univer- 
sity life — his  deep  passion  for  intimate  friendships.  "Loafing"  and  "gass- 
ing" among  friends,  and  walking  with  them  in  university  environs,  were 
daily  habits.  As  a  member  of  the  Greek  fraternity,  Beta  Theta  Phi,  he 
strove  to  get  into  its  membership  only  such  material  as  corresponded 
to  his  ethical  and  intellectual  ideals.  He  did  an  amount  of  "rushing"  that 
showed  him  resourceful  and  proved  him  an  adept  in  getting  members. 
As  a  member  of  the  Masonic  Lodge  in  Charlottesville  he  enjoyed  its 
meetings  and  was  advanced  through  successive  stages  to  the  Royal  Arch 
degree.  He  loved  to  love  his  friends  and  to  be  loved  by  them.  As  evi- 
dence of  the  intensity  of  his  affection  and  for  the  exquisite  lesson  it  im- 
parts, I  give  extracts  from  his  diary  and  from  a  letter  written  after  his 
death.  It  was  his  last  year  in  the  University.  Graduation  was  little  more 
than  two  months  off.  He  had  formed  a  warm  attachment  for  "Frank" 
and  craved  a  reciprocal  esteem.  He  felt  keen  disappointment  that  the 
tendency  at  one  time  seemed  otherwise,  and  communicated  his  fears  and 
feelings.  Revolving  the  matter  in  mind,  he  says :  "Frank  will  not  stay 
with  me  more.  I  am  sure  he  likes  me,  but  I  cannot  get  him  to  loaf  on  me 
much.  I  have  taken  quite  a  fancy  to  him,  and  I  wonder  whether  it  will 
turn  into  indifference.  It  seems  that  I  must  have  someone  to  love  all 
the  time  and  to  be  affectionate  to.  I  hope  Frank  and  I  will  always  be 
real,  intimate  friends."  Three  weeks  afterwards  he  thus  wrote :  "I  do 
not  know  what  to  think  of  Frank  now — how  he  stands  towards  me.  I 
pray  God  either  to  make  him  love  me  or  for  me  to  cease  thinking  so 
much  of  him.  Oh,  may  it  all  be  for  the  best!"  A  pure,  loyal,  unbroken 
friendship  was  that  which,  for  nearly  twenty-seven  years,  followed  this 
cry  of  the  soul.  After  death  had  severed  earthly  relations,  Frank,  whose 
work  for  years  has  been  in  Japan,  thus  wrote: 

"I  have  found  in  my  desk  one  paper  that  I  have  kept  especially  all 
these  years  as  a  memento  of  a  friendship  of  which  I  was  unworthy.  My 
naturally  cold  nature  had  not  responded  enough  to  the  affection  that 
Mr.  Schmitt  offered,  and  one  evening  he  wrote  all  this  rapidly  and  handed 
it  to  me.   That  was  the  only  rift  that  I  remember  in  our  friendship." 
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Before  his  work  ended  at  the  University  his  services  as  teacher  were 
earnestly  sought  in  several  quarters  that  meant  a  flattering  recognition 
of  his  talents  and  qualifications.  In  January,  1884,  Mr.  John  R.  Samp- 
son, Principal  of  Pantops  Academy,  made  him  a  handsome  offer.  He 
was  inclined  to  accept  at  once,  not  only  because  of  the  inducements  finan- 
cially, but  because,  as  he  wrote  in  his  diary,  "it  would  enable  me  to  con- 
tinue mathematics  at  the  University."  Under  Professor  W.  M.  Thornton 
he  was  then  taking  a  post-graduate  course  in  applied  mathematics  in 
addition  to  his  regular  work.  Mr.  Thornton  advised  him  not  to  accept, 
but  to  wait  for  something  better,  as  he  deserved.  His  home  folks  urged 
him  to  accept.  He  took  his  professor's  advice,  and  two  months  later  Mr. 
Sampson  increased  the  offer  by  $200  per  annum. 

Pantops  offered  a  fine  field  for  his  special  gifts  and  tastes.  The  asso- 
ciations and  traditions  of  the  school  were  wholly  Presbyterian,  standing 
for  rigid  religious  and  intellectual  culture.  The  best  families,  not  only 
of  Virginia,  but  of  the  South,  were  represented  in  the  student-body.  It 
was  chiefly  a  boarding  school,  wherein  studies,  intercourse,  games  and 
recreations  were  directed  to  character  development  and  mental  discipline. 
Latin,  Greek  and  mathematics  were  the  basal  studies,  extending  in  range 
from  elementary  work  to  preparation  for  the  senior  class  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Virginia. 

With  body,  mind  and  soul  he  threw  himself  into  the  work,  and  for 
five  years — 1884  to  1889 — he  dedicated  his  talents  to  congenial  pursuits. 
The  first  year  he  taught  principally  Greek,  a  love  for  which  held  him  to 
the  end  of  life.  The  next  four  years  were  given  in  the  main  to  mathe- 
matics so  advanced  as  to  include  calculus.  He  told  me  that  he  hesitated 
at  one  time  whether  he  should  center  his  teaching  around  Greek  or  math- 
ematics. While  in  the  fall  of  1895,  like  Dr.  Thomason,  I  was  for  two 
months  ill  of  typhoid  fever,  he,  out  of  the  goodness  of  his  heart,  taught 
my  senior  class  in  the  Wasps  of  Aristophanes. 

Though  other  instructors  were  employed  in  Pantops,  he  instantly  won 
first  place  in  the  regard  of  principal  and  students.  For  much  of  the  time 
the  entire  responsibility  fell  upon  his  shoulders.  The  family  prayers,  held 
night  and  morning,  devolved  upon  him.  Direction  of  the  study  hall,  of 
athletics  and  other  student  activities,  as  if  by  tacit  acknowledgment,  he 
assumed.  He  held  first  base  on  the  diamond  with  as  much  enthusiasm 
and  success  as  he  imparted  syntactical  constructions  or  mathematical 
formulae.  With  the  boys  he  played  backgammon,  chess  and  tennis,  read 
aloud  from  good  literature,  and  shared  his  candy  and  apples  with  as 
much  relish  as  he  guided  their  studies  and  counseled  them  in  habits  of 
thought,  life  and  speech. 

Towards  the  bad,  errant,  mischievous  fellows  he  manifested  a  concern 
that  evinced  as  noble  qualities  and  as  high-minded  purposes  as  the  annals 
of  teaching  record.  With  the  utmost  delicacy  I  extract  from  his  diary 
two  examples  of  his  soul-yearning  and  personal  effort  in  this  respect.  In 
"Beside  the  Bonnie  Brier  Bush"  Ian  McLaren  has  immortalized  Auld 
Domsie  of  Drumtochty,  who  "had  an  unerring  scent  for  'pairts'  in  his 
laddies,"  and  who  consecrated  thought  to  their  development.  There  was, 
to  my  way  of  thinking,  a  diviner  purpose  in  Cooper  D.  Schmitt's  tactics 
and  methods.  Wherever  possible  he  reached  down  and  extended  the 
helping  hand  to  the  less  favored  and  the  more  indifferent,  if  thereby  he 
could  woo  them  up  the  steeps  of  learning  and  lead  them  "in  the  paths  of 
righteousness  for  His  name's  sake." 

There  were  two  boys  at  Pantops,  whom  I  shall  designate  as  Claude 
and  Lish.  They  were  attractive  and  free-hearted,  though  not  always 
tractable  and  circumspect.  He  brought  all  his  resources  to  the  better- 
ment and  enrichment  of  their  lives.    Reading  one  Saturday  night  to  a 
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group  in  his  room,  Claude  was  not  of  the  number.  He  wrote :  "I  wish 
Claude  had  come.  It  does  me  good  from  day  to  day  to  think  of  him." 
Some  days  later  he  wrote :  "Went  to  prayer-meeting.  Claude  was  not 
there,  and  it  made  me  feel  sorry.  I  wish  I  could  make  up  my  mind  to 
talk  to  him."  A  week  later,  near  the  close  of  school,  he  wrote:  "I  sat 
most  of  the  time  with  Claude  and  scribbled  on  paper,  'Amo  eum  et  spero 
eum  visurum  esse  proximo  anno.'  I  hope  he  will  read  it.  I  cannot  help 
liking  the  boy." 

At  the  same  time  he  was  laboring  with  Lish.  On  an  early  May  day 
he  wrote:  "This  evening  I  had  Lish  in  my  room,  and  we  talked  some 
while,  but  I  could  not  say  religion  or  Christianity  right  out.  I  wonder 
why  it  is?  God  knows  best  and  I  hope  he  will  guide  me."  Lish  with- 
drew to  his  room,  and  there  is  this  significant  entry :  "I  watched  Lish's 
window,  and  I  think  I  saw  him  saying  his  prayers."  A  few  days  later 
he  wished  Lish  to  spend  the  night  with  him,  but  other  arrangements  pre- 
vented. He  wrote :  "So  I  had  to  give  him  up.  I  am  sorry,  for  I  believe 
that  he  would  have  stayed."  Some  days  afterwards  he  wrote :  "I  wanted 
to  get  Lish  in  to  talk  to  him,  but  he  would  not  come.  I  wish  I  could  get 
the  boy  to  be  more  intimate.  He  is  always  shy  when  I  want  to  talk,  but 
very  familiar  at  other  times."  One  day  later  the  record  is:  "Lish  came 
to  my  room  and  we  ate  some  candy,  and  I  had  a  long  talk  with  him,  tell- 
ing him  how  much  I  liked  him  and  Claude,  and  then  I  talked  to  him 
about  religion.  He  says  he  is  trying  to  be  a  Christian  and  that  he  says 
his  prayers.  From  what  he  said,  I  think  he  did  not  pray  until  he  came 
here.  I  enjoyed  the  talk  so  much,  and  think  that  he  will  now  stay  some- 
times with  me.   God  bless  the  little  fellow." 

These  communions  with  his  own  soul  and  with  his  God  were  written 
for  his  own  eyes  and  satisfaction.  They  seem  too  sacred  for  other  human 
eyes  to  read  and  other  human  ears  to  hear,  but  they  sound  the  keynotes 
and  unfold  the  secret  of  his  beneficent  life.  I  know  how  his  sensitive 
nature  would  have  recoiled  at  the  suggestion  of  ever  giving  publicity  to 
them.  Now  that  his  body  has  been  taken,  while  his  spirit  and  works 
alone  abide,  shall  not  I,  his  friend,  the  chosen  spokesman  to  whom  it  is 
given  to  contribute  somewhat  to  the  further  revelation  of  his  character 
and  to  the  more  permanent  preservation  of  his  deeds,  incorporate  them 
here  for  the  invaluable  lesson  they  teach  as  well  as  for  the  additional  dis- 
closure of  his  virtues? 

The  task  hitherto  essayed  in  this  address  has  been  comparatively  easy 
and  altogether  delightful.  When  I  come  to  record  and  measure  the 
work  of  Cooper  D.  Schmitt  in  the  University  of  Tennessee,  needful  con- 
densation and  broad  perspective  present  peculiar  difficulty.  In  1889,  two 
years  after  the  beginning  of  his  vigorous  and  progressive  administration, 
Dr.  Charles  W.  Dabney,  President  of  the  University,  called  Professor 
Schmitt  from  his  Pantops  work  to  assume  the  chair  of  mathematics. 
With  regret  Mr.  Sampson  parted  with  the  valuable  assistant,  testifying 
to  his  accuracy,  fidelity,  energy  and  large  success,  and  citing  the  high 
rank  that  had  been  taken  by  his  students  who  attended  the  University 
of  Virginia. 

This  should  be  said  to  Dr.  Dabney*  s  credit:  That,  with  few  excep- 
tions, he  showed  great  sagacity  and  rare  judgment  in  the  selection  of  his 
professors.  He  gathered  about  him  a  group  of  men  of  singular  fitness 
and  of  approved  skill,  young  in  years  and  full  of  zeal.  The  scholarly 
ideals  were  those  fostered  at  the  University  of  Virginia.  Illustrating 
these,  besides  Dr.  Dabney  and  Professor  Schmitt,  were  such  other  Vir- 
ginia University  men  as  Dr.  Thomas  W.  Jordan,  Dr.  Charles  E.  Wait 
and  Dr.  Charles  W.  Kent.  When  Kent  retired  in  1893  to  return  to  his 
alma  mater  as  professor,  he  was  succeeded  by  a  fellow-alumnus,  the  late 
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Dr.  John  Bell  Henneman,  an  able  and  productive  scholar  of  honored 
memory.  Other  members  of  the  faculty,  representing  Johns  Hopkins  and 
other  institutions,  fitted  in  admirably.  As  Dr.  Jordan  said  in  a  recent 
letter,  "There  was  a  spirit  of  oneness  in  ideals  and  harmony  of  inter- 
course," which  permeated  and  stimulated  the  whole  institution. 

A  good  representation  of  the  organization  and  workings  of  the  spirit 
and  ideals  of  the  University  of  that  period  may  be  found  in  the  report  of 
the  committee  appointed  by  the  1897  session  of  the  State  Legislature  to 
visit  the  institution.   A  few  extracts  will  indicate  its  tenor.   It  says : 

"Following  somewhat  the  plan  of  the  University  of  Virginia,  depart- 
ments or  schools  are  in  charge  of  heads  who  are  responsible  for  their 
proper  direction,  and  who  outline  the  work  for  separate  classes."  There- 
upon it  proceeds  to  the  enumeration  of  the  various  schools  grouped  about 
six  courses.  "It  will  be  observed,"  the  report  continues,  "that  the  stu- 
dent enjoys  freedom  in  the  choice  of  his  course,  and  can  devote  himself 
to  branches  for  which  he  has  special  aptitude  and  which  will  best  fit  him 
for  his  chosen  life  work."  After  mentioning  the  equipment  and  processes 
in  the  departments  of  chemistry,  physics  and  electrical  engineering,  civil 
engineering,  mechanical  engineering  and  agriculture,  the  report  says : 

"The  literary  department  cannot  show  such  tangible  evidences  of  what 
is  being  accomplished,  but  it  is  clearly  the  purpose  of  the  management  to 
maintain  the  same  high  degree  of  fitness,  zeal  and  efficiency  in  all  the 
departments.  The  heads  of  these  are  regular  contributors  to  leading 
magazines  of  the  country  or  active  members  of  organizations  to  promote 
the  interests  of  their  respective  chairs." 

It  may  not  be  amiss  here  to  give  a  bit  of  secret  history  as  to  the 
framing  of  that  report.  A  disclosure  of  the  facts  detracts  nothing  from 
its  trustworthiness  and  does  no  discredit  to  those  immediately  concerned 
in  its  preparation.  After  the  legislative  committee  had  finished  its  in- 
vestigations, the  chairmen  of  both  Senate  and  House  committees  said  to 
Dr.  Dabney  that  the  joint  committee  was  so  thoroughly  satisfied  with  the 
University  that  it  would  authorize  him  to  draw  up  the  report,  which 
would  be  duly  signed  and  endorsed  by  the  committee.  Accordingly,  about 
ten  o'clock  one  night,  Dr.  Dabney  came  to  the  residence  of  a  certain 
professor  on  the  campus,  stated  the  proposition  and  urged  his  lieutenant 
to  proceed  without  further  suggestions.  The  consequence  was  that  so 
much  of  that  report  as  did  not  have  to  do  with  the  financial  statement  of 
the  treasurer,  Mr.  James  Comfort,  and  a  statement  touching  Dr.  Dabney's 
leave  of  absence  as  United  States  Assistant  Commissioner  of  Agriculture, 
was  written  by  the  professor  entrusted  with  the  task.  This  may  be  added : 
When  it  subsequently  appeared  in  the  official  documents  of  the  Legisla- 
ture, Trustee  James  Maynard  read  it  carefully.  Speaking  of  the  same  to 
the  professor,  he  declared  that  it  was  a  very  Mattering  report — perhaps  a 
little  overdrawn,  he  added,  with  a  modicum  of  his  characteristic  caution. 
Thereat  the  professor  smiled  invisibly,  venturing  no  remarks.  This  little 
chapter  is  given  to  indicate  the  absolute  loyalty  and  the  unfailing  har- 
mony that  prevailed  in  the  University.  To  these  was  attributable  that 
recognition  given  throughout  the  South  to  the  quality  of  work  and  to  its 
productiveness  during  the  first  ten  years  of  Dr.  Dabney's  administration. 

For  an  insight  into  the  spirit  and  methods  of  Cooper  D.  Schmitt 
throughout  his  connection  with  the  University  of  Tennessee,  little  addi- 
tional statement  is  necessary,  The  early  life  in  its  flowering  foreshadowed 
the  fruitage  exhibited  in  the  achievements  of  his  later  and  riper  years. 
His  coming  meant  simply  the  transferring  of  strength,  enthusiasm,  con- 
secration and  effort  to  a  wider  theatre  of  activity.  As  assistant  pro- 
fessor he  was  installed  over  the  chair  of  mathematics.  The  next  year — 
1890 — he  was  promoted  to  the  associate  professorship,  and  in  1893  he 
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was  declared  full  professor.  In  his  handwriting  there  exists  a  list  of 
his  services  to  the  University.  I  shall  read  them  just  as  he  mentioned 
them,  the  blank  dates  being  supplied  by  the  date  of  his  death : 

Professor  of  Mathematics,  September,  1889,  to   . 

Bursar,  December,  1890,  to  October,  1897. 

Registrar,  June,  1891,  to  September,  1893. 

Treasurer  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  May,  1893,  to  September,  1903. 

Treasurer  Athletic  Association,  September,  1894,  to  September,  1900. 

Schedule  Committee,  September,  1891,  to   . 

Committee  on  Degrees,  September,  1898,  to   . 

Appointment  Committee,  April,  1900,  to   . 

Statistical  Agent,  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  for  Ten- 
nessee and  Kentucky,  July,  1895,  to  January,  1898. 

Bible  Class,  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  September,  1895,  to  June,  1900. 
Manager  of  Bookroom,  sessions  1892-93,  1893-94. 
Treasurer  Phi  Kappa  Phi,  September,  1902,  to  April  1,  1907. 
Visited  West  Tennessee,  1899,  1900,  1901,  1903,  1904. 
Visited  East  Tennessee,  1897. 
Taught  in  State  Normal,  one  session. 

Taught  in  Summer  School  of  the  South,  1902,  '03,  '04,  '05,  '06,  '07,  '08, 
'09,  'io. 

At  Southern  Association  of  Colleges,  University  of  Virginia,  1900; 
Sewanee,  1901 ;  Nashville,  1905. 

Inauguration  of  President  E.  A.  Alderman,  University  of  Vir- 
ginia, 1906. 

Addresses  at  White  Pine  and  Johnson  City,  189 — (?). 
Addresses  at  Morristown,  November  12,  1905,  and  May  13,  1906. 
Met  Ogden  party,  Athens,  Ga.,  1902. 

Treasurer  Lutheran  Church  and  Superintendent  of  Sunday-school, 
1893  to  1899. 

Bible  Class,  First  Presbyterian  Church,  1900  to  . 

Met  with  Alumni  Association  in  Memphis,  January,  1907. 
President  Phi  Kappa  Phi,  April  1,  1907,  to  April,  1910. 
Dean  of  University,  September,  1907,  to  . 

As  lengthy  and  honorable  as  is  the  list,  it  does  not  contain  the  sum 
of  his  activities.  Even  with  those  additional  ones  to  be  referred  to  in 
this  address,  the  list  is  incomplete.  In  the  absolute  giving  of  himself  to 
the  University,  in  thought,  word  and  deed,  there  is  left  out  of  the  reckon- 
ing many  an  act  which  counted  large  and  potential  for  its  reputation 
and  welfare.  In  the  years  to  come,  when  those  who  studied  under  him 
shall  have  passed,  too,  into  the  great  beyond,  the  best  and  most  reliable 
account  of  his  work  will  be  found  in  the  reports  of  his  school  published 
in  the  President's  annual  reports. 

The  careful  reading  and  digesting  of  these  reports  will  reveal  his 
teaching  qualities  and  achievements.  Loving  the  simple,  unadulterated 
truth,  he  set  down  the  facts  as  they  were  and  expressed  his  views  with 
a  refreshing  frankness.  He  found  the  standard  of  admission  to  his  de- 
partment low,  and  at  once  set  about  raising  it  by  a  wise  and  gradual 
process.  He  found  a  sub-freshman  class.  Entrance  to  his  department 
required  only  arithmetic.  In  five  years  he  saw  the  sub-freshman  class 
abolished  and  a  knowledge  of  algebra  to  quadratics  required  for  admis- 
sion. Three  years  later  another  advance  was  recorded,  when  algebra 
through  quadratics  was  required.  On  and  on,  step  by  step,  the  standard 
was  raised  until  with  pride  he  could  speak  of  a  standard  in  accord  with 
that  of  the  best  institutions  of  the  South.  Whatever  the  standard  or  the 
work  mapped  out  for  his  classes,  he  demanded  of  students  that  they 
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should  do  the  assigned  work  accurately  and  satisfactorily.  He  often 
raised  the  standard  to  their  mortification,  but  never  without  their  recog- 
nition of  his  fairness.  In  1894  a  Knoxville  Tribune  correspondent  put  it 
correctly  and  with  subtle  humor  when  he  reported:  "Professor  Schmitt 
raised  the  standard  in  freshman  mathematics,  disastrously  to  the  members 
of  the  class." 

"Samuel  slew  his  thousands  and  David  his  ten  thousands."  I  have  no 
idea  how  many  in  the  course  of  the  years  Professor  Schmitt  slew  with 
his  unerring  mathematical  blade.  I  know  this — that  some  of  his  colleagues 
often,  in  conversation,  had  occasion  to  felicitate  themselves  that  they  had 
finished  mathematics  before  his  day,  if  his  example  in  finding  the  defi- 
ciencies in  the  mathematical  lobe  of  the  brain  indicated  a  widespread 
practice  in  American  institutions.  Instead  of  complaining,  there  was  a 
sort  of  Spartan  courage  or  Balaklava  spirit  about  most  of  his  students, 
who  dared  "to  do  or  die,"  without  asking  the  "reason  why."  And  yet, 
despite  the  record  of  failures,  the  number  of  those  who,  succeeding, 
elected  mathematics  in  the  upper  classes,  increased  from  year  to  year. 
Students  elected  it  from  an  innate  love  of  the  subject  and  from  appre- 
ciation of  the  master  whose  skill  and  learning  unfolded  its  value  and 
beauties.  It  is  a  noteworthy  fact  and  a  high  compliment  that  during  the 
five  years,  1895  to  1900,  eight  graduating  theses  were  presented  from  the 
school  of  mathematics. 

The  student  burns  no  more  fragrant  incense  to  the  master  than  the 
homage  interpreted  in  terms  of  loyalty,  confidence  and  love  manifest 
both  in  college  and  after  departure.  Year  after  year — and  that  with  no 
abatement  of  his  rigid  demands,  he  was  voted  the  most  popular  professor 
in  the  University.  In  the  student  annual,  The  Volunteer,  from  year  to 
year,  are  to  be  found  those  little  by-plays  or  harmless  jibes  indicating 
far  more  frequently  an  admiration  of  traits  than  any  attempts  at  satire. 
"Cooper  D.,"  as  he  was  affectionately  called  and  known,  came  in  for  more 
of  these  than  any  of  his  colleagues.  The  latter  recognized  his  primacy 
in  student  regard  without  question  or  jealousy.  These  jests  go  back  to 
The  Volunteer's  first  issue — that  of  1897 — in  which  is  this  palpable  hit: 
"Professor  Schmitt — He  was  ever  precise. — Shakespeare."  A  favorite 
sculpture  is  "Cooper  D.'s  busts.'  A  favorite  article  of  food  is  "Cooper 
D.'s  Pi's."  "A  student  who  has  finished  one  of  Cooper  D.'s  examinations 
in  an  hour  has  'Busted.' "  "Wouldn't  it  be  funny  if  Cooper  D.  failed  to 
get  the  vote  for  the  best  liked  professor?"  "Cooper  D.'s  Trig  is  one  of 
the  seven  wonders  of  the  world."  A  University  of  Tennessee  proverb  is : 
"It's  a  poor  fool  that  doesn't  work  my  way. — Cooper  D."  The  thing 
wherein  Cooper  D.  excels  is  "Busting  Fish ;"  his  favorite  pastime  is 
"Scaring  Fish."  The  first  year  he  was  Dean  he  failed  to  be  voted  the 
most  popular  professor.  The  next  year  his  old-time  fortune  returned, 
the  reason  assigned  being  that  "Cooper  D.'s  lectures  on  'unexcused  ab- 
sences' won  him  first  place."  Among  the  things  in  University  life 
"Unheard  Of!  Impossible!"  was  "Cooper  D.  late  to  chapel." 

With  all  his  intense  earnestness  and  straightforward  dealing,  there 
was,  as  Dr.  Jordan  writes,  "a  smiling  good  humor,  a  teasing  habit  with 
his  students,  which  he  loved  to  indulge,  and  did  indulge  freely  up  to  the 
last  two  or  three  years."  We  who  knew  him  can  readily  see  the  look 
upon  his  face  when,  in  1906,  "Bill"  Martin  was  hesitating  about  an  answer , 
he  inquired,  "Mr.  Martin,  does  that  question  bother  you?"  We  may  see 
his  smile  following  Martin's  reply:  "No,  sir;  it's  the  answer  that  bothers 
me!"  He  and  I  on  one  occasion  concocted  a  scheme  by  which  to  enliven 
a  faculty  meeting.  Nowadays  such  gatherings  may  be  very  entertaining, 
but  in  the  nineties  of  the  past  century  not  infrequently  they  were  in- 
sufferably boring.    Appreciating  the  painfully  earnest  nature  of  our  re- 
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spected  colleague,  Dr.  Henneman,  we  planned  to  inject  some  discussion 
which  would  undoubtedly  lead  him  to  "mount  a  high  horse"  and  to  indulge 
in  varied  explosions.    The  ruse  worked  admirably. 

June,  1894,  marked  a  noted  episode  in  the  drama  of  university  life. 
The  receipt  of  a  bogus  telegram  worked  an  unparalleled  degree  of  hilarity 
in  professors  and  students.  The  baseball  team  had  been  going  the  rounds 
of  colleges,  meeting  defeat  after  defeat.  The  last  was  more  disastrous 
than  the  one  preceding.  The  last  game  of  the  series  and  of  the  year 
was  to  be  played,  and  with  breathless  interest  a  telegram  was  awaited. 
The  lusty  yells  and  the  blare  of  instruments  on  the  campus  meant  the 
celebration  of  a  victory.  Professor  Schmitt  was  making  out  his  exami- 
nation for  the  next  day.  Instantly  he  dropped  his  work — with  all  the 
more  alacrity  because  he  was  Chairman  of  Athletics — and  joined  the  pro- 
cession of  merrymakers  and  celebrators.  According  to  an  eye-witness, 
passing  a  cripple  begging  alms,  he  reached  down  into  his  pockets  and 
emptied  them  of  coins,  regardless  of  number  and  value.  Upon  learning 
of  the  hoax,  his  only  consolation  was  that  Professor  Carson  had  paid  a 
negro  band  liberally  to  play  while  the  gleeful  procession  of  faculty  and 
students  circled  about  dusky  forms  making  hideous  music.  The  most 
dramatic  feature,  as  I  recall  the  circumstances,  was  the  impassioned  and 
vociferous  speech  of  Tom  Finley,  a  law  student  from  White  County,  who, 
the  next  morning  in  chapel,  denounced  the  cowardly  knaves  who  had 
perpetrated  the  joke  and  dared  them  to  come  from  under  cover.  Mean- 
while Howard  Cornick,  Harry  Woodside,  Robert  Troy  and  Will  Flem- 
ing sat  trembling  and  conscience-stricken  in  their  guilty  seats. 

Another  evidence  that  Professor  Schmitt  had  somewhat  of  the  joking 
mood  in  him  was  the  part  he  took  in  banquets.  The  first  toast  that  I 
recall  to  which  he  made  response  was  "Corks  and  Curls,"  at  the  celebra- 
tion of  Jefferson's  birthday,  which  years  ago  was  annually  celebrated  by 
the  University  of  Virginia  alumni  resident  in  Knoxville.  In  1895,  after 
the  University  of  Virginia  had  suffered  from  the  disastrous  fire  which 
destroyed  the  rotunda,  his  toast  on  a  similar  occasion  was  "Loss  and 
Prospects  of  the  University."  At  the  Phi  Kappa  Phi  banquet,  April, 
1900,  his  subject  was  "Mathematically  Considered."  The  next  year,  at 
the  banquet  of  the  same  organization,  he  was  toastmaster.  The  senti- 
ment underneath  his  name  was  appropriate:  "If  you  would  be  pungent, 
be  brief."  His  practice  was  to  be  brief  and  spicy,  wasting  no  words  and 
indulging  in  no  prolix  statements. 

Another  sphere  of  activity  wherein  he  touched  vitally  the  University's 
life  was  in  the  support  and  encouragement  of  pure  athletics.  He  loved 
any  game  of  innocent  character,  recognizing  the  salutary  effect.  To  the 
end  of  his  life  he  played  chess  and  whist  and  was  interested  in  tennis. 
In  1894,  as  Chairman  of  Athletics,  he  organized  the  Athletic  Association 
upon  a  surer  footing  than  it  had  hitherto  known.  In  1899  he  constituted 
the  faculty  Committee  on  Degrees,  Gymnasium  and  Athletics.  In  the 
late  fall  of  that  year,  in  chapel,  he  made  an  exact  statement  of  the  finan- 
cial condition  of  the  Athletic  Association,  and  requested  the  students  to 
meet  expenses.  Within  a  short  time,  and  amid  great  enthusiasm,  he 
raised  $325.  In  field  day  events  he  was  a  guiding  force.  As  timekeeper 
or  judge  he  rendered  valuable  service.  The  memories  of  those  years  are 
full  of  the  occasions  when  he  stood  for  purity  and  non-professionalism 
in  college  athletics.  He  preferred  always  to  go  down  in  honorable  de- 
feat rather  than  any  victory  or  series  should  be  tainted  with  fraud,  irregu- 
larity or  professionalism.  The  Tennessee  University  Magazine  was  wont 
to  speak  of  his  untiring  efforts  for  athletics. 

Up  to  1903,  when  he  resigned  the  treasurership,  he  played  a  larger  part 
in  the  affairs  of  the  University  Y.  M.  C.  A.  than  any  other  member  of  the 
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faculty.  Soon  after  going  into  the  new  building  he  presented  to  the 
amusement  room  two  expensive  games.  In  1895  he  took  charge  of  the 
Bible  class,  giving  for  five  successive  years  courses  in  the  life  of  Christ, 
the  life  of  Paul,  the  gospel  of  Luke,  the  gospel  of  Matthew  and  the  Acts 
of  the  Apostles.  Students  retained  vivid  impressions  of  these  studies 
long  after  leaving  the  University,  and  wrote  to  him  testifying  to  the 
charm  and  benefit  in  grateful  terms.  For  years  he  was  faculty  repre- 
sentative in  the  association's  directorate.  His  most  telling  work  was  the 
raising  of  an  indebtedness  that  for  years  had  hung  over  the  building. 
In  the  report  of  University  affairs  at  the  commencement  of  1903,  Dr. 
Dabney  paid  a  handsome  tribute  to  him  for  his  earnest  and  efficient  work 
through  so  many  years  as  Treasurer  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A. 

Various  little  offices  he  performed  which  may  not  enter  into  the  record 
of  large  things,  but  which  attest  further  his  devotion  to  the  institution. 
To  the  students  they  meant  much,  and  he  did  them  to  encourage  and 
stimulate.  There  was  not  much  honor  attached  to  the  presentation  of  a 
banner  in  behalf  of  the  young  women  of  the  University  to  the  seniors 
winning  a  majority  of  points  on  field  day.  There  may  not  have  been 
much  prestige  in  presiding  over  an  intercollegiate  debate  between  Ten- 
nessee and  Kentucky.  There  may  not  have  been  large  thanks  for  going 
to  the  Chi  Delta  Hall  to  decide  the  winners  in  a  contest  of  oratory  and 
debate.  These  acts  not  only  count  mightily  in  student  life,  but  they  speak 
of  the  consideration  and  generosity  of  the  man  who  sacrificed  the  com- 
forts of  home  for  the  opportunities  of  service. 

With  constant  employment  in  such  diversified  University  interests, 
with  an  average  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  students  annually  under  his 
direction,  with  teaching  twenty-three  to  twenty-five  hours  a  week,  with 
hours  of  his  time  occupied  in  solving  problems  for  people  outside  the 
University  and  throughout  the  State,  it  may  be  asked  how  such  a  crowded 
life  could  devote  any  time  to  productive  scholarship.  He  had  the  ripe 
attainments  which  underlie  scholarly  research,  and  he  did,  early  in  his 
career,  contemplate  the  doing  of  research  work.  In  1895  he  became  a 
member  of  the  foremost  American  mathematical  organization,  the  Amer- 
ican Mathematical  Society.  He  contributed  to  the  American  Mathematic 
Monthly,  the  Analyst  and  the  Mathematical  Magazine,  but  the  pressure 
of  clerical  work  and  the  consciousness  of  encroaching  disease  caused  him 
to  dedicate  labor  and  strength  more  unreservedly  to  daily  duties  and  re- 
sponsibilities. He  will  live,  therefore,  in  the  lives  and  acccomplishments 
of  those  he  taught.  And  I  am  not  so  sure  but  that  his  reward  will  be 
as  great  and  his  name  as  imperishable  as  though  he  had  made  distinct 
contributions  to  mathematical  science.  The  beautiful  legend  of  Buddha 
illustrates.  Fifty  years  he  had  spent  in  the  land  of  the  Ganges,  teaching 
and  ministering.  The  end  of  life  approached,  when  flowers  fell  from  the 
sky  and  heavenly  choirs  chanted  his  praises.  "But  not  by  all  this,"  he 
said,  "not  by  all  this,  O  Ananda,  is  the  Teacher  honored;  but  the  disciple 
who  shall  fulfill  all  the  greater  and  lesser  duties — by  him  is  the  Teacher 
honored." 

It  remains  to  refer  briefly  to  his  home  life  and  the  circumstances  of 
his  death.  At  Strasburg,  Va.,  June  15,  1885,  he  was  married  to  Miss 
Rose  V.  Everly,  who  survives  him.  From  that  happy  union  are  sprung 
two  sons,  Bernadotte  Everly,  B.A.,  University  of  Tennessee.  Rhodes 
scholar  and  B.A.,  Oxford ;  Ph.D.,  University  of  Wisconsin,  and  Instructor 
in  History,  Western  Reserve  University,  and  Ralph  Scribner,  in  the 
freshman  class  of  the  University  of  Tennessee.  His  home  was  a  center 
of  genuine  refinement  and  hospitality.  He  was  a  lover  and  reader  of 
good  books.  Outside  of  his  specialty,  he  was  widely  read.  Essayists  like 
Van  Dyke  and  Warner,  poets  like  Whittier  and  Browning,  novelists  like 
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Stevenson  and  Blackmore,  together  with  Howells,  Scott,  Dickens,  Thomas 
Nelson  Page,  Ellen  Glasgow  and  multitudes  of  others — all  contributed 
largely  to  his  pleasure.  Preparation  for  Bible  and  training  classes  in  the 
First  Presbyterian  Church  Sunday-school  involved  much  study  and  led 
him  into  a  far-reaching  knowledge  and  appreciation  of  the  Bible  through 
the  best  interpreters. 

The  end  of  life  came  in  a  way,  it  is  believed,  that  would  have  been 
of  his  own  choosing.  Certainly  no  death  could  be  more  beautiful  or  be- 
fitting. The  morning  hours  preceding  he  had  been  bright  and  happy, 
jesting  with  family  and  friends  while  off  duty.  Returning  after  lunch  to 
the  University,  he  remarked,  as  he  ascended  the  hill,  that  he  was  sleepy. 
A  short  while  afterwards  he  was  found  unconscious,  lying  upon  the  floor 
of  a  lecture-room  in  South  College,  in  the  building,  for  nearly  twenty- 
one  years  the  scene  of  his  labors.  Borne  thence  to  his  home  on  White 
Avenue,  he  died  within  a  few  hours,  December  6,  1910.  From  his  resi- 
dence, lamented  sorely  by  kindred,  friends  and  students,  his  body  was 
taken  to  Woodstock,  Va.,  there  to  sleep  in  the  soil  that  had  nurtured 
him  and  that  had  received  the  ashes  of  his  ancestors. 

The  labor  of  love  assumed  by  me  is  now  ended.  As  far  as  knowledge 
and  ability  permitted,  the  endeavor  has  been  to  mention  those  traits,  events 
and  achievements  that  constitute  an  approximately  accurate  portraiture 
of  the  life  and  services  of  Cooper  D.  Schmitt.  In  the  attempt  to  give  an 
adequate  survey  and  estimate,  I  have  failed  utterly  if  I  have  omitted  to 
show  that  duty,  "stern  daughter  of  the  voice  of  God,"  dominated  every 
impulse  and  act  of  his  life.  I  have  lost  consciously  the  improvement 
of  a  golden  opportunity  to  impress  upon  Tennessee's  young  life  the  value 
of  cherishing  high  ideals  if  I  have  failed  to  show  that  he  heard  in  youth 
the  Emersonian  call  to  a  life  of  high  seriousness  and  never  once  looked 
back  with  regret.  I  have  failed  inexcusably  if  I  have  neglected  to  em- 
phasize that  helpful  sympathy  and  just  recognition  accorded  in  full  meas- 
ure to  earnest  effort  and  honorable  success  on  the  part  of  everyone  in 
touch  with  his  noble  life. 

"And  through  thee  I  believe 
In  the  noble  and  great  who  are  gone; 
Pure  souls  honored  and  blest 
By  former  ages. 
Yes!  I  believe  that  there  lived 
Others  like  thee  in  the  past, 
Not  like  men  of  the  crowd 
Who  all  round  me  to-day 
Bluster  or  cringe,  and  make  life 
Hideous,  and  arid,  and  vile; 
But  souls  tempered  with  fire, 
Fervent,  heroic,  and  good, 
Helpers  and  friends  of  mankind." 

PRESENTATION  OF  TABLET. 

In  presenting  the  memorial  tablet  on  behalf  of  students  and 
faculty,  Professor  Hoskins,  acting  dean,  said : 
Mr.  President,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen; 

No  similar  event  has  probably  ever  created  a  greater  sensation  in  this 
community  or  called  forth  a  more  general  expression  of  feeling,  sym- 
pathy, and  regret  than  when,  a  few  months  ago,  the  University  of  Tennes- 
see and  the  city  of  Knoxville  were  summoned  to  pay  the  last  tribute  of 
respect  to  the  remains  of  our  esteemed  Professor  Cooper  D.  Schmitt. 
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We  all  felt  and  acknowledged  that  our  loss  was  irreparable,  and  that  we 
should  never  look  upon  his  like  again. 

As  we  contemplate  those  beautiful  virtues  and  graces  in  the  life  and 
character  of  our  friend,  I  feel  both  the  delicacy  of  my  position  and  my 
inability  to  meet  the  demands  of  this  occasion.  But  I  know  that  I  express 
the  sentiment  of  our  faculty  and  of  our  student-body,  and  also  of  that 
large  number  of  students  who  in  former  years  passed  out  from  this  in- 
stitution into  the  busy  world,  when  I  say  a  more  exemplary,  conscientious, 
modest,  consistent,  unobtrusive,  Christian  gentleman  has  rarely,  if  ever, 
been  met  with  anywhere,  and  a  more  faithful,  patient,  judicious,  perse- 
vering and  successful  teacher  could  not  be  desired  in  any  university. 

That  was  a  beautiful  custom  of  the  ancient  Greeks  which  called  them 
together  from  time  to  time  to  commemorate  the  virtues  of  their  deceased 
citizens.  You  remember  that  celebrated  oration  of  Pericles  preserved 
for  us  in  the  matchless  language  of  the  historian  Thucydides  in  which 
he  said  the  lives  of  illustrious  men  are  commemorated  not  only  by 
columns  and  inscriptions,  but  there  dwells  also  an  unwritten  memorial 
of  them,  graven,  not  in  stone,  but  in  the  hearts  of  men. 

While  we  mourn  the  departure  of  our  beloved  friend,  and  while  we 
miss  his  genial  presence,  yet  we  rejoice  that  his  life  here  has  enriched 
the  history  of  this  venerable  institution.  The  memory  of  his  virtues 
will  remain  with  us,  and  the  excellent  qualities  of  his  character  will 
be  a  help  and  an  inspiration  in  the  years  to  come. 

So,  today,  Mr.  President,  we  bring  our  tribute  of  love,  and  in  the 
name  of  the  Faculty  and  of  the  students  of  the  university  of  Tennessee 
I  present  to  you,  as  President,  this  tablet.  Many  times  during  this 
term  students  have  told  me  that  they  could  not  realize  that  Professor 
Schmitt  was  dead.  Let  us  not  think  that  he  is  dead,  but  let  us  remember 
that  "To  live  in  hearts  we  leave  behind  is  not  to  die." 

May  God  bless  to  us  the  memory  of  Professor  Cooper  D.  Schmitt. 

Accepting  the  tablet,  President  Ayres  spoke  as  follows: 
Professor  Hoskins: 

As  the  representative  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  University, 
I  take  great  pleasure  in  accepting  this  tablet,  and  in  saying  that  while 
it  is  not  necessary  for  words  to  be  engraved  in  stone  in  order  that  we 
may — those  of  us  who  are  here  and  knew  him — remember  our  dear 
friend,  yet  it  is  meet  and  fitting  that  the  students  and  the  faculty 
that  are  to  come  when  we  have  fallen  should  have  this  memorial  of  the 
life  of  this  our  friend  who  did  so  much  and  meant  so  much  to  the 
University. 

I  thank  the  friends  of  Professor  Schmitt  in  the  student-body  and 
the  faculty  for  this  tablet. 

I  wish  to  add  merely  a  word  in  the  way  of  personal  testimony  to 
the  unusual  qualities  of  Professor  Schmitt  as  a  teacher  and  as  an 
administrator.  I  had  met  him  many  years  before  I  was  called  to  the 
presidency  of  the  University,  on  visits  to  the  institution,  and  was  im- 
pressed with  his  personality  and  his  strength  of  character  from  the 
outset;  but  that  impression  grew  so  rapidly  after  I  came  to  the  insti- 
tution that  when  it  became  necessary  for  Dr.  Jordan  to  withdraw  on 
account  of  his  health,  there  was  not  a  moment's  hesitation  in  my  mind 
when  the  duty  came  to  me  of  appointing  a  successor  to  Dr.  Jordan  as 
dean,  that  Cooper  D.  Schmitt  was  the  man,  and  the  only  man,  to  be 
thought  of  in  that  connection.  He  had  made  himself  the  logical  man 
for  the  position.  By  virtue  of  those  many  years  of  faithful  and  devoted 
work  as  a  teacher,  as  the  servant  of  the  student-body  in  all  their 
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activities,  by  the  close  sympathy  with  which  he  touched  their  lives — in 
every  way  he  made  himself  peculiarly  the  man  to  lead  them  as  dean. 
And  I  had  hoped  that  my  administration  would  have  the  benefit  of 
his  helpful  guidance  of  this  student-body  for  many  years  to  come.  When 
he  passed  away  we  all  felt,  as  we  still  feel,  that  his  place  cannot  be 
filled.   But  the  work  must  go  on,  and  we  will  do  the  best  we  can. 

I  have  not  felt  any  responsibility  since  I  became  connected  with 
the  University  that  has  pressed  on  me  so  strongly  as  the  responsi- 
bility of  selecting  a  man  to  succeed  him  in  the  chair  of  mathematics. 
It  is  not  a  difficult  thing  to  secure  a  man  who  has  been  trained  in  the 
greatest  institutions  of  America  and  Europe;  it  is  not  a  difficult  thing 
to  secure  a  man  whose  published  researches  show  that  he  has  the  spirit 
of  investigation,  the  spirit  of  scholarship,  in  any  subject — mathematics 
among  them.  But  it  is  a  difficult  task  to  find  a  man  who  has  the 
consecration  of  the  true  teacher,  who  has  that  spirit  of  love  for  his 
fellow-men,  that  love  for  the  young  men  without  which  no  man  is  fit 
to  be  a  teacher  of  young  men;  it  is  difficult  to  gather  from  testimonials, 
and  even  from  short  personal  interviews,  whether  a  man  has  those  quali- 
ties in  such  measure  as  to  give  one  a  feeling  of  confidence  that  he  will 
measure  up  to  the  requirements  when  the  standard  of  those  requirements 
has  been  set  by  such  a  man  as  Cooper  D.  Schmitt.  And  so  I  say  that 
I  have  within  the  last  few  months  felt  a  burden  of  responsibiltiy  and 
of  care  in  the  effort  to  find  a  man  as  his  successor  that  I  have  not 
experienced  in  any  other  duty  that  has  come  upon  me  while  I  have 
been  connected  with  this  University.  I  feel  now,  as  I  felt  when  he 
passed  away,  that  we  cannot  fill  his  place.  His  place  was  made  by 
himself,  and  the  man  who  comes  can  only  have  our  Godspeed  and  con- 
fidence and  our  hope  that  in  time  he  may  come,  in  a  measure,  to  take 
the  place  in  the  hearts  of  the  people,  in  the  hearts  of  the  students, 
that  was  so  securely  held  by  Professor  Schmitt. 

We  must  be  ready  to  extend  our  sympathy  to  that  man,  because 
when  he  comes,  whoever  he  may  be,  he  will  be  looked  at  critically  and 
judged  by  the  standard  that  has  been  set  up  by  Professor  Schmitt  for 
that  department.  He  will  have  my  sympathy,  whoever  he  may  be,  and 
I  bespeak  from  you  all,  faculty  and  students,  your  sympathy  for  him, 
because  his  will  be  a  task  and  a  position  that  will  be  very,  very 
difficult. 
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From  the  Sentinel: 


CLASS  DAY  PROGRAMME  AT  JEFFERSON  HALL. 

The  events  in  the  afternoon  held  the  interest  of  the  students  on  the 
hill,  class  day  exercises  at  Jefferson  Hall  opening  a  little  after  two 
o'clock,  and  the  final  cadet  dress  parade  at  half-past  five  o'clock. 

The  class  day  exercises  were  well  attended,  and  the  large  crowd  that 
gathered,  composed  of  the  friends  and  relatives  of  the  graduating  class, 
was  treated  to  a  programme  probably  just  a  little  bit  better  than  the 
usual  high  standard,  it  containing  the  class  history,  prophecies  and  poems. 

For  the  Law  Department,  Robert  A.  Davis,  President  of  the  Law 
Class,  presided.  The  class  prophecy  was  delivered  by  G.  H.  Bishop,  the 
class  history  by  J.  E.  Lawrence,  the  class  poem  by  J.  Bailey  Wray,  and 
R.  A.  Davis,  President,  was  valedictorian. 

President  R.  C.  Fergus,  of  the  Academic  Department,  presided  over 
that  portion  of  the  programme.  The  prophecy  was  by  L.  T.  Martin,  the 
poem  by  Miss  Agnes  C.  Brown;  the  historian  and  valedictorian  was  Miss 
Marguerite  Kehr. 

DRESS  PARADE. 

One  of  the  spectacular  events  of  Commencement  is  the  final  dress 
parade  by  the  battalion.  Owing  to  the  rain,  it  did  not  take  place  until 
five-thirty  o'clock.    Lieutenant  Henry  Gibbins  was  in  command. 

From  the  Journal  and  Tribune: 

LAW  ALUMNI  ENJOY  DINNER. 

FORTY  GRADUATES  OF  UNIVERSITY  LAW   SCHOOL   FORM  ASSOCIATION. 

Disciples  of  Blackstone  Talk  of  Old  Days  on  the  Hill. 

About  forty  graduates  of  the  Law  Department  of  the  University  of 
Tennessee  gathered  around  the  banquet  table  at  the  Colonial  Hotel  Mon- 
day evening  in  celebration  of  the  twentieth  anniversary  of  the  graduation 
of  the  members  of  the  first  law  class  at  the  University,  and  also  estab- 
lished an  Alumni  Association  of  the  Law  Department. 

Howard;  Cornick  was  elected  President  of  the  new  association,  and 
W.  J.  Donaldson  was  chosen  Vice-President.  These  officers  were  author- 
ized to  appoint  a  committee  of  five  to  draw  up  a  constitution  and  by-laws 
and  perfect  the  organization.  The  purpose  of  the  association,  as  outlined 
by  the  speakers  last  night,  is  to  promote  the  best  interests  of  the  Law 
Department  of  the  local  institution  in  every  way  possible,  and  it  is  ex- 
pected that  very  beneficial  results  will  follow. 

It  was  also  decided  to  make  the  banquet  an  annual  affair  and  one  of 
the  features  of  the  commencement  period.  The  function  last  night  was 
the  initial  one,  and,  as  it  was  an  unqualified  success  in  every  way,  the 
law  "grads"  are  looking  forward  to  some  very  enjoyable  and  profitable 
gatherings  in  the  future  when  the  annual  banquets  are  held. 

The  banqueters  assembled  in  the  banquet  hall  of  the  Colonial,  which 
had  been  appropriately  decorated  with  Tennessee  pennants  and  in  the 
colors  of  the  University,  orange  and  white,  at  7:45  o'clock.  An  excel- 
lent menu  was  discussed  at  considerable  length,  after  which  the  guests 
were  called  to  order  by  Professor  Charles  W.  Turner,  of  the  faculty  of 
the  Law  Department,  who  was  master  of  ceremonies,  and  whose  witty 
and  timely  remarks  as  he  introduced  the  speakers  added  much  to  the 
pleasure  of  the  occasion. 
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THE  TOAST  LIST. 

The  following  toasts  were  responded  to : 

"Hill  Memories  in  the  Law" — J.  Pike  Powers,  Jr. 
"U.  T.'s  School  of  Law,  a  Stimulus  to  Ambition  and  High  Ideals" — 
John  R.  Neal. 

"The  Days  of  Bread  and  Water" — John  H.  Frantz. 
"From  the  Hamlet  to  the  Skyscraper" — Hugh  M.  Tate. 
"The  Tenderfoot  and  the  Cactus" — Harley  G.  Fowler. 
"The  Tennessee  Lawyer" — H.  H.  Ingersoll. 

Impromptu  speeches  were  made  by  Howard  Cornick,  W.  T.  Kennedy 
and  John  M.  Thornburgh. 

The  speakers  were  listened  to  with  the  keenest  interest  and  enjoy- 
ment, and  at  the  conclusion  of  their  talks  received  round  after  round  of 
applause.  Although  the  banquet  was  in  celebration  of  the  twentieth 
anniversary  of  the  first  commencement  of  the  Law  Department,  none  of 
the  members  of  the  first  class  was  able  to  be  present.  The  first  class  had 
seven  members,  and  only  three  of  these  are  now  living. 

There  are  living,  though,  some  two  hundred  and  seventy-five  graduates 
of  the  Law  Department  of  the  University,  and  numbered  among  these 
are  some  of  the  best  known  lawyers  of  the  city,  county  and  State,  while 
many  of  them  have  also  attained  considerable  prominence  in  other  States. 

The  announcement  was  made  by  Dean  H.  H.  Ingersoll,  who  has  been 
connected  with  the  Law  Department  since  its  organization,  that  it  is 
planned  to  make,  after  this  year,  the  course  at  the  University  one  requir- 
ing three  years  of  study  instead  of  two.  Professor  Turner  associated 
himself  with  the  Law  Department  two  years  after  it  was  established.  The 
other  members  of  the  faculty  present  were  Professor  John  R.  Neal  and 
Professor  W.  F.  Miller. 

Among  those  present  were  the  following:  Judge  H.  H.  Ingersoll, 
Charles  W.  Turner,  John  R.  Neal,  W.  F.  Miller,  S.  E.  Hodges,  John  M. 
Thornburgh,  J.  Pike  Powers,  Jr.,  W.  T.  Kennerly,  George  M.  Trotter, 
A.  J.  Graves,  T.  G.  McConnell,  A.  Y.  Burrows,  James  G.  Johnson,  H.  M. 
Tate,  George  F.  Gerding,  J.  Harry  Price,  W.  P.  Washburn,  E.  G.  Stooks- 
bury,  W.  F.  Black,  James  B.  Wright,  J.  W.  Barnett,  Jr.,  J.  C.  Wilburn, 
Robert  D.  Taylor,  H.  G.  Fowler,  W.  J.  Donaldson,  Abram  Rosenthal, 
Robert  Young,  S.  D.  Williams,  J.  Bailey  Wray,  Fred  C.  Houk,  Howard 
Cornick,  John  H.  Frantz,  Charles  M.  Seymour,  J.  A.  Sanstrom,  J.  M. 
Meek,  Win.  L.  Lewis,  Robert  H.  Gammon,  G.  H.  Bishop,  M.  Swisher, 
J.  B.  Jones  and  W.  P.  Toms. 

The  members  of  the  Finance  Committee,  to  whom  much  credit  is  due 
for  the  success  of  the  banquet,  were  W.  F.  Miller,  S.  E.  Hodges,  T.  G. 
McConnell  and  W.  J.  Donaldson. 

From  the  Sentinel: 

DR.  AND  MRS.  BROWN  AYRES  TENDER  BRILLIANT 
RECEPTION. 

One  of  the  largest  and  most  elegant  social  functions  of  the  spring 
season  is  the  annual  reception  given  by  the  President  of  the  University 
of  Tennessee  and  his  wife,  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Brown  Ayres. 

Monday  evening  several  hundred  guests,  limited  to  the  trustees,  the 
faculty  and  their  wives,  and  the  seniors,  were  present  from  8  to  n. 
The  house  and  porch  were  beautifully  decorated  with  a  number  of  potted 
plants  from  the  conservatory  of  the  University  and  a  profusion  of  cut 
flowers. 
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In  the  dining-room,  where  a  buffet  supper  was  served,  green  and 
white  were  used  most  artistically  in  the  table  decorations  and  in  decorat- 
ing the  mantel  and  buffet.  The  same  color  scheme  was  carried  out  in 
the  serving  of  the  refreshments. 

Assisting  in  receiving  the  guests  were  Miss  Mulligan,  dean  of  women, 
and  Mrs.  James  D.  Hoskins,  wife  of  the  Dean  of  the  University.  Among 
those  assisting  in  the  dining-room  were  Misses  Carson,  Swift,  Armstrong, 
Porter,  Scoffin  and  Mrs.  Ogden. 

Fruit  punch  was  served  on  the  lawn.  The  punch  bowl  was  presided 
over  by  Misses  Mary  Ayres  and  Georgia  May  Ferris. 

Several  prominent  out-of-town  visitors  were  present,  among  them 
being  General  Xenophon  Wheeler,  of  Chattanooga,  and  Mrs.  Neely,  of 
Memphis. 
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GRADUATION  DAY. 


At  ten  o'clock  Tuesday  morning,  May  30,  the  graduates,  the  trus- 
tees, and  the  faculty  in  academic  costume,  marched  from  Science  Hall  to 
Jefferson  Hall,  where  the  following  order  prevailed : 

PROGRAMME  OF  EXERCISES. 

Overture — Selection  from  "La  Boheme"  Puccini 

Invocation. 

President's  Annual  Statement. 

Addresses  by  Representatives  of  the  Graduating  Classes. 

For  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts — Clyde  Eddystone  Lowry,  of  Cumber- 
land City,  Tenn.,  "England's  Colonial  Policy." 

For  the  College  of  Engineering — Frank  Leeper  Phipps,  of  Bristol,  Tenn., 
"Efficiency." 

Music,  a  Southern  Serenade,  "Sirocco"  George  J.  Trinkaus 

For  the  College  of  Agriculture — Daniel  Cleveland  Parman,  of  Franklin, 

Tenn.,  "Feeding  the  People." 
For  the  Department  of  Law — Louis  Emerson  Elkins,  of  Dyer,  Tenn., 

"The  Monroe  Doctrine." 
Music,  Valse  Caprice,  "Reine"  L.  Schwartz 

Presentation  of  Graduates. 
In  Academic  Department,  by  the  Dean. 
In  Law  Department,  by  the  Dean. 

Conferring  of  Degrees  and  Delivery  of  Diplomas  by  the  President. 
Music,  Intermezzo,  "The  Dream  Melody"  (Sweet  Mystery  of  Life), 

from  "Naughty  Marietta"  Victor  Herbert 

Announcements  of  Honors  and  Scholarships. 
In  Academic  Department,  by  the  Dean. 

The  Bennett  Prize,  awarded  for  best  essay  on  Principles  of  Free 
Government. 

The  H.  J.  Cook  Company  Latin  Medal,  awarded  for  highest  proficiency 

in  the  Junior  Latin  Course. 
Allen  Prize  Medal  in  Mathematics,  presented  by  Mr.  Seymour  A. 

Mynders  on  behalf  of  the  donor,  Mr.  John  M.  Allen. 
In  Law  Department,  by  the  Dean. 

Faculty  Prize  Scholarship,  awarded  for  highest  standing  in  the  Junior 

Class. 

Second  Faculty  Price  Scholarship. 

Hu  L.  McClung  Prize,  awarded  for  best  work  in  Moot  Court. 
The  Edward  Thompson  Company  Prize,  awarded  for  best  thesis. 
The  American  Law  Book  Company  Prize,  awarded  for  highest  stand- 
ing in  the  Senior  Class. 

Benediction. 

Music,  Military  March,  "Pomp  and  Circumstance"  Edw.  Elgar 

Music  by  the  Crouch  Orchestra. 

GRADUATES. 
In  the  Graduate  Department. 
Marjorie  Chappell  Davis  (B.A.,  University  of  Tennessee,  1908),  of  Knox- 
ville,  Tenn.,  Master  of  Arts. 
Thesis :   The  Dramatic  Works  of  Beaumont  and  Fletcher. 
Laura  Swift  Mayo  (B.S.,  University  of  Tennessee,  1909),  of  Knoxville, 
Tenn.,  Master  of  Science. 
Thesis :   The  Congress  of  Vienna. 
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John  Francis  Voorhees  (B.S.A.,  University  of  Tennessee,  1909),  of  Knox- 
ville,  Tenn.,  Master  of  Scientific  Agriculture. 
Thesis:    Relation  of  Heat  and  Moisture  to  Crop  Production  and 
Systems  of  Cropping. 

In  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts. 

Nathan  Henry  Bright,  of  Gadsden,  Tenn.,  Bachelor  of  Arts. 
Agnes  Clare  Brown,  of  Knoxville,  Tenn.,  Bachelor  of  Science. 
Margaret  Smith  Davidson,  of  Knoxville,  Tenn.,  Bachelor  of  Science. 
Frank  Merton  Davis,  of  Knoxville,  Tenn.,  Bachelor  of  Arts. 
Clara  Lorena  Duncan,  of  Knoxville,  Tenn.,  Bachelor  of  Arts. 
James  Rodes  Goodrich,  of  Harriman,  Tenn.,  Bachelor  of  Arts. 
Helen  Garnet  Gordon,  of  Knoxville,  Tenn.,  Bachelor  of  Science. 
Irene  Hydorn  Gordon,  of  Knoxville,  Tenn.,  Bachelor  of  Arts. 
Mary  Julia  Hardin,  of  Johnson  City,  Tenn.,  Bachelor  of  Arts. 
Lawson  Hill  Hughes,  of  Viola,  Tenn.,  Bachelor  of  Arts. 
Marguerite  Witmer  Kehr,  of  Knoxville,  Tenn.,  Bachelor  of  Arts. 
Clyde  Eddystone  Lowry,  of  Cumberland  City,  Tenn.,  Bachelor  of  Arts. 
George  Howard  McCulley,  of  Knoxville,  Tenn.,  Bachelor  of  Science. 
George  Wheeler  Pardue,  of  Gallatin,  Tenn.,  Bachelor  of  Arts. 
Aurelius  Edwin  Philips,  of  Knoxville,  Tenn.,  Bachelor  of  Arts. 
Rena  Schweickerd,  of  Knoxville,  Tenn.,  Bachelor  of  Arts. 
Bedford  Frank  Thomas,  of  Gallaway,  Tenn.,  Bachelor  of  Science. 
Marion  Van  Campen,  of  Knoxville,  Tenn.,  Bachelor  of  Arts. 
Caswell  Hughes  Wadlev,  of  Memphis,  Tenn..  Bachelor  of  Arts. 
Henry  Ward  Beecher  Whitley,  of  Monroe,  N.  C,  Bachelor  of  Arts. 

In  the  College  of  Engineering. 

John  Henry  Agee,  of  LaFollette,  Tenn.,  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Mining 
Engineering. 

Thesis :    The  Iron  Ores  of  Eastern  Tennessee. 
William  Grover  Baker,  of  Rockwood,  Tenn.,  Bachelor  of  Science  in 
Mining  Engineering. 
Thesis :    An  Economic  Study  of  the  Coal  Deposit  of  the  Coalfield 
District. 

Matthew  McClung  Bird,  of  Knoxville,  Tenn.,  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Civil 
Engineering. 

Thesis :    Design  of  a  Reinforced  Concrete  Arch. 
Samuel  Macon  Cowles,  Jr.,  of  Franklin,  Tenn.,  Bachelor  of  Science  in 
Civil  Engineering. 
Thesis:    Design  of  a  Reinforced  Concrete  Arch. 
Robert  Carthel  Fersrus,  of  Lewisburg,  Tenn.,  Bachelor  of  Science  in 
Civil  Engineering. 
Thesis:    Design  of  a  Reinforced  Concrete  Arch. 
Curtis  Lafayette  Henderson,  of  Knoxville,  Tenn.,  Bachelor  of  Science  in 
Mechanical  Engineering. 
Thesis :    Test  of  a  Three-Phase  Induction  Motor. 
Albert  Marble  Jackson,  of  Knoxville,  Tenn.,  Bachelor  of  Science  in 
Mining  Engineering. 
Thesis:    Design  of  a  Copper  Blast  Furnace. 
Edmond  McQueen  Julian,  of  Harriman,  Tenn.,  Bachelor  of  Science  in 
Civil  Engineering. 
Thesis:    Design  of  a  Reinforced  Concrete  Arch. 
Frederick  Earl  Ketchen,  of  Knoxville,  Tenn.,  Bachelor  of  Science  in 
Mining  Engineering. 
Thesis:    Design  of  a  Copper  Blast  Furnace. 
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Luke  Leslie  La  Rue,  of  Greeneville,  Ter.n..  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Median 
ical  Engineering  and  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Electrical  Engineering. 
Thesis :    Building  of  an  Electrostatic  Volt  Meter. 
James  William  Love,  of  Knoxville.  Tenn.,  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Mining 
Engineering  and  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Metallurgical  Engineering. 
Thesis :    Report  on  the  Probable  Extent  of  Economic  Development  of 
the  Lead-Zinc  Ore  of  the  Lead  Mine  Bend  in  Anderson  County, 
Tennessee,  and  the  Most  Suitable  Method  of  Milling  It. 
Louis  Taliaferro  Martin,  of  West  Point.  Tenn..  Bachelor  :t  Science  in 
Civil  Engineering. 
Thesis  t    Design  of  a  Reinforced  Concrete  Arch. 
Frank  Sim  Neely,  of  Memphis,  Tenn.,  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Mining 
Engineering. 

Thesis :    Plan  for  the  Development  and  Operation  of  a  Coal  Mine 
Capable  of  Producing  Five  Hundred  Tons  Per  Day. 
Percy  Albert  Odell,  of  Sheffield,  Ala.,  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Mechani- 
cal Engineering. 

Thesis :   Efficiency  Test  of  Power  Plant  of  Rand  Powder  Company. 
Frank  Leeper  Phipps,  of  Bristol,  Tenn...  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Civil 
Engineering. 

Thesis :    Design  of  a  Reinforced  Concrete  Arch. 
Syhranus  Timothy  Weaver,  of  Fountain  City,  Tenn.,  Bachelor  of  Science 
in  Chemical  Engineering. 
Thesis :    Estimation  of  Titanium  in  Bauxite. 
Thomas  Dinwiddie  Whhe,  of  McKenzie,  Tenn.,  Bachelor  of  Science  in 
Civil  Engineering. 
Thesis :    Design  of  a  Reinforced  Concrete  Arch. 
Hartwell  Newton  Williams,  of  Arlington,  Tenn.,  Bachelor  of  Science  in 
Electrical  Engineering. 
Thesis :    Efficiency  Test  of  the  Rand  Powder  Company  Power  Plant 
at  Mario  w.  Tenn. 

In  the  College  of  Agriculture. 

With  the  Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Scientific  Agriculture, 
William  Cleveland  Johnson,  of  Memphis.  Tenn. 
Daniel  Cleveland  Parman,  of  Franklin,  Tenn. 

In  the  Department  of  Law. 
With  the  Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Laws. 

George  Haynes  Bishop,  of  Fall  Branch.  Tenn. 

Thesis:  The  Law  :f  C:ntr::u::ry  Negligence  in  Iennes?ee 
Robert  Asa  Davis,  of  Palmyra,  Tenn. 

Thesis:  The  Law  of  Contributory  Negligence  in  Tennessee. 
Louis  Emerson  Elkins,  of  Dyer.  Tenn. 

Thesis:  The  Law  of  Contributory  Negligence  in  Tennessee 
Harley  Gray  Fowler,  of  Knoxville.  Tenn. 

Thesis:  'The  Law  of  Contributory  Negligence  in  Tennessee. 
Joe  Leon  Hughett.  of  Knoxville.  Tenn. 

Thesis :  The  Law  of  Contributor.*  Negligence  in  Tennessee. 
James  Edgar  Lawrence,  of  Knoxville,  Term. 

Thesis :  The  Law  of  Contributor}-  Negligence  in  Tennessee. 
William  Lyons  Lewis,  of  Whitesburg.  Term. 

Thesis:  The  Law  of  Contributory  Negligence  in  Tenne'ree 
Wallace  Mitchell  McClure.  of  Knoxville,  Tenn. 
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Thesis :  The  Law  of  Contributory  Negligence  in  Tennessee. 
Samuel  Wynne  Mapels,  of  Sevierville,  Tenn. 

Thesis:  The  Law  of  Contributory  Negligence  in  Tennessee. 
James  Monroe  Meek,  of  Knoxville,  Tenn. 

Thesis:  The  Law  of  Contributory  Negligence  in  Tennessee. 
Charles  B.  Moore,  of  Flag  Pond,  Tenn. 

Thesis:  The  Law  of  Contributory  Negligence  in  Tennessee. 
Dosser  Moore,  of  Telford,  Tenn. 

Thesis:  The  Law  of  Contributory  Negligence  in  Tennessee. 
James  Bailey  Wray,  of  Knoxville,  Tenn. 

Thesis:    The  Law  of  Contributory  Negligence  in  Tennessee. 


PRESIDENT'S  ANNUAL  STATEMENT. 

The  academic  year  just  closing  has  been  altogether  a  satisfac- 
tory one,  though  I  am  not  able  to  report  any  advance  in  legis- 
lative appropriations,  due  to  interruptions  in  normal  legislation 
familiar  to  all.  We  cannot,  therefore,  anticipate  in  the  next  two 
years  any  large  advances  in  our  material  plant  or  faculty.  The 
present  session,  however,  is  noteworthy  from  the  fact  that  for 
the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the  institution  we  enforced  the 
full  national  standard  for  admission  to  our  College  of  Liberal 
Arts,  thus  placing  us  squarely  on  the  four-year  high  school  as 
a  foundation.  This  step,  taken  simultaneously  with  the  other 
Southern  colleges  of  the  first  rank,  cost  us  something  in  the 
way  of  loss  of  numbers,  but  the  distinct  advance  in  the  character 
of  preparation  of  our  student-body  has  been  worth  all  that 
it  cost  us.  The  number  of  four-year  high  schools  in  the  State 
is  now  so  considerable  that  we  are  confident  that  each  year  that 
goes  by  will  enable  us  to  administer  more  and  more  rigidly  and 
uniformly  the  national  standard  of  requirements* 

The  total  enrollment  of  regularly  matriculated  students  this 
year  was  831,  while  850  were  enrolled  in  short  courses  in  agri- 
culture for  farmers  and  teachers  at  Knoxville  and  at  five  other 
places  in  the  State,  thus  aggregating  a  total  of  1,681  reached 
by  the  instruction  of  the  University  proper.  The  Summer 
School  reached  a  total  of  2,422,  so  that  the  grand  total  reached 
by  the  operations  of  the  institution  amounted  to  4,103. 

There  has  been  continued  improvement  in  the  work  of  instruc- 
tion by  provision  of  additional  equipment  and  more  careful  elab- 
oration of  courses.  Some  improvements  have  been  made  in 
buildings  both  "on  the  Hill"  and  at  the  experiment  station  farm. 
The  most  marked  advance  in  a  material  way,  however,  has  been 
the  erection  of  the  Carnegie  Library,  which  is  now  complete. 
This  beautiful  building  will  not  only  be  a  joy  forever  on  account 
of  its  satisfying  architecture,  but  it  will  mean  a  great  deal  to 
the  literary  and  general  intellectual  life  of  the  University  in  the 
years  to  come.    It  is  hoped  that  every  person  in  this  audience 
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will  seize  the  opportunity  that  will  be  afforded  to  inspect  the 
building. 

A  notable  acquisition  will  be  the  Convention  Hall  and  Stock 
Judging  Pavilion  to  be  erected  by  contributions  from  the  East 
Tennessee  Farmers'  Convention  and  Miss  Mary  Boyce  Temple. 
In  recognition  of  the  fact  that  he  was  the  first  president  of  the 
Farmers'  Convention  and  of  his  long  service  as  a  trustee  of 
the  University,  this  Hall  will  be  named  for  Judge  Oliver  P. 
Temple.    It  will  be  erected  on  the  Experiment  Station  Farm. 

The  West  Tennessee  Experiment  Station  at  Jackson,  which 
is  operated  by  the  University,  Eas  improved  greatly  during  the 
past  year,  and  has  now  begun  to  show  remarkable  results  for 
the  short  time  it  has  been  established.  It  will  be  a  great  stim- 
ulus and  object  lesson  to  the  farmers  of  that  section  of  the  State. 

The  Medical  Department  conducted  jointly  by  the  University 
of  Nashville  and  Tennessee  has  had  a  successful  year — as  has 
the  Dental  School  of  the  University,  also  at  Nashville. 

The  University  made  exhibits  of  mechanical  and  agricultural 
work  at  the  Appalachian  Exposition  at  Knoxville,  the  State 
Fair  at  Nashville,  and  the  Tri-State  Fair  at  Memphis;  and  an 
exhibit  of  mechanical  work  was  shown  at  the  Southern  Educa- 
tional Association  meeting  at  Chattanooga.  All  of  these  ex- 
hibits were  well  received  and  are  calculated  to  make  this  phase 
of  the  University's  work  better  known  throughout  the  State. 

The  "get-together"  spirit  has  been  greatly  felt  on  the  Hill 
during  the  latter  part  of  the  session,  and  this,  along  with  many 
other  forces  at  work,  is  destined,  we  believe,  to  make  our  next 
session  a  record-breaker  in  every  respect. 

DIPLOMAS  PRESENTED. 
From  the  Sentinel: 

In  conferring  of  degrees  and  delivery  of  diplomas,  President  Ayres 
made  a  number  of  strikingly  appropriate  remarks.   He  said  in  part : 

"It  is  with  a  certain  amount  of  sadness,  at  the  same  time  of  gladness, 
that  we  deliver  these  diplomas  to  the  graduates  of  the  191 1  class.  The 
boy  or  girl  who  goes  through  college  or  university  and  makes  a  good 
record  in  his  studies  is  an  individual  worthy  of  a  great  deal  of  considera- 
tion, and  I  feel  always  that  he  is  worthy  of  my  respect.  It  means  that, 
amidst  a  round  of  entertainments,  social  pleasures  and  everything  that 
can  possibly  be  introduced  of  a  distracting  nature  into  their  lives,  they 
have  still  made  the  most  of  their  opportunity  and  have  followed  what 
they  believe  is  a  duty  in  the  securing  of  an  education.  The  message  of 
the  university  of  to-day  is  efficiency.  It  is  for  the  purpose  of  enabling 
you  to  marshal  your  intellectual  powers  for  the  best  interests  that  they 
can  serve  you  in  through  life.  But  if  your  college  education  has  taught 
you  nothing  more  than  that  there  are  more  things  in  life  than  are  dreamed 
of  in  your  philosophy,  if  it  has  made  you  realize  that  you  must  call  on 
every  power  that  is  to  be  reached  for  the  higher  successes  in  life,  it  has 
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been  a  splendid  success.  I,  for  one,  would  not  give  the  insight  into  ideals 
and  the  faculty  obtained  in  the  realization  and  appreciation  of  great 
things  that  is  to  be  obtained  at  a  university  for  all  the  wealth  of  the 
Antilles." 

The  speaker  then  said  that  the  education  obtained  at  college  is  a  fail- 
ure if  it  has  merely  made  the  educated  man  more  able  to  win  his  bread 
and  butter. 

SPECIAL  PRIZES. 

The  special  prizes  were  at  the  close  of  the  delivery  of 
diplomas  announced  as : 

Academic  Department. 

The  Bennet  Prize,  awarded  for  the  best  essay  on  the  Principles  of 
Free  Government,  Wallace  M.  McClure. 

The  H.  J.  Cook  Company  Latin  Medal,  awarded  for  highest  proficiency 
in  the  Junior  Latin  Course,  Owen  R.  Hughes,  of  College  Grove. 

Allen  Prize  in  Mathematics,  presented  by  Dean  J.  D.  Hoskins  in  be- 
half of  the  donor,  Mr.  John  M.  Allen,  to  Dow  Gary  Beck. 

Law  Department. 

Faculty  Prize  Scholarship,  awarded  for  highest  standing  in  the  Junior 
Class,  Roy  M.  Parker. 

Second  Faculty  Prize  Scholarship,  Irvin  S.  Saxton. 

Hu  L.  McClung  Prize,  awarded  for  the  best  work  in  Moot  Court, 
Wallace  M.  McClure. 

The  Edward  Thompson  Company  Prize,  awarded  for  best  thesis, 
Robert  Asa  Davis. 

The  American  Law  Book  Company  Prize,  for  highest  standing  in 
Senior  Class,  $200  set  of  law  books,  Robert  Asa  Davis,  of  Palmyra,  Tenn. 

Mrs.  D.  A.  Cleage  Prize,  for  best  essay  on  "Evils  of  Cigarette  Smok- 
ing," Wm.  P.  Bryant,  of  Chattanooga,  gold  medal. 

The  benediction  was  pronounced  by  the  Rev.  C.  B.  Waller,  pastor  of 
Deaderick  Avenue  Baptist  Church. 

ABSENCE  OF  DR.  PERRY. 

There  was  universal  regret  that  Dr.  Bliss  Perry,  Professor  of 
Belles-Lettres  at  Harvard  and  Editor  of  the  Atlantic  Monthly, 
was  on  account  of  sickness  unable  to  deliver  the  Literary  Address. 
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THE  OPENING  OF  THE  LIBRARY. 


After  the  memorial  exercises  in  honor  of  Dean  Schmitt,  the 
most  significant  detail  of  the  year  was  perhaps  the  opening  of 
the  new  library,  a  cut  of  which  forms  the  frontispiece  of  this 
number  of  the  Record.  The  following  account  appeared  in  the 
Journal  and  Tribune,  May  31: 

The  Carnegie  Library  building  at  the  University  was  thrown  open  to 
the  public  Tuesday  night  at  eight  o'clock,  when,  after  having  been  under 
construction  for  just  one  year's  time,  the  building,  which  was  presented 
to  the  public,  was  completed  in  every  detail  and  ready  for  the  opening 
and  the  installation  of  the  library. 

As  is  widely  known,  the  Carnegie  Library  building  comes  to  the  Uni- 
versity of  Tennessee  through  the  solicitation  of  Dr.  Brown  Ayres,  who 
secured  $40,000  from  Andrew  Carnegie,  to  which  a  $40,000  appropriation 
was  added  by  the  State. 

The  cost  of  the  building  was  $56,000,  the  remaining  sum  to  be  used 
for  maintenance. 

The  building  was  the  scene  of  a  brilliant  assemblage  of  the  faculty, 
the  students,  the  graduates  and  the  citizens  of  Knoxville  last  night. 

The  building  is  one  of  ninety-one  structures  built  on  approximately 
the  same  lines.  It  is  a  two-story-and-a-half-and-basement  brick  struc- 
ture, trimmed  in  marble,  planned  along  Doric  architectural  lines,  and  is 
located  on  the  west  side  of  the  campus,  on  the  winding  road  which  leads 
from  the  west  entry  to  the  campus  to  the  top  of  University  Hill.  The 
rear  view  is  out  on  Wait  Field. 

The  general  scheme  of  the  building  is,  for  the  first  floor,  the  main 
entry  and  lobby,  on  one  side  of  which  is  a  lecture-room,  while  on  the 
other  side  is  a  document  room.  In  the  rear  third  of  the  structure,  which 
runs  from  end  to  end,  is  a  series  of  smaller  rooms,  to  be  put  to  sundry 
uses  later,  most  of  them  seminar  rooms. 

On  the  second  floor  is  the  main  reading-room,  which  takes  the  en- 
tire space  of  the  building  from  north  to  south  in  the  front  two-thirds 
of  the  building,  while  over  the  south  remaining  portion  is  the  store- 
room for  reference  volumes,  which  will  be  stacked  after  the  method  of 
the  Washington  Library,  and  in  that  section  of  the  structure  are  arranged 
five  floors  in  which  books  can  be  located. 

In  the  rear  center  of  the  second  story,  and  in  the  opposite  side  from 
the  reference  book  compartment,  is  the  faculty  club-room. 

In  the  main  reading-room  of  the  library  is  a  series  of  a  score  or  so 
of  tables,  on  each  of  which  are  located  two  electric  lights  with  sixteen- 
inch  movable  supporting  pillars  and  green  shades.  Above  these  are  as 
many  chandeliers  suspending  from  the  ceiling  of  the  main  reading-room. 
They  are  square,  box-shaped  receptacles  for  the  Tungsten  lights  which 
they  contain,  and  the  light  shines  on  the  ceiling,  being  reflected  from  that 
to  the  tables  below.  They  are  suspended  by  bronze  chains  from  each 
corner,  and  form  a  handsome  and  splendid  lighting  material  for  a  reading- 
room.  This,  like  several  other  features,  is  a  reproduction  of  a  successful 
plan  which  has  been  in  use  in  the  Washington  Library. 

In  the  basement  are  a  series  of  fresh  air  rooms,  the  ventilation  and 
heating  being  modeled  along  the  most  modern  lines.  Each  of  these  rooms 
takes  in  its  share  of  the  fresh  air  to  be  distributed  throughout  the  build- 
ing, and  the  air  during  the  colder  weather  is  warmed  with  the  steam- 
heated  coils  through  which  it  passes  before  it  enters  the  rooms. 

In  the  basement  room  are  located  the  steam-room,  the  packing-room, 
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some  lavatories,  the  repair-room,  etc.  The  flooring  in  the  portion  of  the 
building  which  has  been  given  over  to  the  storage  of  books  solely  is  con- 
crete and  fireproof.    The  remainder  of  the  building  is  mill  constructed. 

The  structure  is  of  brick  picked  from  the  product  of  the  local  yards, 
while  in  the  interior  work  has  been  introduced  the  handsomest  marble 
that  could  be  procured,  the  marble  wainscoting  being  some  eight  feet 
in  height. 

Among  the  interesting  figures  in  the  party  at  the  opening  of  the  library 
building  were  the  supervising  architect,  M.  E.  Parmelee,  who  assisted 
the  Chicago  firm,  Patton  &  Miller,  and  former  Senator  John  Neal,  in- 
structor in  law  at  the  University  of  Tennessee  and  at  Denver  University. 

It  was  left  to  Senator  Neal  to  secure  the  $40,000  appropriation  from  the 
State,  which  had  to  be  given  before  the  Carnegie  gift  was  obtained.  As 
Senator  Neal  expressed  it,  the  State  has  on  its  books  an  imaginary  school 
account,  which  shows  a  certain  amount  of  school  funds  collectable  each 
year  to  be  used  for  the  floating  of  a  certain  State  debt.  The  State  lost 
these  lands,  and  it  was  by  procuring  these  funds  for  the  purpose  of  pay- 
ing the  interest  on  the  State's  portion  of  the  building  money,  with  a 
pledge  to  buy  it  when  required,  that  the  other  half  of  the  required  $80,000 
was  secured. 

Ground  was  broken  on  the  new  structure  June  1,  1910,  and  to-morrow 
marks  just  one  year  required  for  completion. 

PROFESSOR  PERKINS'S  ADDRESS. 

At  nine  o'clock  Dr.  Brown  Ayres  called  the  gathering  to  order  in  the 
main  reading-room,  all  having  seated  themselves  at  reading  tables  or 
gathered  around  the  side  of  the  rooms.  He  introduced  Professor  C.  A. 
Perkins,  who  addressed  the  gathering  in  the  following  words: 

"Last  summer,  just  one  year  ago  now,  by  the  great  kindness  of  Presi- 
dent Ayres  and  the  Board  of  Trustees,  I  was  in  the  City  of  Florence. 
This  city  is  visited  every  year  by  thousands  of  people,  who  stay  for  a  few 
days,  or  a  few  weeks,  or  a  few  years,  as  the  case  may  be. 

"These  persons  are  not  attracted  by  the  size  or  the  commercial  im- 
portance of  the  place.  We  have  dozens  of  cities  which  surpass  her  in 
both  these  respects.  Her  beautiful  situation  in  the  fertile  valley  of  the 
Arno,  surrounded  by  the  wooded  hills  of  Tuscany,  is  not  the  attraction. 

"I  suppose  that,  with  the  exception  of  Athens,  scarcely  any  city  in  the 
world  has  had  such  a  brilliant  period  of  history  as  was  experienced  by 
Florence  from  the  thirteenth  to  the  sixteenth  century.  The  enormous 
wealth  derived  from  her  agriculture  and  commerce  were  freely  employed 
by  her  statesmen  and  public  men  in  erecting  beautiful  buildings  and  in 
decorating  them  with  the  finest  works  of  art  that  the  world  could  provide ; 
and  her  men  of  genius,  architects,  painters,  sculptors,  poets,  scholars, 
preachers,  created  memorials  that  time  has  not  blotted  out.  Many  of  the 
names  of  these  men  are  well  known — Giotto,  Ghiberti,  Fra  Angelico, 
Raphael,  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  Michael  Angelo,  Boccaccio,  Machiavelli  and 
Savonarola.  These  and  many  others  have  made  large  contributions  to 
the  culture  and  intellectual  position  of  the  world  to-day,  and  have  also 
added  undying  lustre  to  the  name  of  the  city  where  they  did  their  mighty 
works. 

"Desiring  to  bring  back  something  that  not  only  would  be  a  work  of 
appreciation,  but  might  also  help  to  beautify  this  building,  we  selected  this 
bust  of  the  most  illustrious  citizen  and  poet  of  this  most  famous  city  as 
the  appropriate  gift.  I  hope  that  it  may  be  an  ornament  and  decoration 
to  the  room  in  which  it  stands,  as  well  as  an  inspiration  to  the  many 
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young  men  and  women  who  may  sit  here,  and  remind  them  that  mind 
is  the  master  of  matter. 

"Dante  was  plunged  by  the  bitterness  of  party  politics  from  applause 
and  political  power  into  banishment,  homeless  wandering,  and  poverty 
to  the  day  of  his  death,  yet  these  things  did  not  crush  his  genius,  but 
seem  to  have  made  the  inner  light  shine  the  brighter. 

"We  are  reminded  that  the  greatness  of  marble,  of  concrete  and  of 
steel  comes  from  the  mind  of  the  man  who  moulds  them,  and  that  the 
most  enduring  materials  upon  which  we  labor  are  the  souls  of  men. 
While  each  of  us  may  contribute  but  little,  each  has  it  in  his  power  to 
add  to  the  current  of  the  great  river  of  life  which  is  flowing,  not  down- 
ward, but  upward,  and  whose  future,  while  hidden,  is  yet  certain. 

"I  have  the  honor,  Mr.  President  and  gentlemen  of  the  Board  of  Trus- 
tees, to  present  to  you,  in  the  name  of  Mrs.  Perkins  and  for  myself,  this 
bust  of  Dante." 

In  accepting  the  gift,  Dr.  Ayres  said : 

"We  of  the  faculty  appreciate  your  thoughtfulness,  and  doubly  so  for 
the  reason  not  only  that  it  is  the  first  gift  to  the  University  Library,  but 
that  it  sets  an  example  which  others  may  emulate.  There  are  a  great 
many  men  whose  busts  may  fittingly  be  placed  in  the  halls  of  the  Carnegie 
Library,  and  there  is  plenty  of  room  in  which  to  locate  them.  If  the  good 
folk  of  Knoxville  will  get  busy  and  help  us  put  them  there,  it  will  assist 
in  adorning  the  library  in  a  most  fitting  way. 

"We  have  no  narrow  uses  or  views  with  reference  to  the  library  which 
we  hope  to  open  here.  It's  a  college  library  and  will  always  be  such.  It 
will  never  be  stocked  with  fiction  brought  down  to  date,  but  any  man  or 
woman  wishing  to  see  it  in  a  legitimate  way  will  be  at  liberty  and  cor- 
dially welcomed  to  do  so." 

CUP  PRESENTED. 

Professor  C.  E.  Ferris  was  then  invited  to  speak,  at  which  time  he 
presented  an  interclass  cup. 

"I  have  often  been  asked  as  a  teacher  why  there  was  so  much  inter- 
collegiate sport.  My  reply  has  oftentimes  been  that  it  was  to  use  the 
energy  of  the  student  that  otherwise  would  have  to  be  brought  to  the 
class-room." 

With  this  gibe,  Professor  Ferris  showed  that  interclass  sport  and  ath- 
letic rivalry  was  one  of  the  best  elements  in  the  life  of  a  school.  He 
showed  its  several  functions — that  it  developed  timber  for  the  intercol- 
legiate teams;  that  it  gave  the  men  who  would  not  exercise  out  of  mod- 
esty a  good  opportunity  to  keep  up  that  phase  of  their  work,  and  would 
assist  in  their  exercising  moderately,  saying  that  the  best  student  is  the 
one  who  knows  when  it  comes  time  to  exercise. 

Professor  Ferris  then  told  of  the  cup  which  the  co-operative  bookstore 
offers.  It  was  displayed,  and,  like  the  bust  of  Dante,  won  hearty  applause. 
The  interclass  cup  will  be  kept  from  year  to  year  by  its  last  winner,  and 
bears  among  its  inscriptions  this  in  Greek:  "Victory  Passes  From  Hero 
to  Hero." 

Mr.  Henegar  made  the  reply  to  this  presentation  on  behalf  of  the  stu- 
dents, saying  that  they  were  greatly  pleased.  He  believed  that  the  single 
move  in  itself  would  work  wonders,  for  the  reason  that  it  will  bring  out 
new  material,  and  that  there  will  be  aroused  a  new  spirit  toward  getting 
a  proper-sized  athletic  field.  He  urged  that  even  now,  with  but  a  little 
more  growth,  the  need  of  a  more  complete  athletic  field  will  be  as  neces- 
sary as  was  that  of  a  new  library  building  which  was  felt  one  year  ago. 
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These  remarks  closed  the  evening's  programme,  and  the  rest  of  the 
period  was  spent  in  the  final  examination  of  the  building.  The  first  floor 
was  used  for  a  dance  during  the  last  hour  to  the  strains  of  the  orchestra 
which  furnished  music  throughout  the  evening. 

A  feature  of  the  opening  of  the  new  building  last  night  was  the  art 
exhibit  from  all  the  classes  in  every  medium  but  oil,  which  was  much 
enjoyed  by  all  those  who  visited  it.  This  was  on  view  on  the  second  floor, 
in  one  of  the  reading-rooms,  and  contained  some  of  the  works  of  Miss 
Katherine  Wiley  or  those  done  by  the  students  under  her  direction  as 
Supervisor  of  Art  at  the  University. 

OUR  NEW  DEAN. 
From  the  Sentinel: 

Professor  James  Dickason  Hoskins,  M.A.,  LL.B.,  was  unanimously 
elected  permanent  Dean  of  the  University  of  Tennessee  at  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  Board  of  Trustees.  Professor  Hoskins  has  been  Acting 
Dean  for  the  past  six  months,  being  appointed  temporarily  to  fill  that 
office  upon  the  death  of  Professor  Schmitt.  The  announcement  of  his  elec- 
tion brought  pleasure  to  the  student-body,  the  faculty  and  the  alumni. 

Professor  Hoskins  was  born  at  New  Market,  in  Jefferson  County. 
He  is  the  son  of  the  late  W.  P.  and  Mrs.  Hoskins,  his  father  being  Presi- 
dent of  the  Union  Bank,  this  city,  at  the  time  of  his  death.  His  mother 
resides  in  Knoxville.  Professor  Hoskins  spent  twelve  years  at  Dandridge, 
where  he  attended  the  public  schools  and  also  Maury  Academy.  He  en- 
tered the  University  of  Tennessee  in  1887,  and  was  graduated  B.S.  in 
1891,  M.A.  in  1893,  and  LL.B.  in  1897.  From  1891  to  1893  he  was 
instructor  in  mathematics  at  the  University.  In  1893-94  he  was  first 
assistant  in  the  Masonic  Institute  at  Fort  Jessup,  La.;  he  was  Principal 
of  the  Knoxville  Classical  School  from  1894  to  1898;  he  was  then  Pro- 
fessor of  History  in  the  Baker-Himel  School,  1898-99,  and  Associate 
Principal,  1899-1000.  In  the  summer  of  1900  he  did  graduate  work  in 
the  University  of  Chicago. 

In  the  fall  of  1890  Professor  Hoskins  was  elected  Assistant  Professor 
of  History  in  the  University  of  Tennessee,  which  position  he  held  until 
1904,  when  he  was  made  Associate  Professor  of  History  and  Economics. 
In  1907  he  was  made  Professor  of  those  subjects. 

Professor  Hoskins  is  an  elder  in  the  Second  Presbyterian  Church,  and 
is  also  a  member  of  the  Irving  Club.  On  the  29th  of  November,  1899, 
he  was  happily  married  to  Miss  Lynn  Deming,  of  Knoxville.  They  have 
one  child — a  son. 

Professor  Hoskins  is  one  of  the  most  popular  professors  on  the  "Hill," 
and,  because  of  his  winning  personality,  has  made  close  friends  of  all 
students  who  have  been  members  of  his  classes,  and  his  pupils  can  be 
found  throughout  the  South  filling  places  of  honor  and  responsibility.  He 
has  been  a  close  student  of  history  and  economics  for  many  years,  and  is 
recognized  as  one  of  the  leading  economists  and  sociologists  of  the  South. 

In  the  advancement  of  the  public  school  system  of  the  State  he  has 
taken  an  active  interest,  and  has  devoted  much  time  to  educational  work, 
helping  to  create  sentiment  for  the  establishment  and  maintenance  of 
high  schools  in  every  county.  He  has  always  stood  for  the  highest  schol- 
arship in  the  University,  has  been  a  strong  supporter  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A., 
of  the  literary  societies  and  of  athletics. 

He  is  considered  a  worthy  successor  to  the  late  Professor  Schmitt  and 
Dr.  Jordan.  Professor  Hoskins  is  perhaps  the  youngest  man  who  has 
ever  held  the  important  office  of  Dean. 
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PROFESSOR  JAMES  DICKASON  HOSKINS 


ELEVATION  OF  PROFESSOR  CLAXTON. 


It  was  a  signal  honor  that  President  Taft  and  Secretary  Fisher  paid 
the  State  and  the  University  when  Dr.  Philander  Priestley  Claxton  was 
made  Commissioner  of  Education  of  the  United  States.  A  native  of  Ten- 
nessee and  devoted  to  the  greater  enlightenment  of  the  State  and  of  the 
South,  he  will  now  be  able  to  work  more  effectively.  The  following  is 
reprinted  from  the  Sentinel: 

GREAT  OVATION  FOR  DR.  P.  P.  CLAXTON. 

FEW  SUCH  DEMONSTRATIONS  ARE  ACCORDED  MEN  AS  WAS  GIVEN  AT 
SUMMER  SCHOOL. 

Such  a  demonstration  as  is  accorded  few  men  during  the  course  of 
their  existence  was  that  given  Dr.  Philander  Priestley  Claxton  Thursday 
night  at  Jefferson  Hall  by  the  faculty  and  students  of  the  Summer  School 
of  the  South,  the  occasion  being  the  announcement  of  his  appointment  as 
United  States  Commissioner  of  Education  by  President  Taft. 

Before  the  opening  of  the  night's  entertainment  Jefferson  Hall  was 
filled  with  the  largest  audience  yet  assembled  this  year,  the  news  of  Dr. 
Claxton's  appointment  having  become  generally  known.  The  members 
of  the  Summer  School  faculty  had  planned  a  demonstration  in  which  the 
students  joined  with  enthusiasm.  With  an  air  of  expectancy  the  large 
audience  awaited  the  appearance  of  Dr.  Claxton,  and  when  he  stepped 
upon  the  platform  the  2,300  students  and  teachers  assembled  rose  of  one 
accord  and  burst  into  prolonged  applause,  which  was  followed  by  "nine 
rahs  for  Claxton,"  led  by  Don  Carlos  Ellis,  a  member  of  the  Summer 
School  faculty,  who  stated  that,  at  the  request  of  the  Summer  School 
faculty,  Dr.  Brown  Ayres  would  make  a  few  remarks  on  their  behalf. 

Dr.  Ayres  said  he  was  surprised  when  he  was  selected  to  make  the 
remarks  on  this  auspicious  occasion,  but  he  supposed  he  was  selected 
because  he  had  been  associated  with  Dr.  Claxton  for  about  nine  years, 
in  both  winter  and  summer,  and  he  could  bear  witness  to  the  amazing 
energy  and  untiring  zeal  of  Dr.  Claxton  in  the  cause  of  education. 

"Not  only  has  Dr.  Claxton  made  the  Summer  School  of  the  South 
what  it  has  become,"  continued  Dr.  Ayres,  "but  he  is  a  member  of  the 
most  influential  educational  associations  of  the  country,  and  has  lectured 
and  made  addresses  throughout  the  country  at  large  and  at  representa- 
tive gatherings  of  the  foremost  educators  of  the  country,  and  has  done 
much  for  education,  not  only  throughout  the  South,  but  through  the  en- 
tire country.  Without  detracting  from  other  holders  of  the  office  of 
Commissioner  of  Education,  I  can  say  that  I  believe  Dr.  Claxton  will 
bring  new  energy  and  zeal  to  the  work  and  is  fitted  by  training  and  voca- 
tion to  accomplish  great  things.  I  believe  that  the  importance  of  this 
office  will  soon  become  so  apparent  that  it  will  become  a  Cabinet  position, 
and  I  am  sure  every  member  of  the  Summer  School  here  assembled  will 
join  with  me  in  the  wish  that  Dr.  Claxton  be  the  first  Secretary  of  Edu- 
cation when  that  portfolio  is  established." 

When  the  prolonged  applause  that  greeted  Dr.  Claxton  had  subsided, 
he  said : 

"I  should  not  be  telling  the  truth  if  I  did  not  confess  that  this  demon- 
stration has  touched  me  more  deeply  than  I  have  words  to  express,  and, 
therefore,  I  shall  not  try  to  express  it.  I  do  want  to  say,  however,  that 
I  am  not  yet  Commissioner  of  Education,  for  the  Senate  has  yet  to  con- 
firm my  appointment.  I  wish  to  state  that  the  appointment  came  to  me 
unsolicited.    When  I  was  given  to  understand  that  it  would  be  offered 
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me,  I  went  to  Washington  to  look  into  conditions.  I  found  the  Commis- 
sioner had  very  little  direct  authority,  except  over  a  few  Eskimos  in 
Alaska.  Nevertheless,  opportunities  for  service  were  very  great.  I 
learned  that  my  energies  would  be  spread  over  a  large  area,  but  must 
necessarily  be  thin  in  the  spreading.  My  heart  has  always  been  with  the 
South,  and  when  I  first  started  in  my  educational  work  I  vowed  not  to 
stop  until  I  had  done  what  I  could  to  give  every  man,  woman  and  child 
in  the  South  equal  advantages  with  people  of  other  sections.  It  was  only 
when  I  felt  convinced  that  I  could  continue  to  help  the  South  as  much  as 
I  am  doing  in  my  present  work,  and  at  the  same  time  work  in  larger  fields, 
that  I  made  up  my  mind  to  accept  this  appointment. 

"In  my  talk  with  President  Taft  and  Secretary  Fisher,  of  the  Interior, 
I  learned  that  the  office  had  not  the  power  and  scope  it  should  have  to 
accomplish  what  should  be  accomplished,  but  they  both  promised  me  their 
support  in  enlarging  the  activities. 

"They  both  said  that  they  wanted  a  Southern  man  for  the  place,  and 
one  who  knew  and  understood  Southern  educational  conditions,  and  one 
by  whom  leaders  of  education  in  the  South  would  be  advised.  I  learned 
that  the  department  last  year  asked  for  an  appropriation  of  $75,000  to 
carry  on  the  work,  but  were  given  only  $6,000,  which  looked  discouraging. 
However,  at  the  advice  of  both  the  President  and  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  I  talked  with  the  Speaker  of  the  House,  Mr.  Champ  Clark,  who 
gave  hearty  assurance  of  his  co-operation  and  support  in  the  cause  of 
advancing  the  educational  interests  of  the  country. 

"And  so,  being  convinced  that  my  field  of  activity  would  be  greater, 
and  that  I  could  do  more,  not  only  for  the  South,  but  for  the  whole  coun- 
try, I  wired  my  acceptance  to  President  Taft  Wednesday  night  at  11 
o'clock.  Although  my  duties  will  begin  the  first  of  July,  I  shall  be  with 
the  Summer  School  during  the  remainder  of  this  session.  I  shall  regret 
severing  my  connection  with  the  University  of  Tennessee  more  than  any 
member  here  can  realize." 

During  continued  applause  Dr.  Claxton  took  his  seat,  such  enthusiasm 
not  being  equaled  even  at  the  last  Fourth  of  July  celebration.  The  stu- 
dents of  the  Summer  School  probably  realize  more  than  any  other  people 
in  this  section  of  the  country  how  much  Dr.  Claxton  has  done  for  educa- 
tion in  the  South,  and  the  ovation  given  him  Thursday  evening  was  an 
outward  manifestation  of  their  inner  gratitude  and  appreciation. 

Before  the  regular  programme  was  allowed  to  proceed,  Superintendent 
Lawton  B.  Evans  came  to  the  platform  and  said  he  believed  it  was  due 
President  Taft  to  know  how  heartily  such  a  representative  body  of  edu- 
cators endorsed  his  appointment,  and  at  his  suggestion  it  was  moved  and 
carried  to  send  the  following  telegram : 

"To  the  President,  Washington,  D.  C. — The  2,300  teachers  of  the 
Summer  School  of  the  South,  in  Knoxville  assembled,  hereby  express 
their  approval  of  your  appointment  of  Dr.  P.  P.  Claxton  to  the  office  of 
United  States  Commissioner  of  Education.  We  feel  assured  that  under 
his  energetic  administration  the  office  will  sustain  its  dignity  and  will  be 
conducted  with  the  high  proficiency  to  which  it  has  been  elevated  in  re- 
cent years." 

After  Dr.  Claxton  had  risen  to  say  that  if  the  Senate  ratified  his  ap- 
pointment he  would  follow  the  example  of  the  resigning  Commissioner 
and  make  his  first  speech  as  Commissioner  of  Education  on  the  platform 
of  the  Summer  School,  the  regular  exercises  of  the  evening  were  held. 
They  consisted  of  an  excellent  musical  programme  by  the  Schubert  male 
chorus,  under  the  direction  of  Professor  Charles  S.  Cornell. 
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AN  APPEAL  TO  THE  ALUMNI. 


This  year  there  was  no  meeting  of  any  kind  for  the  alumni — no  ad- 
dress, no  banquet.  It  was  hoped  last  year  that  there  would  be  a  large 
and  enthusiastic  home-coming  of  loyal  sons  and  daughters  for  the  Com- 
mencement of  1910;  but  neither  then  nor  now  has  such  awakening  oc- 
curred. At  a  time  when  there  is  advance  at  home  and  growing  reputa- 
tion abroad,  this  is  lamentable.  Our  State  is  gradually  appreciating  its 
duty  to  the  University;  our  equipment  is  becoming  more  adequate;  our 
faculty  is  enlarged;  and — our  alumni  are  quiet. 

Now,  to  the  most  casual  observer  of  matters  collegiate  it  is  patent 
that,  even  when  all  these  conditions  are  present,  the  efficiency  and  the 
power  of  a  university  are  far  short  of  what  they  should  be  unless  the 
alumni  are  enthusiastically  alert  in  their  interest,  revisit  the  old  scenes, 
and  actively  co-operate  in  every  possible  way  for  a  general  promotion  of 
all  its  best  interests.  Of  such  support  the  University  of  Tennessee  has 
always  been  worthy.  How  much  more  so  in  the  last  decade.  In  many 
other  institutions  the  alumni  make  it  a  part  of  their  business  to  serve 
the  alma  mater;  they  study  to  exalt  her  fine  traditions  and  give  their 
property  to  strengthen  her  in  the  future.  Perhaps  we  need  a  strong  leader 
who  shall  consecrate  himself  to  this  great  work.  Initiation  on  the  part 
of  some  determined  alumnus  might  change  the  lethargy  of  the  present  into 
an  inspiring  advance  all  along  the  line. 

Shall  he  be  forthcoming?  May  we  not  have  at  the  Commencement  of 
ic,i2  such  an  ingathering  as  shall  tax  our  hospitality?  And  then  an  un- 
broken series  of  class  reunions  should  perpetuate  the  new  era.  It  may 
be.  It  should  be.  President  Ayres,  the  board,  the  faculty,  the  student- 
body — all  would  cordially  respond  to  the  resurrection  of  the  alumni. 
They  ought,  indeed,  to  clamor  for  a  larger  part  in  the  greater  University. 
Grow  we  must,  but  without  unfailing  loyalty  on  their  part,  without  in- 
creasing participation  in  our  life,  our  growth  will  not  be  so  rapid  as  it 
ought  to  be. 

Since  we  have  become  the  culmination  of  the  State's  system  of  schools, 
since  the  standardization  of  schools  is  progressing  surely,  and  since  the 
multiplication  of  county  high  schools  is  rapid,  ours  is  a  larger  opportunity 
and  a  larger  duty.  What  shall  we  do  with  this  opportunity  and  this  duty? 
We  must  make  the  most  of  them.  Local  alumni  should  see  to  it  that  the 
cream  of  their  public-school  graduates  come  to  the  State  University.  We 
have  it  in  our  power  to  become  the  greatest  institution  of  the  South.  To 
this  end  the  aid  of  the  alumni  is  all-important.  Great  is  our  State;  great 
shall  be  its  peculiar  educational  institution.  Every  building  on  the  "Hill" 
should  be  a  marble  temple  adequately  to  match  the  beauty  of  the  environ- 
ment— this  as  a  matter  of  course;  but  the  material  conditions,  glorious  as 
they  may  be,  should  be  only  an  indication  of  the  finest  spiritual  quickening. 
All  this  we  may  have  and  shall  have  if — we  want  it  very  much. 

A  few  years  ago,  in  a  Southern  institution  far  inferior,  students  and 
alumni  determined  to  make  the  enrollment  five  hundred.  Buttons  were 
devised  and  worn ;  the  shibboleth,  "Five  Hundred  for  Next  Year,"  was 
heard  throughout  the  State,  and  such  infectious  enthusiasm  availed.  Shall 
we  not  struggle  for  not  only  more  students,  but  more  alumni  at  the  Com- 
mencement of  1912?  Five  hundred  alumni  from  all  the  corners  of  the 
land  would  give  us  new  courage,  new  life,  and  the  plan  would  be  entirely 
feasible. 

The  return  of  Professor  Franc  Darnall  (Professor  of  English,  South- 
western Presbyterian  University),  and  the  Rev.  H.  M.  Edmunds  (pas- 
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tor  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  Montgomery,  Ala.),  for  a  reunion,  though 
after  Commencement,  with  Messrs.  H.  M.  Tate  and  Charles  H.  Smith, 
local  attorneys,  all  members  of  the  class  of  1901,  was  delightful  to  their 
numerous  friends,  especially  when  they  revived  the  quartette  rather 
famous  in  their  day.    Let  this  be  a  beginning  of  the  alumni  awakening. 

Since  Commencement  it  has  been  decided  to  move  the  Medical  Depart- 
ment from  Nashville  to  Memphis ;  the  Dental  Department  will  follow. 
Now  it  is  hoped  that  the  absurd  sectional  jealousy  in  regard  to  the  Uni- 
versity will  disappear.  It  is  the  University  of  all  Tennessee.  The  Mem- 
phis alumni  should  at  once  form  a  working  organization  that  shall  give 
satisfying  results.  Let  us  have  a  long  pull,  a  strong  pull,  and  a  pull 
all  together. 
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COMMENCEMENT  CALENDAR 

University  of  Tennessee 

MAY  25-30,  1912. 


ORATORICAL  CONTEST — Saturday,  May  25.  Science  Hall,  8:00  p.  m. 

BACCALAUREATE  SERMON— Sunday,  May  26.  Jefferson  Hall,  8:00 
p.  m.  Rev.  James  I.  Vance.  D.  D.,  Pastor  of  the  First  Presby- 
terian Church,  Nashville. 

ANNUAL  MEETING  OF  BOARD  OF  TRUSTEES— Monday,  May  27. 
President's  Office,  Science  Hall,  9:30  a.m. 

SENIOR  CLASS  DAY  EXERCISES— Jefferson  Hall,  2:00  p.m. 

DRESS  PARADE  AND  BAND  CONCERT— Wait  Field,  5:00  p.  m. 

PRESIDENT'S  RECEPTION— University  Campus,  8:00  p.m. 

COMMENCEMENT  EXERCISES— Tuesday,  May  28.  Jefferson  Hall, 
10:00  a.  m.  Address  by  Samuel  C.  Mitchell,  Ph.  D.,  LL.D.,  Presi- 
dent of  the  University  of  South  Carolina. 

ALUMNI  BANQUET— Thursday,  May  30.    Colonial  Hotel,  8:30  p.  m. 

INTER-SOCIETY  CONTEST 

As  hitherto,  the  place  for  this  oratorical  exercise  was  Science 
Hall  Chapel.  The  speakers  were  Mr.  Joseph  Wood  Krutch 
(Chi  Delta)  whose  theme  was  "International  Peace, "  and  Mr. 
Eubert  Harrison  Malone  (Philomathesian)  whose  oration  was 
on  "The  Present  Age."   Both  the  orators  are  Freshmen. 

Mr.  Ira  Jarette  Marrs  (Philomathesian)  was  the  president 
of  the  evening.  According  to  the  judges,  Doctors  Rail  and 
Reynolds,  and  Registrar  Morris,  Mr.  Krutch  and  Chi  Delta 
won. 

PROGRAM  OF  THE  BACCALAUREATE  SERVICE 

Music — "Sing  Alleluia  Forth.'' 
Invocation — The  Rev.  J.  Sibley. 
Hymn — "Onward,  Christian  Soldiers." 
Prayer — The  Rev.  H.  B.  Smith. 
Solo — >4The  Good  Shepherd." 
Lesson — The  Rev.  I.  P.  Martin. 
Music — "Seek  Ye  the  Lord." 
Sermon — The  Rev.  James  I.  Vance. 
Doxology. 

Benediction — The  Rev.  H.  G.  Risner. 

Following  is  the  admirable  discourse  delivered  in  Jefferson 
Hall  by  Dr.  Vance: 
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THE  SUBLIME  VOCATION. 


Text:  "I  press  toward  the  mark  for  the  prize  of  the  high  vocation 
of  God  in  Christ  Jesus." — Phil.  3:14. 

Members  of  the  Graduating  Class: 

You  are  face  to  face  with  the  question  of  your  calling  in  life.  Your 
college  days  have  been  days  of  preparation,  and  now  the  big  world 
stares  you  in  the  face.  Tomorrow  it  will  make  its  demands.  You  must 
fill  your  place,  and  bear  a  part.  What  shall  it  be?  It  is  a  crisis  in 
your  career,  a  date  of  transcendent  importance.  No  one  can  face  the 
problem  of  his  life  with  a  quiet  pulse.  As  a  message  for  the  hour, 
I  bring  you  this  line  from  the  life  story  of  one  of  the  greatest  and  best 
of  men.  "I  press  toward  the  mark  for  the  prize  of  the  high  vocation 
of  God  in  Christ  Jesus." 

My  theme  is  "The  Sublime  Vocation."  Let  us  distinguish  between 
a  vocation  and  an  avocation.  The  difference  between  the  two  is  the 
difference  between  a  trunk  line  and  a  side  track.  One's  vocation  is  his 
life  work;  his  avocation  is  his  diversion.  Christian  discipleship  is  not 
an  avocation,  but  a  vocation.  It  should  be  the  main  business  of  an 
immortal  being.  It  is  not  a  side  track,  but  a  trunk  line  running  out  of 
time  into  eternity. 

One  usually  gets  out  of  a  business  what  he  puts  into  it.  If  he  puts 
in  neglect,  he  gets  out  loss.  If  be  puts  in  attention,  industry,  and 
ability,  he  gets  out  success.  The  same  is  true  in  religion.  He  gets  out 
what  he  puts  in.  If  he  puts  in  reluctance,  luke-warmness,  and  indif- 
ference, he  gets  out  husks.  If  he  puts  in  time  and  thought  and  effort 
and  enthusiasm  and  consecration,  he  gets  a  golden  harvest  of  peace 
and  hope.  The  successful  people  in  religion,  like  the  successful  people 
everywhere  else,  are  the  people  who  make  a  business  of  their  religion. 
Christianity  is  not  their  avocation,  it  is  their  sublime  vocation. 

Some  of  us  have  gone  into  the  business  of  religion,  but  we  are  not 
doing  very  much  at  it.  We  are  disappointed  in  the  results.  The  busi- 
ness tires  us.  It  is  not  turning  out  as  well  as  we  had  expected.  The 
trouble  is  that  we  have  allowed  it  to  dwindle  into  nothing  but  an 
avocation,  a  pious  diversion,  a  Sunday  pastime.  We  have  run  our 
immortal  hopes  out  on  a  lonely  siding,  and  we  wonder  why  there  is 
no  arrival  at  the  main  terminal  of  the  trunk  line. 

Let  us  understand  that  being  a  Christian  is  a  high  calling.  It  is 
the  biggest  thing  in  life.  It  is  the  greatest  enterprise  of  time  or  of 
eternity.  It  is  the  most  momentous  affair  in  this  universe.  "I  press 
toward  the  mark  for  the  prize  of  the  high  vocation  of  God  in  Christ 
Jesus."  What  a  career  was  there!  What  a  matchless  goal  to  spe^d 
eager  feet  toward  its  priceless  gains  and  radiant  fame!  Eternity  has 
sounded  out  a  call,  and  a  human  heart  has  caught  the  note,  and  is 
running  toward  the  goal.  Young  men,  life  will  offer  to  you  many 
chances,  fair  and  winsome  and  inviting,  but  the  finest  chance  that  ever 
comes  to  any  life  is  the  chance  that  comes  when  God  opens  the  door 
and  says:  "Come  to  Me,"  for  that  is  the  call  to  the  sublime  vocation. 

IT  IS  SUBLIME  IN  ITS  SUMMONS 

Its  summons  is  Christ.  John  calls  Christ  the  Word.  Jesus  is  God's 
Word.  He  is  the  eloquence  of  the  Infinite.  The  lips  of  the  Deity  become 
vocal,  and  Christ  is  the  utterance. 

Was  there  ever  such  a  message?  Listen  back  toward  Christ,  and 
what  is  it  that  you  hear?   It  is  God  saying,  "Come  to  me."    Think  of 
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Bethlehem,  of  the  days  in  Judea  and  Galilee,  of  the  Sermon  on  the 
Mount,  of  the  woman  at  the  well,  of  the  miracles  and  the  parables,  of 
calvary,  of  the  crucifixion,  the  resurrection,  and  the  ascension!  It  is 
all  God's  call  to  man. 

It  is  a  call  from  sin  and  woe,  from  rebellion,  despair,  and  darkness, 
from  meanness  and  selfishness  and  sordid  avarice,  it  is  a  call  which 
sounds  in  the  bleak  mountains  where  the  lost  sheep  has  wandered,  in 
the  far  country  where  the  prodigal  sits  lonely  in  his  wretchedness,  in 
lands  whose  people  sit  in  darkness  and  in  the  shadow  of  death,  and  to 
all  who  listen,  it  says:  "Come  unto  Me,  all  ye  that  labor  and  are 
heavy  laden,  and  I  will  give  you  rest;  and  him  that  cometh  unto  Me, 
I  will  in  no  wise  cast  out." 

Jesus  is  the  most  musical  note  that  has  ever  sounded  to  the  soul 
of  man.  We  grow  tired  of  everything  but  of  His  blessed  Gospel.  We 
have  made  marvelous  progress  in  all  other  respects,  but  it  is  still  the 
same  old  story,  and  if  people  will  not  hearken  to  God  when  He  calls 
them  through  Christ,  is  it  likely  that.  He  has  any  call  by  which  He  can 
reach  them?  How  can  any  message  be  made  sweeter  and  more  tender, 
more  loving  and  winsome,  than  God  has  made  it  in  His  Son. 

People  sometimes  wonder  whether  we  shall  have  another  chance 
after  death.  The  question  is  discussed  as  though  God's  character  were 
involved,  as  though,  should  He  fail  to  give  us  a  second  probation,  He 
could  no  longer  claim  to  be  the  God  of  love.  We  need  not  be  nervous 
about  God's  character.  He  will  take  care  of  that,  and  when  the  final 
account  is  rendered,  there  will  be  no  shadow  on  His  glorious  love.  But 
the  real  question  is  not  as  to  His  love,  but  as  to  His  ability  to  reach  a 
soul  whom  He  has  called  through  Christ,  and  failed  to  reach;  for  then 
God  has  exhausted  Himself.  Jesus  is  the  highest  summons  of  the  God- 
hood.  He  is  the  very  eloquence  of  the  Deity.  God  Who  "at  sundry 
times  and  in  divers  manners  spake  in  times  past  unto  the  fathers  by 
the  prophets  hath  in  these  last  days  spoken  unto  us  by  His  Son,"  and 
God's  Son  is  Heaven's  supreme  call  to  man. 

IT  IS  SUBLIME  IN  ITS  SCOPE. 

The  Christian  vocation  claims  all.  God  does  not  speak  to  a  frac- 
tion of  our  being,  but  to  man  in  the  totality  of  what  he  has  and  is  and 
can  be.  His  claim  is  not  so  much  for  your  thought  and  time  and 
property  and  skill,  but  for  you.  Let  us  quit  dealing  with  the  Almighty 
in  the  small  terms  of  fractional  currency.    It  must  be  all  or  nothing. 

One  called  to  be  a  Christian  anywhere  or  in  anything  is  called 
to  be  a  Christian  everywhere  and  in  everything.  All  our  duties  are 
religious  duties.  Sometimes  we  speak  of  our  political  duties,  but  if 
one  be  a  Christian,  his  political  duties  are  his  Christian  duties.  Some- 
times we  speak  of  our  domestic  duties,  our  social  or  business  duties; 
but  if  we  be  Christians,  all  these  things  are  in  the  program. 

The  sublime  vocation  effaces  the  line  between  the  secular  and  the 
spiritual.  Some  of  us  have  a  way  of  dividing  our  lives  into  two  com- 
partments— a  small  one,  which  we  call  the  sacred,  and  a  large  one,  which 
we  call  the  secular;  and  we  feel  that  if  we  treat  God  right  in  the 
sacred,  we  may  do  as  we  please  in  the  secular.  But  God  is  not  a  Sunday 
God,  and  Christianity  is  not  a  one-day-in-the-week  religion.  It  used  to 
be  thought  that  the  lines  on  the  old  Corinthian  columns  were  parallel. 
We  have  found,  however,  that  they  incline,  and  that  if  projected  far 
enough,  somewhere  up  there  in  the  blue  they  will  meet,  and  blend, 
and  become  one.  So  for  a  time,  people  seem  to  have  thought  that  the 
secular  and  the  sacred  were  parallel  lines  of  life,  but  Christ  has  taught 
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us  that  they  converge,  and  that  if  they  are  projected  to  that  sublime 
height  where  a  human  soul  hears  the  call  of  God,  they  will  be  lonnd 
to  meet,  and  blend,  and  become  one. 

If  we  could  only  realize  this  in  our  daily  living,  it  would  transform 
the  humdrum  and  the  commonplace  and  invest  dull  routine  with 
dignity  and  beauty.  Let  the  clerk  at  the  counter  feel  that  he  is  working 
for  God  as  much  as  the  preacher  in  his  pulpit.  Let  the  engineer,  the 
lawyer,  the  merchant,  the  machinist,  the  banker,  the  housewife  under- 
stand that  their  work  is  God's  business.  Let  the  sailor  on  the  high 
seas  feel  that  he  is  a  real  missionary.  Let  us  carry  to  the  humblest 
tasks  motives  as  high  as  Heaven  itself.  Then  common  toil  becomes 
sacramental. 

Is  it  any  wonder  that  Christian  discipleship  should  be  called  the 
sublime  vocation?  It  dwarfs  all  other  callings,  it  retires  all  other 
pursuits,  it  eclipses  all  other  vocations,  and  makes  of  every  task  the 
King's  business. 

IT  IS  SUBLIME  IN  ITS  CHARACTER. 

To  be  a  Christian  means,  of  course,  to  have  Christ  for  a  friend. 
It  means  to  live  in  companionship  with  Him;  but  it  means  vastly  more 
than  this.  It  means  not  only  to  have  Christ  with  us,  but  in  us,  to  have 
Him  formed  within  us  the  hope  of  glory,  or  the  hope  of  character.  It 
means  to  have  Christ's  mind,  His  spirit,  His  love,  His  gentleness,  His 
unselfishness.  It  means  to  become  a  partaker  of  the  Divine  nature. 
The  marvel  of  the  Gospel  is  the  miracle  of  conversion. 

Christ  is  the  best.  Human  language  staggers  in  its  efforts  to 
praise  Him.  Even  unbelief  finds  itself  unable  to  withhold  its  homage, 
and  says:  "Socrates  died  like  a  philosopher,  but  Jesus  Christ  died 
like  a  God."  Christ  is  the  light  of  the  world,  the  hero  of  the  race. 
Gazing  at  Him  is  like  gazing  at  a  star.  It  matters  not  whether  you 
look  at  a  star  from  the  depths  of  the  valley  or  from  the  topmost  moun- 
tain peak,  it  looks  the  same,  it  is  so  far  above  you.  And  so  it  matters 
not  whether  we  gaze  at  Christ  from  the  depths  of  human  sin  and 
degradation  or  from  the  altitudes  of  human  merit  and  achievement,  He 
looks  the  same,  He  is  so  far  above  us.  He  is  the  star  Christ,  the  one 
perfect  life  our  world  has  known;  and  to  be  a  Christian  is  to  be  like 
Christ. 

Yes,  it  is  a  big  thing  to  be  a  Christian.  Nothing  else  equals  it. 
Salvation  is  vastly  more  than  subscribing  to  some  narrow  cograa,  con- 
forming to  some  starveling  ritual,  being  colored  with  some  sectarian 
tint,  adopting  some  tone,  or  even  uniting  with  some  religious  organiza- 
tion; it  is  acquiring  Divine  character;  it  is  getting  up  past  all  dogmas 
and  rituals  and  vestments,  up  beyond  all  sects  and  creeds  and  churches, 
past  all  angels  and  arch-angels,  higher  than  cherubim  and  seraphim, 
up,  up  to  Christ. 

There  is  nothing  higher;  there  is  nothing  beyond  Christ  but  Christ. 
Now  and  then  some  exponent  of  the  occult,  some  expounder  of  theos- 
ophy,  some  high  priest  of  the  re-incarnation,  comes  over  to  America 
and  gets  a  drawing-room  for  a  meeting  house,  and  a  group  of  curious 
woi  en  for  a  congregation,  and  unveils  to  them  his  cult,  all  but  its 
nastiness,  all  but  the  moral  filth  which  has  given  to  India  the  infamy 
of  being  the  land  where  a  lecher  is  worshipped,  and  licentiousness  is 
deified;  and  these  curious  women  listen,  and  say:  "How  interesting! 
How  very  interesting!"  and  depart,  wondering  in  what  form  they 
will  re-incarnate  next.  And  all  the  while,  Christ  is  calling,  not  to  the 
hidden,  but  to  the  revealed,  not  to  the  occult,  but  to  the  radiant,  not  to 
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a  loss  of  identity  and  further  groveling  in  the  dirt,  but  to  sonship  and 
heirship  and  companionship  on  the  heights  with  Christ.  O,  when  one 
may  be  a  Christian,  why  be  less! 

IT  IS  SUBLIME  IN  ITS  SERVICE. 

Christian  discipleship  is  a  call  to  serve.  The  Christian  is  not  caved 
to  lit  and  sing  himself  away  to  everlasting  bins.  Christianity  is  not 
the  religion  of  self-indulgence,  but  of  self-sacrifice.  Its  symbol  is  not 
a  sofa,  but  a  cross. 

It  is  a  high  service,  for  its  business  is  to  make  men  acquainted 
with  God,  to  proclaim  the  Gospel,  and  to  evangelize  the  world.  The 
business  of  the  sublime  vocation  is  salvation.  It  is  God's  estimate  of 
the  world's  deepest  need;  although  the  service  is  high,  it  is  not  nar- 
row. The  man  who  devotes  his  life  to  Christian  service  occupies  a 
broad  platform,  and  must  interest  himself  in  everything  that  makes 
for  the  uplift  of  man.  There  is  nothing  that  Christianity  does  not 
touch.  Christ  was  interested  in  all  life.  He  was  the  Great  Physician, 
as  well  as  the  Great  Teacher.  He  was  not  only  a  preacher,  but  a 
social  reformer.  He  is  the  Light  of  the  world,  and  the  hope  of  the 
humblest  heart  that  puts  its  trust  in  Him.  Christ's  mission  was  to 
everything.  His  dream  was  nothing  short  of  world-conquest,  and 
there  is  nothing  bigger,  higher,  nobler,  for  any  human  life  than  to 
take  from  His  nail-pierced  hands  His  unfinished  tasks,  and  follow  Him. 

Sometimes  we  speak  in  terms  of  patronage,  or  at  least  of  mental 
reservation,  concerning  missionary  work,  as  if  any  one  were  good 
enough  for  that  sort  of  thing;  but  the  missionary  is  in  the  biggest  bus- 
iness in  the  world.  He  is  in  the  business  of  giving  a  nation  a  religion, 
and  the  only  true  religion;  and  there  is  nothing  bigger  than  that,  for 
what  people  are  religiously,  they  are.  It  is  something  to  give 
China  gun  powder,  railroads,  telegraph,  telephone,  modern  educational 
systems,  hospitals,  and  philanthropies,  but  to  give  them  the  knowledge 
of  the  only  true  and  living  God  is  a  far  greater  enterprise.  This  is 
the  business  of  the  sublime  vocation,  and  such  service  claims,  and 
should  have,  our  best. 

There  is  an  old  story  of  an  Eastern  monarch  who  was  desperately 
wounded  in  battle,  and  who,  finding  that  he  must  die,  summoned  into 
his  presence  his  most  faithful  slave,  to  whom  he  said:  "Go  tell  the 
dead  I  come."  Grasping  the  sword  which  was  handed  him,  the  slave 
drove  it  through  his  heart,  and  fell  dead  at  his  master's  feet,  thus 
preceding  him  into  the  realm  of  shades  to  apprise  its  inhabitants  of  the 
coming  of  his  king.  "Go  tell  the  dead  I  come."  It  is  Christ's  command 
to  His  followers.  Our  mission  is  not  to  those  who  are  physically  dead, 
but  to  those  who  are  dead  in  trespasses  and  in  sins.  Would  that  we 
might  give  to  our  royal  Master  an  obedience  as  instant  and  a  devotion 
as  absolute. 

IT  IS  SUBLIME  IN  ITS  DURATION. 

The  great  vocation  is  eternal.  Christian  character  is  imperishable. 
Death  breaks  down  some  fabrics,  but  it  cannot  imperil  Christian  char- 
acter, for  it  goes  through  the  grave  as  gold  through  the  fire.  In  the 
Assay  Building  in  New  York,  I  have  watched  them  testing  the  precious 
metal  in  the  furnace  with  powerful  acids,  but  everything  that  went  in 
gold  came  out  gold.    So  it  is  with  Christian  character. 

Christian  service  is  likewise  imperishable.  Well-nigh  everything 
else  crumbles.    It  is  hard  to  build  anything  that  will  last.   Wood  de- 
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cays,  stone  rots,  and  steel  dies;  but  what  a  man  does  for  Christ  is 
forever.  His  Kingdom  is  an  everlasting  kingdom.  No  fire  can  consume 
it.   No  earthquake  can  destroy  it,  no  tidal  wave  sweep  it  into  oblivion. 

The  Christian  vocation  is  itself  eternal.  There  will  never  come 
a  time  when  the  business  of  being  a  Christian  will  be  out  of  date. 
This  life  is  a  school,  and  its  experience  is  merely  a  preparation  for  our 
eternal  vocation.  Some  day  our  school  days  will  be  over,  but  our  work 
will  not  be  over;  it  will  be  just  begun.  It  is  a  common  thing  for  a 
young  man  to  spend  four  years  learning  a  trade,  and  then,  when  he 
has  worked  at  it,  say,  for  ten  years,  and  is  at  his  best,  some  one  comes 
along  and  invents  a  machine  that  puts  him  and  his  trade  out  of  busi- 
ness forever.  But  nothing  like  this  can  ever  happen  to  the  sublime 
vocation.  We  shall  never  be  without  a  market.  Heaven  will  not  be 
stagnation,  for  there  His  servants  shall  serve  Him.  We  shall  have 
something  to  do,  and  what  we  do  now  takes  on  dignity  and  glory 
and  blessedness  and  power  as  we  relate  it  to  what  we  are  to  do 
forever. 

It  is  said  that  when  the  temple  of  Minerva  was  building  in  Athens, 
it  was  decided  to  crown  the  splendid  edifice  with  a  statue  of  the 
goddess  herself.  The  artists  of  the  world  were  allowed  to  compete 
for  the  prize.  Among  those  whose  work  was  submitted  was  a  man 
whose  fame  was  known  throughout  the  world.  When  his  statue  was 
unveiled,  it  was  such  a  faultless  piece  of  work  that  the  judges  involun- 
tarily burst  into  applause;  but  as  it  was  lifted  to  its  place  at  the  summit 
of  the  temple,  it  dwindled;  its  graceful  curves  disappeared.  It  lacked 
proportion,  and  was  rejected.  By  and  by  the  work  of  an  unknown 
artist  was  presented.  It  was  rude  and  uncouth  and  heroic,  but  as  it  was 
lifted  to  its  place,  the  rude  lines  disappeared;  it  took  on  grace  and 
beauty  and  symmetry,  and  when  at  last  it  was  placed  in  position  at 
the  summit  of  the  temple,  it  seemed  to  be  the  breathing  incarnation 
of  Minerva  herself;  and  without  a  dissenting  vote  it  was  given  the 
award. 

Let  us  catch  life's  true  perspective.  Man  has  forever,  and  life 
is  lived  aright  only  as  it  is  lived  for  eternity. 

Yes,  it  is  a  great  thing  just  to  be  a  Christian.  There  is  nothing 
else  greater.  It  is  something  to  be  a  great  statesman,  a  great  scholar, 
a  great  orator,  a  great  poet,  a  great  financier,  a  great  philanthropist; 
but  one  may  be  all  this,  and  if  he  is  not  a  Christian,  play  less  than 
a  minor  part  on  the  stage  of  life.  And  one  may  have  some  humble 
task,  and  some  modest  place,  but  if  .he  be  a  Christian,  he  has  all 
Heaven  for  his  audience,  and  all  the  ages  for  his  calendar.  Young 
men,  tie  up  to  the  infinite.  Let  God  plan  your  life.  You  are  going  out 
from  the  University  of  your  State  with  its  blessing  on  your  career, 
and  with  its  good  name  in  your  keeping.  You  will  follow  varied  voca- 
tions in  life.  Some  will  be  engineers,  some  lawyers,  some  doctors, 
some  preachers,  some  inventors,  some  journalists,  some  men  of  affairs; 
but  may  you  all  be  Christians.  May  you  devote  your  lives  to  the  sub- 
lime vocation,  until  with  a  rapture  that  makes  the  heart  beat  faster 
and  with  an  eagerness  and  an  enthusiasm  which  make  common  toil 
sacramental,  you  shall  hear  the  voice  of  your  Master,  and,  "forgetting 
the  things  which  are  behind,  and  reaching  forth  unto  those  which  are 
before,"  you  shall  "press  toward  the  mark  for  the  prize  of  the  high 
vocation  of  God  in  Christ  Jesus!" 
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GLASS  DAY  EXERCISES. 


At  two  o'clock  in  Jefferson  Hall  there  was  a  goodly  assem- 
blage of  friends  and  parents  at  the  last  formal  meeting  of  the 
Senior  Class.  Mr.  David  Ewing  White  was  the  president  of 
the  Arts  class,  whose  program  follows: 

History — Miss  Christine  H.  Stoltzfus. 
Poem — Miss  Harriet  T.  Fitts. 
Prophecy — Miss  Elizabeth  R.  Mcllwaine. 
Valedictory — Mr.  William  Webb  Lowe. 

Of  the  Law  Class,  Mr.  Samuel  Jay  Milligan  was  president. 
The  program  follows: 

History — Mr.  Charles  Houston  Winfrey. 
Poem — Mr.  Julian  Gordon  Straus. 
Prophecy — Mr.  Rufus  Cromwell  Branch. 
Valedictory — Mr.  Dean  Newman. 


DRESS  PARADE. 

At  five  o'clock  on  Wait  Field,  along  with  the  final  Dress 
Parade,  was  held  the  Competitive  Company  Drill.  The  judges 
Col.  James  Gleason,  Capt.  Robt.  McMillan  and  Capt.  Sam  Coop- 
er, N.  G.  S.  T.,  awarded  the  honor  to  Company  A,  (score  of 
ninety-six  points)  and  the  Spence  medal  for  the  best  drilled 
man  to  Cadet  Hugh  Montgomery  Brinkley  of  the  same  com- 
pany. Of  this  company  the  officers  were:  Stanley  0 'Conner 
Kennedy,  captain;  Arthur  Edward  Leonhardt  and  Herbert 
Hover  Morris,  lieutenants. 

Company  B  deserves  honorable  mention  for  a  score  |of 
ninety-four  points ;  its  officers  were :  Henry  Mauelshagen,  cap- 
tain; John  Richard  Titsworth  and  Chevy  Chase,  lieutenants. 

Company  C  made  a  score  of  90  points;  the  officers  were 
Herbert  Benton  Henegar,  captain ;  Edward  Thomas  and  Marion 
Harris  Kennedy,  lieutenants. 

The  Dress  Parade  and  the  Band  gave  the  usual  fine  spectacle 
to  the  delight  of  a  large  gathering. 


PRESIDENT'S  RECEPTION. 

At  eight  o  'clock  Monday  evening  the  faculty,  trustees,  visit- 
ors and  relatives  of  the  graduates,  and  the  Seniors,  enjoyed  a 
few  hours  of  social  communion  at  the  home  of  President  and 
Mrs.  Ayres.    Year  by  year  this  constitutes  the  fitting  close  of 
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the  social  life  of  the  University.  Mrs.  Ayres  dispenses  the 
gracious  hospitality  of  the  Old  Dominion,  as  to  the  manner 
born,  and  her  receptions  are  events. 


PRESENTATION  OF  THE  SUN  DIAL 

BY  THE  CLASS  OF  1912. 

Tuesday  morning  at  ten  o'clock  as  Board,  Faculty,  and  Seni- 
ors were  about  to  proceed  to  Jefferson  Hall  for  the  graduation 
formalities,  Mr.  Ralph  Wesley  Dwight,  spokesman  for  the 
class,  thus  addressed  those  present : 
Mb.  President: 

We  believe  no  graduating  class  of  any  previous  year  has  more 
love  for  our  Alma  Mater  than  has  this  class  of  1912.  We  know  of  many 
loyal  sons  and  daughters  of  Tennessee,  but  we  think  that  our  class 
is  second  to  none  in  her  devotion  to  the  old  Hill.  You  heard  yesterday 
at  the  class-day  exercises  of  the  many  things  that  we  have  done  for 
our  beloved  University.  In  them  we  take  permanent  pride  and  yet 
would  leave  a  final  monument. 

Early  this  spring  the  sentiment  began  to  grow  that  we  should  do 
one  more  thing  by  leaving  something  here  as  a  memorial  of  the  class. 
In  a  short  time  it  was  everyone's  wish  and  much  interest  was  aroused. 
The  committee  appointed  to  investigate  the  matter  decided  that  the 
proper  thing  would  be  a  sun  dial.  The  class  at  once  voted  to  accept 
this  report  and  this  beautiful  little  column  is  the  result. 

Carved  on  the  top  is  the  Latin  inscription,  "Horas  Non  Numero 
Nisi  Claras:'1  As  we  are  soon  to  scatter  to  the  four  corners  of  the 
earth  we  sincerely  hope  that  each  one  of  us  will  take  this  thought  with 
him  and  that  he  will  indeed  number  only  the  bright  hours  of  life;  that 
in  his  hall  of  memory  he  will  hang  only  the  pictures  of  the  bright 
hours  spent  here;  that  he  will  straightway  forget  all  those  fruitless 
struggles  that  may  have  cost  so  much  pain  and  worry;  and  that  he  will 
remember  only  those  hours  made  bright  by  some  wise  words  or  kind 
deeds  of  a  dear  professor  or  classmate. 

It  gives  me  pleasure,  Mr.  President,  to  present  to  the  University 
this  sun  dial  from  the  graduating  class  of  1912.  It  is  given  with  the 
hope  that  the  many  passers-by  will  be  inspired  to  count  only  the  bright 
hours  of  life;  that  we  shall  be  remembered  as  a  sunny  class,  and  that 
following  classes  will  be  inspired  to  do  something  of  a  like  nature  so 
that  our  Alma  Mater  will  become  more  beautiful  as  the  years  roll  on. 

Though  President  Ayres  spoke  extemporaneously,  and  there- 
fore had  no  notes  from  which  his  remarks  may  be  reproduced,  he 
eloquently  expressed  for  trustees,  faculty,  and  undergraduates, 
his  abiding  sense  of  gratitude  to  the  Class  of  1912,  for  the  motive 
prompting  the  gift  and  for  the  beautiful  memorial  itself.  He 
dwelt  briefly  on  the  importance,  the  necessity,  indeed,  of  such 
a  spirit  of  cooperation  and  loyalty  on  the  part  of  the  students  in 
general,  and  particularly  of  outgoing  classes.  With  a  reminder 
that  the  University  is  theirs,  created  and  maintained  for  them, 
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SUN  DIAL 

Presented  to  the  University  by  the  Class  of  1912. 

plat  in  front  of  Science  Hall. 


It  adorns  a  little 


and  that  its  future  lies  largely  with  the  underclassmen  and  with 
the  alumni,  he  fittingly  commended  to  them  as  a  capital  philoso- 
phy of  school  life  the  wholesome  legend,  ilIIoras  Non  Numero 
Nisi  Claras."  He  concluded  by  hoping  that  the  loyal  and  gen- 
erous spirit  of  1912  might  prevail  with  succeeding  classes,  and 
that  campus,  buildings,  and  library  might  in  time  exhibit  multi 
plied  tokens  of  such  good  will. 


COMMENCEMENT  EXERCISES. 

The  line  having  now  been  formed,  Seniors,  Trustees,  and 
Faculty  proceeded  to  Jefferson  Hall  where  the  Commencement 
Exercises  were  held.  The  following  is  the  program  and  list 
of  graduates: 

ffln?  Sfnnnrra  anft  3Fiftty  Annual 
(Emnm*nr*m*nt 
of  life 

Interatg  of  QfemtraH?? 

QfttPH&atj,  fHag  tlje  tniPtthj-Hqtjtfj 
nineteen  Ijun&rpii  ana  tmsin? 

Jlniijramm?  of  Exerrises 

Invocation 
flreBttenffii  Annual  ^tatrmrnt 
KbbttBB  by  &txmuti  (^XUb  IRttdpU,  OT.S. 
President  of  ttjp  UnwrHttg  nf  #nutlj  (Carolina 
Music.  Air  de  Ballet — "Pierrette,"  Chaminade. 

AbbttBstB  by  E^rparntattupsi  of  tl]t  (&xtxbmtin$  (ttitXBBtB 

FOR  THE  COLLEGE  OF  LIBERAL  ARTS  ' 

Owen  Rogers  Hughes,  of  College  Grove,  Tennessee 
The  Ideal  Citizen. 
FOR  THE  COLLEGE  OF  ENGINEERING 

Herbert  Benton  Henegar,  of  Knoxville,  Tennessee 
The  Engineer 
FOR  THE  COLLEGE  OF  AGRICULTURE 

Judd  Brooks,  of  Hampshire,  Tennessee 
An  Agricultural  Patriot 
FOR  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  LAW 

John  Wilson  Spence,  of  Halls,  Tennessee 
Our  Philippine  Problem 

Music.  Intermezzo — "L'  Amour  du  Papillon,"  Henneberg 
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PRESENTATION  OP  GRADUATES. 

IN  ACADEMIC  DEPARTMENT,  by  the  Dean 
IN  LAW  DEPARTMENT,  by  the  Dean 

Conferring  of  Degrees  and  Delivery  of  Diplomas,  by  the  President. 

Music.    March — "Greetings  to  Hungary,"  Lebar. 

Announcements  of  Honors  and  Scholarships. 
IN  ACADEMIC  DEPARTMENT,  by  the  Dean 

The  Bennett  Prize,  awarded  for  best  essay  on  Principles  of 
Free  Government,  Robert  R.  Haynes,  Middlesboro. 

The  H.  J.  Cook  Company  Latin  Medal,  awarded  for  highest 
proficiency  in  the  Junior  Latin  Course,  Joe  C  Thomason, 
McKenzie. 

Allen  Prize  Medal  in  Mathematics,  Miss  Mary  Morgan,  Soddy. 

IN  LAW  DEPARTMENT,  by  the  Dean 

Faculty  Prize  Scholarship,  awarded  for  highest  standing  in 
the  Junior  Class,  Thurman  Ailor,  Knoxville. 

Second  Faculty  Prize  Scholarship,  John  A.  Ayres,  Knoxville. 

Hu  L.  McClung  Prize,  awarded  for  best  work  in  Moot  Court, 
Roy  Parker,  Knoxville. 

The  American  Law  Book  Company  Prize,  awarded  for  highest 
standing  in  the  Senior  Class,  John  W.  Spence,  Halls. 

Benediction 

Music.  March — Nibelungen,  Wagner. 

Music  by  the  Crouch  Orchestra. 

GRADUATES 

In  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts 

Reuben  Thomas  Allen,  of  Lynchburg,  Tennessee,  Bachelor  of  Arts 

Blanche  Beard,  of  Knoxville,  Tennessee,  Bachelor  cf  Arts 

John  Logan  Brewer,  of  Cleveland,  Tennessee,  Bachelor  of  Arts  in  Edu- 
cation 

Lucy  Dortch  Burton,  of  Somerville,  Tennessee,  Bachelor  of  Arts  in  Edu- 
cation 
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Maby  Alice  Daniel,  of  Knoxville,  Tennessee,  Bachelor  of  Arts 

Helen  Louise  DePue,  of  Knoxville,  Tennessee,  Bachelor  of  Arts 

Samuel  Wbight,  Donaldson,  of  Rockford,  Tennessee,  Bachelor  of  Arts 

Leila  Tinsley  Farms,  of  Knoxville,  Tennessee,  Bachelor  of  Arts 

Habriet  Thboweb  Fitts,  of  Knoxville,  Tennessee,  Bachelor  of  Arts 

Mabie  Hackl,  of  Nashville,  Tennessee,  Bachelor  of  Arts 

Stella  Dobothy  Haug,  of  Knoxville,  Tennessee,  Bachelor  of  Science 

Robebt  Raymond  Haynes,  of  Middlesboro,  Kentucky,  Bachelor  of  Arts 

Owen  Rogebs  Hughes,  of  College  Grove,  Tennessee,  Bachelor  of  Arts 

Sabah  Eloise  Latham,  of  Etowah,  Tennessee,  Bachelor  of  Arts  in 
Education 

Ellen  White  LeNoib,  of  Knoxville,  Tennessee,  Bachelor  of  Arts 

Estheb  Annettie  Loveland,  of  Powell  Station,  Tennessee,  Bachelor  of 
Science 

Mabcus  Cageb  Lunsfobd,  Jb.,  of  Ducktown,  Tennessee,  Bachelor  of  Arts 

Edwin  Rowland  Lutz,  of  Knoxville,  Tennessee,  Bachelor  of  Science 

Elizabeth  Read  McIlwaine,  of  Knoxville,  Tennessee,  Bachelor  of  Arts 

Nina  Kathebine  Moubfield,  of  Concord,  Tennessee,  Bachelor  of  Arts 

James  Henby  Mubbay,  of  Goodlettsville,  Tennessee,  Bachelor  of  Arts  in 
Education 

Elizabeth  Bubke  Schabdt,  of  Nashville,  Tennessee,  Bachelor  of  Arts 

Chbistine  Holley  Stoltzfus,  of  Tulleta,  Texas,  Bachelor  of  Science 

Anna  Augusta  Weigel,  of  Knoxville,  Tennessee,  Bachelor  of  Arts 

In  the  College  of  Engineebing 

Eugene  Bbyan,  of  Watertown,  Tennessee,  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Elec- 
trical Engineering 

Thesis:    Test  of  Power  Plant  at  Jellico,  Tennessee 

Lemuel  Stephens  Cbosby,  of  Mohawk,  Tennessee,  Bachelor  of  Science 
in  Electrical  Engineering 

Thesis:   Test  of  a  5  K.  W.  Westinghouse  3-Phase  Induction  Motor. 

Ralph  Wesley  Dwight,  of  Chattanooga,  Tennessee,  Bachelor  of  Science 
in  Mechanical  Engineering 
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Thesis:  The  Design  and  Construction  of  an  Improved  Form  of  a 
Differential  Balance  Transmission  Dynamometer 

Gilbert  Thorne  Ford,  of  Clarksville,  Tennessee,  Bachelor  of  Science  in 
Electrical  Engineering 

Thesis:    Test  of  a  5  K.  W.  Crocker-Wheeler  Motor-Generator  Set 

Edgar  Stanley  Freed,  of  Knoxville,  Tennessee,  Bachelor  of  Science  in 
Chemical  Engineering 

Thesis:  A  study  of  the  Incandescent  Gas  Mantle;  also  a  Scheme  for 
the  Separation  of  Thorium,  Zirconium  and  Cerium 

Loring  Freed,  of  Knoxville,  Tennessee,  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Electrical 
Engineering  and  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Mechanical  Engineering 

Thesis:  Test  of  a  3,000  K.  W.  Allis-Chalmers  Steam  Turbine-Gen- 
erator Set,  Worthington  Centrifugal  Pump,  and  100  H.  P.  In- 
duction Motor,  in  use  by  the  Knoxville  Railway  and  Light 
Company 

James  Milton  Harris,  of  Culleoka,  Tennessee,  Bachelor  of  Science  in 
Electrical  Engineering 

Thesis:  The  Test  of  a  Sychronous  or  Rotary  Converter 

Herbert  Benton  Henegar,  of  Knoxville,  Tennessee,  Bachelor  of  Science 
in  Mining  Engineering 

Thesis:  Design  of  a  Concentrating  Mill  to  treat  500  tons  of  Ten- 
nessee Zinc  Ore  per  day. 

Stanley  O'Conner  Kennedy,  of  Knoxville,  Tennessee,  Bachelor  of 
Science  in  Electrical  Engineering 

Thesis:  The  Design  of  a  Hydro-Electric  Plant  on  the  Nolichucky 
River 

John  Latta  Kerr,  of  Knoxville,  Tennessee,  Bachelor  of  Science  in 
Electrical  Engineering 

Thesis.  A  Test  of  a  25  K.  W.  Thompson-Ryan  Direct  Current 
Generator 

Loyd  Williford  Lang,  of  Memphis,  Tennessee,  Bachelor  of  Science  in 
Mechanical  Engineering  and  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Electrical 
Engineering 

Thesis:  A  Test  of  the  Boilers  at  the  Power  Plant  of  the  Knoxville 
Railway  and  Light  Company 

Edgar  James  Leach,  of  Somerville,  Tennessee,  Bachelor  of  Science  in 
Electrical  Engineering 

Thesis:    Test  of  a  20  K.  W.  Edison  Direct  Current  Generator 
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William  Webb  Lowe,  of  Bell  Buckle,  Tennessee,  Bachelor  of  Science  in 
Electrical  Engineering 

Thesis:  Test  of  a  3,000  K.  W.  Allis-Chalmers  Steam  Turbine-Gener- 
ator Set,  Worthington  Centrifugal  Pump,  and  100  H.  P.  Induc- 
tion Motor,  in  use  by  the  Knoxville  Railway  and  Light  Company 

Charles  Henry  McFee,  of  Concord,  Tennessee,  Bachelor  of  Science  in 
Electrical  Engineering 

Thesis:  Test  of  a  50  K.  W.  General  Electric  Direct  Current  Gen- 
erator 

Henby  Mauelshagen,  of  Knoxville,  Tennessee,  Bachelor  of  Science  in 
Electrical  Engineering 

Thesis:  The  Design  of  a  Hydro-Electric  Plant  on  the  Nolicbucky 
River 

Howard  Seicfred  Sandberg,  of  Knoxville,  Tennessee,  Bachelor  of  Science 
in  Electrical  Engineering 

Thesis:  Test  of  the  Boiler  Plant  of  the  Brookside  Cotton  Mills  with 
special  reference  to  the  performance  of  the  Smoke  Preventers 

William  Robert  Sanders,  of  Piney  Flats,  Tennessee,  Bachelor  of  Science 
in  Mechanical  Engineering 

Thesis:  A  Test  of  the  Boilers  at  the  Power  Plant  of  the  Knoxville 
Railway  and  Light  Company 

Fred  Anthony  Smith,  of  Jellico,  Tennessee,  Bachelor  of  Science  in 
Electrical  Engineering 

Thesis:    Test  of  Power  Plant  at  Jellico,  Tennessee 

Edward  Garner  Thomas,  of  Brownsville,  Tennessee,  Bachelor  of  Science 
in  Civil  Engineering 

Thesis:    The  Design  of  a  Reinforced  Concrete  Arch 

Charles  Allen  Ward,  of  Hill  City,  Tennessee,  Bachelor  of  Science  in 
Civil  Engineering 

Thesis:    The  Design  of  a  Reinforced  Concrete  Arch 

David  Ewing  White,  of  McKenzie,  Tennessee,  Bachelor  of  Science  in 
Civil  Engineering 

Thesis:    The  Design  of  a  Reinforced  Concrete  Arch 


In  the  College  of  Agriculture 
With  the  Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Scientific  Agriculture 

Albert  Sweinung  Adsmond,  of  Deer  Lodge,  Tennessee 
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Charles  Ebnest  Allbed,  of  Allred,  Tennessee 
Robebt  Rhea  Blake,  of  Straw  Plains,  Tennessee 
Judd  Bbooks,  of  Hampshire,  Tennessee 
Rufus  Henby  Pelts,  Jb.,  of  Springfield,  Tennessee 
John  Cabl  McAmis,  of  Greeneville,  Tennessee 
William  King  Tipton,  of  Stony  Point,  Tennessee 

In  the  Depabtment  of  Law 
With  the  Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Laws 
Lloyd  Senteb  Adams,  of  Humboldt,  Tennessee 

Thesis:    What  Constitutes  Publication  in  Slander  and  Libel 
Rufus  Cbomwell  Bbanch,  of  Millington,  Tennessee 

Thesis:    The  Rights  of  the  Inferiors  in  Domestic  Relations 
Walteb  Mabb  Dabnall,  of  Knoxville,  Tennessee 

Thesis:    Needed  Revision  of  the  State  Constitution 
Paul  Calvin  Peeeell,  of  Humboldt,  Tennessee 

Thesis:    The  Capacity  of  the  Wife  to  Sue  and  be  Sued 
Joe  Abthub  Heeeon,  of  Concord,  Tennessee 

Thesis:    The  Rights  of  the  Inferiors  in  Domestic  Relations 
Joseph  Alvin  Johnson,  of  Knoxville,  Tennessee 

Thesis:    The  Income  Tax 
Fbank  Stanton  Latham,  Je.,  of  Memphis,  Tennessee 

Thesis:  Dower  as  it  exists  at  the  Common  Law  and  in  Tennessee 
William  Wallace  Laweence,  of  Knoxville,  Tennessee 

Thesis:    The  Rights  of  the  Inferiors  in  Domestic  Relations 

Hobace  Cablisle  Lowby,  of  Cumberland  City,  Tennessee 

Thesis:    The  Rights  of  the  Wife  in  the  Person  and  Property  of  her 
Husband 

Samuel  Jay  Milligan,  of  Greeneville,  Tennessee 
Thesis:    Guardianship  and  Infancy 
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Benjamin  Harrison  Mynatt,  of  Knoxville,  Tennessee 

Thesis:    Specific  Performance  in  the  Law  of  Contracts 
Dean  Newman,  of  Savannah,  Georgia 

Thesis:  The  Constitutionality  of  the  Proposed  Income  Tax 
Roy  Montgomery  Parker,  of  Knoxville,  Tennessee 

Thesis:    The  Rights  of  the  Inferiors  in  Domestic  Relations 
John  Douglas  Penland,  of  Philadelphia,  Tennessee 

Thesis:    The  Rights  of  the  Inferiors  in  Domestic  Relations. 
Charles  Franklin  Pennington,  of  Waynesboro,  Tennessee 

Thesis:    The  Rights  of  the  Inferiors  in  Domestic  Relations 
Irvin  Sutherland  Saxton,  of  Knoxville,  Tennessee 

Thesis:    Descent  and  Distribution  in  Tennessee 
John  Wilson  Spence,  of  Halls,  Tennessee 

Thesis:    Our  Philippine  Problem 
Julian  Gordon  Straus,  of  Memphis,  Tennessee 

Thesis:    Warranty  in  the  Law  of  Sales 
John  Somers  Van  Gilder,  of  Knoxville,  Tennessee 

Tnesis:    The  Municipal  Corporations 
Charles  Houston  Winfrey,  of  Concord,  Tennessee 

Thesis:    The  Rights  of  the  Inferiors  in  Domestic  Relations 


PRESIDENT'S  STATEMENT. 

The  session  of  the  University  just  closing  has  been  in  many  re- 
spects a  remarkable  one.  It  has  been  characterized  by  a  marked  im- 
provement in  the  spirit  of  the  student-body  and  a  gratifying  growth 
(I  love  for  Alma  Mater.  There  has  been  a  perceptible  advance  in  the 
academic  colleges  both  in  the  numbers  and  in  the  quality  of  the 
students.  The  increase  of  seventy-six  in  the  number  of  regular  students 
"on  the  Hill"  is  the  more  pleasing  because  of  the  steadily  increasing 
standards  for  admission  and  for  passing. 

There  is  excellent  prospect  of  further  increase  for  next  year.  We 
are  resting  entirely  on  the  four-year  high  schools  now,  having  no  sub- 
freshman  or  preparatory  classes,  but  with  the  improvement  of  the 
high-school  system  of  the  State,  and  with  the  steady  advance  in  the 
appreciation  of  the  people  which  is  taking  place,  there  is  every  prospect 
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that  the  University,  in  all  its  departments,  will  go  forward  at  an 
accelerated  pace  in  the  years  to  come. 

Perhaps  the  most  remarkable  fact  in  the  history  of  the  University 
for  the  past  twelve  months  is  the  removal  of  the  Joint  Medical  Depart- 
ment and  the  Dental  Department  from  Nashville  to  Memphis,  and  their 
consolidation  with  the  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  and  the 
College  of  Dental  Surgery  there,  under  the  name  of  the  College  of 
Medicine  and  the  College  of  Dentistry,  respectively.  A  move  of  this 
kind  is  quite  unusual  in  the  history  of  an  institution;  but  the  success 
of  our  colleges  in  Memphis  in  their  first  sessions  there  has  been  most 
gratifying  and  the  outlook  for  future  development  is  very  bright. 

Our  new  library  building  has  come  into  use  during  the  past  year, 
and  remarkable  has  been  the  increase  in  interest  in  library  work 
among  the  students.  The  familiar  sentiment  "A  thing  of  beauty  is  a 
joy  forever,"  has  proved  most  true  when  applied  to  it.  We  are  exceed- 
ingly proud  of  having  the  best  planned  and  most  satisfactory  college 
library  in  the  South. 

The  building  of  the  Temple  Hall,  on  the  experiment  farm,  by  the 
East  Tennessee  Farmers'  Convention  has  added  a  very  useful  building 
to  our  equipment,  and  makes  a  new  and  closer  bond  between  the 
University  and  the  great  agricultural  interests  of  Tennessee  which  we 
so  sincerely  desire  to  serve.  The  convention  recently  held  in  it  was 
without  a  doubt  the  most  successful  that  has  ever  taken  place  and 
speaks  well  for  the  get-together  spirit  that  is  so  much  needed  in  all 
agricultural  and  educational  matters. 

Tennessee  Hall,  which  we  have  occupied  this  year  for  the  first 
time,  has  given  splendid  housing  to  the  departments  of  Home  Eco- 
nomics and  Art.  We  take  pride  in  the  fact  that  the  University  of 
Tennessee  was  the  first  university  in  the  land  to  count  Home  Economics 
toward  the  bachelor's  degree.  Blount  College,  from  which  we  are 
lineally  descended,  was  the  first  American  college  to  give  recognition 
to  women,  and  the  names  of  its  early  students,  Barbara  Blount.  Polly 
McClung,  and  others,  are  historical  not  only  with  us  but  with  all 
students  of  the  higher  education  of  women.  We  welcomed  women  in 
1794.  We  still  welcome  them  in  1912,  and  expect  to  give  increasing 
care  and  thought  to  their  educational  needs  as  the  years  go  on.  In 
no  other  institution  in  the  South  has  a  young  woman  of  character  and 
purpose  a  better  opportunity  than  at  the  University  of  Tennessee. 

The  growth  in  numbers  and  in  spirit  of  the  College  of  Agriculture 
has  been  most  striking  and  shows  that  the  bread  cast  on  the  waters 
by  Morgan  and  the  Morganites  is  returning,  but  is  not  waiting  many 
days.  The  importance  of  this  department  is  most  cordially  and  fully 
recognized  by  us,  and  we  rejoice  in  its  prosperity. 

The  College  of  Engineering  is  keeping  abreast  with  the  progress 
of  the  times  by  an  increasing  attention  to  the  problems  of  better 
utilization  of  our  water  powers  and  our  coal  supplies.  The  solidity 
and  sterling  character  of  this  work  speaks  for  itself  when  it  is 
examined. 

A  distinct  advance  has  been  made  in  the  College  of  Law  by  which 
hereafter  its  course  will  cover  three  years.  This  move  puts  us  on  the 
standard  plane  for  law  schools  and  contributes  its  part  to  the  forward 
march  of  the  University.  This  year  the  University  takes  immediate 
charge  of  the  Summer  School  of  the  South  and  makes  it  one  of  its 
departments.  While  retaining  all  the  salient  features  of  past  sessions 
of  the  School,  an  effort  has  been  made  to  carry  it  even  further  forward 
and  to  adapt  it  still  more  closely  to  the  needs  of  the  teachers  and 
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others  who  attend  it.  There  is  no  other  place  so  well  suited  for  a 
great  summer  school  as  this,  as  has  been  shown  by  the  remarkable 
success  of  the  school  for  the  past  ten  years. 

Recognizing  all  the  distinct  forward  steps  that  have  been  taken 
by  the  University  in  the  past  year,  we  are  greatly  encouraged  and 
very  hopeful.   All  is  well  with  us,  and  we  are  open  to  congratulations. 


THE  ETHICS  OF  DEMOCRACY. 

COMMENCEMENT  ADDRESS   AT  THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  TENNESSEE,  1912, 
BY  PRESIDENT  MITCHELL 

The  wide  prospect  which  we  enjoy  upon  this  beautiful  hill  ia  sug- 
gestive of  the  far-reaching  influence  of  the  University  of  Tennessee. 
As  indicative  of  your  structural  part  in  the  educational  work  of  our 
common  country  I  may  state  that  I  recently  saw  your  noble  President 
presiding  in  Washington  City  over  the  sessions  of  the  American  Asso- 
ciation of  State  Universities.  Still  more  recently  one  of  your  col- 
leagues, Hon.  P.  P.  Claxton,  has  been  called  to  be  the  United  States 
Commissioner  of  Education.  The  influence  of  the  University  of  Ten- 
nessee has  been  potent  in  the  educational  progress  of  South  Carolina, 
and  I  bring  you  the  kindly  greetings  of  an  institution  that  drew  from 
you  in  the  80's  two  scholars  who  have  in  large  measure  directed  the 
growth  of  that  institution — Dr.  J.  M.  McBryde,  whom  you  sent  to  be 
President  of  the  University  of  South  Carolina,  and  Dr.  Edward  S. 
Joynes,  former  colleague  of  General  Robert  E.  Lee  at  Washington 
College,  Lexington,  Virginia,  and  a  teacher  of  rare  order  as  regards 
accuracy  of  scholarship  and  inspirational  power. 

I  congratulate  you  heartily  not  only  upon  the  beauty  of  these 
surroundings,  but  also  upon  the  solid  growth  of  the  University  of 
Tennessee,  since  I  had  the  privilege  of  visiting  it  for  the  first  time 
in  1892,  when  you  so  hospitably  entertained  the  first  student  conference 
of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  in  the  South.  The  conference  was  directed  by  Mr. 
John  R.  Mott,  then  at  the  very  beginning  of  his  world-wide  work  for 
the  moral  and  religious  life  of  young  men.  The  progress  of  this  insti- 
tution under  its  present  able  management  fittingly  exemplifies  the 
general  advance  that  state  universities  are  making.  The  activities 
of  a  college  like  this  are  so  intimately  bound  up  with  the  well-being 
of  the  commonwealth  that  people  are  beginning  to  speak  of  the  Uni- 
versity-State, indicating  the  essential  place  that  the  training  of  the 
citizenship  holds  in  our  democracy. 

THE  STUDENT'S  POTENTIAL 

In  facing  an  audience  like  this,  one  is  forced  to  think  of  the 
potency  resident  not  only  in  the  group,  but  also  in  the  individuals.  Dr. 
Parkin  told  me  once  that  when  he  entered  Oxford  in  1873,  seven  young 
men  were  casually  chosen  as  a  debating  team.  Where  are  these  young 
men  today?  One  of  them  is  H.  H.  Asquith,  the  Prime  Minister  of  the 
British  Empire,  the  virtual  ruler  of  four  hundred  millions  of  people. 
More  than  that.  As  Lord  Roseberry  said:  "The  British  Empire  is  the 
greatest  secular  agency  for  good  on  earth."  Through  this  empire 
Asquith  influences  morally  the  progress  of  the  human  race.  Another 
one  of  the  Oxford  team  is  Lord  Milner,  one  of  Britain's  most  con- 
spicuous statesmen.    Another  is  the  Chief  Justice  of  India,  administer- 
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ing  the  courts  for  three  hundred  millions  of  people.  But  why  need 
I  enumerate  the  careers  of  all  seven  of  those  young  men? 

We  can  point  to  one  man  in  Virginia,  George  Wythe,  who  taught 
Thomas  Jefferson,  John  Marshall,  James  Monroe,  and  Henry  Clay.  His 
class-room  was  perhaps  the  best  University  ever  on  this  continent. 
Who  shall  trace  the  stream  of  influence  exerted  by  such  teachers  as 
Mark  Hopkins,  Francis  Wayland,  Louis  Agassiz,  Gessner  Harrison, 
John  B.  Minor,  and  James  H.  Carlisle?  These  men  presided  at  the 
very  springs  of  the  intellectual  and  moral  energies  of  our  common 
country. 

AMERICA  IS  A  GREAT  IDEA 

America,  says  Albion  Small,  is  not  so  many  millions  of  square 
mile j  of  territory,  and  not  so  many  millions  of  people;  but  America  is 
a  tremendous  idea  in  process  of  realization.  The  two  deepest  tendencies 
in  the  nineteenth  century  were  the  love  of  liberty  and  the  passion  for 
nationality.  Before  the  on-rush  of  these  mighty  forces,  despotism 
gave  place  to  democracy,  and  each  race  rejoiced  in  a  consciousness  of 
its  individuality,  and  insisted  upon  setting  up  house-keeping  for  itself. 
It  was  our  fathers  of  1776  who  intoned  the  dominant  notes  of  that 
creative  century — democracy  and  nationality. 

It  is  my  purpose  to  set  forth  in  simple  terms  some  of  the  ethical 
principles  with  which  democracy  is  pregnant. 

GOVERNMENT  BY  INFLUENCE 

Democracy  is  government  by  influence  rather  than  by  office.  To 
attain  power  in  a  monarchy  it  was  necessary  to  be  near  the  king,  so 
as  to  whisper  into  his  ear.  Hence  men  coveted  as  the  very  prize  of 
their  ambition  the  privilege  of  handing  his  shirt  to  Louis  XIV  as  he 
dressed  in  the  morning.  But  in  a  democracy  the  people  are  sovereign, 
and  it  is  the  man  with  access  to  the  popular  mind  who  exercises  power. 
Offices  are  few;  office  often  fetters.  But  it  is  in  keeping  with  the  genius 
of  democracy  that  every  man  counts  according  to  his  character  and 
capacity  for  service  and  for  the  leadership  of  public  opinion.  This 
fact  sets  free  all  the  energies  in  the  individual  will,  quickens  initiative, 
and  thrills  every  manly  youth  with  the  spirt  of  self-relance.  Public- 
mindedness  is  the  spring  of  a  man's  influence  in  a  free  country  like  ours. 
In  so  far  as  he  shares  in  the  making  of  public  opinion,  the  editor,  the 
preacher,  the  physician,  the  business  man,  the  farmer,  and  the  teacher 
really  exercises  sovereignty.  Hence  the  way  to  power  is  open  to  every 
man,  if  only  he  have  the  ability  to  think  straight  and  a  downright  pur- 
pose to  serve  the  people. 

THE  REGNANCY  OF  REASON 

Democracy  is  thus  founded  on  the  regnancy  of  reason  and  on  faith 
in  truth.  Rome  rested  on  forces,  but  the  basis  of  democracy  must  be 
grounded  on  the  moral  character  of  the  citizen  and  the  self-renewing 
power  of  the  popular  will.  "Great  ideas  incarnate  themselves  in  the 
multitude,"  was  a  saying  of  Emerson's. 

The  lowly  thinker  may  prove  ultimately  to  be  the  ruler  of  man- 
kind. About  1620  a  prisoner  lay  in  the  dungeon  at  Newgate  in  London, 
condemned  to  death  for  conscience'  sake.  He  yearned  to  m^ke  known 
to  the  king  that  it  was  against  reason  for  the  State  to  crush  its  citizen 
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for  conscience'  sake.  But  how  should  the  prisoner  in  his  cell,  devoid 
of  pen  and  paper,  make  known  that  luminous  idea  to  the  king  in  his 
castle  yonder?  He  hit  upon  this  device.  His  family  brought  him  his 
dinner  daily.  He  got  word  to  them  not  to  put  a  cork  stopper  in  his 
bottle  of  milk,  but  instead  a  sheet  of  folded  white  paper.  Upon  this 
the  prisoner  each  day,  dipping  his  finger  into  the  milk,  would  write 
a  few  words  of  his  petition  to  the  king,  setting  forth  the  freedom  of 
conscience.  This  paper  went  back  to  the  family  refolded  as  a  stopper, 
which,  being  spread  out,  was  held  up  to  the  light  by  them  and  the 
petition  thus  pieced  together  from  day  to  day.  The  petition  was  written 
in  milk,  but  the  reply  in  blood. 

That  petition,  however,  fell  into  the  hands  of  a  young  Englishman, 
who  became  the  champion  of  the  idea  of  the  separation  of  the  church 
and  state.  He  brought  that  idea  across  the  ocean  to  the  western  world. 
He  whispered  it  to  his  neighbors  in  Salem.  They  would  have  none 
of  it.  In  the  dead  of  winter,  leaving  his  wife  and  children  without  a 
crumb,  he  fled  for  his  life  into  the  wilderness  covered  with  snow  and 
inhabited  by  savages.  Finally  he  placed  his  foot  on  a  vacant  spot  and 
there  he  said  he  would  erect  a  commonwealth  on  the  idea  of  freedom 
of  conscience.  Today,  as  you  stand  before  the  brow  of  that  capitol  in 
Providence,  R.  I.,  your  eye  traces,  carved  deep  in  the  marble,  the  very 
words  of  Roger  Williams  to  the  effect  that  the  civil  power  has  nothing 
to  do  with  the  human  conscience  in  its  attitude  towards  God.  That 
principle  became  a  part  of  the  organic  law  of  this  land.  In  1906  France 
espoused  it.  And  in  the  papers  this  week  was  a  telegram  from  Portugal 
severing  the  last  bond  of  the  church  and  state.  Such  is  the  potency 
of  an  idea  in  the  free  atmosphere  of  democracy.  This  fact  is  the 
inspiration  of  the  teacher,  who  must  be  gifted  with  future-heartedness 
to  discern  the  creative  part  his  students  are  destined  to  take  in  the 
national  life. 

THREE  TASKS  OF  THE  SOUTH 

Democracy  may  not  be  economical  or  efficient,  but  it  should  always 
be  educative.  It  discloses  the  worth  of  the  average  man.  In  essence  it 
is  reverence  for  personality,  the  root  principle  of  all  ethics. 

There  are  three  tasks  before  the  South.  First,  material  develop- 
ment— farms  and  factories.  Secondly,  national  integration,  or  the  build- 
ing of  the  South  into  the  life  of  the  Nation.  Thirdly,  racial  adjustment. 
All  three  of  these  tasks  are  to  be  worked  out  through  the  schools.  Edu- 
cation is  therefore  the  epitome  of  the  South's  problem. 

Three  advances  in  education  are  noteworthy  in  the  South.  First, 
the  common  schools  for  the  children  of  the  masses.  Secondly,  the 
growth  of  a  system  of  high  schools.  In  Virginia  within  the  last  six 
years  there  has  been  a  tenfold  increase  in  the  high  schools,  and  similar 
progress  has  marked  other  states.  Thirdly,  the  democratizing  of  the 
ideals  of  the  colleges.  The  college  is  no  longer  cloistral.  In  its  out- 
reach today  it  energizes  every  agent  making  for  the  moral  and  intel- 
lectual progress  of  the  people,  such  as  public  health  and  sanitation, 
good  roads,  improved  farming,  and  the  growth  of  community  life. 

In  this  era  of  constructive  effort  in  education,  the  state  university 
has  found  itself.  It  is  the  scientific  arm  of  government.  Our  fathers 
divided  government  into  three  branches — executive,  legislative,  and 
judicial.  But  education  is  now  recognized  as  the  fourth  branch  of  gov- 
ernment in  all  democratic  states. 

All  this  comes  out  finely  in  the  splendid  marble  structure  which 
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has  just  been  erected  at  Albany  to  house  New  York's  State  Department 
of  Education.  Not  since  I  looked  upon  that  ancient  Greek  Temple  of 
Neptune  at  Paestum  have  I  felt  such  a  thrill  as  in  the  presence  of  this 
classic  building  overlooking  the  Hudson.  More  than  thirty  resplendent 
marble  pillars  with  Corinthian  capitals  greet  the  eye.  It  is  a  fitting 
temple  which  the  Empire  State  has  erected  to  public  education  as  the 
divinity  of  democracy.  New  York  has  thus  set  an  example  which  every 
State  in  the  Union  must  be  quick  to  follow. 

SENSE  OF  BROTHERHOOD 

Democracy  is  surcharged  with  a  sense  of  human  brotherhood.  From 
the  beginning  of  Jewish  history,  stress  has  been  laid  on  the  unity  of 
God,  but  only  recently  have  we  begun  to  emphasize  with  equal  force 
the  complemental  truth,  namely,  the  unity  of  man.  I  had  the  pleasure 
of  hearing  at  Lake  Mohonk  recently  the  great  Persian  religious  leader, 
Abdul  Baha  Abbas,  a  patriarch  after  the  order  of  Abraham,  I  fancy,  who 
has  endured  imprisonment  for  his  views.  He  has  millions  of  followers 
in  this  and  other  lands  who  rejoice  in  the  discovery  of  this  new  sense 
of  human  brotherhood.  The  oneness  of  mankind  is  the  cardinal  tenet 
of  this  Persian  prophet.  The  distinguishing  feature  of  modern  times 
is  the  growth  of  sympathy.  The  telegraph  wire  and  the  railway  track 
are  but  outer  symbols  of  these  inner  sympathies  that  bind  men  together. 
The  spirit  of  interdependence  of  races  and  nations  is  uppermost.  Sedg- 
wick defined  democracy  as  the  belief  that  our  highest  pleasures  are 
increased  by  sharing  them.  We  have  passed  from  the  answer  to 
Cain's  question,  "Am  I  my  brother's  keeper?"  to  the  joyful  conscious- 
ness of  the  fact  that  I  am  my  brother's  brother. 

RIGHTS  VS.  DUTY 

Insistence  upon  rights  marked  the  era  of  the  American  and  French 
Revolutions — the  Rights  of  man,  the  Rights  of  the  States,  but  as  we 
advance  we  find  that  there  is  no  right  without  its  duty,  and  no  duty 
without  its  right.    Right  and  duty  are  reciprocal. 

We  wish  now  a  States'  Duties  Party,  for  we  are  discovering  that 
the  real  enemy  of  "States'  Rights"  is  the  failure  of  the  State  itself  to 
fulfil  its  duty  to  its  own  citizens,  whether  it  be  the  child  allowed  to  grow 
up  in  ignorance  or  overworked  in  the  mill,  or  whether  it  be  the  family 
permitted  to  live  in  unsanitary  conditions. 

EQUALITY  VS.  MUTUALITY 

At  first  we  made  much  of  equality,  but  now  we  are  entering  into 
the  higher  conception  of  mutuality.  We  were  wont  to  boast  of  national 
patriotism,  but  a  more  pressing  need  is  civic  patriotism.  The  British 
Empire  spent  twenty-five  millions  of  dollars  in  rescuing  a  single  sub- 
ject, Cameron,  from  a  dungeon  in  Abyssinia.  Would  the  resources  of 
the  British  Empire  be  back  of  Cameron  if  he  were  working  in  a  sweat- 
shop in  East  London  on  a  wage  that  would  not  permit  him  to  maintain 
his  family  in  decency?  On  the  banner  borne  by  the  British  working 
men  in  their  recent  visit  to  Belgium  was  the  motto:  "One  for  All,  and 
All  for  One." 

THE  BLOOD  BOND 

Democracy  has  brought  government  to  rest  again  on  the  primordial 
basis  of  blood.   Formerly  a  State's  boundaries  were  fixed  by  the  caprice 
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or  prowess  of  the  king,  or  by  the  accident  of  marriage  or  inheritance. 
Witness  the  empire  of  Charles  V,  embracing  Spaniards,  Germans,  Dutch, 
Hungarians,  and  a  medley  of  other  folk.  In  such  a  state  there  was  no 
unity  of  blooi,  no  religion  or  common  interest.  It  was  the  iron  grasp 
of  the  monarch  alone  that  kept  these  diverse  peoples  in  a  political 
union. 

In  contrast  to  this,  democracy  is  held  together  by  the  inner  bonds 
of  affinity,  sympathy,  community  of  ideas, — in  a  word,  like-mindedness. 
The  political  structure  of  today  rests  on  natural  foundations,  such  as 
sameness  in  blood,  language,  and  religion.  Nature  thus  gives  strength 
to  modern  society,  which  is  at  once  free  and  national  in  its  instincts. 

The  origin  of  this  subtle  influence  which  we  call  nationality  is 
difficult  to  trace.  Mazzini  as  early  as  1834  discerned  that  nationality  was 
to  give  name  to  the  nineteenth  century.  This  electric  force  remade  the 
map  of  Europe,  giving  unity  to  Germany  and  Italy,  and  creating  Greece, 
Roumania,  and  Norway.  The  triumph  of  the  national  policy  of  Bis- 
marck and  Cavour  began  in  1861,  the  very  moment  when  we  Americans 
rushed  at  one  another's  throats.  What  a  saving  of  treasure  in  men 
and  money  would  there  have  been  could  we  have  discerned  the  cosmic 
sweep  of  the  struggle  between  States'  Rights  and  Nationality!  Appo- 
mattox was  only  one  battle  in  a  campaign  that  embraced  Navarino, 
Sadowa,  and  Sedan. 

Democracy  and  nationality  are  twin  effects  that  point  to  a  deeper 
underlying  force  in  our  day,  namely,  racial  self-consciousness.  Each 
race  seeks  to  live  under  its  own  vine  and  fig  tree.  The  wars  of  the 
nineteenth  century  and  the  consequent  political  readjustments  grew  in 
large  measure  out  of  the  struggle  of  each  nation  to  set  up  housekeeping 
for  itself.   We  are  now  at  the  end  of  that  era. 

SOCIAL  JUSTICE 

Democracy,  nationality,  and  the  application  of  steam  to  machinery 
have  given  rise  to  two  new  problems  that  fill  the  horizon.  The  first 
of  these  problems  is  the  advent  of  the  common  man  and  his  demand 
for  a  chance  to  rise.  "Racial  rivalry  is  over  and  the  struggle  of  social 
classes  is  the  feature  of  the  future."  Kingdoms  were  at  war.  Classes 
now  are  at  war.  The  cleavage  of  mankind  is  no  longer  vertical  but 
horizontal.  The  fellowship  of  laboring  men  is  international.  The 
workingman  in  New  York  feels  more  sympathy  with  his  fellow  work- 
man in  Berlin,  Paris,  and  London,  than  with  his  millionaire  neighbor 
around  the  corner. 

We  are  beginning  to  see  that  democracy  is  not  primarily  political 
but  social,  having  less  to  do  with  the  form  of  the  State  than  with  the 
condition  of  the  individual  and  the  family.  Jefferson  was  prophetic 
in  taking  this  view  of  democracy.  Hence  his  first  interest  was  in 
popular  education,  religious  liberty,  and  a  fair  distribution  of  property. 
As  in  the  Renaissance  we  democratized  learning,  as  in  the  Reformation 
we  democratized  religion,  as  in  the  Revolution  we  democratized  gov- 
ernment, so  our  supreme  task  today  is  to  democratize  property.  We 
have  heard  the  voice  on  the  housetop  at  Joppa:  "God  has  showed  me 
that  I  should  call  no  man  common."  Socialism  is  therefore  a  present 
ferment.  The  tool-user  must  have  his  fair  share  of  the  products  of 
labor,  as  well  as  the  tool-owner.  The  masses  are  seeking  to  gain  a 
direct  control  of  the  government  through  such  devices  as  the  referen- 
dum and  recall,  with  a  view  to  securing  social  justice  and  greater 
economic  equality. 
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LEARN  TO  THINK  INTERNATIONALLY 


The  second  problem  is  internationalism,  i.  e.,  the  necessity  for 
these  separate  nations  to  find  a  way  of  living  together  amicably  as 
neighbors.  The  community  of  interests  on  the  part  of  the  common 
man  has  caused  a  new  world-alignment.  You  will  remember  the  famous 
decree  of  the  French  Revolution  in  1792,  in  which  France  declared 
war  against  all  kings  in  favor  of  all  peoples.  Similarly  at  this  time 
workingmen  in  all  countries  alike,  feeling  knit  together  by  the  spirit 
of  fraternity,  resent  the  crushing  burden  which  huge  armaments  put 
upon  their  backs.  At  Queen  Victoria's  Diamond  Jubilee,  I  was  standing 
upon  the  Strand  as  that  splendid  pageant  retreated  down  the  street, 
when  a  poor,  haggard  fishwife,  shaking  her  fist  at  the  troops,  cried 
out  in  an  angry  spirit:  "Yes,  and  every  one  of  you  fellows  costs  us 
a  shilling  a  day."  Thus  the  working  people,  joined  in  a  common  strug- 
gle against  class  privilege,  insist  that  governments  put  an  end  to  war 
and  turn  their  energies  to  practical  helpfulness  in  preventing  diseases, 
in  spreading  intelligence,  in  equalizing  economic  conditions,  in  im- 
proving farming,  in  building  good  roads,  and  in  making  the  life  of 
the  average  man  sweet,  wholesome,  and  full.  This  is  the  meaning  of 
The  Hague  Conference,  which  ushered  in  the  twentieth  century,  arbi- 
tration treaties,  and  the  insistent  demand  for  an  international  court 
of  arbitral  justice.  I  once  attended  a  vast  meeting  in  the  Royal  Albert 
Hall  in  London  to  hear  Joseph  Chamberlain  speak  on  his  protective 
policy  as  a  means  of  unifying  the  British  Empire.  Hung  just  in  front 
of  him  was  a  broad  streamer  with  these  words  in  large  letters:  "Learn 
to  Think  Imperially."  But  the  command  to  every  man  today  is  of  far 
greater  import:  "Learn  to  Think  Internationally." 

MORAL  MISSION  OF  AMERICA 

In  this  Peace  Movement  America  has  found  her  moral  mission. 
Our  detachment,  resources,  the  nature  of  our  political  life,  and  the 
responsiveness  of  our  people  to  the  deeper  impulses  of  humanity  give 
us  a  peculiar  vantage  ground,  in  leading  the  thought  of  mankind  to 
settle  disputes  between  nations  by  judicial  methods,  just  as  quarrels 
between  individuals  are  now  submitted,  not  to  a  duel,  but  to  a  court. 
Once  as  I  worshipped  in  historic  St.  Giles  in  Edinburgh,  the  vener- 
able pastor  in  closing  an  earnest  petition  for  our  country  used  this 
significant  sentence:  "God  grant  that  America,  as  she  is  eminent  in 
position,  so  may  she  ever  continue  to  be  in  moral  power." 


ADDRESS  OF  PRESIDENT  SGHURMAN. 

One  of  the  most  profitable  open  hours  of  the  past  year  -was 
the  visit  of  Dr.  Jacob  Gould  Schurman,  President  of  the  Cor- 
nell University.  He  was  present  at  Chapel  25  March,  and 
addressed  the  students,  faculty,  and  friends  of  the  institution 
on  1  'What  Are  the  Benefits  to  be  Derived  from  a  University 
Education?"  It  is  regretted  that  no  stenographer  was  present 
to  take  the  full  talk.  Inasmuch  as  the  speaker  had  no  manu- 
script or  even  notes,  we  shall  have  to  rely  for  an  abstract  on 
our  local  daily  prints.   This  the  speaker  has  not  seen,  and  must 
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therefore  not  be  held  responsible  for  any  errors  of  any  kind. 
After  a  very  complimentary  introduction  by  President  Ayres, 
he  spoke  substantially  as  follows : 

There  were  two  worlds  of  which  the  student  ought  to  learn;  he 
should  know  the  outer,  or  physical  world,  and  the  inner  world  of  his 
own  self.  Whatever  a  man  might  or  might  not  learn,  the  one  thing 
he  should  have  gained  before  he  left  the  halls  of  a  university  which 
he  was  attending  was  self-mastery,  and  the  ability  to  use  the  mind 
as  a  trained  tool;  the  student  who  was  forever  wool-gathering,  while 
his  eyes  were  turned  on  a  book,  would  be  in  the  same  condition  when 
he  left  the  university  and  went  into  the  world  of  practical  life. 

The  university  should  provide  a  military  training  for  the  men  of 
the  country.  The  war  department  of  the  government  today  was  not 
so  strong  as  it  was  a  half  century  ago,  and  it  would  be  in  a  better 
position  if  it  could  but  realize  the  power  for  military  operations 
and  promulgation  of  military  instructions  which  lay  in  the  young  men 
who  were  graduating  from  the  universities  of  the  nation.  It  must 
be  remembered,  however,  that  university  life  was  not  intended  primarily 
for  physical  training. 

The  university  must  provide  an  education  for  all  lines  of  work. 
The  ideal  education  would  be  one  which  educated  every  human  being 
for  the  particular  purpose  and  life  he  was  to  live.  The  education  should 
be  a  liberalizing  one,  one  which  quickened  the  possession  of  their  intel- 
lectual selves.  In  former  days,  mathematics  was  the  center  of  educa- 
tion, but  today  it  was  the  physical  sciences. 

There  were  two  great  spheres  of  knowledge,  said  Dr.  Schurman,  the 
world  they  touched  and  felt  and  saw  being  the  first.  This  was  the 
world  of  mysteries,  and  these  were  to  be  interpreted  by  the  physical 
sciences  of  the  day.  One,  at  least,  as  a  result  of  the  physical  sciences, 
ought  appreciably  to  understand  what  the  world  was  doing  in  its  devel- 
opments in  the  realms  of  science,  medicine  and  discovery.  One,  how- 
ever, was  not  liberally  educated  who  did  not  know  something  of  the 
other  hemisphere,  the  world  within,  the  world  of  thought,  feeling, 
and  will.  This  should  give  a  man  some  knowledge  of  the  vast  achieve- 
ments of  the  world  of  art,  literature  and  philosophy.  He  should  know 
one  language  and  one  literature  besides  his  own.  Unless  they  had  this 
hemisphere  of  mental  training  the  other  half  of  the  world  of  thought 
was  without  meaning  to  them.  There  was  one  thing  th-*»y  might  all 
achieve  while  attending  universities  and  colleges,  and  if  they  had  this, 
they  had  the  main  thing,  and  that  was  the  mastery  of  one's  own  mind. 
The  mind  should  be  intended,  stretched,  and  unless  they  had  attained 
that  end  with  their  minds,  they  had  not  achieved  the  highest  point  of 
education. 

Many  men  expected  to  learn  to  solve  their  problems  of  life  after 
they  had  left  college.  But  the  man  who  did  not  learn  to  solve  the 
problems  of  his  university  life,  in  all  details,  would  never  master 
those  of  the  life  he  was  to  live  after  he  left  the  university.  He  laid 
great  stress  on  this,  for  it  was  so  easy  to  miss  the  point  that  they  were 
prone  to  be  doing  that  which  would  dissipate  and  defeat  the  end  for 
which  they  were  in  college.  One  could  not  sit  with  a  book  before  him, 
and  his  wits  wool  gathering,  and  expect  to  be  able  to  keep  his  mind 
on  his  business,  or  professional  affairs  when  he  had  gone  into  practical 
life. 

But  none  the  less  important  was  the  social  life  in  the  university 
of  the  day.   It  was  invaluable  for  the  reason  that  it  afforded  an  oppor- 
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tunity  for  a  large  number  of  young  men  to  mix  with  each  other,  with 
a  perfect  knowledge  of  each  other,  and  a  comprehension  of  how  each 
was  meeting  the  problems,  all  of  which  was  given  at  a  plastic  age  in 
life. 

Cardinal  Newman  said  that  the  ideal  university  was  not  a  school 
for  the  training  of  the  intellect,  but  a  society  of  a  fraternal  nature, 
a  society  of  boys  and  young  men  banded  together,  and  those  that  he 
addressed  were  in  the  same  position. 

The  third  point  of  value  in  the  university  was  the  possibility  for 
the  formation  of  character.  The  virtues  could  be  cultivated,  and 
Aristotle  taught  that  these  were  four  in  number,  wisdom,  justice,  cour- 
age and  temperance.  Experiences  of  college  life  would  show  a  man 
as  much  a  hero  as  if  he  were  a  victor  of  a  battlefield. 

The  college  was  the  training  place  of  the  successful  citizen,  of 
the  actively  good  citizen,  not  necessarily  the  one  who  held  office,  for 
that  was  but  an  incident  to  good  citizenship.  Virtue  and  intelligence 
were  the  salt  of  a  society,  and  a  man  should,  while  in  college,  learn 
those  things  which  were  the  bases  of  factions  and  of  parties,  that  when 
he  went  into  the  every  day  life,  he  might  be  able  to  form  for  himself 
a  safe  opinion  about  such  things. 

If  there  was  any  one  profession  that  needed  to  be  reformed,  it  was 
the-  legal  profession.  Large  masses  were  denouncing  the  judges  and 
the  courts,  crying  that  they  were  the  tools  and  the  protection  of  special 
interests  and  instrumentalities  for  the  protection  of  the  rich.  The  law 
should  be  cleaned  up  and  any  evidence  removed  that  might  lead  the 
classes  to  think  such  things  of  the  judiciary  of  the  country. 

Great  was  the  opportunity  open  to  students  graduating  from  col- 
lege for  public  service.  He  knew  that  some  and  hoped  that  all  univer- 
sity students  were  preparing  themselves  to  become  good  citizens. 

The  good  citizen  was  he  who  contributed  to  the  enlightenment  of 
public  opinion.  Present  day  issues  were  economic  ones.  The  question 
of  trusts  was  becoming  more  and  more  central  and  prominent,  and 
students  were  urged  to  pursue  economic  studies  with  diligence. 

Fifteen  years  ago  students  in  college  had  too  commonly  but  one 
aim  in  life,  that  of  becoming  inordinately  wealthy.  Nowadays  the 
idea  was  to  render  service.  The  study  of  medicine  was  becoming  more 
a  study  to  relieve  human  suffering  than  to  collect  a  fee.  It  should  be 
the  aim  of  the  student  to  see  what  he  could  put  into  the  world,  and  not 
to  lay  emphasis  on  what  he  should  get  out  of  it.  Much  was  given  the 
student  and  much  would  be  expected  of  him. 

Following  the  address,  Dr.  Schurman  was  given  an  informal 
reception  by  the  students  and  the  faculty  at  the  library  building. 


JOHNS  HOPKINS  ADDRESS. 

Last  year  we  were  fortunate  enough  to  hear  Dr.  Kirby  Flower 
Smith,  Professor  of  Latin  of  the  great  Baltimore  institution,  on 
''The  Epigrams  of  Martial."  He  had  been  announced  for 
' 4 Virgil  in  the  Middle  Ages,"  but  on  arrival  thought  the  form- 
er would  prove  more  interesting. 

This  year  Dr.  Edward  C.  Armstrong,  Professor  of  French 
Philology,  visited  us  and  talked  of  "Old  French  Poets  and 
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Pilgrims."  Both  Doctor  Smith  and  Doctor  Armstrong,  along 
with  members  of  the  faculty  engaged  in  language  work,  were 
entertained  at  luncheon  by  President  and  Mrs.  Ayres. 

It  is  gratifying  that  now  our  distinguished  colleague,  Dr. 
James  Douglas  Bruce,  of  the  English  Department,  has  been 
invited  to  give  a  course  of  lectures  at  the  Hopkins.  He  will 
go  to  Baltimore  in  December  and  lecture  on  the  Arthurian 
legends.  Such  an  honor  to  him  is  an  honor  to  the  entire 
University.  To  those  who  know  him  well  such  distinction  is 
not  surprising ;  his  scholarship  is  widely  recognized  both  at  home 
and  abroad.  Moreover,  and  this  is  far  too  uncommon,  he  is  a 
thorough  and  inspiring  teacher,  to  whom  many  of  his  students 
are  warmly  attached. 


THE  PENTAGONAL  DEBATING  LEAGUE. 

Under  the  direction  of  the  University  Debating  Council,  the 
Literary  Societies  joined  the  Pentagonal  League,  composed  of 
the  Southern  State  Universities  of  Arkansas,  Louisiana,  Mis- 
sissippi, Tennessee,  and  Texas.  There  have  been  two  debates. 
In  1911,  we  met  Texas  at  Austin  and  Arkansas  here,  losing 
to  both;  the  question  was,  the  Initiative,  the  Referendum,  and 
the  Recall.  We  did  a  little  better  this  year.  Discussing  the 
Income  Tax,  we  lost  to  Louisiana  at  Baton  Rouge,  and  won 
here  over  Mississippi.  But  for  a  long  illness  on  the  part  of 
one  of  the  debaters  there  is  strong  reason  to  believe  that  we 
should  have  won  both.  Next  spring  we  meet  Arkansas  at  Fay- 
etteville,  and  Texas  here  on  the  question  of  a  National  Reserve 
Association  as  a  Remedy  for  the  Defects  in  our  Banking  and 
Currency  Systems.  We  always  affirm  at  home  and  deny  abroad. 

To  the  alumni  interested  in  the  literary  societies  it  will  be 
gratifying  to  hear  that  only  members  of  Chi  Delta  and  Philo 
are  eligible.  In  order  to  select  the  speakers  we  are  for  the 
present  making  the  regular  Washington's  Birthday  Contest  a 
preliminary  to  the  Pentagonal.  Four  speakers  from  each 
society  appear,  this  year  Chi  Delta  affirming,  and  Philo  deny- 
ing; then,  without  primary  reference  to  society,  from  these 
eight  the  four  Varsity  debaters,  and  two  alternates,  are  selected. 

In  1911,  Messrs.  Robert  Asa  Davis  and  Wallace  Mitchell 
McClure  denied  and  Messrs.  Clyde  Eddystone  Lowry  and 
Hubert  Eugene  Denison  affirmed. 

In  1912,  the  affirmative  speakers  were  Messrs.  Joseph  Alvin 
Johnson  and  Lemuel  Stephens  Crosby,  and  the  negative  Messrs. 
William  Isaac  Dale  and  Dean  Newman. 
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WHAT  THE  ENGINEERING  ALUMNI  DID. 


Some  time  ago,  the  Engineering  faculty,  impelled  alike  by- 
utility  and  a  sense  of  beauty,  conceived  the  idea  of  another 
drive  on  the  campus.  Lacking  the  funds,  they  appealed  to  the 
alumni  as  set  forth  in  the  following : 

"A  SUGGESTION  OF  INTEREST  TO  ENGINEERS 

Get  in  mind  a  picture  of  the  University  campus  with  the  old  vine 
covered  buildings  and  shady  walks  and  drives.  Estabrook  Hall,  the 
new  home  of  the  engineering  department,  is  located  to  the  south  of 
the  central  group.  As  more  space  is  required,  other  buildings  will 
be  added,  making  an  engineering  group,  with  possibly  separate  build- 
ings for  Electrical,  Civil,  and  Mechanical  Engineering. 

It  thus  develops  that  the  south  side  of  the  Hill,  little  remembered 
by  early  graduates,  is  to  be  the  center  of  big  interests.  In  recognition 
of  this  fact  a  road  is  soon  to  be  opened  as  shown  on  the  map,  enter- 
ing at  the  lower  corner  near  Second  Creek,  following  by  easy  curves  and 
grades  the  strip  of  timber  along  the  creek,  cutting  through  the  bluff 
below  the  President's  residence,  passing  Estabrook  Hall,  and  through 
another  bunch  of  timber,  reaching  Seventh  Street  at  the  end  of  Rose 
Avenue.  When  completed  this  will  be  one  of  the  most  attractive  drives 
in  the  city.  By  swinging  around  the  campus  the  steep  climb  up 
Cumberland  Avenue  will  be  avoided,  and  a  complete  view  of  the  Uni- 
versity secured. 

In  our  shops  we  are  getting  out  castings  to  make  attractive  lamp- 
posts. Electric  lamps  will  be  placed  along  this  road  to  make  it  attrac- 
tive at  night.  In  brief,  we  are  proposing  to  turn  the  Old  Hill  around 
and  make  the  back  the  front,  or  at  any  rate  we  will  give  it  a  second 
front. 

The  Cumberland  Avenue  entrance  to  this  new  drive  should  be 
marked  by  marble  posts  similar  in  design  to  those  at  the  Main  En- 
trance. And  now  unfolds  the  real  purpose  of  this  folder.  These  posts 
will  cost  about  $300.  As  we  meet  the  successful  engineers  when  they 
occasionally  return  (and  they  have  all  been  successful)  many  express 
the  wish  that  in  some  material  way  they  may  show  their  appreciation 
of  the  benefits  received  by  the  years  of  study  at  the  University.  We 
are  sending  this  suggestion  to  all  the  engineering  graduates  whose 
addresses  are  known,  covering  the  two  decades  between  1890  and  1910. 

An  attractive  bronze  plate  would  be  placed  on  one  of  the  posts 
bearing  an  inscription  something  like  this: 

'As  an  expression  of  appreciation  of  the  value  of  the  Technical 
Training  given  by  the  University  to  its  students,  these  posts  were 
erected  by  the  Engineering  graduates  from  the  years  1890  to  1910.' 

To  make  the  proposal  in  form  for  action,  may  we  suggest  that 
checks  be  sent  payable  to  Charles  E.  Ferris  or  to  Dr.  Brown  Ayres, 
President,  dated  July  1,  1911.  Should  we  secure  more  money  than  is 
needed,  an  itemized  statement  of  cost  will  be  mailed  to  each  contribu- 
tor and  his  pro  rata  of  surplus  returned.  Should  we  fail  to  raise  the 
money  (perish  the  thought)  the  checks  will  be  returned  for  your  can- 
cellation. 

The  University  is  growing,  not  by  rapid  strides,  but  in  steady, 
healthy  increases  along  every  line.  Our  engineers  are  scattered  so  far 
we  seldom  have  the  pleasure  of  giving  the  welcome  that  always  awaits 
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their  home  coming,  but  we  are  quite  sure  your  interest  in  the  old 
Institution  will  be  renewed  when  we  can  send  you  a  photograph  of  the 
posts  you  have  built. 

W.  W.  CARSON, 
C.  A.  PERKINS, 
CHAS.  E.  FERRIS." 

In  preparation  for  the  inevitable  response  from  loyal  ones 
who  were  meeting  the  practical  tests  of  their  theory,  the  road 
was  several  times  surveyed  by  students  in  civil  engineering,  with 
the  view  of  securing  the  best  grade,  with  easy  curves,  at  the  min- 
imum cost.  When  enough  money  had  been  received  and  the 
posts  were  building,  a  merry  time  was  enjoyed  by  the  under- 
graduates at  the  obsequies  of  particularly  hostile  texts.  These 
inveterate  enemies  were  by  the  light  of  the  moon  solemnly  de- 
posited in  the  concrete  used  to  fill  and  solidify  the  stone  posts, 
to  await  a  resurrection  nevermore.  Adequate  funereal  oratory 
was  prepared  and  discharged  by  one  of  the  victims  of  the  last 
four  years  what  time  the  grave  professors  looked  sadly  on. 

April  9th,  a  general  holiday  for  the  College  of  Engineering, 
was  declared.  Overalls  were  early  donned,  great  energy  pre- 
vailed, and  about  half  the  road  was  graded  by  noon.  There  was 
then  a  grateful  intermission  and  a  luncheon  served  by  Miss 
Mulligan  and  the  classes  in  Home  Economics.  Before  nightfall 
the  work  was  practically  completed  for  macadamizing  and  the 
asphalt  road  binder. 

In  the  evening  the  energies  of  the  day  culminated  in  a  banquet 
at  the  Colonial  Hotel.  Professor  Matthews  was  toast-master, 
and  toasts  were  offered  by  President  Ayres,  Dean  Hoskins,  Pro- 
fessors Switzer,  Carson,  Ferris,  and  Perkins,  and  Messrs.  Hene- 
gar,  Senior,  and  Armistead,  Junior.  At  this  time,  too,  leather 
fobs  were  bestowed  by  Chairman  Perkins  for  conspicuous  merit 
as  follows: 

Best  Faculty  "Worker,  Professor  Switzer. 
Biggest  Blisters,  Mr.  G.  T.  Ford. 
Best  Finish  in  Roading,  Mr.  T.  W.  Lang. 
Best  Senior  Foreman,  Mr.  E.  G.  Thomas. 
Best  Student  Worker,  Mr.  C.  F.  Weigel. 

Professor  Ferris  had  provided  the  fobs,  and  Professors  Per- 
kins and  Carson  had  acted  as  judges.  So  successful  in  every 
way  was  the  execution  of  the  plan  that  it  may  be  an  annual 
feature  of  the  Engineering  year  to  boost  their  work. 
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INTERSCHOLASTIC  MEET. 


One  of  the  most  important  steps  in  regard  to  expansion  ever 
taken  by  the  University  was  the  track  meet  and  Declamation 
Contest  triumphantly  carried  out  17th  and  18th  of  May. 

FIRST  ANNUAL  INTERSCHOLASTIC  CONTEST  IN  DECLAMATION 

Under  Direction  of  University  of  Tennessee  Debating  Council 
Science  Hall,  Friday  Evening,  May  17,  1912 
at  7:00  o'clock 

PROGRAM 

Invocation  by  Rev.  Josiah  Sibley 

1.  Glenn  C.  Athey.  .Knox  County  Central  High  School,  Fountain  City 

Ingersoll's  "Vision  of  the  War" 

2.  John  M.  Jordan  Carthage  Training  School,  Carthage 

"The  Progress  of  the  South" 

3.  Miss  Blondie  E.  Hancock  Tyner  High  School,  Tyner 

"The  Father  of  His  Country" 

Miss  Mae  Wells  (Alternate) 

"The  Duty  of  an  Educated  Citizen" 

4.  Herbert  C.  Peters  Bristol,  Va.  High  School,  Bristol 

"An  Appeal  to  Arms" 

McDowell  Lyon  (Alternate) 

"The  American  Flag" 

5.  Miss  Mary  S.  Holt.  .Chattanooga  Central  High  School,  Chattanooga 

"Moral  Courage" 

Alfred  R.  Teter  (Alternate) 

"Philip  of  Macedon" 

6.  Leopold  A.  Chambliss  McCallie  School,  Chattanooga 

"Parrhasius" 

7.  John  V.  Brookshire  Asheville,  North  Carolina,  High  School 

"The  Charm  of  the  Impossible" 

8.  Miss  Alma  Fowler  Anderson  County  High  School,  Clinton 

"The  Famine" 

Miss  Hazel  O'Dell  (Alternate) 

"A  Little  Child  Shall  Lead  Them" 

9.  Ted  Holifield  Castle  Heights  School,  Lebanon 

"Ingersoll's  Speech  at  the  Burial  of  His  Brother" 
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10.    Wilton  M.  Briney  Sewanee  Military  Academy,  Sewanee 

"Invective  Against  Corry" 


11.  Miss  Mary  E.  Wilkins  Chattanooga  High  School,  Chattanooga 

"The  Passing  of  Olaf" 

Miss  Frances  Reed  (Alternate) 

"Joan  of  Arc" 

12.  John  T.  Hicks  Monroe  County  High  School,  Madisonville 

"The  Old  South" 

Miss  Roxie  Jacobs  (Alternate) 

"Absolution" 

13.  Miss  Bertha  Owen  Sparta  High  School 

"As  the  Moon  Rose" 

14.  Andrew  Blue   Lawrenceburg  High  School 

"Ideal  American" 

Decision  of  Judges 

Though  the  contest  was  in  several  cases  close,  Mr.  Ted  Holi- 
field,  of  Castle  Heights,  was  adjudged  by  Messrs.  Maynard,  Tur- 
ner, and  Burke  to  be  the  winner  of  the  gold  medal. 

FIRST  ANNUAL  INTERSCHOLASTIC  TRACK  AND  FIELD  MEET. 

Under  the  Direction  of  the  University  of  Tennessee 

Athletic  Association,  Incorporated 
Johnson's  Race  Track,  Monday  Morning,  May  18,  1912 
At  9:00  o'clock 

120  YARD  HIGH  HURDLES 

2.  J.  P.  Sawyer,  Asheville  High85.  Tom  Aber,  T.  M.  I. 

10.  Lothrop,  K.  H.  S.  66.  M.  E.  Clark,  T.  M.  I. 

80.  Shipe,  K.  H.  S.  86.  G.  Bonebrake,  Castle  Heights. 

81.  Adler,  K  H.  S.  87.  E.  Nelson,  Castle  Heights. 

82.  J.  R.  Butler,  Maryville  Prep.  53.  Parker,  Sewanee  Military. 

83.  Rolfe  Rankin,  Maryville  Prep.30.  Palmer,  Sewanee  Military. 

1   


100  YARD  DASH 

1.  C.  D.  Johnson,  Tusculum  Prp.    9.  Davis,  Knoxville  High. 

2.  J.  P.  Sawyer,  Asheville  High  10.  Lothrop,  Knoxville  High. 

3.  Jas.  Miller,  Asheville  High.    11.  French  Fugate,  Maryville 

4.  Massee,  Chatta.  Central.  Prep. 

5.  Moore,  Chatta.  Central.  12.  Gien  Lloyd,  Maryville  High. 

6.  Sherman  Woods,  Knox.  Cent.  13.  Eugene  Jackson,  Mary.  Prep. 

7.  Roy  Hatcher,  Tyner  High.     14.  Frank      Anderson,  Sparta 

8.  Connely,  Knoxville  High.  High. 
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15.  F.  W.  Welch,  T.  M.  I.  23.    Richard     Spangler,  Bristol, 

123.  W.  Perry,  McCallie.  Va.  High. 

124.  R.  Nelson,  McCallie.  24.    Nathan     Henson,  Farragut 

16.  R.  H.  Seagle,  T.  M.  I.  High. 

17.  Albert    Woodard,    Lawrence  26.    Will  Woods,  Farragut  High. 
County.  27.    Frank  Kauder,  Chatta.  High. 

18.  Flo  Gilbreath,  Lawrence  Co.    28.    Wales  Goodwin,  Chattanooga. 

19.  Clyde  Kelso,  Monroe  Co.  High  29.    Whited,  Sewanee  Military. 

20.  T.  Prothro,  Castle  Heights.     30.    Palmer,  Sewanee  Military. 

21.  I.  Rosenfield,  Castle  Heights.  31.    Hall,  Sewanee  Military. 

22.  A.  Carter,  Castle  Heights. 

1   

2   

3   

220  YARD  LOW  HURDLES 

80.  Shipe,  K.  H.  S.  86.  G.  Bonebrake,  Castle  Heights. 

61.  Knabe,  K.  H.  S.  87.  E.  Nelson,  Castle  Heights. 

34.  Freels,  K.  H.  S.  22.  A.  Carter,  Castle  Heights. 

82.  J.  R.  Butler,  Maryville  Prep.  24.  Nathan  Henson,  Farragut  High 

83.  Rolfe  Rankin,  Maryville,  Prep. 26.  Will  Woods,  Farragut  High. 
46.  Elmer   Murphy,   Sparta  High  40.  Bennie  McSpadden,  Farragut 

84.  Frank  Hill,  Sparta  High.  High. 

54.    Guenard,  Sewanee  Military.    53.    Parker,  Sewanee  Military. 

85.  Tom  Aber,  T.  M.  I.  30.    Palmer,  Sewanee  Military. 

1   

2   

3   

HALF  MILE  RUN 


1.  C.  xj.  Johnson,  Tusculum  Prep.  67.  Walter  Davis,  Lawrence  Co. 

41.  C.  P.  Fox,  Tusculum  Prep.  High. 

55.  Wm.  McClean,  Asheville  High.  48.  Andrew  Blue,  Lawrence  Co. 

56.  EJ.  Olson,  Asheville  High.  High. 

57.  Greenwood,   Chatta.   Central.    18.  Flo  Gilbreath,  .Lawrence  Co. 

58.  Sparks,  Chatta.  Central.  High. 

33.  Sam  Fulkerson,  Knox.  Central.  19.  Clyde  Kelso,  Monroe  Co.  High 

43.  Arthur  Aston,  Knox.  Central.    68.  R.  Berry,  Castle  Heights. 

59.  Bower,  iv.  H.  S.  69.  J.  Sidney,  Castle  Heights. 

61.  Knabe,  K.  H.  S.  38.  T.  Fuller,  Castle  Heights. 

60.  McMillan,  K.  H.  S.  70.  Fred  McFee,  Farragut  High. 

62.  J.  F.  Parker,  Maryville  Prep.    71.  Roy  Boyd,  Farragut  High. 

63.  Chas.  Bennett,  Maryvine  Prep.  39.  Evan  Howell,  Farragut  High. 
45.  Oscar  Robinson,  Maryville  Prp  72.  J.  C.  Senter,  Chatta.  High. 
53.  Parker,  Sewanee  Military.        73.  Harry  Carbaugh,  Chatta. 

30.  Palmer,  Sewanee  Miltary.  High. 

75.  Douglas,  Sewanee  Military.       74.  Tom  Weatherford,  Chatta. 

64.  Lamar  Nowlin,  Sparta  High.  High. 

65.  Jas.  Snodgrass,  Sparta  High.  124.  Nelson,  McCallie. 

66.  M.  E.  Clark,  T.  M.  I. 

1   

2   

3   
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220  YARD  DASH 


1.  C.  D.  Johnson,  Tusculum  Prep.  17. 

32.  Clarence  Monk,  Asheville  High 

4.  Massee,  Chatta.  Central.  123. 

5.  Moore,  Chatta.  Central.  124. 

6.  Sherman  Woods,  Knox.  Central  18. 

33.  Sam  Fulkerson,  Knox.  Central.  19. 

7.  Roy  Hatcher,  Tyner  High.  22. 
44.  Siler,  K.  H.  S.  38. 

10.  Lotlr  jp,  K.  H.  S.  20. 
9.  Davis,  K.  H.  S.  23. 

11.  French  Fugate,  Maryville  Prep 

35.  Wm.  Allison,  Maryville  Prep  39. 
13.  Eugene  Jackson,  Maryville  40. 

Prep. 

36.  Ammon  Johnson,  Sparta  High.  27. 

37.  Guthridge  Robinson,  Sparta  28. 

High.  29. 

15.  F.  K.  Welch,  T.  M.  I.  30. 

16.  R.  H.  Seagle,  T.  M.  I.  31. 


Albert  Woodard,  Lawrence 

Co. 

Perry,  McCallie. 
Nelson,  McCallie. 
Flo  Gilbreath,  Lawrence  Co. 
Clyde  Kelso,  Monroe  Co.  High 
A.  Carter,  Castle  Heights. 
T.  Fuller,  Castle  Heights. 
T.  Prothro,  Castle  Heights. 
Richard  Spangler,  Bristol,  Va 
High. 

Evan  Howell,  Farragut  High. 
Bennie  McSpadden,  Farragut 
High. 

Frank  Kauder,  Chatta.  High. 
Wales  Goodwin,  Chatta.  High 
Whited,  Sewanee  Military. 
Palmer,  Sewanee  Military. 
Jriall,  Sewanee  Military. 


1 
2 
3 


440  YARD  DASH 


1.  C.  D.  Johnson,  Tusculum  Prep.  48. 

41.  C.  P.  Fox,  Tusculum  Prep 

5.  Moore,  Chattanooga  Central.  18. 

42.  Cook,  Chattanooga  Central. 

5.  Moore,  Chattanooga  Central.  19. 

42.  Cook,  Chattanooga  Central.  22. 

43.  A.  Aston,  Knox.  Central.  38. 

33.  Sam  Fulkerson,  Central.  20. 

6.  Snerman  Woods,  Central.  49. 

44.  Siler,  K.  H.  S. 

10.  Lothrop,  K.  H.  S.  23. 

34.  Freels,  K.  H.  S.  39. 

35.  Wm.  Allison,  Maryville  Prep.  40. 

45.  Oscar  Robinson,  Maryville 

Prep.  50. 

46.  Elmer  Murphy,  Sparta  High. 

47.  Herman  Murphy,  Sparta  High  51. 

15.  F.  K.  Welch,  T.  LI.  I.  123. 

16.  R.  H.  Seagle,  T.  M.  I.  52. 

17.  Albert  Woodard,  Lawrence  Co.  53. 

High.  30. 

54. 


Andrew  Blue,  Lawrence  Co. 
High. 

Flo  Gilbreath,  Lawrence  Co. 
High. 

Clyde  Kelso,  Monroe  Co.  High. 
A.  uarter,  Castle  Heights. 
T.  Fuller,  Castle  Heights. 
T.  ProOiro,  Castle  Heights. 
McDowell  Lyon,  Bristol,  Va. 
High. 

Richard  Spangler,  Bristol,  Va. 
Evan  Howell,  Farragut  High. 
Bennie  McSpadden,  Farragut 
High. 

Melvin  Hertzler,  Farragut 
High. 

Waiter  Harris,  Chatta.  High. 
W.  Perry,  McCallie. 
Cary  Patterson,  Chatta.  High. 
Parker,  Sewanee  Military. 
Palmer,  Sewanee  Military. 
Guenard,  Sewanee  Military. 


1   

2   

3   
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MILE  RUN 


55.  Wm.  McLean,  Asheville  High.  47.    Herman  Murphy,  Sparta  High 

56.  Ed.  Olsen,  Asheville  High.      66.    M.  E.  Clark,  T.  M.  I. 

57.  Greenwood,  Chatta.  Central.     19.    Clyde  Kelso,  Monroe  Co.  High. 

58.  Sparks,  Cnattanooga  Central.    77.    W.  Carter,  Castle  Heights. 
33.    Sam  Fulkerson,  Knox.  Central  68.    R.  Berry,  Castle  Heights. 
43.    Arthur  Astop,  Knox.  Central.  69.    J.  Sidney,  Castle  Heights. 

7.    Roy  Hatcher,  Tyner  High.       78.    Worth   Blevins,   Bristol,  Va. 

59.  Bower,  K.  xi.  S.  High. 

76.    Black,  K.  H.  S.  39.    Evan  Howell,  Parragut  High. 

63.    Bennett,  Maryville  Prep.        125.    Wilkins,  McCallie. 
62.    J.  P.  Parser,  Maryville  Prep.  40.    Bennie  McSpadden,  Farragut. 
12.    Glen  Lloyd,  Maryville  Prep.    72.    J.  C.  Senter,  Chatta.  High. 
75.    Douglas,  Sewanee  Military.       73.    Harry  Carbaugh,  Chattanooga 
79.    Clark,  Sewanee  Military.         74.    Tom  Weatherford,  Chatta. 
65.    Jas.  Snodgrass,  Sparta  High. 

1   

2   

3   

4  1-2  POUND  DISCUS 

89.    Lowry,  K.  H.  S.  64.    L.  Nowlin,  Sparta  High. 

100.  Henderson,  K.  H.  S.  125.    Wilkins,  McCallie. 

101.  Dobson,  K.  H.  S.  104.    S.  Goodall,  T.  M.  I. 

45.  O.  Robinson,  Maryville  Prep.  87.  E.  Nelson,  Castle  Heights. 

83.  R.  Rankin,  Maryville  Prep.      99.  W.  Carter,  Castle  Heights. 

102.  J.  Tubb,  Sp;  -*ta  High.  72.  J.  C.  Senter,  Chatta.  High. 

103.  D.  Young,  Sparta  High.  53.  Parker,  Sewanee  Military. 

1   

2   

3   

RUNNING  HIGH  JUMP 

4.  Massee,  Chattanooga  Central.  85.    Tom  Aber,  T.  M.  I. 

5.  Moore,  Chattanooga  Central.    67.    Walter  Davis,  Lawrence  Co. 
60.    McMillan,  K.  H.  S.  High. 

9.    Davis,  K.  H.  S.  48.    Andrew  Blue,    Lawrence  Co. 

88.    Ward,  K.  H.  S.  High. 

13.    Eugene  Jackson,  Maryville      19.    Clyde  Kelso,  Monroe  Co.  High. 

Prep.  87.    E.  Nelson,  Castle  Heights. 

84.    Frank  Hill,  Sparta  High.        86.    G.  Bonebrake,  Castle  Heights. 
46.    Elmer  Murphy,  Sparta  nigh.  21.    Rosenfield,  Castle  Heights. 
88.    Noah  Bradley,  Sparta  High.    53.    Parker,  Sewanee  Military. 

1   

2   

3   


12  POUND  SHOT  PUT 

111.  Killingsworth,  Chatta.  Cent.  11.  F.  Fugate,  Maryville  Prep. 

43.  A.  Aston,  Knoxville  Central.  112.  C.  Tweed,  Maryville  Prep. 

101.  Dobson,  K.  H.  S.  113.  C.  Tubb,  Sparta  High. 

100.  Henderson,  K.  H.  S.  125.  Wilkins,  McCallie. 

88.  Ward,  K.  H.  S.  114.  R.  Smith,  T.  M.  I. 
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17.    A.  Woodward,  Lawrence  Co. 
High. 

87.    E.  Nelson,  Castle  Heights. 
99.    W.  Carter,  Castle  Heights. 
110.    J.  King,  Farragut  School. 


108.  G.  Smith,  Farragut  School 

71.  R.  Boyd,  Farragut  School. 

72.  J.  C.  Senter,  Chatta.  High. 

73.  Parker,  Sewanee  Military. 


HALF  MILE  RELAY  RACE 


4.  Massee,  Chattanooga  Central.  17.  Woodard,  Lawrence  Co.  High. 

5.  Moore,  Chattanooga  Central.     48.  Blue,  Lawrence  Co.  High. 

42.  Cook,  Chattanooga  Central.      18.  Gilbreath,  Lawrence  Co.  High. 

115.  Teter,  Chattanooga  Central.     67.  Davis,  Lawrence  Co.  High. 

116.  Caldwell,  Chatta.  Central.        38.  Fuller,  Castle  Heights. 

8.  Conley,  K.  H.  S.                    20.  Prothro,  Castle  Heights. 
88.  Ward,  K.  H.  S.                       22.  Carter,  Castle  Heights. 

9.  Davis,  K.  H.  S.  21.  Rosenfield,  Castle  Heights. 

44.  Siler,  K.  H.  S.  68.  Berry,  Castle  Heights. 

10.  Lothrop,  K.  H.  S.  87.  Nelson,  Castle  Heights. 

34.  Freels,  K.  H.  S.  24.  Henson,  Farragut  School. 

11.  Fugate,  Maryville  Prep.           39.  Howell,  Farragut  School. 
83.  Rankin,  Maryville  Prep.          71.  Boyd,  Farragut  School. 

45.  Robinson,  Maryville  Prep.       40.  McSpadden,  Farragut  School. 

35.  Allison,  Maryville  Prep.        119.  Russell,  Farragut  School. 

12.  Lloyd,  Maryville  Prep.           120.  Galbraith,  Farragut  School. 
62.  Parker,  Maryville  Prep.          28.  Goodwin,  Chattanooga  High. 
47.  Murphy,  H.  Sparta  High.        51.  Harris,  Chattanooga  High. 

46.  Murphy,  E.,  Sparta  High.       52.  Patterson,  Chattanooga  High. 

36.  Johnson,  Sparta  High.  27.  Kauder,  Chattanooga  High. 

37.  Robinson,  Sparta  High.         121.  Woodworth,  Chattanooga  High 

117.  Pirtle,  Sparta  High.  30.  Palmer,  Sewanee  Military. 

118.  Dibrell,  Sparta  High.              53.  Parker,  Sewanee  Military. 
14.  Welch,  T.  M.  I.                       54.  Guenard,  Sewanee  Military. 
16.  Seagle,  T.  M.  I.                      75.  Douglas,  Sewanee  Military. 
66.  Clark,  T.  M.  I.                        92.  Collins,  Sewanee  Military. 

107.  Long,  T.  M.  I.  122.  Clark,  Sewanee  Military. 

1   

2   

3   

POLE  VAULT 


56.    E.  Olsen,  Asheville  High.        14.    F.  Anderson,  Sparta  High. 
43.    A.  Aston,  Knoxville  Central.    46.    E.  Murphy,  Sparta  High. 

93.  W.  Emery,  Knoxville  Central.  97.    R.  Young,  Sparta  High. 
89.    Lowry,  K.  H.  S.  98.    E.  Rogers,  T.  M.  I. 

34.    Freels,  K.  H.  S.  19.    C.  Kelso,  Monroe  Co.  High. 

94.  Leeder,  K.  ti.  S.  99.  W.  Carter,  Castle  Heights. 
82.    J.  R.  Butler,  Maryville  Prep.    69.    J.  Sidney,  Castle  Heights. 

95.  C.  Silsby,  Maryville  Prep.        52.    C.  Patterson,  Chatta.  High. 

96.  R.  Quinn,  Maryville  Prep.         53.    Patterson,  Sewanee  Military. 

1   

2  

3   
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RUNNING  BROAD  JUMP 


32.    Clarence  Monk,  Asheville  High.91.    H.  Kirby,  T.  M.  I. 

5.    Moore,  Chattanooga  Central.    67.    W.  Davis,  Lawrence  Co.  High. 

4.    Massee,  Chattanooga  Central.  19.    C.  Kelso,  Monroe  Co.  High. 
61.    Knabe,  K.  H.  S.  87.    E.  Nelson,  Castle  Heights. 

89.  Lowry,  K.  H.  S.  20.    T.  Prothro,  Castle  Heights. 
88.    Ward,  K.  H.  S.                       21.    Rosenfield,  Castle  Heights. 

90.  A.  Aldrich,  Maryville  Prep.  28.  W.  Goodwin,  Chatta.  High. 
36.  A.  Johnson,  Sparta  High.  30.  Palmer,  Sewanee  Military. 
14.    F.  Anderson,  Sparta  High.       92.    Collins,  Sewanee  Military. 

1   

2   

3   


12  POUND  HAMMER  THROW 


57.    Greenwood,  Chatta.  Central.    37.    G.  Robinson,  Sparta  High. 

105.  McGaughy,  Chatta.  Central.    108.    D.  Young,  Sparta  High. 
100.    Henderson,  K.  H.  S.  107.    R.  Long,  T.  M.  I. 

89.    Lowry,  K.  H.  S.  99.    W.  Carter,  Castle  Heights. 

88.    Ward,  K.  H.  S.  108.    G.  Smith,  Farragut  School. 

11.  F.  Fugate,  Maryville  Prep.  109.  L.  Yoder,  Farragut  School. 
13.    E.  Jackson,  Maryville  Prep.    110.    J.  King,  Farragut  School. 

106.  J.  Broyles,  Sparta  High.  53.    Parker,  Sewanee  Military. 

1   

2   

3   


SCHOOLS  COMPETING 


1.  Sewanee  Military  Academy,       10.  Castle  Heights  School,  Lebanon. 

Sewanee.  11.  Tennessee  Military  Institute, 

2.  Central  High  School,  Chattanooga  Sweetwater. 

3.  City  High  School,  Chattanooga.  12.  Maryville  College  Preparatory. 

4.  White  Co.  High  School,  Sparta.  Maryville. 

5.  Monroe  Co.  High  School,  Madi-  13.  Tusculum  College  Preparatory, 

sonville.  Greenville. 

6.  Farragut  High  School,  Concord.  14.  Lawrence  Co.  High  School,  Law- 

7.  Central  High  School,  Fountain  renceburg. 

City.  15.  Knoxville  High  School,  Knox- 

8.  Bristol  High  School,  Bristol,  Va.  ville. 

9.  Asheville  High  School,  Asheville,16.  Tyner  High  School,  Tyner. 

N.  C.  17.  McCallie  School,  Chattanooga. 

Summed  up,  the  individual  honors  went  to  Parker,  of  Sewanee 
Military  Academy,  with  nineteen  points,  the  school  honors  went 
to  Castle  Heights,  with  Knoxville  High  School  second,  and  Se- 
wanee third.  Seventeen  different  schools  from  North  Carolina, 
Tennessee,  and  Virginia  were  represented,  and  there  were  some 
hundred  and  twenty  participators.  So  successful  was  the  meet 
in  every  way,  not  least  socially,  that  it  will  become  one  of  the 
soring  events. 
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SEWANEE  SERIES 


Three  games  of  baseball,  one  on  Friday  afternoon  and  a 
double-header  Saturday  afternoon,  were  played  with  Sewanee 
as  a  final  part  of  the  athletic  features.  Sewanee  won  the  first, 
but  lost  the  other  two. 


JUNE  JUBILEE. 

Years  ago  it  was  customary  to  have  a  June  Jubilee  to  meet 
the  deficit  in  athletics;  but  until  1911  the  jollification  had 
lapsed.  Then  it  was  revived  with  afternoon  vaudeville  and 
evening  circus.  The  amateur  efforts  were  so  successful  finan- 
cially and  socially  that  this  year  the  Jubilee  was  a  matter  of 
course,  and  will  probably  be  made  permanent.  Antediluvian 
monsters  revisited  the  glimpses  of  the  moon  and  made  night 
hideous,  marvelous  boneless  contortionists  writhed  themselves 
into  incredible  bow-knots,  military  gentlemen  executed  skill- 
ful maneuvers,  clowns  tickled  the  ears  of  the  groundlings  with- 
out making  the  judicious  grieve,  and  music  punctuated  all  the 
silences. 

THE  CORONATION  BALL 

Immediately  after  the  circus,  a  vast  company  assembled  in 
the  Auditorium  for  the  crowning  event  of  the  athletic  year. 
Miss  Alice  Porter,  '14,  of  Kentucky,  was  hailed  queen  by  Pro- 
fessor Hoskins,  and  duly  crowned. 

ATHLETICS  FOR  THE  YEAR 

In  either  football,  baseball  or  even  basketball,  though  they 
worked  consistently  under  the  intelligent  coaching  of  Mr. 
Clevenger,  our  teams  cannot  be  said  to  have  had  a  successful 
year,  so  far  as  victories  are  concerned.  In  other  respects,  how- 
ever, the  year  was  gratifying.  The  President,  the  Faculty,  the 
Council,  the  Coach,  alike  wish  honorable  athletics  or  none.  No 
professionalism  is  tolerated,  and  no  dishonorable  means  of  any 
kind  for  winning  will  be  connived  at.  If  then  we  fail,  hav- 
ing done  our  utmost  honorably,  we  fail,  and  we  are  content  to 
struggle  on  in  the  same  way.  At  any  rate,  win  or  lose,  we  get 
all  the  wholesome  exertion,  mind-training,  and  body-building 
possible  out  of  the  intercollegiate  contests. 

Alumni  will  be  glad  to  know  that  the  association  is  free 
from  debt,  that  college  spirit  is  growing,  and  that  hope  is  high. 
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TEMPLE  HALL. 


A  valuable  addition  to  the  University  Farm  equipment  is  the 
Oliver  Perry  Temple  Hall,  built  by  the  East  Tennessee  Farm- 
ers '  Convention  at  a  cost  of  $12,000.  Logical  is  the  location 
and  most  convenient.  Though  not  completed,  the  Convention, 
three  thousand  strong,  met  there  in  May,  1912.  Throughout 
the  year,  it  will  be  at  the  disposal  of  the  University  for  stock 
judging. 

One  of  the  features  of  the  Convention  was  the  following 
dedicatory  address  by  President  Andrew  McNairn  Soule,  of 
the  Georgia  State  College  of  Agriculture  and  the  Mechanic 
Arts : 

THE  UNIVERSITY  IDEAL. 

Ever  since  the  dawn  of  creation  man  has  been  in  a  Titanic  strug- 
gle. While  the  outcome  has  never  been  in  doubt,  it  has  determined  the 
extent  of  his  ability  to  dominate  the  affairs  of  the  universe.  The  cause 
of  this  momentous  struggle  has  been  the  effort  on  the  part  of  man 
to  reduce  the  infinite  to  the  finite;  to  translate  the  unknown  into  the 
concrete;  and  to  subjugate  the  imperial  forces  of  nature  to  his  service 
through  the  controlling  power  of  a  trained  intellect.  The  law  formu- 
lated in  recent  times  by  Darwin,  "the  struggle  for  existence,"  is  as  old 
as  time,  and  applied  as  strongly  to  the  cave  man  as  to  the  generation 
of  to-day.  In  an  effort  to  survive  in  the  midst  of  unfriendly  surround- 
ings, it  is  easy  to  imagine  how  our  pre-historic  ancestors  sought  for 
the  knowledge  which  was  to  bring  their  descendants  that  power  of 
achievement  over  material  things  which  has  proved  to  be  the  crown- 
ing glory  of  our  modern  civilization.  It  is  not  easy  to  appreciate  how 
through  succeeding  ages  and  generations  slight  accessions  to  our 
knowledge  have  led  us  onward  and  upward  until  we  may  epitomize 
our  appreciation  of  education  in  some  such  phrase  as  "educate  a 
nation  and  it  will  fulfill  a  destiny."  Some  such  sentiment  as  this 
actuated  the  ancient  philosophers  in  their  search  for  truth,  and  caused 
them  to  gather  about  some  leader  of  renown  for  the  purpose  of  con- 
ference and  study  that  they  might  oltain  an  insight  into  the  mysteries 
of  life  and  death  in  the  highly  superstitious  and  contentious  era  in 
which  they  lived.  Although  some  of  these  men  were  no  doubt  con- 
cerned in  the  erection  of  the  altar  to  the  "unknown  God"  about  which 
Paul  writes  so  instructively,  they  "builded  better  than  they  knew"  for 
they  planted  the  germ  out  of  which  has  been  evolved  the  modern 
university.  No  doubt  they  felt  some  such  inspiration  as  Goethe  has 
portrayed  in 

"Art  little? 
Do  thy  little  well, 
And  for  thy  comfort  know 
Great  men  can  do  their  greatest  work 
No  better  than  just  so." 

The  history  of  the  rise  and  progress  of  higher  education  is  certainly 
inspiring,  for  it  illustrates  clearly  the  arduous  effort  with  which  con- 
crete knowledge  has  been  acquired  and  the  serious  mistakes  sometimes 
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made  by  those  who  through  intellectual  opportunity  should  have  been 
in  position  to  lead  us  successfully  in  our  search  for  truths  of  funda- 
mental importance.  It  emphasizes  also  the  difficulty  of  expounding  a 
true  philosophy  or  maintaining  a  basic  type  of  education  in  the  absence 
of  adequate  laboratory  facilities  and  efficient  scientific  apparatus  with 
which  to  judge  and  measure  accurately  the  psychic  forces  of  nature 
and  their  relation  to  each  other.  It  demonstrates  the  necessity  of  devel- 
oping educational  effort  along  biologic  lines  for  more  progress  has 
been  made  within  the  period  since  the  cell  was  established  as  "the 
physical  basis  of  life"  in  plants  and  animals  than  in  all  the  centuries 
antedating  this  epoch-making  discovery. 

The  word  "university"  in  its  original  sense  meant  a  scholastic 
guild;  that  is,  a  concourse  in  which  teachers  or  teachers  and  scholars 
met.  Later,  these  centers  of  learning  were  incorporated  for  their  own 
protection,  and  finally  became  chartered  institutions.  Originally,  the 
university  was  a  pagan  conception;  later  it  came  under  the  surveillance 
or  patronage  of  religious  organizations.  In  order  that  the  doctrines 
of  the  church  might  exert  greater  influence  in  national  affairs,  the 
scope  of  the  church-schools  or  universities  was  somewhat  enlarged. 
In  the  course  of  time  education  passed  very  largely  out  from  under  the 
control  of  the  church  to  that  of  the  state,  due  to  the  introduction  of 
new  subject  of  study,  the  adoption  of  new  methods  of  teaching,  and  the 
growing  tendency  to  organize  for  national  protection  and  the  advance- 
ment of  commerce  and  industries  incident  to  the  welfare  of  the  several 
nations  concerned.  An  attempt  has  been  made  to  compress  into  a 
paragraph  the  history  of  a  movement  which  ultimately  established  free 
speech  and  institutions  throughout  continental  Europe. 

Passing  now  to  a  consideration  of  the  progress  of  higher  education 
in  the  United  States,  it  is  not  surprising  that  we  should  have  inherited 
the  system  already  in  force  and  effect  in  the  mother  country,  for  no 
immigrant  clings  more  tenaceously  to  the  ideals  of  the  land  of  his 
birth  than  the  Anglo-Saxon.  The  founding  of  the  state-church  college 
naturally  followed,  though  these  institutions  trained  the  men  who 
later  devised  our  system  of  free  public  schools.  In  what  may  be  known 
as  the  second  period  the  dissenters'  colleges  were  established  of  which 
Princeton  was  the  earliest  type,  and  the  "log  college"  of  our  grand- 
fathers' time  a  lineal  descendant.  Then  followed  the  founding  of  the 
first  state  university  at  Athens,  Georgia,  by  legislative  charter  bearing 
the  date,  1785.  At  a  much  later  date,  graduate,  or  what  some  are 
pleased  to  term,  the  real  universities,  of  which  Johns  Hopkins  was  one 
of  the  first,  were  organized. 

It  has  taken  many  years  for  the  university  to  become  firmly  estab- 
lished in  the  United  States,  for  our  earlier  institutions  were  all  of 
college  grade,  and  it  is  only  recently  in  many  states  that  an  attempt 
has  been  made  to  properly  differentiate  between  college  and  university 
courses  of  instruction.  It  is  not  surprising,  however,  that  once  this 
line  was  clearly  defined,  the  university  should  have  developed  with 
astonishing  rapidity.  This  has  been  due  in  large  measure  to  the  oppor- 
tunity accorded  for  research,  which  constitutes  now,  and  always  will 
constitute,  the  main  incentive  to  discovery  and  achievement  on  the 
part  of  every  true  student  whether  he  occupies  a  seat  in  the  class- 
room, pursues  science  in  the  laboratory,  or  lectures  from  the  rostrum. 

Lately,  the  universities  have  undergone  a  new  impulse  and  great 
development  is  in  progress  at  present,  due  largely  to  the  more  liberal 
endowment  by  private  individuals  and  the  state  as  well.  As  a  result, 
graduate  courses  have  been  established  in  many  institutions,  handsome 
and  costly  buildings  erected,  and  laboratory  equipment  and  facilities 
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of  the  most  modern  character  provided.  Teaching  and  research  have 
been  further  differentiated  than  ever  before,  and  opportunities  for  ad- 
vancement afforded  teachers  and  students  which  were  non-existant 
less  than  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago. 

To  do  justice  to  the  origin,  rise  and  predominating  influence  of  the 
American  university  system  would  call  for  an  elaborate  consideration 
from  a  philosophical  and  ethical  standpoint  which  can  not  be  under- 
taken at  this  time,  but  it  is  evident  that  the  existing  institutions  are 
fully  imbued  with  the  spirit  of  that  text  which  says  "replenish  the 
earth  and  subdue  it,  and  have  dominion  over  the  fish  of  the  sea,  and 
over  the  fowls  of  the  air,  and  over  every  living  thing  that  moveth  upon 
the  earth."  To  do  this  successfully  calls  for  the  highest  development 
of  man's  intellectual  faculties,  for  the  industrious  prosecution  of  re- 
search along  varied  lines,  and  for  persistent  and  continued  effort  to  take 
fragments  of  truth  from  the  great  arena  of  the  unknown  and  trans- 
late them  into  the  language  of  human  understanding.  The  university 
established  on  comprehensive  lines,  liberally  endowed,  and  directed  by 
men  with  the  highest  training  and  ideals  is  the  greatest  constructive 
force  which  civilization  has  yet  devised  for  its  uplift.  What  the  univer- 
sity is  to  mean  to  the  future  development  of  the  American  nation  can 
not  be  foretold  at  this  juncture,  but  it  is  quite  evident  that  it  is  cap- 
able of  providing  a  satisfactory  solution  of  many  of  the  vexing  prob- 
lems of  modern  civilization  if  it  is  allowed  to  work  out  its  destiny 
without  too  much  outside  interference. 

The  American  university  is  a  growth  and  not  a  creation.  It  was 
not  established  by  fiat;  it  can  not  be  directed  and  controlled  by  such 
means.  It  is  a  product  of  evolution  and  an  effort  on  the  part  of  our 
people  to  adjust  themselves  to  the  conditions  of  the  age  in  which  they 
live.  It  should  not  be  concluded  that  the  university  has  been  as  read- 
ily accepted  by  the  people  as  the  discussion  up  to  this  time  might 
imply.  The  state  university  has  encountered  fierce  opposition  in  some 
quarters.  Even  now  its  work  is  often  viewed  with  suspicion  or  indif- 
ference. Nevertheless,  it  has  become  so  well  established  as  to  be  recog- 
nized as  a  factor  in  the  educational  scheme  of  practically  all  of  the 
states.  The  opposition  to  universities  is  based  to  some  extent  at  least 
on  the  belief  that  such  institutions  are  irreligious  and  that  the  ideals 
for  which  they  stand  and  a  determination  to  state  facts  as  they  find 
them  often  bring  man  into  conflict  with  the  law  of  God  as  set  forth 
in  the  Bible.  When  the  principle  of  evolution  was  first  presented,  it 
was  fiercely  denounced  from  the  pulpit  under  the  impression  that  it 
could  only  be  an  agnostic  proposition  and  the  conception  of  a  mind 
wholly  dominated  by  the  devil.  Geology  and  biology,  and  other  mod- 
ernly  conceived  and  developed  sciences  have  been  attacked  in  a  similar 
manner.  The  folly  of  all  this  useless  contention  has  been  clearly 
demonstrated.  There  is  a  statement  in  Holy  Writ  which  reads  as  fol- 
lows: "Know  the  truth  and  the  truth  shall  make  you  free."  It  is 
a  divinely  conceived  mandate,  and  as  man  has  been  able  through  slow 
and  persistent  investigation  to  acquire  truth  bit  by  bit  and  correlate  it 
together,  it  has  been  shown  conclusively  that  the  conflict  between 
science  and  religions  is  one  of  the  imagination  and  not  of  reality.  Now 
that  a  better  understanding  and  appreciation  of  the  relation  of  these 
two  agencies  have  been  brought  about,  the  university  is  growing  rap- 
idly to  serve  the  commonwealth. 

Much  of  the  opposition  to  the  university  as  a  state  institution  has 
been  based  on  ignorance.  This  is  a  harsh  word  to  many,  but  it  exempli- 
fies a  condition  which  has  existed  entirely  too  long.  Just  why  there 
is  a  subtle  influence  in  the  heart  of  man  which  sets  him  in  opposition 
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to  the  things  with  which  he  is  unfamiliar,  I  cannot  satisfactorily  ex- 
plain. It  is  said  that  "familiarity  breeds  contempt."  Is  the  converse 
of  this  statement  not  also  true?  The  question  devolves  on  whether  it 
is  fair  to  place  upon  the  people  of  the  state  the  blame  for  their  un- 
familiarity  with  the  university  and  the  ideals  which  it  represents. 
To  do  this  is  unjust  in  most  instances  for  the  university  has  frequently 
not  made  a  proper  and  consistent  effort  to  place  itself  in  the  right  rela- 
tionship to  its  constituency.  The  man  who  has  something  to  sell  adver- 
tises it  extensively.  The  faker  of  the  street  corner  who  vends  pink 
pills  made  of  bread  dough  and  colored  with  aniline  dye  sometimes 
attracts  attention  to  his  wares  by  the  simple  device  of  wearing  a  veno- 
mous snake  coiled  around  his  neck.  He  is  a  blatant  faker  from  our 
point  of  view  but  he  accomplishes  his  purpose  and  thoroughly  familiar- 
izes for  a  consideration  a  guileless  public  with  the  marvelous  curative 
qualities  of  pink  pills  made  out  of  flour  and  water.  Of  course,  a  dig- 
nified exclusive  university  should  not  descend  to  such  methods,  but 
instead  of  reposing  in  classic  shades,  it  would  be  better  if  it  more  fre- 
quently placed  its  professors  before  the  pubils  in  an  acceptable  manner 
so  they  might  enunciate  the  principles  and  ideals  for  which  it  stands 
and  act  as  a  leavening  and  uplifting  influence  upon  the  entire  populace. 
The  people  have  a  right  to  expect  this  of  a  state  university,  and  the 
university  in  its  own  defense  should  act  in  this  direction  without  com- 
pulsion. If  this  were  done,  the  sympathetic  mingling  of  the  professor 
with  the  people  would  presently  result  in  a  general  appreciation  of  what 
the  university  means  to  the  state  and  its  virtues  would  become  so 
firmly  ingrained  that  charity  and  consideration  would  be  the  natural 
descendants  of  the  criticism  and  indifference  now  so  often  met  with. 

It  is  safe  to  conclude  that  the  university  has  passed  through  its 
probationary  period,  and  has  been  generally  accepted  as  one  of  the 
fundamental  institutions  in  our  scheme  of  education.  The  utility  of 
the  university  as  an  instrument  for  propagating  new  conceptions  of  the 
universe,  fostering  noble  impulses  and  exploitation  in  the  realm  of 
the  unknown  often  in  the  face  of  grave  opposition  has  not  been  prop- 
erly appreciated.  It  was  through  the  training  received  in  such  an 
institution  coupled  with  hospital  experience  that  Dr.  Wm,  Harvey 
made  his  great  discovery  of  the  circulation  of  the  blood.  If  you  might 
consider  the  literature  of  the  day  and  age  in  which  he  lived  and  ex- 
amine into  some  of  the  nauseating  concoctions  proposed  by  so  great 
a  philosopher  as  Bacon  as  a  means  for  stimulating  functional  activity 
in  decadent  organs  and  prolonging  human  existence,  you  could  realize 
better  the  conditions  under  which  Harvey  lived  and  worked  and  what 
his  marvelous  discovery  has  meant  to  human  progress,  the  prolonga- 
tion of  life,  the  development  of  biological  sciences,  and  the  true  rela- 
tionship of  man  to  the  environmental  agencies  by  which  he  is  sur- 
rounded. 

The  inspirational  value  to  the  world  of  the  great  work  carried  on 
in  university  laboratories  can  not  be  overestimated.  They  constitute 
the  centralized  power  through  which  has  been  generated  a  hundred 
industries  of  world-wide  renown.  It  is  said  that  a  West  Point  engineer 
prepared  the  first  design  for  a  cantalever  bridge.  It  is  known  that 
Liebig,  as  a  result  of  his  laboratory  investigations,  laid  the  foundation 
of  industrial  and  agricultural  chemistry,  and  so  extraordinary  has 
been  the  influence  of  his  work  that  the  German  nation  has  become  a 
world  power  chiefly  because  of  the  wonderful  development  of  chemical 
processes  as  applied  to  her  commercial  life.  The  effect  of  Pasteur's 
investigations  and  work  upon  the  history  of  the  world  can  not  be 
judged  correctly  by  this  generation.   To  say  that  they  have  been  epoch- 
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making  and  cosmic  in  effect,  but  states  the  case  mildly.  The  alleviation 
of  human  suffering  which  his  discoveries  made  possible,  and  the  pro- 
gress made  in  sanitation  and  in  combatting  diseases  have  brought  one 
revolution  following  so  closely  upon  the  heels  of  its  predecessor  that 
we  have  almost  concluded  that  there  is  nothing  which  may  not  be 
brought  under  human  control  in  the  course  of  time  save  death  itself. 
Pasteur's  life  exemplified  most  beautifully  the  thought  expressed  by 
Marcus  Aurelius  many  centuries  ago  when  he  bade  the  young  men  of 
his  time,  "Be  not  uneasy,  discouraged  or  out  of  humor  because  practice 
falls  short  of  precept  in  some  particular.  If  you  happen  to  be  beaten 
return  to  the  charge."  The  world  needs  more  Pasteurs.  May  this  mes- 
sage from  the  dark  ages  fire  the  young  imagination  of  the  twentieth 
century. 

Over  three  hundred  years  ago  the  little  town  of  Leyden,  lately  the 
center  of  a  siege  of  extreme  horror,  was  made  the  home  of  a  university 
which  trained  and  developed  the  latent  mind  of  many  famous  German 
savants,  and  so  sweetly  did  these  men  sing  and  so  capably  work  that 
their  influence  upon  the  characteristics,  life  activities  and  accomplish- 
ments of  their  nation  are  strongly  pronounced  to  this  very  hour.  That 
some  of  the  world's  most  renowned  historical  figures  were  not  ignorant 
of  the  value  of  mental  discipline  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  Charlemagne, 
probably  the  greatest  monarch  between  the  time  of  Caesar  and  Napo- 
leon, founded  his  empire  on  the  principle  of  superior  education,  and 
it  was  through  his  sagacity  that  the  nations  of  the  north  finally  attained 
that  perfection  which  made  it  possible  for  them  to  break  down  and 
destroy  the  rule  of  the  Roman  emperors.  Napoleon  appreciated  science 
at  its  face  value  and  fostered  the  production  of  sugar  from  the  beet, 
thus  giving  encouragement  to  an  industry  of  importance  throughout 
the  temperate  zone.  He  knew  the  power  of  the  technically  trained 
expert  to  overcome  the  apparently  insurmountable  obstacle,  as  shown 
by  his  terse  command  to  his  corps  of  engineers  when  he  pointed  to  the 
mountain  fastnesses  which  protected  the  country  to  the  south  which  he 
sought  to  subjugate,  and  exclaimed,  "Beyond  the  Alps  lies  Italy." 
Napoleon's  faith  in  engineering  was  not  in  vain,  and  presently  Italy 
lay  prostrate  at  his  feet. 

It  is  facinating  to  consider  and  discourse  upon  the  relation  of  the 
trained  mind  to  the  accomplishment  of  the  apparently  impossible,  to 
the  subjugation  of  nature,  to  the  transformation  of  latent  energy  into 
potential  forms,  to  the  conquering  of  air  and  water,  to  the  prolonging 
of  human  life,  to  the  mitigation  of  pain,  to  the  elevation  of  man  from 
a  barbarian  to  the  status  of  a  Christian  who  submits  his  differences  to 
courts  of  arbitration  that  human  blood  may  not  be  shed.  But  time  is 
pressing  and  I  am  reluctantly  forced  to  pass  to  the  consideration  of 
other  phases  of  the  subject. 

It  may  now  be  proper  to  inquire  into  the  functions  of  a  university. 
Such  an  institution  exists  primarily  to  perpetuate  knowledge,  organize 
and  promote  research,  add  to  truth,  diffuse  knowledge,  liberalize  and 
educate  a  people,  promote  the  distribution  of  information  of  social  or 
economic  importance,  guide  the  national  destiny  through  the  wise  con- 
servation of  all  its  resources,  and  advance  civilization.  It  is  the  duty 
and  the  privilege  of  the  university  to  prepare  man  to  fulfill  his  destiny 
creditably  to  himself  and  to  succeeding  generations.  It  should  teach 
him  how  to  unfold  nature's  secrets  and  use  them  acceptably  as  fast  as 
changing  economic  conditions  make  necessary.  To  this  end  it  must 
specialize  effort  and  concentrate  information.  It  should  encourage 
high  ideals  and  point  out  to  youth  through  the  leaders  it  trains  that 
man  can  not  live  to  himself,  but  in  every  action  must  consider  his  re- 
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lation  to  his  fellowman;  that  life  does  not  consist  in  selfish  effort  or  in 
a  mere  attempt  to  acquire  great  wealth,  but  in  doing  good  to  others  and 
in  harmonizing  social  relations  and  intercourse  between  men  and  na- 
tions.   Our  own  laureate,  James  Russell  Lowell,  expresses  it  thus: 

"The  longer  on  this  earth  we  live 
And  weigh  the  various  qualities  of  men, 
The  more  we  feel  the  high,  stern-featured  beauty 
Of  plain  devotedness  to  duty. 
Steadfast  and  still,  nor  paid  with  mortal  praise, 
But  finding  amplest  recompense 
For  life's  ungarlanded  expanse 
In  work  done  squarely  and  unwasted  days." 

If  a  university  is  to  take  the  immature  students  of  the  secondary 
schools  and  give  them  an  insight  into  the  erudition  of  the  past  and 
train  them  to  look  forward  hopefully  to  the  future,  undergraduate 
courses  of  the  highest  grade  must  be  maintained.  These  should  be 
designed  to  meet  the  social  and  industrial  needs  of  the  people,  and  nat- 
urally to  be  sufficiently  liberal  in  conception  and  purpose  should  include 
a  study  of  the  humanities,  liberal  arts,  fundamental  sciences,  and  such 
technical  or  applied  subjects  as  will  fit  its  graduates  to  enter  most 
largely  and  efficiently  into  the  affairs  of  the  state  and  nation.  It  is 
desirable  and  ideally  correct  to  require  the  completion  of  a  four-years' 
course  of  study  before  any  specialization  is  permitted,  but  the  irre- 
sistible power  meets  the  immovable  object,  it  is  necessary  at  times  at 
least  to  indulge  in  the  circumlocution  which  language  affords.  In  the 
present  status  of  our  development  it  is  manifestly  impossible  to  require 
the  Bachelor's  degree  in  all  institutions  and  in  all  courses  before  a 
student  may  take  up  any  specialized  work.  On  this  account  it  is 
necessary  that  provision  for  a  certain  amount  of  elective  work  should 
be  made  in  the  undergraduate  courses  of  a  state  university.  Certainly 
the  election  should  be  guarded  carefully  and  not  permitted  under  any 
circumstances  before  the  Junior  year.  It  is  manifest  that  all  courses 
should  be  liberally  conceived,  and  that  history  and  logic,  language  and 
mathematics,  science  and  technical  studies  of  whatever  character  be 
properly  correlated  and  adjusted,  so  that  the  student  on  graduation 
may  know  something  of  ancient  and  modern  philosophies,  essential 
historical  and  political  facts,  enough  of  psychology  and  logic  to  adjust 
himself  to  any  environment,  have  ability  to  express  himself  with 
facility,  enjoy  the  mental  discipline  and  poise  which  a  study  of  mathe- 
matics contributes,  appreciate  the  love  of  truth  and  exactness  which 
science  insures,  and  the  skill  in  handicrafts  which  applied  courses  of 
instruction  provide. 

A  state  university  can  well  afford  to  put  its  stamp  of  approval'  on 
a  man  with  training  of  this  character,  and  can  feel  certain  that  he  will 
represent  her  to  advantage  in  the  life  which  he  leads  beyond  her  walls. 
He  will  be  a  jewel  in  the  state's  crown  of  glory  which  will  wear  well 
and  have  a  finer  reflecting  surface  and  a  harder  finish  at  the  end  than 
at  the  beginning.  He  will  make  a  capable,  serviceable,  democratic  citi- 
zen with  high  ideals  of  life  and  with  a  proper  regard  for  the  sacred 
rights  and  privileges  of  his  fellowmen. 

But  the  university  which  would  serve  the  commonwealth  acceptably 
must  offer  something  in  addition  to  collegiate  courses.  To  this  end 
every  institution  of  deserving  reputation  should  maintain  a  graduate 
school  worthy  in  every  sense  of  the  distinguished  title  it  bears.  It  is 
axiomatic  that  progress  in  any  direction  is  based  on  research,  and  if 
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graduate  students  are  to  be  capably  and  satisfactorily  trained,  they 
must  be  under  the  guidance  of  master  minds;  men  who  have  had  oppor- 
tunity to  spend  years  of  effort  in  acquiring  the  most  complete  and  per- 
fect command  of  a  given  subject.  The  work  of  the  several  departments 
and  laboratories  must  therefore  be  under  the  control  of  men  of  broad 
sympathies,  wide  experience,  scholarly  attainment,  and  achievement 
in  their  own  name.  Research  should  be  encouraged  and  prosecuted 
with  the  utmost  diligence  by  both  teacher  and  pupil.  Example  is  in- 
fectious; enthusiasm  and  vigilence  bring  their  own  reward.  Emerson 
advised  American  youth  with  reference  to  this  matter  as  follows: 

"In  life's  small  things  be  resolute  and  great, 
To  keep  thy  muscles  trained  know'st  thou  when  fate 
Thy  measure  takes  or  when  she'll  say  to  thee 
'I  find  thee  worthy,  do  this  thing  for  me.'  " 

Merit  or  success  in  this  direction  should  be  generously  recognized  by 
the  highest  rewards  at  the  disposition  of  the  institution.  Naturally, 
investigators  should  not  be  overburdened  with  teaching  or  administra- 
tive duties.  Vigor  of  mind  and  body  and  freedom  from  responsibility 
are  essential  to  success  in  research  work. 

Greater  progress  will  be  made  if  in  addition  to  the  work  of  re- 
search carried  on  in  association  with  the  departments  already  estab- 
lished or  through  the  graduate  school,  there  be  maintained  upon  an 
efficient  basis  a  strictly  high-grade,  thoroughly  equipped  and  amply 
financed  research  institution.  This  is  an  attainment  which  few  of  our 
universities  have  reached  save  along  agricultural  lines,  but  which 
many  look  confidently  forward  to  establishing  in  the  next  few  years. 
There  are  a  thousand  problems  affecting  every  phase  of  human  life  and 
activity  which  can  be  solved  only  through  the  facilities  which  such  a 
department  would  place  within  the  reach  of  the  master  minds  of  the 
generation  in  which  we  live.  That  the  discoveries  of  such  men  would 
be  an  inspiration  to  students  in  all  classes  and  departments,  win  re- 
nown for  the  university,  and  demonstrate  its  ability  to  serve  human 
needs  in  any  direction  acceptably  all  agree  who  have  seen  the  benefi- 
cent results  following  the  endowment  of  institutions  of  this  kind  in 
various  parts  of  the  world. 

The  constructive  work  of  our  state  agricultural  experiment  stations 
is  too  familiar  to  need  elucidation  in  this  connection.  Yet  many  of 
the  stations  are  poorly  equipped,  undermanned,  and  improperly  sup- 
ported, both  morally  and  financially  by  the  states  they  attempt  to  serve. 
In  spite  of  this  they  formulated  the  knowledge  out  of  which  has  been 
developed  the  courses  in  agricultural  science  now  growing  so  popular 
in  our  colleges,  and  which  promise  to  give  the  needed  redirection  to 
our  rural  life  at  a  crisis  in  the  history  of  American  agriculture. 

But  a  university  to  be  truly  serviceable  must  publish  the  results 
of  its  discoveries.  The  reasons  are  so  patent  that  their  presentation 
seems  almost  unnecessary.  Publication  is  advisable  to  test  the  accuracy 
of  the  conclusions  reached.  It  stimulates  men  in  a  similar  field;  it 
informs  the  public;  encourages  the  worker,  and  makes  his  information 
of  service  to  mankind  and  as  a  source  of  instruction  to  students.  Some 
manuscripts  will  no  doubt  be  so  abstruse  that  only  a  limited  edition 
need  be  printed.  Many  of  the  papers  should  be  freed  of  their  technical 
language  and  prepared  and  distributed  in  the  form  of  popular  bulletins. 
It  is  the  duty  of  a  university  to  encourage  its  professors  in  the  prepa- 
ration and  publication  of  monographs,  books  and  magazine  articles. 
Statements  which  will  not  stand  the  test  of  higher  criticism  are  not 
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worthy  of  credence.  There  is  nothing  calculated  to  encourage  the 
individual  professor  more  or  to  win  for  him  a  part  of  the  honors  and 
rewards  which  are  too  often  denied  men  who  devote  their  lives  to  work 
of  this  character. 

The  university  must  also  assert  itself  in  the  line  of  leadership,  and 
by  this  is  meant  to  take  an  active  part  in  public  affairs,  while  studiously 
avoiding  political  alignments  or  advocacy  of  special  interests.  Every 
advantage  should  be  taken  of  the  great  privilege  of  discussing  all  sub- 
jects calculated  to  result  in  the  development  of  industry  along  sound 
economic  lines.  There  is  grave  danger  that  labor  organizations  often 
not  led  advisedly  may  overstep  the  narrow  boundary  which  exists  be- 
tween the  just  reward  of  the  manufacturer  and  the  maintenance  of  his 
business  on  a  profitable  basis.  There  is  a  great  tendency  to  establish 
trusts  and  other  monopolies  along  many  lines  which  are  ill-advised  and 
can  only  result  disastrously.  Quackery  nostrum  vending  and  "wild- 
cat" investments  should  be  ruthlessly  exposed  and  publicly  denounced 
by  educators  everywhere.  A  comprehensive  survey  of  the  economic  re- 
sources of  the  state  should  be  made  along  all  lines,  and  the  true  facts 
as  they  exist  correlated  so  that  the  disposition  of  all  public  property 
may  be  undertaken  advantageously,  and  the  vested  rights  of  the  people 
forever  protected. 

There  should  be  a  law  review  department  empowered  by  the  legis- 
lature, as  has  already  been  done  in  Wisconsin,  to  consider  all  measures 
presented  for  enactment  at  the  recurring  sessions  of  the  state  assembly. 
If  this  were  done,  much  of  the  confusing  and  disturbing  legislation 
suggested  and  often  passed  would  be  obviated.  The  university  must 
supplant  the  demagogue,  and  by  wise  conference  and  association  with 
its  constituency  maintain  in  the  minds  of  the  people  the  true  principles 
of  democracy,  and  prevent  the  unrestrained  advocacy  of  socialism  and 
other  doctrines  which  smack  more  of  the  perilous  days  of  the  French 
Revolution  than  of  the  sanity,  justice  and  reason  which  is  supposed 
to  pervade  our  day  and  generation. 

In  every  state  university  there  should  be  an  extension  bureau  so  or- 
ganized and  officered  that  it  will  be  possible  for  it  to  give  in  a  desirable 
and  concrete  form  the  information  needed  by  the  residents  of  any  given 
community.  This  work  need  not  be  confined  of  necessity  to  agricultural 
lines,  though  more  progress  in  this  direction  has  been  made  than  in 
any  other,  and  it  is  naturally  the  most  pressing  and  important  need  of 
the  day.  This  is  due  to  the  fact  that  technical  education  has  long 
outstripped  agricultural  education  because  we  have  rested  too  long  in 
the  false  security  of  "a  virgin  soil  incapable  of  exhaustion."  Now  that 
we  are  confronted  by  new  problems  in  agriculture  which  are  of  national 
importance,  it  has  become  necessary  to  call  upon  the  universities  for 
active  aid  through  their  colleges  of  agriculture  in  the  more  general 
distribution  of  the  accumulated  facts  of  science  relating  to  soils,  plants 
and  animals.  A  gratifying  response  has  been  made  by  our  institutions, 
many  of  them  having  been  liberally  endowed  by  the  state  for  work 
of  this  character.  As  a  result,  the  yield  of  corn  for  an  entire  state  has 
been  raised  considerably,  the  yield  of  cotton  increased,  the  character 
of  the  live  stock  improved,  progress  made  in  the  teaching  of  agricul- 
ture in  the  rural  schools,  and  succor  given  to  many  co-operative  enter- 
prises which  might  otherwise  have  languished  and  died.  Only  a  begin- 
ning has  been  made,  but  what  is  to  be  achieved  through  the  systema- 
tized extension  or  traveling  agricultural  school,  the  well-ordered  far- 
mers' institute,  the  test  plat  and  demonstration  field,  the  physical- 
chemical  soil  survey  of  a  state,  the  rational  management  of  forest 
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plantations,  the  introduction  and  dissemination  of  improved  seeds  and 
plants,  the  breeding  of  a  better  and  more  varied  class  of  live  stock,  the 
eradication  of  parasitic  insects  and  diseases  of  plants  and  animals,  the 
reorganized  rural  school,  the  correspondence  course  and  the  personal 
letter,  I  leave  to  some  one  with  a  more  vivid  imagination  than  I  possess. 
To  say  that  the  lives  of  the  people  will  be  materially  influenced,  in- 
dustry benefited,  agriculture  transformed,  inspiration  succeed  depres- 
sion, and  rural  life  and  its  opportunities  become  more  generally  and 
thoroughly  appreciated  is  certainly  stating  the  case  circumspectly. 

Extension  teaching  affords  the  university  the  greatest  constructive 
opportunity  it  has  ever  enjoyed.  Daniel  Webster  believed  that  soul 
conservation  is  the  greatest  service  which  can  be  rendered  mankind. 
Soul  conservation  may  oftener  come  through  the  adjustment  of  mate- 
rial conditions  than  we  sometimes  think.  Webster's  advice  as  given 
below  is  certainly  worth  cherishing  in  this  connection: 

"If  we  work  upon  marble,  it  will  perish;  if  we  work  upon  brass, 
time  will  efface  it;  if  we  rear  temples,  they  will  crumble  into  dust; 
but  if  we  work  upon  immortal  souls;  if  we  imbue  them  with  principles 
with  the  just  fear  of  God  and  love  of  fellowmen,  we  engrave  on  those 
tablets  something  which  will  brighten  all  eternity." 

An  endeavor  has  been  made  to  set  forth  succinctly  some  phy.ses 
of  the  rise  and  spread  of  university  ideals,  and  to  briefly  pora'ay  the 
iniiuence  which  they  have  ex-mod  on  civilization.  1l  America  a 
peculiar  type  of  college  has  grown  up  which  we  now  correctly  term 
the  state  university.  It  is  capable  of  unlimited  service  to  every  state 
in  which  it  has  been  properly  established  and  wisely  directed,  protected 
from  outside  interference  and  liberally  financed.  The  university  should 
stand  in  every  well-ordered  commonwealth  as  a  beacon  light  placed  on 
a  hilltop  where  it  can  not  be  hid  and  casting  its  effulgent  rays  over 
the  entire  state.  It  should  exert  a  wholesome  influence  at  the  center  of 
luxury,  in  the  counting  house,  in  the  factory,  on  the  farm,  in  the  home 
of  the  grandee  and  the  humblest  citizen  alike.  It  constitutes  the  melt- 
ing pot  in  which  all  the  problems  of  the  state  are  to  be  fluxed,  and 
the  dross  separated  from  the  refined  material  which  is  to  give  vitality 
to  commerce,  permanency  to  industry  and  agriculture,  and  happiness 
and  contentment  to  all  the  people. 

The  university  has  been  likened  by  some  to  an  engine,  and  in 
fancy  let  us  weave  a  comparison  between  the  two.  The  engine  has 
a  frame-work  to  give  it  stability;  the  university  has  a  physical  equip- 
ment of  grounds  and  buildings.  The  engine  has  a  fire-box  in  which 
its  energy  is  generated;  the  university  has  a  laboratory  out  of  which 
comes  the  refined  truths  that  make  for  intellectual  development  and 
mastery  over  material  things.  The  engine  has  a  steam  chest  where 
the  pressure  is  exerted  that  gives  it  momentum;  the  university  has 
the  trained  mind  of  yesterday  and  today  which  has  stored  the  lore  and 
logic  of  past  generations,  and  spurs  the  receptive  mind  of  youth  on 
to  achievement.  The  engine  has  a  connecting  rod  which  co-ordinates 
its  parts  and  makes  possible  the  transmission  of  its  power;  the  univer- 
sity has  a.  student  body  associating  it  to  the  state  and  the  agencies 
which  it  represents.  The  engine  has  a  balance-wheel;  the  university 
has  its  faculty.  The  engine  has  its  governor  so  that  it  may  not  escape 
from  under  proper  control;  the  university  has  its  body  of  alumni 
exerting  the  wholesome  influence  of  the  educated  man  in  society. 

Thus  we  see  a  correlated  and  interdependent  relation  between  the 
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university  and  all  the  activities  of  the  life  of  the  commonwealth.  We 
look  upon  the  engine  which  is  constructed  of  man's  imagination  assisted 
by  the  culture  of  his  intellect  and  the  interpretation  of  nature's  laws 
as  a  giant  achievement.  It  is  the  feeble  tool  of  our  finite  conception. 
How  much  more  marvelous  and  wonderful  is  a  university  which  caters 
to  the  interest,  spiritual  and  material,  of  the  human  mind  and  body. 
The  engine  represents  but  one  of  the  achievements  which  education 
has  made  possible;  the  university  represents  the  present  development 
and  success  attending  man's  effort  in  all  lines  of  human  activity.  The 
university  brings  succor  and  comfort  to  the  weary  and  to  the  heart- 
worn  because  it  places  him  in  touch  with  the  experience,  knowledge 
and  sentiments  of  the  sages  of  past  generations.  It  ministers  to  his 
material  needs  through  the  acquirement  of  knowledge  in  its  physical, 
chemical,  economic,  agricultural  and  other  industrial  laboratories. 
Man  is  confronted  by  a  sudden  problem  which  threatens  his  existence. 
The  university  through  the  benign  influence  of  research  and  the  reac- 
tion upon  human  intellect  tells  him  how  to  find  a  way  around  or  over 
the  difficulty.  The  university  inspires,  encourages  mental  and  physical 
enjoyment,  gives  balance  and  sobriety  to  society,  and  maintains  a  de- 
sirable equilibrium  in  cosmic  affairs.  It  enlarges  human  sympathy, 
represents  the  bounds  of  knowledge,  encourages  and  rewards  conscien- 
tious effort,  and  stands  as  a  monitor  beckoning  to  mankind  and  urging 
him  forward  to  measure  up  through  the  cultivation  of  his  intellectual 
faculties  to  the  opportunities  which  human  life  offers  and  which  a 
divine  and  considerate  Creator  intended  he  should  enjoy. 

In  conclusion,  what  can  picture  more  clearly  the  university  ideal 
than  the  following  beautifully  expressed  concept  by  Henry  Timrod: 

"Where  sleeps  the  poet  who  shall  fitly  sing 
The  source  wherefrom  doth  spring 
That  mighty  commerce  which,  confined 
To  the  mean  channels  of  no  selfish  mart, 
Goes  out  to  every  shore 

Of  this  broad  earth,  and  throngs  the  sea  with  ships 
That  bear  no  thunders;  hushes  hungry  lips 
In  alien  lands; 

Joins  with  a  delicate  web  remotest  strands; 

And  gladdening  rich  and  poor, 

Doth  gild  Parisian  domes, 

Or  feed  the  cottage  smoke  of  English  homes, 

And  only  bounds  its  blessings  by  mankind." 


ACADEMY  OF  SCIENCE. 

In  the  Tennessee  Academy  of  Science  organized  this  spring 
at  Nashville,  and  holding  its  next  meeting  here  this  fall,  it  will 
be  seen  that  the  University  is  well  represented.  Its  conception 
and  aims  are  set  forth  in  the  following  from  ' 'The  Journal 
and  Tribune :" 

A  meeting  of  scientists  interested  in  the  organization  of  the 
State  Academy  of  Science  was  held  Saturday,  at  Nashville,  when 
the  Tennessee  Academy  of  Science  was  formally  organized.  Dr.  C.  il. 
Gordon,  of  the  University  of  Tennessee,  was  elected  president,  W.  A. 
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Nelson  was  elected  secretary,  and  Professor  E.  S.  Reynolds,  of  the 
University  of  Tennessee  was  chosen  editor  of  the  paper  which  is  to  be 
published  by  the  society. 

Knoxville  will  be  the  next  meeting  place,  and  the  next  session  will 
be  held  at  the  University  of  Tennessee  on  the  first  Friday  after  Thanks- 
giving. 

The  Academy  has  between  fifty-five  and  sixty  charter  members, 
representing  the  colleges  and  universities  of  the  State.  All  persons 
interested  in  the  advancement  of  scientific  thought  are  eligible  to 
membership,  and  it  is  thought  that  the  membership  will  rapidly  in- 
crease. The  meetings  will  be  devoted  to  fostering  scientific  knowledge. 
Many  of  the  educators  and  students  of  Knoxville  have  been  much  in- 
terested in  the  promotion  of  the  organization,  and  the  selection  of  this 
city  as  the  next  meeting  place  will  cause  general  satisfaction  here.  The 
University  of  Tennessee  was  much  honored  in  the  choice  of  officers 
for  the  organization. 

The  Knoxville  attendants  returned  from  Nashville  Sunday  morning. 

HISTORY  OF  THE  MOVEMENT 

On  the  ninth  of  March  there  occurred  at  Nashville  a  gathering  of 
persons  interested  in  science  for  the  purpose  of  organizing  a  State 
Academy  of  Science,  a  project,  by  the  way,  in  which  the  people  of  the 
State  may  well  take  interest.  For  as  stated  by  the  Nashville  Banner 
"The  progress  and  prosperity  of  any  community  depends  in  very  large 
measure  on  its  scientific  men."  While  there  have  not  been  wanting  in 
the  south  those  who  have  been  interested  in  the  scientific  problems  of 
this  region,  nevertheless  they  have  been  working  largely  as  individuals 
and  not  as  organizations.  And  this  has  meant  inefficiency  both  as  to 
material  acquisition  of  scientific  facts  and  as  to  dissemination  of  infor- 
mation touching  the  natural  resources  of  the  region.  The  organization 
of  those  interested  in  the  natural  sciences  is  an  important  step  in  the 
right  direction. 

The  object  of  the  Tennessee  Academy  of  Science  is  to  co-ordinate 
the  scientific  interests  of  the  State  and  thus  provide  a  means  whereby 
every  person  in  the  State  who  is  engaged  in  or  interested  in  science  in 
any  of  its  phases  may  have  the  benefit  of  the  labor  of  those  interested 
in  similar  lines  or  work.  Meetings  will  be  held  once  a  year  on  the 
Friday  following  Thanksgiving  at  which  papers  will  be  read  and  dis- 
cussions conducted  relating  to  all  lines  of  investigation  germane  to 
the  aims  of  the  society.  It  has  been  proposed  to  hold  these  meetings 
alternately  in  different  sections  of  the  State  for  the  convenience  of 
the  membership. 

At  the  preliminary  meeting  arrangements  were  made  to  hold  the 
first  meeting  of  the  Academy  on  April  6th  in  order  that  members 
might  avail  themselves  of  the  reduced  rates  on  the  railroads  at  that 
time. 

It  is  the  design  of  the  promoters  of  the  Academy  of  Science  to  in- 
clude in  its  membership  all  who  are  in  any  way  interested  in  science 
and  its  cognate  subjects.  Not  only  the  student  of  the  pure  sciences 
but  those  interested  in  applied  science  whether  in  a  professional  way 
or  not  are  eligible  to  membership  in  the  Academy.  The  membership 
comprises  active  members,  associate  members  and  honorary  members. 
The  dues  for  active  members  are  three  dollars  a  year,  which  entitles 
the  member  to  receive  all  the  publications  issued  by  the  Academy 
together  with  the  right  to  vote  and  hold  office.    Associate  members 
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pay  two  dollars  and  receive  the  publications,  but  cannot  vote  or  hold 
office.  This  kind  of  membership  is  primarily  for  students  in  colleges 
and  others  who  do  not  care  to  share  in  the  active  management  of  the 
Academy.  Honorary  members  are  those  elected  because  of  their  special 
attainments  in  the  field  of  science.  Honorary  members  pay  no  dues  but 
may  receive  the  publications  of  the  Academy  on  the  payment  of  two 
dollars  a  year. 

It  is  believed  the  Academy  will  be  a  large  factor  in  promoting  the 
interests  of  science  in  the  State  and  it  is  hoped  that  all  who  are  in  any 
way  interested  will  apply  for  membership.  A  field  in  which  the  Acad- 
emy can  be  made  to  serve  a  useful  purpose  is  in  the  extension  of 
science  teaching  in  the  high  schools.  Teachers  of  science  in  these 
schools  should  avail  themselves  of  the  opportunity  to  become  associated 
with  other  workers  in  similar  lines  in  order  that  they  may  have  the 
advantage  of  the  experiences  of  those  engaged  in  the  same  work  and 
of  the  influence  of  concentrated  effort  toward  the  advancement  of 
science  teaching  in  the  schools.  Students  who  are  looking  forward  to 
any  line  of  science  work  will  find  it  well  worth  while  to  early  ally 
themselves  with  those  engaged  in  these  lines  and  the  associate  mem- 
bership offers  an  excellent  opportunity  to  this  end.  Persons  interested 
in  mines  or  quarries,  amateur  students  of  geology,  collectors,  persons 
interested  in  the  study  of  trees,  plants,  or  animals,  engineers,  and  any 
who  have  an  interest  in  any  phase  of  science  will  find  a  welcome  in 
the  Academy  and  a  worthy  field  for  the  exercise  of  their  special  in- 
terest. 


THE  ALUMNI. 

Though  the  distant  alumni  did  not  revisit  the  University 
this  year  in  such  numbers  as  was  hoped,  there  were  not  a 
few  at  Commencement.  We  still  cherish  the  hope  that  some 
day  they  will  return  in  multitudes,  renew  their  youth,  study  the 
needs  of  their  Alma  Mater,  and  swiftly  plan  to  provide  for 
them.  We  ought  to  have  a  large  endowment  for  the  Library, 
scholarships,  fellowships,  chairs,  and  expansion  in  general.  For 
the  present,  perhaps  the  most  effective  alumni  service  would 
be  going  to  the  Legislature,  and  seeing  to  it  that  the  University 
get  adequate  appropriations  for  buildings,  equipment,  and  gen- 
eral extension. 

All  these  things  the  alumni  could  bring  to  pass  here.  Serv- 
ing us,  they  would  thus  be  serving  their  State,  the  South,  the 
nation.  Could  they  or  our  legislators  visit  other  State  insti- 
tutions in  the  North  or  in  the  West,  view  their  handsome  build- 
ings of  stone,  walk  through  their  libraries  of  volumes  by  the 
hundred  thousand,  learn  of  appropriations  by  the  million,  hear 
of  the  pride  in  which  such  institutions  are  deservedly  held, 
not  least,  observe  the  enthusiastic  support  of  the  alumni,  they 
would  surely  manifest  a  profounder  interest  in  the  speedy 
advancement  of  their  own  University.    Perhaps  they  do  not 
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realize  how  potent  they  might  be  in  effecting  a  great  change 
for  the  better,  and  how  dependent  the  administration  is  upon 
their  loyalty. 


ALUMNI  BANQUET. 

The  Alumni  Banquet  was  such  a  success  that  there  was 
genuine  though  agreeable  surprise.  Because  of  the  Bankers' 
Convention  it  was  held  later  than  usual.  It  was  hoped  and 
known  that  many  alumni  would  attend  that  convention  and 
would  at  the  same  time  be  glad  to  avail  themselves  of  the 
opportunity  of  joining  old  friends  in  a  reunion.  Over  a  hun- 
dred covers  were  laid  and  there  was  abundant  good  cheer  till 
a  late  hour. 

Following  is  the  list  of  officers,  and  the  program : 

President,  David  T.  McMillan;  Vice-President,  The  Hon.  Rowan 
A.  Greer,  West  Tennessee;  Vice-President,  Hugh  M.  Tate,  East  Tennes- 
see; Vice-President,  J.  C.  R.  McCall,  Middle  Tennessee;  Secretary,  W.  J. 
Barton;  Treasurer,  Robert  S.  Young. 

ANNUAL  ALUMNI  BANQUET 
of  the 

UNIVERSITY  OP  TENNESSEE 
MAY  30th,  1912,  AT  COLONIAL  HOTEL 
8:30  P.  M. 

TOASTS 

Judge  Edward  T.  Sanford,  Toast  Master 

1  Hon.  Hugh  M.  Tate  The  University  and  Its  Alumni 

"United  we  stand,  divided  we  fall." 

2  Col.  Cary  F.  Spence  Athletics 

"A  healthy  size  for  a  man  is  exercise." 

3  J.  L.  Brewer  The  College  Man  and  the  Community 

"A  wise  man  will  make  more  opportunities  than  he  finds." 

4  Prof.  James  D.  Hoskins  Who's  Who  Among  our  Alumni 

"So  much  one  man  can  do!" 

5  Hon.  Harvey  H.  Hannah  Memories  of  My  Alma  Mater 

"Old  tales  are  told,  old  songs  are  sung,  old  days  come  back  to  memory." 

6  Dr.  Brown  Ayres  The  University  and  the  Service  of  the  State 

"Institute  a  course  of  learning  and  ingenious  studies." 
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7  Hon.  Rowan  A.  Greer  The  Lawyer  as  a  Citizen 

"Justice  rules  the  Universe." 

MENU 
Cream  of  Tomato 

Mixed  Pickles  Midget  Radishes 

Queen  Olives 
Baked  Red  Snapper,  Tomato  Sauce 
Julienne  Potatoes 
Braised  Fillet  of  Tenderloin  with  Mushrooms 
Snow  Potatoes  Asparagus 
Volunteer  Punch 
Vegetable  Salad,  Mayonnaise 
Strawberry  Ice  Cream 

Assorted  Cakes 
Roquefort  Saltines 

Coffee 

To  the  Senior  Class  most  of  the  credit  for  the  success  of  the 
banquet  is  due.  It  has  been  a  loyal  group,  but  Mr.  R.  T.  Allen, 
chairman  of  the  class  committee  on  arrangements,  should  be 
gratefully  mentioned  for  active  and  intelligent  initiative. 


MEMORIAL  LIBRARY 

One  of  the  immediate  plans  of  the  alumni  is  the  Memorial 
Library  of  Classical  Literature  in  honor  of  the  late  Dr.  Eben 
Alexander,  sometime  Professor  of  Ancient  Languages  here. 
The  prospectus,  with  a  list  of  the  books  desired,  will  probably 
be  ready  this  fall,  and  will  be  sent  every  available  alumnus. 
This  the  United  States  Commissioner  of  Education  has  in 
charge.  It  is  hoped  that  all  who  came  in  contact  with  this 
amiable  and  learned  gentleman,  as  well  as  all  who  love  the 
University,  will  esteem  it  a  privilege  to  contribute  liberally  to 
this  praiseworthy  and  highly  important  aim. 

THE  ALUMNI  AND  THE  FUTURE 

May  it  not  be  hoped  that  the  new  officers  will  bring  new  life 
and  enthusiasm  to  this  great  work  ?  Wise  planning  and  persistent 
effort  will  achieve  the  impossible.    Active  and  intelligent  and 
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unremitting  leadership  will  conduct  almost  any  enterprise  to 
triumphant  issue.  Let  events  be  shaped  and  cooperation  be  uni- 
versal.   Concerted  action — that's  the  thing. 

Some  contend  that  busy  men  and  women  in  all  the  vocations  of 
life  have  neither  time  nor  inclination  to  strike  their  tasks,  travel 
hither,  and  eat  a  dinner  at  a  dollar  and  a  half  a  plate,  but  that 
they  would  gladly  contribute  to  the  substantial  upbuilding  of 
the  university.  It  is  true  that  such  enthusiasm  often  evaporates 
before  digestion.  It  is  a  good  thing,  however,  for  the  alumni  to 
return,  for  in  no  other  way  can  they  so  thoroughly  realize  the 
needs  of  their  Alma  Mater.  Surely  the  get-together  spirit  has 
solid  justification.  But  of  course  the  contributions  will  be  almost 
as  welcome  by  mail.  What  alumni  can  and  will  do  on  specific  sug- 
gestion is  gratifyingly  evidenced  by  the  fine  spirit  of  the  engi- 
neers in  providing  the  new  drive  and  the  beautiful  gateway 
along  Second  Creek.  There  is  reason  to  believe  in  the  alumni. 
Let  their  faith  often  be  put  to  the  test. 

DEPARTURE  FROM  PROSE  FORM 

Perhaps  the  sober  pages  of  the  Record  have  not  been  hitherto 
invaded  by  the  spring  poet.  That  the  pains  of  digestion,  how- 
ever, should  have  been  thus  mistaken  for  the  divine  afflatus  is 
not  unknown.  The  offense  is  therefore  not  deemed  unpardon- 
able, and  the  contribution  is  printed  with  due  deprecation  in  the 
idea  that  at  least  some  would  read  it  who  would  not  read  prose. 


THE  ALUMNI  BANQUET— A  POME 

IN  LOUISIANA  ENGLISH 
WITH  APOLOGIES  TO  THE  AUTHOR  OF  A  BIRTHDAY  EFFUSION 
IN  TENNESSEE  FRENCH 


0  list,  ye  dames  and  gentles  all, 

And  I  a  tale  will  tell 
Of  the  alumni  feast  of  old  U.  T., 

And  all  that  there  befell. 

'Twas  in  the  merrie  month  of  May, 

The  stars  were  shining  bright; 
The   radiant  moon   did   cast  her 
sheen 

Athwart  the  springtime  night. 

Adown  we  went  to  the  hostelry, 

Ahungered  for  the  cheer, 
To  greet  our  friends  and  brotheis 
true 

Who  had  come  from  far  and  near. 


We  were  a  goodly  company, 

One  hundred  ten  or  more; 
Some  donned  the  festive  swallow- 
tail, 

A  plainer  garb  some  wore. 

Of  the  ladies,  too,  I  fain  would  speak 

And  eke  of  their  array, 
But  what  knows  man,  mere  man,  of 
such — 

Of  blue,  of  mauve,  of  grey? 

As  ever,  they  were  beautiful, 

Than  the  sweet  night  more  rare; 
Their  smiles  were  radiant  as  the 
moon, 

And  than  the  stars  more  fair. 
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Oh,  woe  is  him  who  ne'er  hath  felt 

Of  their  bright  eyes  the  bliss! 
Oh,  woe  is  him  who  ne'er  hath 
known 

Their  faith  and  love,  I  wis. 

To  honor  Alma  Mater  we 

Our  tasks  had  laid  aside; 
In  her  who  led  our  steps  aright, 

We  felt  a  growing  pride. 

Breathes  there  the  man  who  doth 
not  feel 

A  gratitude  most  rare 
For  all  her  nourishing  tenderness, 

Her  fostering  love  and  care? 

A  shame  upon  him,  be  there  such! 

Ne'er  shall  he  know  the  power 
Of  friendship  leal,  devotion  true, 

Our  manhood's  glorious  dower. 

Our  Alma  Mater's  ivied  walls, 
The  Hill's  inviting  nooks, 

The  comradeship  of  man  and  maid, 
Communion  with  our  books; 

I 

Her  storied  past,  alumni  great, 

Her  present  promise  strong, 
Her  future    bright    in    faith  and 
hope — 

'Tis  these  should  key  our  song. 

Then  hail  to  thee,  Mother  benign, 

Thy  benediction  give; 
Fail  thee  who  may,  we'll  ne'er  be- 
tray, 

For  thee  and  thine  we'll  live. 

But  hark!  unto  the  hall  we  moved, 

Nor  marched  in  manner  slow, 
Our  hearts  were  full,  but — that  was 
not 

What  urged  us  to  go. 

No  minstrel  swept  his  trembling 
strings 

Nor  sang  us  airs  of  eld; 
The  music  of  our  hearts  (?)  alone 

Us  all  in  rapture  held. 

The  table  shone  with  napery  white, 
And  clinked  the  silver  sheen; 

Ne'er  music  sounded  half  so  sweet, 
As  at  that  hour,  I  ween. 


The  seneschal,  the  sewers  all 

Viands  galore  did  bring; 
We  ate  them  up,  we  drank  them 
down, 

Nor  ceased  to  clatter  and  ring. 

At  length,  when  all  had  disappeared 
That,  tempting  us,  was  brought, 

Another  thing  we  had  to  do, 
^.nd  that  at  once  was  sought. 

Did  men  e'er  dine  without  a  toast, 
Their  good  cheer  to  digest, 

A  feast  of  reason  and  flow  of  soul 
To  give  the  stomach  rest? 

Here  rose  the  grave  and  reverend 
judge, 

Who  was  symposiarch; 
A  federal  judge,  Judge  Sanford  he — 
He  took  us  on  a  larK. 

His  ermine  gown  be  gravely  doffed, 

Nor  spake  judicially; 
For  Alma  Mater's  sake  he  was 

Beyond  compare  merrie. 

Graceful    in    form,    handsome  of 
mien, 

No  less  alert  in  mind, 
He  filled  his  hard  position  well 
As  you  shall  ever  find. 

In  versatility  displayed, 

He  second  was  to  none; 
Respondents  all  most  fittingly 

He  called,  and  praised  each  one. 

The  first  to  speak  was  Hugh  M. 
Tate, 

A  man  of  Naughty-two; 
A  tuneful  minstrel  once  he  was, 
Alumnus  ever  true. 

A  lawyer  now,  a  benedict, 

Nay,  happy  father  proud, 
Who'll  leave  his  h^ir  to  serve  this 
cause, 

Protest  he  ne'er  so  loud. 

His   pleasant  theme   the  question 

was, 

What  the  relation  be 
Betwixt  alumni  old  and  new, 
And  the  University. 
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"As  to  his  gentle  mother  he 
Should  prove  a  loyl  son 

Who  passed  out  through  her  shap- 
ing hands, 
Until  his  race  be  run; 

So,  too,  the  University 
Should  prove  a  mother  true 

To  an  her  sons  and  daughters,  and 
Help  them  to  dare  and  do." 

Thus,  brief,  spake  he,  and  sat  him 
down 

'Mid  thundering  applause; 
Right  well  he  did  his  task  perform 
And  well  did  plead  his  cause. 

/ 

And  now  what  martial  figure  stalks, 
Inspiring  dread  intense? 

But  'neath  the  frown  there  lurks  a 
smile — 
'Tis  Colonel  C.  P.  Spence. 

In  days  of  old,  when  knights  were 
bold, 

A  gay  athlete  was  he; 
How  fast  he  ran,  how  high  he  jump- 
ed, 

Passeth  credulity. 

He  talked  informally  of  sport, 
Its  great  and  growing  need, 

And  held,  however  we  may  think, 
Strength  is  required  for  deed. 

A  knight  of  trade,  and  postmaster, 

A  busy  man,  no  doubt, 
But  time  Le  finds  and  time  he  gives 

To  help  his  college  out. 

The  next  to  speak  a  Senior  was, 

Duty  was  his  delight; 
He  was  a  mighty  editor 

Of  the  Orange  and  White. 

To  us  he  talked  persuasively: 
What  college  men  should  be, 

How  they  should  act,  what  they 
should  do, 
In  their  community. 

According  to  Noblesse  Oblige 
They  should  be  leaders  great; 

Much  they    received,    much  they 
should  give, 
With  hearts  for  any  fate. 


This  John  L.  Brewer  sure  will  do, 

A  unit  he  will  count; 
On  barren  flats  he  will  not  dwell, 

To  heights  serene  he'll  mount. 

Pray  who  comes  now,  with  form 
so  spare, 
And  countenance  so  lean? 
Why,  bless  my  soul!  who  should  it 

be 

But  our  dear  friend,  the  Dean? 

Erstwhile  upon  his  wrinkled  front 

Deliberation  sat, 
And    college    care;    but   now  he 
smiles — 

He  knows  just  where  he's  at. 

His  duty  'twas  to  call  the  roll 
Of  alumni  brave  and  true, 

To  tell  us  all  that  they  have  done; 
In  short,  to  show  "Who's  Who." 

As  fell  the  names  so  eloquent 

From  his  enraptured  lips, 
Went  forth  the  spell  we  knew  so 
well; 

He  did  himself  eclipse. 

What  could  he  less  with  theme  so 

fine? 

The  future'll  doubtless  bring 
A  glory  inconceivable, 

Such  as  thu  bard  can't  sing. 

And  when  the  history  all  is  writ, 
It  will  be  found,  perdy, 

That  Hoskms'  will,   through  good 
and  ill, 
Has  gone  prevailingly. 

Our  General  Hannah,  R.  R.  C, 

Alas!  was  present  not, 
And  so  response  to  his  fine  toast 

Fell  to  McMillan's  lot. 

I  rob  him  of  his  title  here, 

Cf  his  initials,  too; 
When  verses  are  so  very  short, 

What  is  there  else  to  do? 

Another  stanza  will  suffice 

To  set  him  forth  truly; 
Alumni  president  he  is, 

His  name  is  David  T. 
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Of  Alma  Mater  memories 
Full  long  and  well  he  spake. 

In  coming  years  he  well  will  w<~rk 
For  Alma  Mater's  sake. 

"The  Lawyer  as  a  Citizen," 
As  toast  doth  next  appear; 

And  who  so  Lt  to  respond  hereto, 
As  the  Hon.  Roan  A.  Greer? 

Erst  as  a  student,  now  trustee, 
He  valiantly  has  wrought; 

And  finely  he  exemplifies 
What  in  his  speech  he  taught. 

That  "Justice  rules  the  universe," 
Should  be  a  fact  more  real; 

That  lawyers  lawfuler  should  be 
Aud  not  the  law  conceal — 

This  was  the  theme  he  made  that 
night 

As  limpid  water  clear; 
Oh,  may  his  kind  be  strong  and 
just 

As  the  Hon.  Roan  A.  Greer. 

A  moment's  stir  now  goes  around 
The  gay  and  festive  hall; 

Swiftly  succeeds  expectancy, 
And  silence  reigns  o'er  all. 

The  hour  grows  late,  and  yet  to  go 

•  Without  the  final  toast 
Would    be    to    lack   the  wisdom 
strong, 

Which  e'er  should  be  our  boast. 

'Tis  Prexy  speaks,  let  all  give  ear, 

A  man  of  force  is  he; 
Of  a  college  small  he'd  slowly  make 

A  university. 

Just  what  he's  done  in  eight  brief 
years 

May  best  be  felt  and  seen 
By  one  who  long  has  absent  moved 
From  this  dear  spot  serene. 

In  modest  silence  he  has  wrought, 
Without  or  noise  or  sound  ; 


A  true  progressive  has  he  been 
As  e'er  shall  now  be  found. 

Of  brick  he  saw  the  buildings  here, 
Them  marble  he  would  leave; 

But  spiritual  things  important  more 
Than  aught  he  doth  conceive. 

A  high  curriculum  he'd  have, 

Equipment  adequate, 
Athletics  pure  in  honor  fixed. 

And  manhood  sure  as  fate. 

A  man  to  all  the  college  dear, 

In  all  relations  just, 
He  seeks  to  do  wnate'er  is  right, 

As  he  in  duty  must. 

For  such  a  man  the  toast  was  fit, 

The  final  toast  of  all, 
That  made  the  rafters  ring  again 

In  the  joyous  banquet-hall — 

"How  a  true  university 

Should  serve  a  sovereign  State." 
On  this  fine  theme  he  poured  a 
stream 

Of  eloquence  ornate. 

She  should  provide  such  training 
sound 

As  will  of  boys  mould  men, 
And  make  of  each  within  her  walls 
A  useful  citizen. 

Thus  to  the  State  she'll  justify 

Expenditure  most  free, 
And  thus  in  time  she  will  expand 

To  her  full  destiny. 

In  substance  thus  the  President 

Concluded  his  remarks. 
With  swift  farewell  we  broke  the 
spell 

And  went  home  with  the  larks. 

Now,  dames  and  gentles,  list  me 
well, 

A  point  I'd  make  most  clear; 
Fail  not  to  gather  stronger  yet 
For  a  great  glad  time  next  year. 
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SUMMER  SCHOOL  OF  THE  SOUTH. 


All  friends  of  the  University  will  be  interested  in  hearing 
of  the  further  expansion  involved  in  taking  over  the  Summer 
School  of  the  South  as  a  regular  feature  of  its  work.  Follow- 
ing is  the  report  of  President  Ayres  to  the  Trustees  in  called 
session,  29th  November,  1911 : 

Reprinted  from  the  Journal  and  Tribune. 

22  November,  1911. 

To  the  Board  of  Trustees, 

University  of  Tennessee. 

Gentlemen: — At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  hoard  in  May,  1911,  I 
submitted  a  recommendation  that  hereafter  the  Summer  School  shall 
be  operated  by  the  University  to  the  end  that  its  work  might  thereby 
be  more  closely  aligned  with  that  of  the  University  proper  and  that 
such  modification  might  be  made  in  the  method  of  conducting  the  school 
as  would  make  it  conform  more  nearly  to  the  similar  schools  con- 
ducted by  State  universities  in  other  parts  of  the  country.  After  dis- 
cussion, the  whole  matter  was  referred  by  the  board  to  the  Executive 
Committee  with  instructions  to  consider  it  fully  and  make  a  report 
to  the  Board  of  Trustees  at  a  meeting  to  be  called  not  later  than  Jan- 
uary 1,  1912.  At  the  time  this  action  was  taken  Professor  Claxton 
was  still  professor  of  education  in  the  University  and  there  was  no 
other  thought  in  my  mind,  and  doubtless  in  the  minds  of  the  members 
of  the  board,  than  that  whatever  modification  might  be  made  in  the 
method  of  conducting  the  school  it  would  have  the  benefit  of  his 
services  as  director  or  superintendent  of  it  as  in  the  past.  In  the 
latter  part  of  June,  Professor  Claxton  was  appointed  to  the  position 
of  United  States  Commissioner  of  Education,  which  position  he  accepted 
and  thereby  severed  his  connection  with  the  University.  At  the  called 
meeting  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  held  in  Memphis  in  July  for  the 
consideration  of  the  medical  college,  I  suggested  to  the  board  that  the 
matter  of  the  Summer  School  in  the  new  phase  of  the  question,  pro- 
duced by  the  withdrawal  of  Professor  Claxton,  be  re-referred  to  the 
Executive  Committee,  and  this  action  was  taken.  The  Executive  Com- 
mittee met  in  August  for  the  consideration  of  the  budget  and  the 
Summer  School  matter  referred  to  it,  and  at  this  meeting  the  following 
proposition  was  submitted  by  James  Maynard  as  president  of  the  Board 
of  Trustees  of  the  Summer  School  of  the  South. 

To  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  University  of  Tennessee: 

We,  the  undersigned  members  of  the  Executive  Committee  of  the 
Summer  School  of  the  South,  having  been  authorized  by  the  trustees 
of  said  school  to  make  some  arrangement  with  the  University  of  Ten- 
nessee in  regard  to  the  future  conduct  of  the  Summer  School  of  the 
South,  hereby  propose  to  turn  over  the  management  and  control 
of  the  Summer  School  of  the  South  to  the  University  of  Tennessee  upon 
the  following  terms  and  conditions: 

1.  The  University  of  Tennessee  to  acquire  all  the  property,  fran- 
chises, and  name  of  the  Summer  School  of  the  South. 

2.  The  University  of  Tennessee  to  assume  the  payment  of  the  in- 
debtedness of  the  Summer  School  of  the  South. 

3.  The  University  of  Tennessee  to  conduct  the  Summer  School  of 
the  South  for  at  least  three  years  from  this  date,  along  substantially 
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the  same  lines  along  which  the  school  has  been  conducted  for  the  past 
three  years;  that  is  to  say,  the  popular  features  of  the  school  are  to  be 
maintained  practically  as  they  have  been,  including  popular  lectures, 
music,  and  other  similar  features  intended  more  especially  for  the 
entertainment  and  cultivation  of  the  persons  in  attendance  upon  the 
school.  And  the  school  to  be  maintained  under  its  present  name  during 
the  said  three  years. 

4.  In  case  the  provisions  of  the  third  paragraph  above  should  not 
be  carried  out  in  the  spirit  in  which  it  is  intended,  or  to  the  satisfaction 
of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Summer  School  of  the  South,  then,  at 
any  time  during  said  three  years,  the  Summer  School  of  the  South 
will  have  the  right  to  cancel  this  contract  and  resume  control  of  the 
Summer  School  of  the  South,  but  after  tnree  years,  unless  said  right 
is  enforced  in  the  mean  time,  the  school  and  its  management  and  control 
to  pass  absolutely  to  the  University  of  Tennessee. 

This  August  7,  1911, 
Signed — 

JAMES  MAYNARD, 
SAM  E.  HILL, 
S.  B.  CRAWFORD, 
L.  M.  G.  BAKER. 

After  a  full  discussion  of  the  proposition  in  the  various  lights  in 
which  it  appeared  to  the  different  members  of  the  Executive  Committee, 
the  following  resolutions  were  adopted: 

"Resolved,  That  we  report  to  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Tennessee  the  proposition  today  submitted  to  us  by  the  trustees 
of  the  Summer  School  of  the  South  as  deserving  of  their  serious  con- 
sideration. 

Resolved,  Further,  That  the  President  of  the  University  of  Ten- 
nessee is  hereby  instructed  to  submit  with  the  proposition  from  the 
Summer  School  of  the  South  a  detailed  report,  giving  plans,  ways  and 
means  of  conducting  said  Summer  School  of  the  South,  and  further 
we  recommend  if  it  is  shown  that  the  Summer  School  of  the  South 
can  be  made  self-sustaining,  that  the  proposition  receive  favorable  con- 
sideration by  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  University  of  Tennessee." 

NECESSITY  OF  SUMMER  WORK 

In  pursuance  of  the  instructions  of  the  Executive  Committee,  I 
beg  to  submit  my  report  on  the  Summer  School  question  as  follows: 

Two  propositions  seem  to  me  clear.  First,  that  the  University  in 
the  natural  order  of  its  development  should  and  must  maintain  summer 
work  of  some  kind,  carefully  planned  to  meet  the  needs  of  its  regular 
students  and  of  the  teachers  and  citizens  of  Tennessee  seeking  univer- 
sity instruction  who  could  not  regularly  receive  such  instruction  during 
the  academic  year.  The  fact  that  the  State  universities  have  uniformly 
found  it  necessary  and  expedient  to  conduct  such  a  summer  session 
is  in  itself  sufficient  evidence  that  it  will  become  our  duty  to  do  the 
same,  aside  from  the  fact  that  local  conditions  already  indicate  the 
need  of  such  work  on  the  part  of  the  University  of  Tennessee. 

Second,  that  it  is  not  usual  for  the  university  summer  schools,  or 
summer  sessions,  to  include  many  features  that  heretofore  have  been 
characteristic  of  the  sessions  of  the  Summer  School  of  the  South.  The 
universities  have  generally  relegated  to  the  normal  schools  or  the  popu- 
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lar  Chautuaqua  the  work  of  teacher  training  in  the  elementary  subjects 
and  have  not  given  as  much  time  and  attention  to  lectures  of  popular 
character  and  entertainments  as  have  been  given  in  the  plans  of  the 
Summer  School  of  the  South  There  does  not,  however,  seem  to  be  any- 
prior  objection  to  the  combination  of  the  normal  school  and  popular 
lectures  with  the  more  serious  work  that  the  University  may  be  called 
upon  to  do,  except  that  of  financing  such  measures,  which  if  elaborately 
developed,  might  lead  to  a  deficit  in  the  operation  of  the  summer  session 
or  school.  Recognizing  the  validity  and  force  of  the  argument  for  the 
retention  at  least  for  the  present,  of  these  popular  features  in  any 
summer  school  conducted  at  the  University,  I  will  proceed  on  the 
assumption  that  however  and  by  whom  the  summer  school,  or  session, 
is  conducted,  these  popular  Chautauqua  features  so  called  will  be 
included. 


TWO  METHODS  OP  CONDUCT 

Two  methods  of  conduct  of  the  Summer  School  may  be  imagined. 
First,  the  method  by  which  it  has  been  conducted  in  the  past  might  be 
continued.  The  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Summer  School  of  the  South 
might  be  granted  an  extension  of  the  privileges  of  holding  its  sessions 
in  the  University  for  a  year,  or  a  term  of  years,  with  the  understand- 
ing that  said  board  should  appoint  the  superintendent  of  the  school, 
should  finance  it  entirely,  and  should  be  responsible  to  the  University 
in  the  same  general  way  in  which  said  board  has  been  responsible 
in  the  past.  In  this  case  the  superintendent  should  preferably  be 
selected  from  the  University  faculty  or,  if  no  suitable  person  be  found 
in  that  faculty,  the  superintendent  should  be  agreed  upon  by  the  Sum- 
mer School  Board  and  the  President  of  the  University  and  should  be 
required  to  submit  his  plans  to  the  President  cf  the  University  for 
approval  and  be  subject  to  his  oversight  in  all  matters  involving  the 
use  of  the  University  plant,  privileges,  and  name.  The  conditions  and 
use  should  be  similar  to  those  under  which  the  Summer  School  has  been 
operated  during  the  past  few  years  by  Professor  Claxton.  The  Univer- 
sity Board,  if  this  plan  of  operation  be  decided  upon  and  accepted  by 
the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Summer  School  of  the  South,  should  refer 
the  whole  Summer  School  question  to  a  local  committee  of  its  members 
with  power  to  arrange  details  in  order  to  avoid  the  necessity  of  calling 
meetings  of  the  full  board  for  that  purpose.  In  case  of  the  adoption  of 
this  plan  of  the  operation  it  would  be  somewhat  more  difficult  for  the 
University  to  work  out  plans  for  summer  work  on  its  own  account  than 
would  be  the  case  if  all  summer  work  were  under  the  direction  of  the 
University,  but  it  would  be  impossible  to  make  a  fairly  satisfactory 
adjustment  for  the  simultaneously  carrying  on  of  two  kinds  of  work 
along  the  general  lines  that  have  been  followed  in  the  conduct  of  the 
summer  work  for  teachers  in  agriculture  that  the  University  has  con- 
ducted for  the  past  four  years. 

Second — The  University  might  accept  the  proposition  of  the  Sum- 
mer School  of  the  South  in  its  entirety,  or  any  part  thereof,  that  seems 
to  them  wise,  and  conduct  the  school  in  all  of  its  phases  as  a  division 
of  the  University  work.  In  this  case  it  should  be  organized  as  a  depart- 
ment like  other  colleges  or  departments,  and  conducted  under  the 
general  administrative  direction  of  the  President  of  the  University 
with  the  aid  of  such  officers  and  committees  as  he  might  appoint.  The 
general  financial  conditions  to  be  imposed  by  the  Board  of  Trustees, 
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and  a  budget  for  the  operation  of  the  school  should  be  prepared  by 
the  president  and  adopted  by  the  Board  of  Trustees,  or  by  the  Executive 
Committee,  or  by  a  special  committee  appointed  for  the  purpose.  In 
this  case,  of  course,  the  Board  of  Trustees  would  be  responsible  for 
Inefficiency  in  operation  or  financial  loss  in  the  same  way  and  to  the 
same  extent  that  it  is  now  responsible  for  such  inefficiency  or  loss 
in  the  operation  of  the  regular  departments  of  the  University  and  to 
no  greater  extent. 

j 

FACTS  FOR  CONSIDERATION 

| 

Assuming,  for  the  sake  of  argument,  that  the  Board  of  Trustees 
will  favor  the  taking  over  of  the  Summer  School,  I  beg  to  submit  cer- 
tain facts  in  regard  to  it. 

The  cost  of  operation  of  the  Summer  School  during  the  past 

session  was  approximately   $30,000.00 

The  receipts  were,  approximately   29,000.00 


Involving  a  deficit  of   $  1,000.00 

If  conditions  of  attendance,  sale  of  tickets,  etc.,  could  be  exactly 
reproduced  another  year  the  deficit  might  be  not  more  than  this,  or 
the  school  might  be  operated  without  a  deficit  by  careful  management. 
There  are  many  reasons,  however,  why  a  falling  off  of  the  attendance 
may  be  anticipated.  First,  The  new  Normal  Schools  in  Middle  and 
East  Tennessee  will  operate  summer  sessions  for  teachers  for  the  first 
time  during  the  summer  of  1912.  Doubtless  many  teachers  that  might 
otherwise  come  here  will  go  to  those  summer  sessions  because  they 
are  more  conveniently  located  for  them,  or  because  of  the  novelty, 
or  because  of  fancied  advantages  they  may  offer. 

Second,  It  is  currently  reported  that  the  George  Peabody  College 
for  Teachers  at  Nashville  is  contemplating  the  operating  of  a  summer 
session  of  tliat  college,  probably  in  the  plant  of  Vanderbilt  University 
during  the  summer  of  1912.  If  this  be  an  error  as  to  next  summer, 
it  will  be  a  fact  in  the  summer  of  1913,  and  tnereafter. 

Third,  There  has  been  a  rapid  development  in  summer  schools  in 
the  various  Southern  States  and  this  development  will  doubtless  con- 
tinue. Many  of  these  States  that  are  giving  credit  to  their  teachers 
for  attendance  on  the  local  summer  schools  do  not  give  such  credit 
for  attendance  on  summer  schools  in  other  States.  These  and  other 
considerations  will  doubtless  have  the  effect  of  reducing  the  number 
of  teacaers  from  other  States  in  attendance  on  the  Summer  School 
here,  as  years  go  on. 

Fourth,  The  withdrawal  of  Professor  Claxton  from  the  manage- 
ment of  the  school  with  which  his  name  has  been  associated  from  the 
beginning  will  undoubtedly  have  at  least  an  immediate  effect  in  re- 
ducing the  attendance.  No  matter  by  whom  the  school  be  conducted, 
nor  how  wisely  its  work  be  planned  and  guided,  there  will  be  many 
who  will  assume  that  a  change  of  management  will  involve  a  loss  of 
efficiency.  This  is  a  fact  which  must  not  be  lost  sight  of  in  the  con- 
sideration of  the  question. 

The  school  should,  therefore,  be  budgeted  to  take  into  consider- 
ation all  these  contingencies.  A  budget  should  be  adopted  on  a  safe 
estimate  of  receipts  and  adhered  to  in  conducting  the  school.  I  submit 
herewith  a  suggestive  budget  based  on  a  careful  study  of  the  expense 
account  of  the  Summer  School  for  the  past  two  years. 
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A  SUGGESTIVE  BUDGET 


The  work  of  the  Summer  School  may  be  divided  into  three  parts. 
First,  the  collegiate  studies.  Second,  the  normal  school  studies. 
Third,  the  general  culture  subjects.  No  distribution  of  the  general 
overhead  expenses  of  the  school  among  these  groups  can  be  made  and 
it  is  of  no  great  importance  because  such  overhead  expenses  will  be 
practically  the  same  as  heretofore  under  any  re-arrangement  of  details 
of  instruction.  The  cost  of  the  instruction  in  each  of  the  three  classes 
can,  however,  be  given.  During  the  past  session  of  the  school  this 
cost  was  as  follows: 

1.  Collegiate   studies   $  8,334.00 

2.  Normal  school  studies    9,550.00 

3.  General  culture  subjects    4,974.00 


$22,858.00 

A  careful  critical  study  of  the  items  maKing  up  these  amounts  has 
led  me  to  believe  that  without  seriously  affecting  the  general  plan  of 
the  school,  the  instruction  in  the  various  groups  can  be  secured  for 
lesser  amounts,  as  follows: 

1—  Collegiate  studies   $6,400 

A  saving  of    $1,934 

2 —  Normal  School  studies    7,365 

A  saving  of    2,185 

3 —  General  culture  subjects    3,800 

A  saving  of    1,174 


Or  a  gross  saving  of   $5,293 

The  overhead  expenses  can  not  be  greatly  reduced.  Professor 
Claxton  allowed  himself  a  compensation  of  $900.  Of  this  he 
considered  $400  as  representing  his  services  of  supervision  and  $500 
for  his  work  in  teaching  in  the  school.  It  will  probably  be  necessary 
to  expend  at  least  this  much  for  supervision  and  for  teaching  the  sub- 
ject which  Professor  Claxton  has  handled.  The  total  cost  of  the 
school,  therefore,  will  be  approximately  $25,000.  It  may  be  fairly 
assumed  that  the  receipts  would  cover  this  unless  the  falling  off  in 
attendance  or  in  subscriptions  from  the  city  of  Knoxville  is  greater 
than  there  seems  any  valid  reason  to  assume.  But  there  will  undoubt- 
edly be  some  risk  of  a  deficit.  What  are  in  the  main  the  causes 
of  the  deficits  that  have  existed  heretofore?  The  most  expensive  sub- 
jects to  handle  are  the  conegiate  subjects  appealing  to  relatively  few 
people,  and  the  general  culture  subjects,  on  account  of  the  great  cost 
of  popular  lectures  and  musical  performances.  The  deficit  due  to  the 
first  class  of  subjects  (collegiate)  might  be  diminished  by  making 
special  charges,  in  addition  to  the  regular  registration  fee,  for  sub- 
jects for  which  there  is  relatively  small  demand.  This  would  be  effec- 
tive, but  probably  not  popular.  The  deficit  in  the  second  class  is 
one  for  which  this  board  might  very  properly  hesitate  to  assume  respon- 
sibility. These  so-called  Chautauqua  features  have  undoubted  cultural 
and  liberalizing  and,  therefore,  educational  value.  By  general  con- 
sensus the  responsibility  for  popular  education  along  these  lines  does 
not  lie  with  universities,  but  with  art  schools,  musical  organizations, 
and  lyceum  courses.  I  do  not  think  that  any  funds  at  present  at  the 
disposal  of  this  board  could  be  used  to  meet  a  deficit  of  this  character 
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witnout  its  laying  itself  open  to  criticism.  If  these  subjects,  therefore, 
are  to  be  carried  on  such  a  scale  as  to  Involve  a  chance  of  deficit, 
this  board  might  very  properly  ask  for  a  popular  subscription,  or  at 
least  a  guarantee  fund,  to  protect  it  from  actual  loss. 

PROPER  WORK  FOR  UNIVERSITY 

At  this  point  it  may  be  proper  to  ask  why  should  this  board  con- 
cern itself  with  the  Summer  School  other  than  possibly  to  give  to  the 
trustees  of  the  Summer  School  of  the  South  a  new  grant  of  the  privi- 
leges for  another  year,  or  term  of  years,  as  in  the  past?  With  the 
conviction  that  the  University  should  begin  to  organize  summer  work 
for  the  teachers  and  people  of  the  State  along  the  lines  on  which  the 
universities  in  other  States  have  organized  such  work,  I  feel  that  it 
would  be  unwise  for  the  board  to  temporize  with  its  duty  in  this 
matter  by  assigning  to  an  outside  corporation  the  operation  of  the 
Summer  School,  which  action  would  undoubtedly  interfere  with  the 
proper  meeting  of  its  obligations  by  the  University  itself.  If  the 
privileges  were  given  to  the  Summer  School  Board  for  a  year,  or 
more,  and  then  the  Board  of  Trustees  should  decide  to  take  up  such 
work  as  seemed  to  be  clearly  within  the  scope  of  the  University 
itself,  it  would  be  very  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  for  it  to  attract 
proper  attention  to  this  work  as  the  Peabody  College  will  then  have 
gotten  under  way  with  its  summer  sessions,  the  State  Normal  Schools 
at  work  with  their  summer  sessions,  and  these  institutions  would  have 
attracted  most  of  the  serious-minded  teachers  to  them.  Jefferson  Hall 
would  have  rotted  away  under  the  certain  neglect  that  wouH  follow, 
and  the  University  would  suffer  a  continuation  of  unsatisfactory  con- 
ditions that  have  existed  for  some  time.  On  the  other  hand  the  limita- 
tion by  the  University  to  strictly  collegiate  work  in  the  Summer 
School  will  be  possible  only  at  a  considerable  financial  loss,  and  this  we 
are  not  now  in  a  position  to  assume.  It  would  also  be  unsatisfactory 
to  the  people  of  Knoxville  and  the  surrounding  country  and,  to  a 
certain  extent,  to  the  people  of  the  other  parts  of  the  State.  It  there- 
fore seems  necessary  in  order  to  secure  all  the  advantages  possible 
in  the  Summer  School  to  continue  the  school  in  its  general  features 
as  heretofore  with,  of  course,  such  modifications  and  improvements  as 
close  study  may  suggest.  Inasmuch,  however,  as  the  Summer  School 
is  correctly  regarded  as  a  great  attraction  and  benefit  to  Knoxville, 
it  would  only  be  proper  for  Knoxville  to  assist  in  the  conduct  of  the 
school  by  popular  subscriptions  to  a  guarantee  fund  as  above  sug- 
gested. 

LINES  OF  ORGANIZATION 

Should  the  board  decide  to  assume  the  responsibility  for  the 
operation  of  the  Summer  School  I  would  suggest  that  it  be  organized 
along  the  same  lines  the  other  work  of  the  University  is  organized, 
and  that  the  general  plan  and  oversight  of  the  work  be  made  a  part 
of  the  duty  of  the  President  of  the  University  and  that  as  in  other 
departments  he  be  authorized  to  designate  such  members  of  the  faculty 
or  others  as  may  appear  to  him  suitable  to  take  detailed  charge  of  the 
definite  division  of  the  work  under  his  direction,  and  that  he  be 
authorized  to  budget  to  such  persons  proper  compensation  for  the 
discharge  of  the  duties  imposed  on  them.  It  is  possible  that  further 
study  of  the  plan  may  confirm  me  in  my  present  idea  that  the  three 
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divisions  of  instructional  work  above  mentioned,  namely — those  of  col- 
legiate studies,  normal  school  studies,  and  general  culture  subjects, 
should  be  placed  under  the  direction  of  three  different  persons  chosen 
with  reference  to  their  especial  fitness  for  the  particular  work  assigned 
to  them.  Natural  action,  which  would  be  in  accord  with  the  policy 
pursued  in  other  departments,  would  be  the  appointment  by  the  Presi- 
dent of  an  Executive  Committee  who  would  handle  all  of  the  general 
interests  of  the  school.  I  am  not  at  present  prepared  to  make  definite 
nominations  to  these  or  other  positions  in  connection  with  the  Sum- 
mer School,  nor  have  I  felt  it  necessary  to  crystallize  my  plans  for  the 
conduct  of  the  school  until  after  the  Board  has  definitely  devolved  the 
duty  on  me,  when  I  will  give  it  as  careful  consideration  as  I  am 
accustomed  to  give  other  phases  of  the  University  work. 

In  consideration  of  all  the  factors  of  the  problems,  therefore,  I 
respectfully  recommend: 

That  the  Board  of  Trustees  accept  the  proposition  of  the  Trustees 
of  the  Summer  School  of  the  South  with  the  exception  of  the  assump- 
tion of  the  debt  of  that  school,  and  that  they  agree  to  operate  the 
Summer  School  for  a  term  of  three  years  on  the  condition  that  a 
guarantee  of  not  less  than  $5,000  be  subscribed  each  year  by  the  citi- 
zens of  Knoxville  in  order  to  secure  the  Board  of  Trustees  against 
loss  in  the  operation  of  the  school.  Said  guarantee  fund  to  be  entirely 
independent  of  the  subscription  represented  by  the  purchase  of  tickets 
or  other  forms  of  support  that  have  heretofore  been  customary. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

BROWN  AYRES, 

President. 

RESOLUTIONS. 

After  this  report  had  been  read,  a  general  discussion  of  the  sub- 
ject was  included  in  the  report  and  then  the  following  resolutions 
were  adopted  by  the  University  Trustees: 

"Resolved,  that  the  recommendations  of  the  President  of  the  Uni- 
versity in  his  report  on  the  matter  of  the  continuance  of  the  Summer 
School  of  the  South,  be  adopted  and  approved  by  the  Board  of  Trustees 
of  the  University  on  the  following  terms  and  conditions: 

"1. — That  the  deficit  now  existing  in  the  finances  of  the  Summer 
School  of  the  South  be  discharged  so  that  there  shall  be  no  claims 
upon  the  University  on  this  account. 

"2. — That  a  guarantee  fund  of  not  less  than  five  thousand  dollars 
($5,000)  annually  for  three  years  be  raised,  through  the  trustees  of  the 
Summer  School  of  the  South  before  the  first  day  of  February,  1912,  to 
secure  the  University  of  Tennessee  against  all  possible  loss  in  the 
operations  of  the  Summer  School  of  the  South.  Said  guarantee  fund 
to  be  entirely  independent  of  any  subscriptions  to  the  work  of  the 
Summer  School  in  the  city  of  Knoxville  or  elsewhere,  or  the  amounts 
paid  for  the  purchase  of  tickets  entitling  their  holders  to  admission 
to  the  exercises  of  the  school. 

"3. — That  the  question  as  to  the  provisions  of  the  third  paragraph 
of  the  proposal  of  the  Trustees  of  the  Summer  School  of  the  South 
are  being  carried  out  in  the  spirit  in  which  they  are  intended  shall 
be  determined  by  a  committee  consisting  of  the  three  following  named 
persons,  namely,  Major  C.  E.  Lucky,  a  trustee  of  the  Summer  School, 
Judge  Hu  L.  McClung,  a  trustee  of  the  University  of  Tennessee,  and 
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James  Maynard,  a  trustee  of  both  the  School  and  the  University,  any 
vacancy  occurring  in  said  committee  to  be  filled  by  the  remaining 
members  so  as  to  preserve  as  far  as  possible  a  like  representation  on 
the  committee,  and 

"4. — That  while  the  Summer  School  shall  be  conducted  for  three 
years  under  the  name  of  the  Summer  School  of  the  South,  it  shall  be 
conducted  as  a  department  of  the  University  of  Tennessee,  but  with- 
out liability  of  the  University  for  the  present  debts  of  the  school." 

Another  resolution  was  also  adopted,  which  provides  that  in  order 
to  extend  the  usefulness  of  the  Summer  School  work  to  teachers  and 
others,  the  President  and  Faculty  of  the  University  shall  put  into 
force  a  system  of  credits  for  work  done  in  the  Summer  School  which 
will  count  toward  regular  baccalaureate  graduation. 

BUDGET  ADOPTED. 

President  Ayres  presented  a  budget  for  the  operation  of  the  Sum- 
mer School,  which  was  adopted.  According  to  the  budget,  it  is  esti- 
mated that  the  expenses  of  the  term  may  be  brought  to  about  $25,000. 

A  committee  consisting  of  Dr.  Ayres,  Judge  McClung  and  James 
Maynard  was  appointed,  the  relations  of  this  committee  to  the  Sum- 
mer School  to  be  the  same  as  those  of  the  Executive  Committee  of  the 
Board  of  Trustees  of  the  University  to  the  University. 

The  meeting  of  the  trustees  was  held  in  the  office  of  President 
Brown  Ayres,  of  the  University,  and  was  in  progress  from  ten  o'clock 
in  the  morning  until  five  in  the  afternoon,  with  only  a  little  time  off 
for  luncheon,  which  was  prepared  and  served  by  college  girls,  who  are 
students  in  the  domestic  science  department  of  the  University. 

In  attendance  on  the  meeting  were  the  following:  President  Brown 
Ayres,  Capt.  William  Rule,  secretary,  of  Knoxville;  Geo.  C.  Brown,  of 
Spring  Hill;  Spencer  F.  Thomas,  of  Brownsville;  Rowan  A.  Greer,  of 
Memphis,  and  James  Maynard  and  Judge  Hu  L.  McClung,  of  Knoxville. 

REORGANIZATION  OF  THE  SUMMER  SCHOOL 

In  harmony  with  the  President's  report  above,  the  following 
is  the  result  of  further  consideration: 

SUMMER  SCHOOL  OF  THE  SOUTH 
(Summer  Session  of  the  University  of  Tennessee) 
Brown  Ayres,  Ph.  D.,  LL.  D.,  D.  C.  L.,  President  of  the  University. 

James  D.  Hoskins,  A.  M.,  LL.  B.,  Dean  and  Supervisor  of  Collegiate 
Subjects. 

Edward  E.  Rall,  A.  B.,  Ph.  D.,  Supervisor  of  Normal  Subjects. 

Robert  M.  Ogden,  B.  S.,  Ph.  D.,  Supervisor  of  Public  Lectures  and 
Recitals. 

Frank  Nelson,  Director  of  Music. 

Thoi.  D.  Morris,  LL.  B.,  Business  Manager. 

Ida  Andrew,  Secretary. 
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ELEVENTH  SESSION 


With  about  a  hundred  instructors,  many  of  whom  were  of  the 
regular  University  Faculty,  some  two  hundred  courses,  some 
sixty  open-hour  lectures  and  musicales  and  2,406  in  attendance, 
the  Summer  School  of  the  South  may  be  said  to  have  had  in  1912 
its  most  successful  year.  The  closer  relation  to  the  University 
has  emphasized  seriousness  and  thoroughness,  and  there  is  no 
reason  to  doubt  that  this  emphasis  will  grow  stronger  as  the 
school  progresses.  While  the  attractions  for  the  public  in  gen- 
eral have  been  powerful,  the  stress  has  been  put  upon  the  class- 
room, as  during  the  college  year. 

SOCIAL  LIFE. 

Along  with  the  accent  on  studies  was  that  of  social  relations. 
Official  receptions  were  given  by  Miss  Catherine  A.  Mulligan, 
Dean  of  Women,  in  Barbara  Blount  Hall,  by  President  and  Mrs. 
Ayres  in  the  President's  home,  and  by  the  University  in  the 
Library  and  in  Estabrook  Hall.  The  last  given  by  President  and 
Mrs.  Ayres  was  in  honor  of  President  David  Starr  Jordan,  of 
Leland  Stanford,  Jr.,  University,  his  daughter,  Miss  Edith,  and 
Dr.  Alcee  Fortier,  of  Tulane  University. 

ATTENDANCE 

One  of  the  pleasant  surprises  of  the  School  was  its  attendance. 
It  was  felt  that  the  opening  of  the  three  Normals,  the  new 
courses  offered  for  the  first  time  by  colleges  throughout  the 
country,  and  the  growth  of  the  summer  sessions  previously  in 
operation  might  reduce  the  attendance,  but  it  is  gratifying  to 
report  that,  all  these  things  considered,  the  numbers  were  the 
greatest  in  the  history  of  the  work.  Had  the  organization  been 
completed  earlier  (no  fault  of  University  officials)  and  the 
advertisement  been  more  thoroughgoing  (again  no  fault  of  the 
University)  we  should  probably  have  literally  exceeded  the  num- 
bers of  any  other  year.  As  it  is,  we  are  immensely  gratified  and 
encouraged. 
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OLLEGES  OF  MEDICINE  AND  DENTISTRY  AND 
SCHOOL  OF  PHARMACY. 


At  the  time  of  going  to  press  last  year,  it  was  announced 
that  the  Colleges  of  Medicine  and  Dentistry  had  been  moved 
to  Memphis.  It  is  now  proper  to  state  that  the  School  of 
Pharmacy,  long  on  the  Hill  and  discontinued  in  1910,  has  been 
revived  as  a  department  of  the  College  of  Medicine.  For 
pharmacy  two  and  three  years  are  required,  for  dentistry, 
three;  for  medicine,  four.  With  the  law  course  now  of  three 
years,  and  the  strict  fourteen-unit  admission  (full  four-year 
high-school  course)  in  all  departments  of  the  University,  Ten- 
nessee advances  to  the  full  Carnegie  Foundation  standard. 

The  moving  of  the  Colleges  of  Medicine  and  Dentistry  to 
Memphis  seems  to  have  been  every  way  wise.  The  clinical 
facilities  are  among  the  most  satisfactory  in  the  Southwest. 
The  buildings  are  better,  the  equipment  completer,  and  the 
hospital  affiliations  all  that  can  be  now  desired.  Surely  a 
great  future  awaits  these  institutions,  and  not  the  least  benefit 
resulting,  it  is  hoped,  will  be  the  destruction,  so  far  as  the  Uni- 
versity is  concerned,  of  the  so-called  three  grand  divisions  of 
the  State.  This  institution  must  be  recognized,  as  indeed  it  is, 
as  the  University,  not  of  East,  nor  of  Middle,  but  of  ALL 
Tennessee.  To  this  end  President  Ayres  is  constantly  working. 
A  man  of  such  vision  could  not  be  content  wTith  his  already 
great  achievement.  Indeed,  only  such  as  he  adequately  realize 
limitations  and  needs.  But  even  now,  as  compared  with  other 
institutions  in  the  State,  the  University  of  Tennessee  may  well 
challenge  the  pride  of  all  citizens.  Let  this  pride  be  manifest 
in  warmer  personal  interest,  and  such  provision  that  backward 
steps  shall  be  impossible. 
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